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PREFACE. 





Wr cannot commence this Volume without offering 
our best thanks for the patronage we continually receive 
—a patronage, which in the last year has considerably 
increased, and which, we will continue to do our utmost 
to deserve. In the literary rivalry of the present day, it 
requires no small exertion to maintain the ground for 
which all are contesting; but our labours are made light 
by the reflection, that our ground is not only maintained 


but extended. 


An apology is due for the late appearance of this 
Volume : it has been occasioned by a chain of circum- 
stances, which we trust will not operate in the ensuing 


year. as we hope to appear in February. 


London, 


17th June, S25. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Speech from the Throne —Debate on the Address —On receiving the Report 


on the Usury Laws—On the Navy Estimates —On the 


Ar my Ditto— 


The Bui dyct —Court of Chancery — Austrian Loan—Ordnance Es- 


timates. 


Lo! ‘SE of Lorps, February 3.— 
This being the d Ly fixed for 

the opening of parliame nt, the lords 
appointed for that purpose by his 
majesty’s Commission,  asse mbled 
about three o’clock. The commis- 
sioners were, the lord chancellor, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the earls of Westmorland, Harrow- 
by, and Shaftsbury. Having taken 
their seats, the commission was read, 
and the lord chancellor, according 
to the usual form, ordered the com- 
mons to be summoned. In a few 
minutes the speaker, attended by 
several members of the house of 
commons, appeared at the bar, when 
the lord chancellor read his majesty’s 
speech in the following terms :— 
“© My lords and gentlemen, 

‘** We are commanded by his ma- 
jesty to express to you his majesty’s 
deep regret, that, in consequence of 


indisposition, he is prevented from 
meeting you 1n parliament upon the 
present occasion. 

“It would have been a peculiar 
satisfaction to his majesty, to be en- 
abled in person to congratulate you 
on the prosperous condition of the 
country. 

« Trade and commerce are ex- 
tending themselves both at home and 
aac vad. 

* An increasing activity pervades 
alm every branch of manufacture. 

‘ The growth of the revenue is 
wath as not only to sustain public 
credit, and to prove the unimpaired 
productive ness of our resources, but 
(what is yet more gratifying to his 
majesty’s feelings) to evince a diffu- 
sion of comfort among the great 
body of his people. 

‘«* Agriculture is recovering from 


the depression under which it la- 
A 2 boured, 
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boured, by the steady opera- 
tion of natural causes, is gradually 
re-assuming the station to which its 
Pi portance entitles it among the 
ereat miterests of the nation. 

\t no former period has there 
throughout all classes of 


and, 


previ ued, 
the community inthis ish und, amore 
cheertul spit of order, or a more 
of the advantages which, 


pus sf Sersé 
Providence, 


under th blessing of 
they enypOoy. 

‘In Treland, which has for some 
tinier past been the subject of his ma- 
yesty S particular solientude, there are 
amendment ; 
ipon your 


indications of 
and has relies 
continued endeavours to secure the 
welfare and happiness of that part 
of the united kingdom. 

** this majesty has commanded us 

further to inform you, that he has 
every reason to believe that the pro- 
eress of our internal prosperity and 
improvement will not be disturbed 
by any mterruption of tranquillity 
abroad, 

‘© His majesty continues to receive 
trom the powers lus allies, and ge- 
nerally from all princes and states, 
sof their earnest desire to 
mauntam and cultivate the relations 
of triendship with his majesty ; and 
is omitted on his majesty's 

well to ceneral 
remove any 
disayreement, and to draw closer the 
bonds of amity between other na- 
and Great Britain. 

The negociations which have 
been so long carried on through his 
mayesty’s ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, for the arrangement of dif- 
Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte, are, as his majesty 


Thany 
TAyEsty 


ASSUPATICE 


nothing 
prart, ius preserve 


\™ we, Us to 


trons 


bye tween 


ferences 


Hatters himself, drawing near to a 
favourable termination. 
* A convention has been con- 


hided between his majesty and the 


causes of 


emperor of Austria, for the settle- 
ment of the pecuniary claims of the 
country upon the court of Vienna. 

“ His m: yesty has directed that a 
copy of this convention shall be lard 
before you, and he relies on your 
assistance for the execution of some 
of by provisions. 

* Anxiously as lis majesty de- 
plier the commencement of the 
war In Spain, he is every day more 
satistied, that in the strict ne utrality 
which he determined to observe in 
that contest (and which you so cor- 
dially approved), he best consulted 
the true interests of his people. 

* With respect to the provinces 
of America which have declared 
their separation from Spain, his ma- 
jesty’s conduct has been open and 
consistent, and his opinions have 
been at all times frankly avowed to 
Spain and to other powers. 

** His majesty has appointed con- 
suls to reside at the principal ports 
and places of those provinces, for 
the protection of the trade of his 
subjects. 

** As to any further measures, his 
majesty has reserved to himself an 
unfettered diseretion, to be exercised 
as the circumstances of those coun- 
tries, and the interests of his own 
people, may appear to his majesty to 
require, 

** Crentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘His majesty has directed us to 
inform you, that the estimates for 
the year are prepared, and shall be 
forthwith laid before you. 

* The numerous points at which, 
are 'T present circumstances, his ma- 
jesty’s naval force is necessarily dis- 
tributed, and the occasion which has 
arisen for strengthening his garrisons 
in the West Indies, have rendered 


unavoidable some augmentation of 

his establishments by sea and land. 
‘** His majesty has, however, the 
eratification 
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evatification of believing, that not- 
withstanding the increase of expense 
incident to these augmentations, it 
will still be in your power, after 
providing for the service of the year, 
to make arrangements, in some parts 
of our system of taxatton, which may 
afford relief to certain important 
branches of the national industry. 

‘© My lords and gentlemen, 

‘** His majesty has commanded us 
toacquaint you, that he has not been 
inattentive to the desire expressed 
by the house of commons in_ the 
last session of parliament, that means 
should be devised for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the negro 
slaves mn the West Indies. 

‘His majesty has directed the 
necessary information relating to this 
subject to be laid before you. 

“His majesty is confident that 
you will afford your best attention 
and assistance to any proposition 
which may be submitted to you, for 
promoting the moral improvement 
of the negroes, by an extended plan 
of religious instruction, and by such 
other measures as may eradually 
conduce to the same end, 

** But his majesty earnestly re- 
commends to you to treat this subject 
with the calmness and. discretion 
which it demands. 

‘© [tis a subject perplexed with 
difhculties, which no sudden effort 
can disentangle. 

* To excite exaggerated expecta- 


tions tn those who are the objects of 


would be as fatal 
as to that of their 


your benevolence, 
to their welfare 
employers. 


** And his majesty assures himself 


you will bear in mind, that in the 
correction of a lone standing and 
complicated system, in which the 
fortunes and safety of large 
classes of his majesty’s subjects are 


the 


invelved, tlaaet COUPSE of proceeding 


is alone likely to attain practical 
good, and to avoid aggravation of 
evil, in which due regard shall be 
paid to considerations of justice, and 
in which caution shall temper zeal.” 

The earl of Errol took the oaths 
and his seat, as representative Scotch 
peer; lord Bayning also took the 
oaths and his seat, on succeeding to 
the title: and lord Gifford was, in 
consequence of his creation, intro- 
duced by lords Stowell and Dormer. 

Their lordships then adjourned, 
and met again at five o’clock. 

On the motion of the earl of 
Liverpool, the select vestry bill was, 
according to the usual practice, read 
a first time, before proceeding ; the 
consideration of his majesty’s speech. 

The speech was then read a first 
time by the lord chancellor, and a 
second time by the clerk. 

Earl Somers immediately rose to 
move the address, which was se- 
conded by lord Lorton. 

The marquis of Lansdown began 
by expressing his entire concurrence 
in the congratulations contained in 
the address from the throne on the 
prosperous state of the country. It 
was, he observed, a great si itish; ic- 
tion to find, that an improvement 
had taken place im our trade and 
commerce ; but it was sulla greater 
one to perceive that this improve- 
ment had been the result of the very 
excellent regulations which had re- 
cently been adopted with respect to 
both. Ile lo orl with the greater 
pleasure upon these results, which 
had been dictated by the voice of 
natural reason, because he was one 
of those who never desponded of the 
power of the country to rescue her- 
self from her difticulties, if her re- 
sources were properly directed, and 
her commerce relieved from mi iny of 
the absurd restraints under which it 
had lone | He now, there- 

fore, 


aboured, 
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fore, saw with unmixed satisfaction, 
the adoption of a more liberal com- 
mercial policy, producing its natural 


consequence —the improvement of 


our trade, and of course the increase 
in our financial resources. In this 
view of our situation, he agreed with 
the noble mover in the twofold cause 
of congratulation ; the first, that the 
increase in our resources proceeded 
from a remission of taxation; and 
the second, that it arose from a ma- 
terial Improvement in ourtrade. On 
both these points he had frequently 
had oceasion to deliver his opimon 
before their lordships, and he now 
reyorced that the frequent discussion 
of such topics had produced that 
renovation m= cireumstances which 
must always be preportionate to the 
increased freedom of trade. Lone 
had the shackles under which a great 
portion of our trade laboured been 
opposed in that house; and now 
that many of them had been removed, 
and that the others were likely to 
follow, it was but justice to those 
who contended for their inutility to 
stute, that many of those who had 
been foremost in supporting their 
continuance, were not less conspi- 
cuous for their zeal in endeavouring 
to procure a removal of the whole. 
Some of those ill-founded regula- 
tions had existed in) many 
branches of trade between this coun- 
try and Ireland, and being upheld by 
the prejudices of those who did not 
suthcrently understand their own in- 
terest, were countenanced by his 
majesty’s ministers. They had long 
been adopted by the noble lord Op- 
posite (lord Bexley), while chancel- 
lor of the eX hequer . but when last 
year they had been partially re- 
moved by his successor in office, 
petitions came trom many of those 
whose previous prejudices had cone 
tributed to maintain them. praying 


long 


for their removal altogether. So 
sensible were the parties made of 
the disadvantages attending the for- 
mer system—so much did they be- 
come alive to the benefits resulting 
from the operation of the new regu- 
lations, that they were now ready 
with petitions to the legislature, pray- 
ing for the total abolition of those 
which remained. Upon this im- 
portant subject, he agreed with the 
noble mover of the address, that 
there was ample ground for congra- 
tulation:; and he trusted that at an 
early period of the session, they 
might become again the subject of 
their lordships’ deliberations. As 
to the other point which had been 
touched upon—the remission of op- 
pressive taxation—there could be 
but one opinion. As far as the ex- 
periment has hitherto been tried, the 
result was in all cases the same—an 
increased consumption. Every at- 
tempt of the kind went farther to re- 
move the error imto which some 
statesmen had fallen—the taxation 
afforded a support to government by 
the increase of consumption caused 
by it in different branches of our 
commerce. In the allusions which 
had been made to these gratifying 
topics, he fully concurred, because 
he thought the matters connected 
with them not uninstructive in them- 
selves, and because a strict attention 
to the principles from which they 
arose would be productive of the 
most important benefits to the coun- 
try. He agreed that there was a ma- 
terial improvement in the condition 
of the agriculturists ; and (excluding 
that portion of it which arose from a 
partial failure of the crops in some 
districts) he thought it a fair subject 
of congratulation, as it showed an 
inereased consumption and demand. 
He had thus briefly adverted to 
the better and more gratifying topics 
oft 
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of the speech, which related to the 
state of commerce at home; and he 
felt he could not pass over those 
which related to our situation as 
connected with foreign powers, and 
particularly with the powers on the 
continent of Europe. He was ra- 
ther surprised and disappointed at 
the silence of the speech on many 
interesting topics connected with our 
foreign relations, and at the slight 
allusion to others not less important. 
He thought it did not become the 
king’s ministers, when they depre- 
cated the origin of the late war in 


Spain, to conceal their regret, if 


regret they felt, at the manner in 
which the war had terminated. He 
reeretted, and he was sure the ma- 
jority of the country concurred 1n the 
regret, that his majesty’s ministers 
should appear so inattentive to the 
rights of free nations to govern 
themselves, by such laws as_ they 
thought proper, as they had shown 
themselves on this occasion. He 
regretted to see them treat so lightly 
a practice (for it now unfortunately 
had become a practice in Europe) so 
subversive of the peace of nations, 
as that of one state interfering, by 
an armed force, to alter the consti- 
tion of another. When he saw, last 
summer, a nation sending forth a 
numerous army, to destroy by force 
a constitution established in another, 
with which it was till then at peace ; 
when he found that such interference 
had ended in establishing a complete 
despotism over the whole country ; 
when he found ministers deprecating 
the origin of the war, he confessed 
he did not expect that they could 
have passed over the result in such 
courtly silence as they had observed 
on the present occasion. He did 
expect that they would at the least 
have stated, whether the military oc- 
cupation of Spain by France gave 


satisfaction or not. _It would not, he 
thought, have been unbecoming in 
the advisers of the crown, to have 
put words into the mouth of their 
sovereign expressive of regret at the 
violent. subversion of the hitherto 
sacred principle, the right of nations 
to govern themselves by a constitu- 
tion of their own choice; of regret 
that the country of an ally should 
have been plunged into such horror 
as now reigned throughout Spain. 
The noble lord who moved the ad- 
dress had expressed himself unfa- 
vourable to ultraism of any kind; 
but he would ask whether Spain, at 
the present moment, was not the 
seat of the greatest ultraism ? Was 
she not in the hands of a great mili- 
tary nation, whose power it was not 
our interest to see thus increased ? 
Were these matters of such trivial 
import, as not to be deemed worthy of 
notice in the speech from the throne ? 


‘He would repeat to their lordships, 


that in the present state of Europe, 

when the opposition to the great 
principle before mentioned was 
brought to its climax, it did not be- 
come his majesty’s ministers to be 
silent. Let them not think, that 
when the law of Europe, and of na- 
tions, had once been departed from ; 
when that fundamental principle up- 
on which national freedom rested, 
had been violated with impunity, 
matters would rest there ; for it was 
the character of such aggressions to 
produce repeated violations, if one 
were allowed to be successful. Let 
ministers not think that the balance 
of power, as they called it, being 
once broken, the state of things w ould 
be such, as not to call for thei “ir most 
vigilant attention. Let their lord- 
ships look back for a short period, 

and see what the state of Europe, and 
what changes had taken place within 


a few years, what had happened since 
the 
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the termination of that war, which 
had ended by the overthrow of the 
power of Bonaparte ? Immediately 
after that event, there came forth a 
declaration from several of the great 
powers, that the peace and indepen- 
dence of nations, were in future to be 

laced on a more solid footing, by 
which the natural nights of each would 
be respected and preserved. But how 
had that declaration been observed ? 
Why, since then, he would ask, had 
not almost the whole of Europe come 
under the dominion of three or four 
yreat powers ?—powers acting under 
the pretence of moderation and jus- 
tice, but, in reality, exercising a com- 
plete tyranny over states which they 
still affected to call free and inde- 
pendent? (Hear, hear.) It was ab- 
surd to use the terms, when it was 
known that those states had not the 
power to refuse the absolute dictation 
of those despots, or the means to pro- 
tect themselves from the consequences 
of such a refusal. Where was the 
small state on the continent of Europe 
which had not, since the period he 
had mentioned, come under the do- 
minion of some one or other of those 
great despotic powers, by whom they 
might be called upon to alter, change, 
or modify their forms of government 
according to their capricious dicta- 
tion? The system had now been 
cared to such a height, that the 
most unqualitied mterference was en- 
forced without even an explanation 
bemg given beyond this—that such 
was the will and pleasure of the des- 
pot interfermg. It was seen that 
neither the monarchical character of 
the government of Wurtemburg, nor 
the monarchical character of that 
of Ravana, nor the independent form 
of the ancient republic of NSwitzer- 
land, could preserve them from an 
interference m their internal govern- 
ment, which, 1 offered to this coun- 


try, would be resented as a wanton 
insult, (hear, hear); and why an im- 
sult to us, more than to other coun- 
tries? What difference was there 
between the application of this prin- 
ciple of interference to one or the 
other? The only difference was 
this—that we possessed the power of 
resistance to such. Were we, then, to 
admit the despotic principle sought 
to be established by such interfer- 
ence >? Were we to be told that there 
was to be no law between the states 
of Europe but that of force—that one 
nation might be destroyed, or its in- 
dependence outraged, at the will of 
another; and that there was to be no 
rule by which the weaker state was to 
be supported against the aggressions 
of the powerful ? Let it not be ima- 
gined that such despotic principles 
should not affect us unless they were 

applied to ourselves. We were deeply 

interested in preserving the peace of 
Europe; but it was utterly impos- 

sible that that peace, or the indepen- 

dence of nations, should be rested on 

solid grounds while such principles 

were allowed to be acted upon with 

impunity. When he saw, that upon 

the changes which had taken place 

in the political state of Europe, in 

consequence of the assertion of this 

monstrous principle, ministers were 

silent, he could not but express his 

regret at their apathy, and his fears 

for the consequences, 

He also observed with regret, that 
the altairs of South America, teem- 
ing with importance to the commer- 
cial interests of this country, were 
touched upon so very slightly in the 
speech from the throne. The civil, 
political, and commercial improve- 
ments which were becoming daily 
manifest in that part of the world, 
were, he knew, an object of fear 
and jealousy to some of the despots 
of Europe; as if no improvement 
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were to be allowed to creep forth, 
or not to be considered as such, 
unless at the will of one of the 
corporation of kings, who arrogated 
to themselves the power of dictating 
what they thought proper for the rest 
of mankind. It was, however, a 
satisfaction to find, that there was 
a part of the globe where very differ- 
ent feelings and principles prevailed, 
and were likely to prevail still more 


extensively, where the principles of 


free government and free trade were 
beginning to be understood and 
practised. He was glad to find that 
his majesty’s ministers had made a 
recommendation which would tend 
to improve those principles. He was 
not prepared to say whether at the 
present moment, they ought to have 
gone farther, but he hoped they 
would be disposed, at the proper time 
to go farther than they now avowed. 
When it was known that imterest 
existed in Europe to check the rising 
power in South America, he thought 
that we ought to have taken the 
step which we had now taken at an 
earlier period; but still he trusted 
that we should be found ready to 
take every opportunity of increasing 
the advantages which that step was 
calculated to give us. [fwe had been 
tardy on this occasion, it was a proud 
satisfaction to thiuk that America had, 
on this occasion, taken that decisive 
step well becoming its power, its 
greatness, and its freedom. (Hear, 
hear.) As that important decision 
was of the utmost consequence to 
every portion of the world where 
freedom was valued, he could not 


grudge to the United States the glory 
of having thus early thrown her shie ld 
over those attempts at freedom, which 
were Important, not merely to Ame- 
rica he ee df but to the whole world. 
This vreat que stion should be vie wed 
by us, not merely with reference to 
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its advantages to North America, but 
to the British empire ; and particu- 
larly as there might exist a disposition 
to exclude as much as possible our 
manufacturers from the European 
markets. Let their lordships look 
to what had happened in the United 
States. There a population of three 
millions had, in the course of forty 
years, been increased to ten millions. 
In the United Provinces of Spanish 
America, there was at present a po- 
pulation of sixteen millions, exclusive 
of about four millions in the Brazils ; 
and assuming the same ratio of im- 
provement in the course of 40 years 
to come, we might have an inter- 
course with a population of from 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000, and that, 
too, a population of a consuming 
character; for from recent calcula- 
tions it was estimated that each person 
consumed to the value of 2/. 10s, of 
British manufactures annually. He 
trusted, therefore, that government, 
viewing the magnitude of the rela- 
tions which might by timely cultiva- 
tion be brought to exist between this 
country and “the Spanish provinces, 
would neglect no opportunity of im- 
proving the advant wes which were 
how thrown open to the m. When it 
was now ascertained that the South 
American provinces were in that 
state which precluded all hope of the 
mother country ever regaining any 
power or influence over them, he 
trusted that ministers would neglect 
no occasion of Improving every cir- 
cumstance calculated to give so great 
an extension to our commerce; and 
thus, by serving the interest of their 
own country, they would let in that 
of those upon whose freedom and 
prosperity so much depended. He 
had trespassed thus at length upon 
their lordships, because he deeply 
felt its great importance. —There 
were tapics of the speech from the 
throne 
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throne, which could not be fully gone 
into on the first day of the session, but 
which he could not pass over altoge- 
ther. One, which was alluded to by 
the noble mover, was the question of 
our West India colomies; and a most 
important one it was. Upon this 
topic he fully concurred in what had 
been said, that a great deal should be 
done, but that as little should be said 
on it as possible. ‘This was a ques- 
tion where it was better to act than 
to speak. He hoped that every thing 
which could be done to relieve the 
negro population would be etfected. 
Upon the other topic—that of the 
state of Ireland,—other and more fit 
occasions would arise for entering 
upon its discussion. He would freely 
admit that much had been done to 
remove some of the evils which op- 
pressed that country, but he would 
wish that government would hold out 
a hope that some farther and more 
effectual methods would be tned to 
remove the evils of that country, the 
roots of which, he thought, lay deeper 
than was believed by many. There 
were two instances in which attempts 
at improvement had been made—one 
was in the forming a new police, and 
the other m the collection of tithes. 
Upon the former, great difficulties 
had always occurred; but he thought 
they had not been fully met by the 
late regulations. A good deal vet 
remained to be done, and he had 
hopes that the evils arising from 
the want of an effective police would 
be fully met at last. As to the tithe 
system, he agreed that the late 
measure on that subject had made a 
great opening towards an adjustment 
of the many differences to which 
the system had given rise. The 
measure which had been adopted as 
a partial remedy had been successful 
mm many instances: but still there 
were some Important points on which 


it needed revision. That revision 
would be made, and he was satisfied 
that in the able hands in which it 
would be placed, every attention 
would be paid which its great im- 
portance demanded. He had now 


touched upon the leading topics of 


the speech. It was not his intention 
to offer any amendment to the address 
which had been moved, though he 
confessed there were some parts of 
the speech in which he could have 
wished that a more liberal, frank, and 
explicit language had been adopted ; 
but with this declaration of his senti- 
ments he should content himself, 
without moving an amendment. 

The earl of Liverpool began by 
observing, that after the able speeches 
delivered by the noble lords who had 
moved and seconded the address, he 
might have saved their lordships the 
trouble of asingle observation. They 
had touched on the different points 
of the royal speech in a manner 
to satisfy the house as to the pro- 
priety of adopting the address pro- 
posed in answer to it. But as the 
noble marquis, who had just sat 
down, had thought it right to advert 
to several topics connected with the 
internal condition and external rela- 
tions of the country in a manner dif- 
ferent from that of his noble friends, 
he (lord Liverpool) would be sorry 
that the house should rise without 
aftording him an opportunity of say- 
ing something in reply, lest his si- 
lence should be misconstrued, and 
his sentiments misunderstood. In 
making the few observations with 
which he meant to trouble their lord- 
ships, he would follow the order of 
the speech, or the course pursued by 
the noble marquis (Lansdown.) With 
respect to the.internal state of the 
country, it gave him great pleasure 
to say, that all the noble speakers 
who had preceded him, both sides 


of 
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the house, and he might add, all 
parties of the nation, agreed. On 


this subject there did not exist, and 
could not exist, the slightest differ- 
ence of opinion. He (lord Liverpool) 
believed he might say—and he said 
it from a pe rfect conviction of its 


truth, and not for the purpose of 


employing phrases to produce efiect, 

that at no period of our history had 
this country enjoyed a greater or 
more general prosperity ; that at no 
period was this prosperity more per- 
ceptible in all branches of our com- 
merce and industry ; and that at no 
period did it so pervade all the great 
interests of the state, and increase the 
comforts of all classes. (Hear, hear.) 
The noble marquis, who admitted 
this fact, had congratulated the house 
on the circumstance that this improve- 
ment in our condition was to be as- 
cribed to natural causes, and was 
therefore likely to be permanent; and 
he (lord Liverpool) thought it most 
material to observe that our late dis- 
tress had been removed solely by the 
operation of these causes. Their 
lordships would recollect the time, 
when the impatience of particular 
interests, under the pressure of suf- 
fering, called for relief by partial 
€ xpedients—whe n innumerable arti- 
ficial means of prosperity were sug- 

gested to government, and when par- 
lament was pressed with applications 
to tamper with the public interests 
by legislative measures. Happily 
their lordships had resisted such ap- 
plications, and in this manner had 
avoided those evils which frequently 
sprung from = injudicious legislative 
interference. It was, therefore, gra- 
tifving now to find, that without the 
tampering of parliament the country 
recovered from its distresses by na- 
tural causes. It would gene rally be 
acknowledged by those who reflected 
on the magnitude of the late war, 
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that this country could not be ex- 
pected to pass x Penee the struggle 
which it had so long maintained, 
without making exhausting eftlorts, 
and incurring great sacrifices, which, 
though not so sensibly felt at the 
time, could not fail ultimate ly to 
produce their eftect on the sources of 
our public prosperity. It was con- 
sistent with general experience, that 
the result of these efforts, particularly 
in the case of a successful war, were 
not felt till after their termination.— 
During the continuance of the strug- 
gle, the exhausting effects of extraor- 
dinary exertions and of great expen- 
diture, might be counteracted by 
other causes, rising out of the war 
itself. In the late war, our agricul- 
ture had extended, and our manu- 
factures attained a flourishing state, 
by the extraordinary demand of go- 
vernment, by the creation of new 
markets, and by an extraordinary ex- 
penditure : but in re turning to a state 
of peace, that expenditure had ceased, 
and the war demand for many articles 
of industry stopped. Though the pro- 
perties of some had therefore in- 
creased by the war, though our 
agriculture and manufactures had 
Hourished by the consumption which 
the extraordin: wy government de- 
mand had created, the country of 
necessity was exhausted by its efforts, 
and on the return of peace was doom- 
ed to suffer from that exhaustion.— 
But, in addition to this cause of our 
late distress, we had another difficulty 
to contend with, a difficulty of seri- 
ous and formidable importance—he 
meant a return toa metallic currency. 
He would not now advert to the ori- 
gin of this ditheulty—he would not 
enter into the history of our paper 
circulation, or state the re asons on 
which it was justified—though he 
might, as he had formerly done, state 
it by the way to be his opinion, that 
without 
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without a paper currency we could 
not have carried on the business of 
the country in the momentous period 
through which we had passed, or 
have engaged in those gigantic en- 
terprises which had terminated in the 
liberation of Europe. At the same 
time it was always his invariable 
opinion, that as soon as possible 
atter the war we should return to a 
metallic currency. It would be re- 
membered, that certain classes in 
this country denied the possibility of 
this return—some predicted from 
the measure a national bankruptey, 
and others declared that i carried 
into effect, it must strike at the root 
of our national prosperity, and would 
render necessary a change of all our 
social relations, and a new adyust- 
ment of all contracts. But what was 
the result? We now enjoyed the 
benefits and the security of a me. 
talhe circulation without any nation- 
al bankruptey, without any adjust- 
ment of contracts, and without any 
violation of the ryhts of the national 
creditor. (Hear, hear.) We had sufl- 
ered for a time trom those causes, 
from the exhaustion of the war, and 
trom our Currency 3 
but things had now resumed their 
had recover- 
ed oour prosperity, 
by temporary expedients, artificial 
meats, or violations of our envave- 
but the 
everits, and by a strict adh rence to 
We had I arned Ly 
eXperience that firmness in adhering 
which least 
mnterteres with the sources of public 


a change oo 


natural course: we 


former hot 


ments, natural 


publre faith, 


to a course of action 


prosperity, is better than) temporary 


eXpedrents for reliet—-thart honesty, 


in states as wellas i imdividuals,. 


is the best ‘oO hey = and that all clas- 


ses of society. are best served by 
retrain from violatrons of the 
rohit aot ‘ lit fa} thy bere dit of 


course oft 


others. He alluded more particu- 
larly at present to the subject of the 
currency, because too much could 
not be said, in praise of the wise 
and temperate course pursued by 
parliament in eilecting the change, 
in spite of clamours and fears, and 
because, next to the deliverance of 
Europe, he regarded it as one of 
the greatest eftorts of legislative 
courave and firmness. The next 
topic to which the noble marquis 
(Lansdown) had alluded was our 
foreign relations, and_ particularly 
the invasion of Spain; and here the 
noble marquis did not concur, as 
on the internal state of the nation, 
with his majesty’s ministers. Into 
the details of the question respecting 
Spain he (lord Liverpool) would not 
now enter, because in defence of 
the policy pursued by this country, 
in reference to it, he had nothing 
to add to what he had stated last 
session, except that every thing he 
then said had been proved true by 
the course of events. He — (lord 
Liverpool) never had hesitated to 
declare that in his opinion” France 
had no right to mvade Spain. He 
had disapproved of that interference, 
and deprecated that attack—not on 
absiract principles of non-interven- 
tion, and the right of every nation 
to frame tts own constitution and 
arrange its own Internal aflairs, be- 
cause he was aware that every ce- 
neral principle admitted of excep- 
tions—but because France could 
meke out no specific case which 
cave her any title to interfere. — It 
was Ins (lord Liverpool's) opmmon 
that Spain should have been left 
to herself} and that the. factions 
which were alleged to be agitating 
her, should have been allowed to 
settle their ditlerences Without fo- 
reign intervention. At the same 


tine he fi tt the dang r of the at- 


tack, 
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tack, and was desirous that the evil 


might be averted by some conces- 
slon—not a concession to France, 
which had no reht to demand 


one—but a concession of Spain to 


herself: im short, by a compromise 
which might have taken away the 
motive for invasion. The British 
cabinet had advised this, and could 
do no more. He might now ask, 
whether the constitutional — party 


which then held the reins of govern- 
ment, did not regret that they had 
not followed this advice ? This view 
was resisted by the Spamards, ‘The 
French army ente red, and the ease 
with which the y obtamed possession 
of the country, showed us the wis- 
dom of having abstained from in- 
terfering in the policy of a divided 
nation. (Hear) Could their lord- 


ships look at the present. state of 


Spain, and recollect’ the manner in 
which the French were every where 
received, and say that the consti- 
tution—even allowing it to be a 
model of perfeetion—had fixed its 
roots in the minds of any of the 
considerable body of the people, or 
was the object for which any large 
portion of them was disposed to 
contend >? On the contrary, was it 
net evident, not only that the great 
majority, but a majority so great as 


to leave the minority an object of 


surprise with us , hailed the French 
as trends who came to overthrow 
that constitution 2 What did this 


arise from? Was there a country 
more jealous of foreigners — than 
Spain 2? Was there a country that 
had greater reason to resist the 
French than Spain ? Yet, notwith- 
standing this jealousy of foreigners, 
and this dislike to Frenchmen, they 
hailed the French army as deli- 
verers, and thus showed they hated 
the constitution more than either. 
And would it have been wise in this 
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country to engage in a war to SUp- 
porta form of government which was 
detested by the great body of the peo- 
ple, and only supported by an insig- 
nificant party 2? The noble m: arg uls 
had alluded to an expression of the 
noble mover, and stated that the ul- 
traism which he dishked had now 
been established in Spain, But by 
whom was that ultraism established ? 
Not by the illustrious prince who 
commanded the French army ; for 
here he must say, that however much 
he (lord Liverpout) had at first depre- 
cated the invasion, he could not with- 
hold lis praise from that illustrious 
prince, whose wise, firm, and mo- 
derate conduct had been conspic u- 
ous durmg the whole campaign— 
who, instead of encouraging ultra- 
ism among the Spaniards, had done 
every thing to check it; and who 
showed im that mission what might 
be -expected from him = when he 
should ascend the throne of lis 
fathers. (Hear, hear.) The ultra- 
ism complained of was the senti- 
ment of the Spaniards, and not of 
the invaders; and he (lord Liver- 
pool) had no more idea of sending 
British bayonets to make people free 
against their will, than to enslave 
the ‘m against their will. (Hear. ) He 
arrived now at a topic of great in- 
terest—the policy pursued by this 
country in regard to South Americ: 

On this subject the noble marquis 
testified his dissatisfaction with what 
he termed the reserve of the royal 
speech, and demanded further in- 
formation.—In_ a general exposition 
like that of the speech, he (lord 
Liverpool) did not know what more 
could have been said. In explain- 


ing the words made use of, he 
(lord Liverpool) was prepared to 
speak with the utmost frankness. 


If their lordships remembered — the 


various discussions that took place, 
and 
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and the ditterent proposals that were 


made upon the first imvasion of 


Spain by Bonaparte, they would 
hot require to be reminded, that 
two courses were recommended by 
their respective partisans, as fit tor 
this country then to pursue, The 
first. was to send troops into Spain, 
and to assist the Spaniards in ex- 
pelling the invader ; the second 
was to leave the ruler of France to 
do what he chose in Spain, and 
to direct our etlorts to the establish- 
ment of South Amerecan independ- 
ence.—Those who despaired of suc- 
cess in Spain, made no doubt that 
we could succeed in detaching from 
her the which then 
possessed, and therefore pressed the 


colonies she 
prosecution of this measure as our 
only rational policy, This, how- 
ever, Was not the poli y of the 
government, and tor this among 
other reasons—that our etlorts, how- 
ever suCcCe sstul, could not thus have 
terminated im the 
Europe. ‘The sword was therefore 
drawn im Spain, and by the great 
exploits of his noble frend (the 
duke of Wellington) th 
was expelled, and Europe treed 
from his yvoke.x—When the contest 
was brought to a close, and the go- 
vernment of Ferdimand restored, the 
state of the colonies, which during 
the contmuance of the war had 
thrown off their allegiance, presented 
yreat dithculties. We then ottered 
our mediation, not tor the purpose 


’ 
iy aaer 


of restormg those which had de- 
clared themselves independent, and 
were determined to maintain their 
independence, but to reconcile those 
that were still willing to be recon- 
| vy. That 
mediation was rejected ; but had it 
been accepted in time, Spain might 
have half her trans-atlantic 
She had now seen all 


ciled to the mother country, 


saved 


POSSeSSIONS, 


deliverance of 
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her colonies separated from her, 
and in the pew circumstances in 
which they were placed, we had 
proceeded openly and frankly. The 
noble marquis had said that we had 
taken the first step in acknowledg- 
ing their independence by sending 
consuls, and he asked what further 
steps had been taken. The speech 
from the throne was explicit on this 
head. Its object was to announce 
to the house, to the country, and to 
Europe, that we were wholly un- 
fettered by engagements, either to 
Spain or to our allies, and per- 
fectly free to take that course which 
our own prudence or policy might 
dictate. While he made this ex- 
plicit declaration, he was free to 
confess that practical difficulties 
would occur in our relations or in- 
tercourse with those possessions, 
till Spain renounced all claim to 
their obedience, and recognized that 
independence de jure which they 
enjoyed dle facto. If a recogni- 
tion of them, therefore, could be 
obtamed from Spain, he should 
think it a great object gained.— 
This was, however, what could not 
easily be expected ; but we were not 
bound either by the concession or 
the refusal of Spain.—lIt was an 
important fact to know, that this 
government was pertectly free and 
untettered in her policy towards 
South America, whatever course it 
should in future pursue. — (Hear, 
hear.) He came now to a topic on 
which the noble marquis had not 
touched, and which he hoped would 
be treated with temperate care by 
others—he meant the state of our 
West India possessions. On_ this 


subject he hoped their lordships 
would do what was right—that they 
would obey the dictates of duty, 
both in consulting the improvement 
and protection of the slave, and the 

security 
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security and nghts of the planter, 
who had acquired property under 
our laws : but that they would avoid 
all angry discussion — that they 
would use no intemperate lan- 
vuage—that they would avoid topics 
of inflammation, not knowing to 
what evils intemperate or imprudent 
language might lead. — (Hear.)— He 
came now to the point alluded to 
by the noble marquis—he meant 
the state of Ireland. Many oppor- 
tunities would occur for discussing 
the interests connected with Ireland, 
and he would not, therefore, enter 
upon them at any length now. 
What the noble seconder of the 
address had said, came with pecu- 


liar force from him, on account of 


his residence in that country. His 
majesty’s government had directed 
their attention to the subject of the 
evils of Ireland ; but, unfortunately, 
the greatest evils were not of a na- 
ture to admit of a legislative re- 
medy. The noble earl (Liverpool) 
then alluded to the state of the po- 
lice, and the effect of the tithe-bill 
passed last session. The tithe-bill 
was discussed at great length last 
session. It was then admitted 
by nm that it might not have any 
immediate effect In- removing the 
evils complained of, and that no 
system could be corrected at once. 
If the experiment was limited, we 
at least knew where we were, and 
how far we might proceed. The 
eHect of the bill had, however, ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine expec- 
tation. Out of 966 parishes which 
were offered for its adoption, it was 
in actual operation in 216.—Its 
operation had been happily  esta- 
blished in districts where it was most 
necessary, and where the greatest 
dithculties were to be encountered. 
The noble earl concluded by ex- 


pressing a hope that other measures 
would soon be matured for the be- 
nefit of Ireland, and giving his sup- 
yort to the address. 

Lord Holland claimed the indul- 
gence of their lordships for the time 
he might detain them in discussing a 
few of the topics to which he felt it 
necessary, after what had fallen from 
the noble lords who had preceded 
him, to advert. He did feel it neces- 
sary to express his own conviction 
that the general tone, and temper, 
and spint of the address were not 
such, as in the present state of Eu- 
rope, ought to be adopted. — (Hear.) 
But their lordships would allow him 
to notice, in the first place, one part 
of that address in which he had the 
pleasure to say, he perfectly concur- 
red; and that was, the portion that 
related to the present improving state 
of the country. He was most happy, 
and even ready to acknowledge, that 
the internal condition of the country 
was much greater, and much more 
flourishing, than it had been, at si- 
milar seasons, in former years. He 
was ready to acknowledge, also, that 
this prosperity had been, in some 
measure, owing to the wisdom and 
the firmness of parliament; and he 
was willing even to confess that, as 
the noble earl had stated, itwas mainly 
attributable to the resumption of cash 
payments. (**Hear,’’ from lord Liver- 
pool.) Indeed, he felt the more anxi- 
ous to express this opinion, because 
he himself (lord Holland) had been 
one of those who, when that great 
measure was agitated in parliament, 
most warmly opposed to it. Appall- 
ed at the possible consequences that 
might ensue, he certainly had been 
far from friendly to the execution of 
a system that he did then believe to 
be fraught with danger; and which 
he now acknowledged to have pom 

thus 
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thus mstrumental in restoring pros- 
perity to the kingdom. (Hear, hear.) 
tut while he felt it proper, and but 
fair to sav thus much, he was by no 
means equally prepared to comeide 
with that noble lord who had moved 
the address, in maintaining that it was 
likewise fair to give to his mayesty’s 
covernment some degree of merit for 
the mereasing prosperity of the em- 
pire, Pair indeed! Why, consider- 
mg under what circumstances it was, 
that the prosperity of the country had 
heen of late vears so shaken; and, 
looking to the language which the 
covernment then held, and remem- 
bering the measures that they then 
adopted, he, for one, thought it any 
thing but fur to give them any such 
credit, What! with the noble earl’s 
own acknowledgement still in their 
ears, that the past distresses of the 
country had been mainly owing to 
those wars in which they had enga- 
ced her, were their lordships to give 
to his majesty’s ministers credit for 
her present prosperity ? W hat had 
been the noble earl’s own and con- 
stant answer, when he had been so 
often charged in that house with the 
existence of those distresses 2? The 
noble earl, as their lordships could 
not fail to remember, had been con- 
stantly pleased to throw the whole 
blame of the evil upon providence, 
(Hear, hear.) That was always his 
excuse, modified, indeed, and varied 
a littl from time to time. Some- 
times the immediate cause of public 
distress was referred to the passions ; 
and the noble earl discovered that 
the people of this country were too 
amorous (a laugh)—that the females 
were too prolitt—that too large a 
quantity of people was produced. 
(Laughter.) At others, the whole 


evil war deduced from the horrors of 


plentv—from a desperate abundance : 
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and the noble earl, surrounded wath 
all the gifts of providence to man, 
exclaimed with the poet— 


‘« Inopem me copia fecit.” (A laugh.) 


Now though he (lord Holland) really 
did not think that the noble lord's 
eloquence, highly as he valued and 
respected it, had quite rooted out of 
the bosoms of our young men the 
passion of love (a laugh), nor had 
operated, well as he knew its extra- 
ordinary powers, to intercept the rays 
of light that ought to have enlighten- 
ed our globe, he recollected what the 
kingdom had suffered; and therefore, 
now that the country was recovering, 
and enjoying a prosperity, which he 
trusted in God she might long con- 
tinue to enjoy, it was in truth a little 
unfair for the noble lord to call upon 
the house for sucha species of appro- 
bation, and to say, “look at ourworks; 
look what government have done 
now.” (Hear.) It was a little un- 
fair for the noble lord, forgetting the 
preceding distress, to cry out, on 
these manifestationsof returning pros- 
perity—“ Look, my lords, at the 
prodigious services that have been 
rendered by his majesty’s ministers.” 
It was necessary, however, after these 
observations, that he (lord Holland) 
should address himself to a part of 
“the speech’? which they had heard 
read, that seemed to require some 
remark, It appeared to form one 
of the communications made in the 
speech, or at least something to that 
etlect was said, that a convention had 
been entered into with Austria, for 
the re-payment of a part of the sums 
advanced her by this country. A 
noble friend, who sat near him, had 


just reminded him that this part was 


but a small part of the whole amount 
of such advances. He thanked his 


noble friend for the suggestion: but 
he 
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ita (lord Holland) Wils well pleased 
to find that we were likely to get 
bya k CVeh a small part. The re Was, 
besides, ah old, Lyuit very sensible 
proverb, that sarad—** You are not to 
look a cift horse in the mouth’? and 
therefore he (lord Holland) was quite 
Willing to accept of the part. Now 
this partial re-payment, to: be sure, 
was any thing but a eft horse; and, 
indeed, if he might be permitted to 
compare this untortunate loan to a 
horse at all, he fancied, that if they 
ventured to look into his mouth, they 
would discover that the mark had 
(Much 


lords! ups 


been out of ita lone time. 
lauediter. ) And ow their 

would permit him to borrow once 
more from the same sort of phiraseo- 
logy, perhaps a political jockey would 
say that * A good deal of work had 
heen taken out of him Ly Wah ol me 


terest.” (Laughter.) For his own 


part, he should be well contented, if 


it should turn out that they got back 


enough to pay for the expenses of 


lord Stewart's embassy to Vieuna, 
A noble friend of his (lord Holland's) 
had said that it was to lord Stewart 
that this proposed re=payimnent Was 
prmermpally OWimnes an | though very 
possibly that noble lord might have 
had some share tm cliecting the bu- 
stness, he (lord Petlcened) felt michmned 
to Deheve that as VTeatl a part, or a 
ereater part of the merit rested with 
who hac first set on 
in the 


the noble duke 
fowt the 
cidade of candou ( al ra | ies VC 
name of candour, let all part | 


he '> 
nevoctmauon, totif 


alittle of this inerit allotted to them. 
(Hear) Something might be due to 


his miayesty’s munisters, ur the first 
piu efor nego lating about the miat- 
ter; and that share—albeit, unused 
TO Praise Tb St ha quarter—he freely 


couced d to thi COVETHINCHI, Some 


aye due to the Clli- 


and that be 


eval Goudy myst 


peror of Austria; (lord 


Holland) referred to the emperor per- 


PS24.] 
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sonally: for where there existed ne 
constitution, he was compelled to be- 
heve that i was the monarch’s own 
act ¢ and done, not only without the 
advice, but ma spirit entirely contrary 
to the wishes of his misters, (Llear.) 
But having thus apportioned out the 
merit, by giving a little eredit to his 
majesty’s government, a little to the 
noble duke, and a little to the em- 
peror of Austria, he did hope that his 
side of the house would come in also 
for a little share. (Cheers and a 
laugh.) He did hope that this mat- 
ter would have a @ood effect tn mak- 
me his majesty’s ministers think dit 
ferently about the opinions and the 
public conduct of noble lords around 
him. 

He trusted that then ble president 
of the council, for instance, (the earl 
of Harrowby) would not now say, as 
he had formerly so strenuously con- 
tended, that at all times and under 
all circumstances, and im whatever 
condition the prorkitae al relations of the 
country might be, 
lords to observe all the prin = pro- 
prievies of debate. (A daugh.) The 
Strong Opmons, which he (lord Hol- 


il behove al noodle 


land) and his noble relations, and so 
many other lords had lately CXpres wad, 
miirlit have occasionally violated the 
prim propricties of debate; buat elea 
it was, that the language which had 
boon held im partment, very objec- 
tionable, as to some tt seemed to I . 
had led to the wv hunding of no mcon 
siderable suin of inoncy. “The next 
topic upon which he would touch, 
was one of great moment; aml one 
in respect of which he fully Concur 
red with the 
had been made by his noble relation 
(lord Lansdown,) that it was wiser to 
act than to speak. It was a subject 
upon which, noble lords came to 


WISe observation that 


estimate thy COM paralnve rar CTeCcs of 
ral oor blame that were to be attri- 


i buted 
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buted to parties, every candid person 
acknowledge, that his mayesty’s 
ministers, and that house (imeluding, 
he Was Sorry t 
men to which he beloneed,) and the 
West India colonists, and the planters, 
and the Affiean esseciation, and, if he 


ust 


S ry, th body of public 


miait dare wo iv so, the house oft 
commons tf elf, Were liable to serl- 
ous blame, He should not have 
dwelt ) meds on this subject, ne 


condition of our West alias POsses- 


ae i ¢ «lt + 
i 


SIOLIS, GQ not that qu lion OCeUDL ed 
ov tau a port mot the peech as ul 


duel. It 


howe ver, to 


otlorded biter Sati faction, 
ay, that of this portion 
hiehly approved. 
haps, indeed, he mag 


ren rally hye Per- 
question 1 
thre poliey or the pro- 
ayesty S mantsters th 
so much, in such a speech, 
nature. lie 
derstand the 
prudence of his 


SO cle Tee 
priety ot fis 
we Iban 7 
UpMou subpect of this 
could very well un pro- 
pricty and even 
majesty in coming down to his par- 
ommunicating with them, 
in order that they might advise the 
rovernment how to act, m 
any 


encey UTIsSHne 


lrameut, or ¢ 


CNCCHUIVE 
revard to extraordinary 
within his extensive 
‘lord Holland) did 
not understand upon what principl 
ww 


cCliere- 
crnprre ; but he 


} 
, that Has aacay 
ime to the 


STV, Upon this (= 


CaSO, 


Britian 


parlor ntot Great 
1, askine them to proces din the 


measures to be taken with regard to 
the civilization ot) the West licha 
laves, Tt this was meant. as most 


probaby cabbuict 
mm tho 
could have wished, 


pre sent 


tit was, to toan ative 


Hiei tation ¢ f troops 
he (lord Holthand 


Coms1erbng the 


3° colonies, 
feverish state 
. that whale the 
mimending 


oft mens munes ther 


roverThnmenh were re cau- 


tion, they bad them-eh bserved it 
better ut ry thoprr com- 
mendation, iat Was meant merely 


to call upon theme ke rdships camel thi 


other house of parliament to aquoement 


the force in the island lately alluded 
to. and the other British West India 
islands; in that call he most readily 
concurred (hear, hear): and he was 
the more induced to say this, because 
as he had been re ady on former occa- 
slons to op pose, and might hereafter 
oppose, asm other pests of the em- 
pire, the merease of the army, so he 
was ready to admit, that in the present 
state of things, it might be Necessary 
that the military force of the empir 
should be increased. Nor could hi 
help observing, that with respect to 
that island, with winch he himsclf was 
more particularly connected, Jamaica, 
and speaking with reference to its se- 
curity from internal msurrection and 
external attack, and the morals and 
comorts, og most especially the 
health of his mayesty’s soldiers, he 
could much wish that the attention of 
3 of the 
Hlustrious commander-in-chief, might 
be turned to the effecting a better dis- 
tribution of forces im that country. 
This improved distnbution might be 
made with ereat advantage.—The 
measures which he (lord Holland) 
hac heard sugested in this espect, 
were—the destruction of the battertes 
and forts erected on various parts of 
the coast; the quartering the euro- 
pean troops among the Blue Moun- 
tas, which alone supphed the springs 
ofthe country ; and the formation of 
a naval arsenal at a position called 
Fort Antonio. ‘This information he 
had derived from a gallant and intelli- 
gent friend, of whom he could nevei 
speak but im terms of the haehest res- 
pect and approbation, but who was no 
longer a member of either house of 
parli aent,—m: yor-eene ral \W alpole. 
ble « 1 thus 
lant madividual, net 
was at ali tin 


his maresty’s government, or 


itertam fecling lor ai ora] 


HCTOIN because il 
picasani lo speak 
‘ ! , — 

handsomedly Of oues trend, but bee 


cause such applaus his 


was due to 
exalt 7 
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exalted public character, to his very 
supertor talents, his experience, and 
above all to the hums mity evinced by 
him im care of his men. ‘This 
ventleman’s experience had well qua- 
hitied him to sugvest to the government 
at home such unprovements as might 
most advantageously be made in the 
defence and government of the island. 
—His information was derived from 
evidence of his own senses, furnished 
during a lone and fatiguing service m 


the 


Jamaica. Noble lords would per- 
ceive that he (lord — Was 
spe king of the Maroon war, by the 


skilful management, and the equitable 
and the 
ceneral Walpole, were reduced and 
it into obedience to the vovern- 
ment. [fever the British troops in 
Jamaica, should be required to act 
there upon any similar occasion, as he 
(lord Holland) earnestly hoped they 
never would be, he could ask nothine 
better for Ins country, nor for them, 
than that they might be commanded 
by some oflicer of equal humanity, 
skill and enterprise with his friend 
eeneral Walpole. (Hear.) He (lord 
Holland) would now advert to those 
speech which would justify 
and 


pron ct dings, 


’ 
Lyre tye 
md 


parts of the s 
the vote hye 
he contessed that upon the whole the 


‘should cive to-nieht : 


tone ancl te Iper of that spec h had 
disa “P 1g wR him. Mueh mor , how- 

y had he been disap pont “| by the 
comments that he had heard upon it. 
He did hold that the state in which 
this country stor «1 with relation to the 
oth r powers of europe, was a very 
diflerent one trom that which w 
justify any thing hike exultation, joy, 
or self-congratulation. That it’ was 
fraught with inevitable disastrous con- 
sequences to this country, he was not, 


ould 


possibly, prepared to Say 5 but he 
was very sure that it was a state at 
once new and awful. Since their 


lordships had last met m that house, 


good fate of 


yoy to their lordships, 
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what had befallen the constitution of 
Spain ? For, torture the thing as they 
would, it was the Spanish constitu- 
tion; and as to what had been said 
about its beme democratieal, the fret 
Was, It was considerably less so than 
ourown. But whether it was so or 
not, or whether it incurred the dislike, 
or met with the approbation of the 
Spanish people, this fact at lest was 
but too well known—namely, that 
the eovernment of France was at this 
moment i mulitary posse ssion of 
Spain. (Hear.) That it should be 
so, and that we should not interfere 
to preventit, might be expedient, or tt 
might be unadvisable : but that the 
noble lordwho had moved this address 
should say that this circumstance was 
matter of satisfaction, (lear, hear) ; 
or, if he had not said so im terms, 
he had said in elleet, that at 
should be matter of satisfaction and 
(hear); this did 
seem truly wonderful. “To him (lord 
Holland) it seemed that the present 
state of Europe was calculated to 
awaken the livelicst and most painful 
anxiety in every English mind. Put- 
tine aside all considerations attaching 
sts and intrigues of Russia 


! 
this 


to the mtere 
and the other powers, the present state 
of curepe to his) (lord Holland's) 
mind, was fraught with consequences 
the most terrmble to this country. The 
noble lord who had seconded the mo- 
tion, had made some allusion to the 
early pertod of the French revolution, 
and the PESpectve condition of Franes 
and Eneland at that time. Let noble 
lords compare the two periods a little, 
and he thought they would) concur 
with him (lord Holland) who con- 
tended that within the last five or 


seven years this government had fre- 
quently departed from that which was 
the ancient policy of England, ay,— 
and from the VcrTy pole V (erroncously 
mind it was) that 

they 


applied, as in his 
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they had adopted at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution. That 
departure, he did maintain, had led 
event which forme rly it had 
at all times our great oby (t to 
md in that event there were 

s that threate ned the peace 
and hap is ss of these kingdoms, and 
upon the aspect of wee hit was highly 
important that they who were mtrust- 
ed with the governme ui of the enipire 
should deliberate, determine, and 
finally act. And what had been that 
ancient policy,a deviation from which 
had produced so threatening anevent , 
Their lordships well knew thet it had 
ever been to prevent the too great 


to an 
by tt 
prev nt; 


Wwtay si 


preponderance Of any wer mm cue 
rope, and especially of those coun- 
tries ron the ocean. Op- 
coasts of Franc: 
and Spain; but it must be unneces- 
sary to show that at was ever held a 

Bagland, that af the powers and re- 


which bord 


posite t PUSS Were thy 


sources of those two countries were 
Wit lded by one hand, One power, 
their united enere cles must be exerted 
to the IyUry and the pe ril of this 


CTHpITe. Such be Ing the case, it ap- 


peared to him of singularly little con- 
in What name they were so 
wielded ; or 


sequence 
Whether they were put 
sustained in one 
Whether the wielder of them 
were called the ** Grand Monarque,”’ 
or ** La Garand Nation’’— the * Mock 
(hr Kine,” or * Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” or ** the bloly \lhi- 
anee” Laughter.) It was all the 
t] of the two 
TT voverned by one will. 
\) noble | rad had alluded th the 
of the French revo- 
lutnonm, at period] 


lk COLINISSTION, OF 


Phth dit 


stEan 


Siti LETC, if thr pow r 


recedine tine 


| . - ' , 
decree of bth, oof November. 
Phat decree | ! every nation 
| | Mite ct] \ i th) throw ott 
‘ i |? } at } INle 
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war declared by England m con- 
sequence, Was allowed to be, if not 
a wise one, a justone ; just, if not 
with Spain and Holland, yet at least 
with France. But why > Because 
the French government was a demo- 
cratical one 2 (Hear, hear.) No ; 
but because this proceeding of theirs 
went to establish the right of mter- 
ference with the government of other 
states. (Hear, hear, hear.) it mat- 
tered not what micht be the ettect 
or the form of that interference. If, 
at this day, the people of France 
chose to say to us in’ England, 
*We will establish over you a ty- 
ranny or a monarchy’ or even if 
they were to say, “We will prepare 
for you a beautiful and unimpeac h- 
able constitution : and we will do 
so by foree and by our bayonets” 
(a laugh); that would be a good and 
justifiable cause of war; for in the 
eases he had put, wii rein. Consisied 
the ditference 2) It was of no moment 
whether the constitution were demo- 
cratical or monarchical ; the objee- 
tion lay to that domineering and 
intolerable principle, that the people 
of one country have a right 
terfere with the government of a- 
nother. At present, moreover, the 
was, not that there had been a 
decree passed on the 1 Oth of No- 
vernber, which was afterwards to be 
enforced ; but that the kine of 
France had enforced it by the eva- 
sion of an ancient treaty, the in- 
vasion of another kingdom, and 
his present actual possession of it. 
Kaually clear it was, that it made 
no difterence whether these eHects 
were worked by a leacue or by an 


mdividual, by one 
1 
’ 


LO lil= 


CAuse 


Maki or by TOKE 
lan one. ‘hat it Was formerly 
our object lO) prevent this dang r- 
ous Unton ef power, was as little to 
lye. doubted, as the fact 


Was to he rat 


of suc | cil 


THPPVOR, TOW @ NDS 


pea. 
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nied. ‘That tact was acknowledyed 
wid otha tithe sel up by the purty, 
and commented on,  rmtelligib ly 


hb. byw them conduct. It was 


( Phooties 


iru . tt Kneeland might) be said to 
have declined becoming a party to 
ony { league, She herself had 


oOnee bere Nh divide d between two dit- 
ferent: political sects, calling them- 
selves whigs and tories ; but both 
of them professing to act for the 
welfare of their country, and at least 
concurring mi that principal object. 
The wh i rs conceived il hecessary to 
| that the 


bey ale 
i 


mspern \ 


the allianee i which the vreater 


number of th european states Were 


engaged for the preservation of the 


balance of power. This) was_ the 
principle on which the great lord 
Somers enzaved moa war im king 
William the ‘Third’s time; it was 


of George the First's 
‘at lord Chatham’s : 
Was adopted 

ereat lord Chatham's 
It wi iS ug an recognized 
in the time of r Robert Walpole. 
"The iit ; those days hoped 
to hold the ly ul: thnce of hurope, CVC 


! | 
| ’ ’ 
ea Principe 
war: of the er 
and, 


CVol 


ti) Some sort, it 
hy the 


ereat son. 


SOVETIN 


between contending mations: and 
both party i whi S oa a8 come 
bined’ for the atturmment of this 


Coumionh object. Since the yea 

System 

had gone by 3 an “ar from 
of things, that 

icy Which was then 

no existence. 


P15, however, this ancient 
lat was cl 
the existing stat ul- 
der the confederac 
formed, it could have 
Where all the 


to be the 


)) wertul 
arbiters, there 
; arbitration— 


CUPrOpe Were 


I 
could be no equitabl 
_ ' 


wernt of naib ite 
ito 


where all thi 


Wil One SC tle . 


ho counterpoise. To 


who first 


poWer Was thir 
re could be 1 
His iaypesty” 
ohsented to that confederacy, and 
late foreign secre- 


taoy 
THLITLISLCTS, 


rly to the 


: 
Parties 


crown ot 
(irect Brit: un should form a part of 


states of 
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tary, he gave full credit: for good 
intentions, = When Bonaparte had 
still arraved around tim all the re- 
sourees of France, with all her ener- 
vies at his command, he — (lord 
Holland) should have concurred in 
thinkine eflectual coun- 
terpoise was needed ; especially as, 
resources and to the 
extraordimary man 
by whom they were commanded, 
the security of England seemed to 
demand it. ‘The governmentof that 
day thought proper thercfore to arm 
against him Spain, Russia, Prussia, 
and the othe r conte de Tate «d powers, 


that some 


looking to those 


temper of the 


But when im a course of events 
which he (lord Holland) should ever 
think unfortunate, France became 


the portion of a nominee of that 
confederacy, it became hostile to 
the welfare of europe. | Whether 
the kine of France became a mem- 


ber by accident or design, he knew 
not. “Tt was only too clear that he 
had become a party. Why then, 
what was the meanme of this por- 
tentous allrance of sovereigns 2? That 
the sovereigns of mankind should 
league together was nothing new ; 
for it was one of the oldest. of 
leagues. but leawned they were, 
ind against whom 2? (hear, hear.) 
If all the soverergas were fleagued, 
train t whom could ait be but their 
own subjects 2 With what other 


wuld they confederate but 


PUrpoOse 
voverning their 


) sUppor each on 
own by ther own wall? 
In repressing every institution that 
might hold out to their people tree- 
(hear, hear.) And 
in divesting themselves of all respon 
sibility Whatever, unde rany possible 


subjects 


dom of action 2 


case Of musgovernment or 
he ar.) Let noble lords 
been their conduct, 
secretary of that 


incapa- 
city 2 (hear, 
mark what had 


The noble tore rh) 


day assured the parhament that a 
Wily 








was avery harmless alliance indeed ; 
that there was nothing in its” prin- 
ciples which appeared injurious — to 
the iterests of Great Britain; but 
that owing to some peculiarities mn 
the edastitution, the king of England 
could not become a party to it. In 
point of fact, it turned out that this 
objection, in form as the noble se- 
cretary put it, was an objection in 
law, and to the whole question ; for, 
fortunately, the constitution did pro- 
vide that we could have no such 
connexions with foreign powers, 
without having some responsible 
avent. But the meaning of the 
other parties was soon known, for 
they explained it by their own cir- 
It was, forsooth, the mo- 
And what was 


culiars. 
narchical principle. 
this monarchical principle? The 
nght of one man to govern) many. 
It was legitimacy, not in the true 
sense of that word, but the establish- 
ment of military power in every coun- 
try where hereditary princes were 
established, for their support, even 
after their misgovernment should 
have torteited ther hereditary right, 
or that the erre umstances of the time 
should require a dynasty. The no- 


ble lord next adverted to the case of 


Naples, and to the conduct of the 
late noble foreign secretary, who, 
disapproving partially of some of the 
proceedings of the holy alhance, 
kindly to have furnished 
Austria with some hints as to the 
measures she should adopt in order 
to prevent a rupture with this coun- 
try. He (lord Holland) was very 
sure that his mayesty’s ministers 
would think with him, that from that 
time they were no members of the 
contederacy. ‘They retired from it, 
in truth, but i was with something 
like all grace, for they resembled her 
who ‘not accepting, did but halt 
The noble lord observed, 


seemed 


re fuse. 
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in respect of the conquest of Naples, 
that with whatever view it might 
have been projected and achieved, 
there was nothing in it that could put 
the safety of this country in jeopardy ; 
for doubtless, of all the members of 
that confederacy, that one which 
was least likely ‘to produce harm to 
Great Britain was Austria. The prin- 
ciples on which Austria had acted, 
seeming to dictate some other attack, 
led other arms to the invasion of 
Spain. Russia, at first covertly, but 
afterwards more openly, expressed 
her opinion, that according to the 
principles of the alliance, they were 
bound to interfere with the revolu- 
tionists of Spain. ‘+ LT know not,” 
continued his lordship, ‘* what was 
the motive which actuated Russia 
upon this occasion—whether it was 
fanaticism or zeal, or whether it was 
in pursuance of that system of ag- 
erandizement and interference upon 
which, after embroiling a netghbour- 
ing country (Poland), she has suc- 
ceeded in possessing herself of the 
larger portions of her territory—of 
one of the finest parts of what she 
calls the western territory of europe.”” 
Having taken these resolutions, these 
holy allies issued their anathemas 
against constitutional Spain, and 
summoned their troops to the cru- 
sade which they proclaimed against 
the enemies of the monarchical 
principle. The other princes of 
europe, if they did waver, wavered 
not from any distaste for this cru- 
sade, but from a fear of the conse- 
quences of their embarking in it. It 
was not that they distrusted the fide- 
lity of their own armies, but that 
they doubted the opposition of Great 
Britain. When, however, they had 


surmounted these fears, they fell at 
once to the execution of those pro- 
jects which were most congenial to 
the principles of their association. 


To 
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To their banners repaired ultras and 
priests, zealous for the monarchical 
principle ; funous fanatics, and a 
heentious soldiery; in short, every 
description of bold and bad men, 
who were allured by hope s of pluna- 
der, or by the confidence that they 
might insult the authority of Great 
Britain with impunity. M. Cha- 
teaubriand, who well understood the 
character of Ins own countrymen, 
knew that by holding out any pros- 
pect of conquest mn a foreign coun- 
trv, he secured the favour and good 
wishes of almost all) France, and 
even of the greater part of the Napo- 
leonists themselves. 

He pertectly understood, as ap- 


plied to Frenchmen, the value of 


that maxim, ** Domrnationem super 
altos, ad scrrvitium suum mercedem 
dant.’ But a noble lord had that 
“e t spoken of the freedom at pre- 
cent enjoyed in France. Why, was 
there any thing lke freedom im any 
part of Franee at this moment ? He 
(lord Holland) might be told of their 


legislative chambers and their de- 


Dates : of thew president, and their 


forms: but he did not look to these 
externals. Did he look to the mere 
moaqistratnon nomad ? Did he look 
to the forum ? or to that place im 
which their folly committed its most 
disgusting excesses ? ** Why,’ add- 
ed the noble lord, with much em- 
phasis, ** 1s there any place in France 
where a man may stand up and say 
what [ have been just saying ? 
(Cheers, and laughter.) 1 do not 
think, mdeed, that the noble earl 
Opposite (lord Liverpool), even if he 
were a despot, could so far overcome 
the natural goodness of his disposi- 
ion, as to send me to prison for the 
warmth of my language ; but thank 
God, my lords, I know that he can- 
not.’ (Laughter.) He did contend 
that the noble lord had insulted the 
sacred name of treedom, when he 


named a country in which the lan- 
euage of freemen could not be spo- 
ken in the presence of power. Where 
men could not speak, and speak out, 
upon their own concerns, there was 
no freedom, there was no country, 
there was no law ; and where was it 
upon the content of Europe that a 
man might so speak im publie ? 
(Ilear, hear.) A noble lord) near 
him, to whom he was much obliged 
for the suggestion, had just inti- 
mated to him that he ought to except 
the kinedom of the Netherlands. 
And this was true: for never was 
there a country where the govern- 
ment had shewn itself more anxious 
to preserve the freedom 1 POSSESSES 
than that of the Netherlands—an 
anxiety which was rs we traced to 
a similarity mm the habits and the 
character of the hore to the 
character and the habits of our own 
countrymen. But he now besought 
the house to mark what the actual 
eovernment of France lid done. Ut 
had placed that nation ina situation 
by which it was enabled to produce 
greater danger to europe than cover 
Napoleon, in all the plenitude of his 
power, could have effected. — it was 
in the full POsse ssion of Spain ; it 
possessed at least a preponderating 
influence m the councils of Portugal ; 
its army was flushed with recent 
success, and was led by a prince, 
who, as the noble lord (Laverpool) 
had truly said, possessed considerable 
talent, and had dis played charactei 
and conduct sufhieient to lead him on 
to other successes, which mieht tend, 
as those in Spain had done, to the 
clory and aggrandizement of France. 
It had, besides, a clergy and priest- 
hood of yehement zeal, and devoted 
to the government. Its legislative 
body had just power enough to lay 
the resources of the people at the 
feet of the ruling power, but not fel- 
low-feeling enough with the people 
hy 
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to cirect those re mHrces WIS ly and 


resolutely, It was, moreover, the 


iy riitedt 


reort of a confederacy whi 


‘ ‘ ia 7 
hover t . sICT) Wats Ute conaition of 


France : and was this, he asked, a 
state of things at all satisfac tory to the 
fecling of those who were interested 

preserving the liberties of Europe ? 
Here he felt it necessary to allude. to 
an assertion of the noble lord (Li- 
verpool), who said that he had de- 
preeated the invasion of Spain by 
Hranee. Tt was true he did so ; but 
mm what way? It was merely by 
' SISTINE thpon the great improbalnlity 
of the suecess of thatinvasion. — The 
whele tenor of the despate hes and 
remonstrances was to this etfect : the 
languave of the government was con- 
tuntiv. full of the rnevitable ereat 
loss of men, the uncertainty of the 
conquest, the nature of the Spanish 
1 Die, ALL these potnts Were Te- 
precledy nreed tothe French rovern- 
ment, and particularly by that noble 
duke (Wellmeton), who knew their 
he was sure, would 
spurn the mmputation that he used any 


iretnnents contrary to his most stead- 


foree, and who, 


fast convict! Whyothen, although 
the noble lord had Cle precy ted this 
war. what had been the result of his 
CE pre tien 7 Thos dehortetion, or 
remonstrance, or admonttion on thy 
part ot GCrreat Britain. had produced 
no etleet at all. It had been fre- 
quently said, in allusion to that long 
war which began with the French 
revolution, th Tone of its by st conse- 
quences was, that the dignity of Eng- 
land had been exalted, and that she 
had been placed im such a situation 


MOY the Powers ot CUTOpEe, aS 


el ible hy rto decide on the fate ot 


ations, Let this assertion be tried 
my the anstance of Spam. What had 
ay recently. was done tn- 
" — ; ] . 1 ] Ps 
a envy nye . it mattared 
of ! rww G « 7 oT had : tor 


e powers of the continent of 


if it were good, then the good had 
heen effected without the assistance 
of Eneland—if evil, it had been 
wrought in spite of her remonstrance, 
and against her miterests. Was thts 
not so? This, then, brought him to 
that part of the address which touched 
upon the atiairs of Spain—in all of 
which he could see no ground for 
that self-coneratulation which — the 
vovernment derived from the policy 
they had adopted. They might have 
said, that former wars had so ex- 
hausted our resources, that we could 
no longer keep up our old character 
as the champion of the freedom of 
ail europe: they mivht have said 
(though that would have been a 
strange doctrine indeed), that we had 
nothing to do with the contest. They 
might have borrowed words from 
that eloquent person who *¢ tricks 
out eloquence im all its bravery,” 
and have deseribed the bappiness 
and advantages which we had deri- 
ved from standing by in strict and 
immoveable neutrality. They might 
have told us, as that same eloquent 
person (Mr. Canning) had formerly 
done, that it would be Quixotie to 
interfere. Alihough he (lord Hol- 
land) thought that they would do 
wisely to renounce even all that 
hieh-minded and distuterested chi- 
valry, Wat the same time they would 
Hing away all the crazy follies which 
distinguished the knight of La Man- 
cha, still there was one part of his 
character which they might have as- 
sumed with decency and propriety — 
they night have appeared at least as 
the kmehts of the sorrowful counte- 
nance. (Laughter.) If they could 
not prevent, they ought to regret, this 
war; they should express disap- 
pointment— bitter and mortifying 
disappointment—not make it a theme 
for carousal and rejoicing. When 
he thought of what Eneland had 
formerly done —what sacrifices she 

had 





id 


—_—_——_ 
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had made i causes similar to that of 


‘)~ inh when he re membered that 
twas to unspotted honesty my her 
tions with other countries that 

she was midebted tor herligh station 
in curope, he could not but think, 
that it would have been more. fitting 
for the rtste r to come down to thre 
house, and say with respeet to this 
contederacyv— 

Gopecrs of England, shameful is this leagn 

cancelling your fame ; 

Bleffios your names from books of memory , 
Raving the characters of your renown ; 


Defwivg moments of conquered Frances 
{ etl ua, a l | never been 


lnstead of this, however, they found 
cause of congratulation : and neither 
Ke pune up the character of the ro- 
monte Kinght, ner adopting the 
entimrents of the jr t, the \ sought 


miotke noodles and doodles of 


every loudly, ana required that the 
fae of curope should “wear one 
(Laughter.) The 


ministers, however, might perhaps 


rt | ‘* 
WHIVCENG OTihh. 


vith they thought the success of 


rance of no consequence al all: he 
(lord Holland) thought very. ditte- 
rently. So umportant did he consi- 
der that suecess, that he thought it 


would behove the government of 


lngland to consider deeply and 
promptly whether it was consistent 
with hey reputation and her mterests 
to form a part of the confederacy. 
Phey should be prepared to decide 
whether they sa to remain in it; 
and to think well whether its opera- 
Hons were not, m= facet, directed 
against the security of europe. Up- 
on this subject he could) submit 
any Important pomts to the consi- 
deration of their lordships, but at the 
present moment he should forbear to 
doso. Tt was, however, notorious, 
that im that confederacy there were 
persons who were the avowed ene- 
Huwes to the freedom of discussion 
na the freedom of the press which 


~~! 


existed in this country, and to the 
free language which was used in that 
house, tle had no doubt there were 
many persons m the cabmets of the 
eovernments which composed that 
league, who felt, in no small degree 
angry, that men in England should 
not hesitate to eall bankruptey and 
want of faith by their right names. 
It would be recollected, too, that cer- 
tain members of that confederacy 
owed the suecess of some of their 
plans, in a great measure, to their 
having engaged religious fanaticism 
m them cause: and that, although 
them means of hurting our commerce 
were happily limited, they had not 
hesitated to throw such mpediments 
In its way as they could. It might, 
then, be que stionable, whether it 
would not be wise to destroy. this 
confederacy, end return to the old 
policy of preserving the balance of 
power mi curope; or it might” be 
advisable to keepup a power simian 
to that of the protestant party, which 
in former times had answered the 
same purpose ; or it might seem ex- 
pecient to separate and sever our in- 
terests. from the old world, and, 
looking to the United States and the 
republics of South America, to form 
some new system of alliance, and 
create some new balanee of power. 
This he, however, thought was not 
the moment nor the place for agita- 
ting such questions; but the time 
was approaching when the choice 
must be made—when some system 
must be adopted, and any would be 
better that none. It would be im- 
possible effectually to contend with 
the power of that system which was 
uniformly, silently, and ably pur- 
sued. Inthe long run, the resources 
even of the peopl of England, brave 
and patient as they were, would not 
he equi alto that power. He sincere ly 
hoped that those persons, whoever 

they 
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they might be, who should have the 
direction of the councils of the king- 
dom, would, wi il the time for hia- 
king that choice should come, choose 
wisely, and he trusted it would come 
If they did not, the nation 
brought to dis- 


soon. 
would certainly be 
grace, possibly to ruin and extine- 
tion; and this fate, if the op- 
portunity of averting it were neg- 
lected, would be fully deserved.— 
(He ar.) 

Lord Uoliand asked whether it 
was the intention of his mayesty’s 
ministers to lay any papers on the 
table egocrations 
which had taken place between Tur- 
key and Russia. 

‘Lord Liver ‘pool re p! wad, that he 
was not aware of any such papers 
which it was propos d to communi- 
Cate to the 

Ther lordships then adjourned at 


respet ting the 


horus e 


nine o'clock, 

House of Commons, Feb. 
This beme the day to which parhia- 
ment was propos cued tor the de spate hh 
house met 


of business, the ace 
cordingly, 

The speaker took the chair ata 
before three o'¢ leck + 
afier whieh, sir Thomas ‘Tyrwhitt, 
usher of the black rod, summoned 
to the 
the commussion from his ma- 
the session read, 


ibout a 


quarter soon 


the house house of lords, 
hear 
jesty for opening 
Viti r hi Wing been absent for ; 
an hour, the 
turned, and passed through the house 
to Ins private room. He resumed 
the chair at a tew minutes before 
o'clock, at which hour there 
rather a full 
members, 

The Se ake r 
that he had, pursuant to 
hhament, is 


quarter of waker re- 


four 
Wilts 


informed the house, 
wt of pure 
ued writs for the return 
Lincolnshire, 


hon. ( harle : An- 


members 
ih) thre Toon ot this 


of new 


attendance of 
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derson Pelham, now lord Yarbo- 
and for the borough * Lis- 
. Wile 

Ger- 


rough ; 
ke and, j in the room of the ho 
liam Eliot, now earl of St 
mains. 

The new members then took the 
oaths and their seats. 

Mr. Lushington moved tor new 
writs for the return of members—tfor 
the borough of Eye, in the room of 
sir Robert Gifford, who had accepted 
the oftice of lord chief justice of the 
court of common pleas ;_ for the bo- 
rough of Ashburton, in the room of 
sir J. Singleton Copley, who had 
accepted the office of his majesty’s 
attorney-general ; for the city ot 
Oxford, in the room of Charles We- 
therell, esq. who had accepted the 
office of his mayesty’s solicitor-gene= 
ral; for Wieton, in the room of sir 
John Osborn ; for Sandwich, m the 
room of Joseph Marryat, esq. de- 
ceased ; for the county of Cavan, m 
the room of the right hon. J. Max- 
well Barry, now earl of Farnham ; 
and for Dumitries, in the room of 
Wilham Robert Keith Douglas, esq. 
who had accepted the office of one 
of the lords of the admiralty. 

Lord Wilham Fizqercld moved 
for a new writ for the return of a 
member for the county of Louth, in 
the room of the right hon. Thomas 
Henry Skeftington, now a peer. 

The clandestine — outlawry 
passed through the usual form. 

The speaker then said, that the 
—— attended in the house of lords, 

» hear the royal speech read by 
commission, a copy of which he 
would then read. 

The address was moved by Wr. 
Mill, which, as usual, was an echo 
of the speech. Mr. Hill was fol- 


Inall 


lowed by Mr. Daly, who concluded 
by expressing the pleasure he 

seconding the address. 
The speaker then read the address 
from 


felt in 
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from the chair, and, on the question 
being put— 

Mr. Broug ham Tose. He said 
that he rose thus e ‘arly to press upon 
the attention of the house chie tly in 
consequence of the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. mem- 
ber who had so eloquently seconded 
the motion for the address. With 
respect to the spe ech itse ‘lt, he Was 
in the same situation in which he 
believed the great majority of the 
members of that house found them- 
selves on the present might, when 
they heard forthe first ime the topics 
of the speech, save what they gleaned 
by hearsay in the morning, through 
the various channels of communica- 
ton open to the m—partly, indeed, 
t! Wouen thy (nelsh heWspapers, 
and partly, also, through the foreign ; 
for through the one, as through the 
other, they had had anticipations of, 
he belteved, equal accuracy. He 
should. therefore wish, considering 
thie ereadl linportance Ol ‘the occasion, 
the greater importance of the crisis, 
and the magnitude of the topies, 
which sucha speech must necessarily 
embrace—he could wish, he. said, 
on this occasion, and now more than 
on any withm his memory, to be 
allowed to recur to the good old- 
established practice of consideration 
before they discussed the speech 
from the throne, and not to be driven 
prematurely, and ina state of come 
parative ignorance, to do that which, 
in whatever way it could be viewed, 
amounted to nothing more nor less 
than to comnut themselves to the 
adoption of certain propositions, 
which were precipitated into. their 
VIEW by his miajesty’s S ministers on 
the very first day of the session. 
(Hear.) But as he knew litle of the 
contents of the s weech, except from 
the sources to which he had already 


referred, and as had only heard 


the subjects therein referred to glan- 
ced at and elucidated in the speech 
of the hon, seconder, not having had 
the advantage hearing the hon. 
mover’s speech, he had only the 
power, upon the spur of the occa- 
sion, to notice such arguments as he 
had heard in support of the topics, 
ina speech which he had not the 
opportunity of considering ; and the 
consideration of which, he was atraid, 

he had no chance of inducing the 
house, according to the good old 
practice, to postpone, There were, 
indeed, certam expressions and opi- 
nions which had crossed the lips of 
the hon. seconder which he had 
heard with great delight; and so, on 
the other hand, there were others 
which he had used, to which he 
could not defer his opposition one 
moment, and the policy and  prin- 
ciple of which he must positively 
contradict. For the former—namely, 
the parts of the hon. member's 
speech which gave lim the warmest 
pleasure, he had to refer to his con- 
cluding observations, which, consi- 
dering the occasion when he uttered 
them, his situation, and the circum- 
stances when he avowed such princi- 
ples, were not only worthy of the 
age m which the hon. member lived, 

but atlorded some presage that the 
time had at length arrived, when that 
disgraceful system under which [re- 
land had been so long misgoverned 
was to be abandoned, and when that 
unhappy country was at length to be 
ruled on some constitutional, mtelli- 
ble, and consistent mode of govern- 
ment (hear, hear); and not by hav- 
ing one officer in its administration 
so placed, and so acting, as to thwart 
another, or both of them so relatively 
situated im the scale of their system, 
as to be neutralised by a powe which 
worked at home, and which the ‘y 
were afraid to strike ; or, by not be- 


or 
mig 
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ing allowéd to « aurry with them any 
settled determination to act entirely 
tor the benent of the people and the 
tranquillity of the state. It was time 
that an avowal should be 
some wish to give to Treland the bene- 
fit of constitutional freedom-—- of that 
prrce teal administri tion of oood laws, 


which was the real and best mode of 


securing the public co-operation in 
their behalf: it was time to hold out 
that hope to a suttering and long 
mi coverned people, who h ad, to use 
of the hon, 
known the British 
bars which shut 


the eloquent language 


seconder, only 
constitution by thr 
it out from them. 


this were the new and g@ood poliey 


~ 


lreland, he 
as the 


which was to dawn upon 


hartedt it Appr Chi, not alone 


ereatest bles ie whi ti could be be- 


stowed tipon that atHicted people, 


but as the most certamm means ote \- 
1 nding COT ord adnonye all classes ot 
his majesty’s subjects, and making 


them more generally useful to the 


emprre at large. This chanee, how- 
ever, to be ettective, must not be de- 
laved : it) must be promptly taken 


up by an ettective and honest ettort 


of the covernment, 
rectly trom them, and promulgated 
n avowed determination to have 
mntlexibly epplied. 
Concurrme, as he 


emanating di- 
witha 
teostrictiv. and 
(Hear, hear. 

did, am this prart of the hon. mem- 
bers speech, it was with regret that 
hie ly id to lollow up hus other obser- 
most decided ex- 
presston of dissent from many of the 


indeed, 


vations with the 


SCntMMeHIS Tritt red hy him. 


he could hardly understand some oft 


made 
and conduct of Great 
rit in towards the I 


Tike’ Comments which he had 
Liproonn thre poles 


foreign rela- 


tions; he hardly knew on what pas- 
4 by at rye'y late Miereourse with 
t re "nH eof ~ bey y rial ‘ uelt ti ti l)- 


cursory and p- 


made of 


(Hear, hear.) It 


parent regret which the honourable 
member had ; appli dto the infamous 
invasion of Spain, following his 
allusion to the single sentence which 
the speech contained respecting that 
event, and which was one congratu- 
lating the sovereign on the line of 
policy he had been advised to adopt. 
Good God ! what was that line of po- 
licy 2? It might have been right, or 
it might have been wrong—it was 
now too late to argue the question of 
that policy ; but was its ettect that 
upon which the parhament had a right 
now to congratulate their sovereign 2? 
To have adopted a difterent policy 
might, perhaps, as the honourable 
member supposed, have led to deteat ; 
but even in that view of it, they were 
only one degree better than they 
would have been had they made the 
experiment of their interference. This 
country might have been, under one 
alternative, doomed to witness, not- 
withstanding her interposition, the 
conquest of Spain by France, and the 
ultimate possibility of being involved 
ina war, without making the attempt 
to frustrate the aggression of the in- 
vader. That had not 
taken, but had remained a witness of 
the ageression. Was that atopic of 
congratulation 2 It might have been 
wise not to have gone to war: but 
he must repeat, that of all topics of 
self-congratulation, and of all times 
to uree them in the face of the world, 
this was the most extraordinary, the 
most incredible, when the avowed 
object of France and those with whom 
that power was in conjunction, was to 
put down the spark of libe tty where- 
ever it dawned. Was that the mo- 
ment for England to congratulate 
herself upon her non-interference to 
save the privileges of independent 
states ? At least, it became a free 
nation lke this, not to withhold he 


course she 


remonstrance from being heard, rather 
than 
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than her congratulation upon her own 
passiveness, by the supporters of that 
league of despots, who, in the first 
instance, ee ney of France 
acainst Spam, have avowed their 
armed conspiracy against the liberties 
of the world, ‘He: ar, hear.) That 
such a moment should be taken by a 
British parliament to congratulate the 
crown, that matters have not gone 
worse with the people of England, 
would hardly be credited, unless by 
these who heard the words of the ad- 
dress. Let the house recollect what it 
was wiich had happened since they 
had last met ; 1t was on/y the conquest 
ot — by Ir: ince—only that France 
had. by force of arms, possessed her- 
selfot that ancient and once powertul 
nation— and only that Great Britain 
had suffered almost without remon- 
rly that french achievement to 
he performed: and yet England was 
now to congratulate herself upon what 
she had done, or rather failed to have 
done, tor the preservation of the liber- 
ties of an independent state. There 
was a time when that event (the con- 
quest of Spam) was much more dis- 
tant than it lately looked—when the 
situation of England was at home 
most different from what it now was— 
when the necessary mode of conduct- 
ing the particular war was the most 
expensive of all the expensive wars 
that ever were undertaken—and yet 
at that time the struggle of Spain was 
by England mantully and victoriously 
defended, and her victories in- that 
cause celebrated throughout the world: 
to what avail, he now asked, was that 
expense and blood-shed? — (Hear, 
hear.) It was now indeed, and sad 
to say it, needless to discuss the dit- 
ferent policy which the government 
hicacl On the late oceasion pursued ; 
but for Grod's sake, uf it cannot be the 
uilyye ct of remonstrane e, let it not be 
pit forth on parhamentary record as 
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a fit source for expressing felicitations 
to the throne. The honourable mem- 
ber had dwelt upon the inadequate 
resistance made by the people of 
Spain to their mvaders, and had from 
thence inferred, that the Spaniards 
had altered their attachment to a free 
constitution, and, to say the least of it, 
evinced but a very moderate desire 
for a species of libe ty for which they 
were not prepared, ‘and manifested 
no feeling to make any sacrifice tor 
the maintenance of the new = con- 
stitution provided) for them. This 
argument of the honourable mem- 
ber cut two ways ; and, viewed 

either, carried with it many dith- 
culties. He should lke to know if 
Spain was not agamst the present re- 
stored government if the feelmgs 
and principles of an immense part 
of the Spanish population were not 
decidedly favourable to the system 
which the allies had subverted —if 
such had not been, and still was not 
the predomuin: int desire of that people, 
why was France compe led to keep 
OO or 70, 000 tro ps 1 Spain to prop 
the throne of Ferdinand? (Hear.) 
The smote member's argument, 
to say the least of it, placed him in 
this dilemma —either the Spanrards 
loved a free constitution, and must 
be kept down from the cnyoyment 
of it by an overawing force 3) O} 
France is conquering Spain, and pre- 
pared to hold that’ state as a con- 
quered country. ‘There was no getting 
rid of that dilemma. There was one 
of two conclusions to which the ar- 
cument, as put by the honourable 
member, meviti ibly led one of them 
was most hostile to the plighte ‘ds fauath 
of a great nation, most dangerous to 
the safety of surrounding states, and 


most deeply committing the public 
honour of France, who, but the spre 
before her invasion, had disavowed 
ll idea ofa direct attack Upon Nparn. 





OU 


In the face of europe, France had 
disavowed that aggression formed any 
part of her views towards Spain. The 
British government was duped by the 
disgusting hypocrisy which then veil- 
ed the designs of France ; and beng 
so duped, the means were overlooked 
of seeing what could be done to avert 
the fate of Spain. But, on the other 
hand, if that were not the alternative 
to which Spain was reduced, and that 
she had a desire to maintain her con- 
stitution, but compelled to vield to 
the foree of circumstances, was her- 
self unable to present a sutticient front 
to her mvaders, although she claimed 
the aid of other tree countries for a 
support that would have been trifling 
to them, vet adequate to her exigen- 
cles —a titling pecumary aid, a smal 
naval the 
which she might have derived trom 
the maividual services of enterprising 
individuals by the repeal ofthe foreren 
enlistment bill—these, with her own 
etloris, might have had a fair trial, 
although it was inpossible to foresee 
the actual result. ‘There was no get- 
ting rid of the dilemma which he had 
He beheved the Cause of the 
disasters of Spain had arisen from the 
conduct of both parties, who were 
attected Loy thie He be- 
heved that Spam was prepared to 
detend 
to herself without leaders 
ternal support, threat 
Was kept down by the overwhelm- 
ing power of France—that she suf- 
fered a conquest of her national in- 
dependence, the worst) and most 
dangerous of all conquests, im the 
face of a eiwihlized world. This was 
an overt act m the conspina V of the 
creat band of tyrants against the li- 
toe ites of troe 
W hile anothy reereat nation, bie re lItthe 


COo-Opcration, resources 


traced, 


chileminna. 


her constitution, though left 
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stil] 


and she 


States; and it was done 


( radle ot tres dom, remane d “ passive 
spectator of that blow, which, by the 
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least active interposition, she might 
have repelled. What had they gained 
by the policy on which they were 
now called upon to felicitate them- 
selves > The honourable gentleman 
had asserted, that at no former period 
of her history had Great Britain held 
a more commanding attitude in the 
eyes of the world, or one in which she 
more completely held the balance of 
power in the scale of human polities, 
W here,where was this shown ? Where 
was this preponderating control of 
influence visible >? They once, in- 
deed, could boast of that proud pre- 
eminency, but he challenged any 
man to point out its existence now, 
in governing the destinies of states. 
Either they had the power, and re- 
frained from using it, or they had 
sullered the beam which upheld hi- 
herty and the independence of nations 
to be kicked by despots, and the ba- 
lance overpowered ; or they suffered 
themselves to be duped and cajoled, 
and shut out from the european sys- 
tem; or, what was, if possible, still 
worse, to be called into it, when (and 
indeed upon no other occasion) they 
were wanted as brokers, when the 
bills were to be paid, and the money 
supplied to mect the exigency of the 
scheme. (Hear, hear.) Oue mode 
of estimating the sense entertained by 
the contimental powers, of the conduet 
and station of England was, to see mn 
what heht foreigners used them. — It 
was now the proverbial talk abroad, 
when the politics of England were 
discussed, that she was no longer en- 
titled to rate herself as a_ first-rate 
controlling power—no, nor even as 
a second-rate; but must take her 
place as a insular power, where na- 
ture had put her, or where she had 
put herself. It might be said, that 
the dangers which were imputed to 
the system of the foreign desp ts were 
fanciful, distant, and chimerical. He 


was 
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was prepared to maintain the con- 
trary from the avowed principles of 
the conspirators, commonly called 
“The Holy Alhance.’ (A- ery of 
‘*hear.’’) What! was this designa- 
tion of these sovereigns doubted ? 
Why. it was not his, but that which 
they had given themselves, dropping 
the adjective which they had been 
pleased to prefix to it. (Hear.) There 
was but one view which could) be 
taken of that league of conspirators, 
amd the motives of their alliance. He 
did not expect that any measure would 
pr coed fromthese conspirators during 
the course of either the present year 
or of the next year, or even of the 
vear after that, expressly designed to 
wound the pride, or outrage the feel- 
ings of the people of this country 5 
for though they were prevented by 
many considerations from plunging 
hastily ito the miseries of war,— 
though they were bound over to keep 
the peace i recognizances of eight 
hundred millions sterling, — (hear, 
hear) ; yet as, inthe case of private 
individuals, there were insults which 
compelled them to forfeit the recog- 
nizances to which they had entered, 
so also, in the case of nations, there 
were circumstances so injurious to 
their honour, so galling to their pride, 
and even so alarming to their fears, 
as to mduce them to torieit the recog- 
nizances by which they were bound, 
and to say, in language more war- 
ranted by high feeling than by sound 
discretion, * Let the debt vo: let 
the storm come; we are prepared 
for the worst; and hap what hap 
may, will submit no longer to. the 
contumely and outrage of these op- 
pressors of mankind.’ Theretore, 
it was, he conceived, that the imperial 
personages abroad would proceed 
slowly and craduaily, but still silently 
and surely in their infernal work ; 
that they would not assail us by any 


direct and immediate measures, but 
would accustom us by degrees to bear, 
first one thing and then another, tll 
at last, when they had come to that 
point at which we necessarily must 
stop, we should tind that we had lost 
the golden opportunity of resisting 
them with success ; and having lost 
with it that which to mdtviduals was 
every thing, namely, our honour, 
should be driven at their good time, 
and not at our own, to wage a lone 
and sanguinary, and perhaps unsuc- 
cessful strugele agaist those whom we 
could have resisted successfully had 
we resisted them in the first outset of 
their aggressions. tn making these 
assertions, he was not indulge in 
empty and unsupported declamation, 
He had only to ask the house to look 
at the conduct of these crowned con- 
spirators abroad, and then request 1 
to judge of what their intentions, and 
feelines, and conduct, must soon be 
towards us. (Hear.) He had been 
told during the last session—and as 
it was a most important point, and 
one of which he had a most vivid re- 
collection, he would proceed to it 
tirst—he recollected what he had been 
told, with a sneer of contempt, by a 
right honourable secretary, when he 
had stated to hin that according to 
information which he had received the 
allied sovereigns had commenced 
system of unwarrantable interference 
with the Swiss cantons. He had 
said at the time that he did not be- 
lieve all the information which he had 
received, but had added, that if the 
least part of the least statement which 
he had heard were founded upon fact, 
it was much, too much to be then dis- 
closed. The riehit honourable SecTyTCc- 
tary, mr ply, contented himself with 
parodying the ex] pres ssion which he 
had used, and éa net venture to say, 
‘there is no foundation for such a 
storv,” which would have been sa- 
| tisfactory. 
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in that country, with 
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Wwe hac res ding 
all the itelligence 
his cluty and his business to 
leet, had not heard any 
such @ measure, there could not be 
any truth in the information which 
he had received regarding it, The 
relht honours ible secret: ry, however, 
ventured to say, * Tf the least part 
of the least statement which the hon. 
and learned eventleman has made, ts 
much too much for him to disclose, 
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appanage to Austria. Sorry wats lie 
1o state—but it was a matter too ill. 
portant to be passed over in si] nce 
— that those individuals whom the 
calamities of their country, 
oppression of its rul I's, had induced 
to seek refugee im Switzerland, had 
been driven from its confines with 
an aggravation of sutlering that was 
totally unnecessary, evel to accom- 
plish the infernal purposes of their 
persecutors ; and that the press had 
been put down with a degree of su- 
periluous virulence for which it was 
impossible to account upon any ra- 
tional principle ; for, not content 
with putting down those journals 
which communicated politic al intel- 
ligence (and which, though they 
might perhaps be expected to con- 


and the 


tain political discussion, contained 
litthe or none), or those journals of 
intelligence, min which certam mat- 
ters of political discussion — were 
mixed, they even put down those 


journals of which the object was mere 


literary and scientific discussions, for 
no other reason, that he could learn, 
than that they savoured of discussion, 
and that discussion and conspiracy 
could) not stand (Llear, 
hear.) i ie in re ply ’ 
notwithstanding all clr- 
cumstances, the izer= 


towethe I. 
mihi he told 

thai these 
foances of Sw 
land, though small in amount, were 
fiourtshine for its CATCH that its 
people were contented and cheertul, 
and almost free from taxation ;: 
there was tranquillity within, and no 
disturbance from without; and yet, 
though ali this were true, he would 
stl call) Switzerland an unhappy 
country, placed as it was under the 
beck of foreien despots, and so 
mnive at the 
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people of Switzerland were made 
their accomplices, and so contrived 
to preserve nominal treedom, whilst 
practically suifering all the indigni- 
Tres of most abject slavery. By 
such conduct they trusted to esc “ape 
those evils which open resistance 
would immediately bring upon them ; 
and all they gained by such obe- 
dience to the mandate of their mas- 
ters was a post ponement—a short 
postponement at best—of the misfor- 
tunes which they dreaded. Nor was 
it in Switzerland alone that these 
conspirators made their power to be 
felt and feared. In Germany they 
exercised sinilar control; and it 
was not too much to say, that they 
acted as police— it kind of roy il, 
imperial, and milit ry police, all 
over the continent of Europe. In- 
deed, they acted lke that unseen 
body, which formerly exercised its 
intluence over Germany, to coun- 
teract principles and practices as de- 
testable as theirs. Like that unseen 
body, these conspirators met in se- 
cret conclave to effect their objects : 
like them, they deliberated on their 
decrees in private, and afterwards 
appointed individual members to 
execute them im pubhe. For in- 
stance, sentence went forth against 
Italy, and Austria was appointed to 
desolate and overrun it. On a sub- 
sequent occasion, Spain and Portu- 
cal became the object of their raze, 
and to France was allotted the task 
of punishing and enslaving them. 
On one day Austria, and on another 
France, was the power selected to 
execute the order of this confedera- 
tion of despe ts; andthat, too, with- 
out any deference to us or to our mnte- 
rests (indeed, as to our interests, it 
would only enhance the merit of the 
deed, if it were decidedly hostile to 
them)—without any regard to our 
feelings, principles, customs, or opi- 
1824.] 


nions; and the bitter fruits of them 
were reaped by their victims, or by 
ourselves, without any question he. 
ing made as to therr ellects, or any 
objection being urged by us as to 
their consequences. (Hear, hear.) 
And this, he was to be told, was 
subject of congratulation to the pco- 
ple of England! = Thas was holding 
the balance of power, swaying the 
destinies of Europe, and executing 
our OWN purposes, as absolutely as 
we ever did in the most high and 
palmy state’? of our national glory ! 
(Cheers.) ‘To return, however, to 
the pomt from winch he had di- 
eressed. He had before deseribed 
to the house the complete slate of 
vassalage to which the press had 
been reduced in Switzerland. — If 
any man doubted of its being in a 
similar state of subjection and degra- 
dation m Germany, he would mere 'y 
remind him of what had occurred ; 
short time ago in the kingdom of 
Wurtembureg, where a mandate was 
given to the government to suppress 
an obnoxious journal, and where the 
obnoxious journal was suppressed 
accordingly. He had been told, 
upon authority which he could not 
dispute, that there Was ho part of 
Germany in which the editor of 


journal Sod publish any thing that 


was calculated to ove umbrave— he 
would not say to the sovereign of his 
own country (for that was a matter 
of municipal law and domestic ar- 
rangement)—but to the czar of Mus- 
covy, the king of France, and the 
emperor of Austria—foreign powers, 
natural enemies to each other, be- 
tween whom no alliance could exist 
that was not founded upon the prin- 
ciple of conspiring against the liber- 
ties of nations, and who had no more 
right, title, or prece ‘dent, to interfere 
with the press of Germany, than the 
commons of England had to inter- 

C fere 
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fere with the press of France, or to 
command the suppression of any 
journal published in its metropolis. 
(Hear, hear.) He was afraid that 
this was the case in Italy also. An 
Austrian army, as they all knew, 
had overrun that beautiful yet mise- 
rable country. The south of it was 
soll occupied by a body of 30,000 
men, whilst the north had recently 
witnessed a scene of horror (loud 
cries of * hear’’ from all sides of the 
house), of which the mere recollec- 
tion made the blood curdle in the 
veins, and filled every feeling breast 
with the strongest emotions of dis- 
cust and abhorrence. Despotism 
had there added new horrors to the 
cruelty which it always exhibited in 
executing its decrees, and had ag- 
eravated, by the most ingenious bar- 
harity, the mental tortures which it 
was m the habit of inflicting on its 
unhappy victims. Tle wished not 
to excite the feelings of the house 
by any glowing appeal to their pas- 
stons ; but he could not help asking 
them whether any language of con- 
demnation could be too strong for a 
vovernment, which, when indivi- 
duals had been sentenced to death 
after three years’ confinement ina 
fortress remote from their friends, 
unacquainted with their crime, and 
unconfronted with their accusers, 
could, after their relatives had un- 
dertaken a week's journey to apply 
for merey, send them back without 
any answer, and withhold from them 
the Knowledge that an order had 
been already issued to remit the ca- 
pital prart of the sentence, and to 
change it (hic could not Say whether 
In merey or not) to protracted im- 
prsonment tor ten or twenty yoars 
in Austrian fortresses > (Hear.) Let 
them refleet on th mental agony in 
whieh those unt tippy females must 
have travelled back to their unhappy 


relatives, in ignorance of the con» 
mutation of their sentence, and ex- 


pecting to arrive at the place of their 


imprisonment too late to catch their 


last sigh, or to pay the last offices of 


affection to their bleeding remains ; 
let them reflect on the mass of wan- 
ton and unnecessary suffering to 
which they were thus exposed ; and 
then, if they could, let them with- 
hold from those who inflicted it their 
disgust, and hatred, and deepest 
execration. This was a sample, and, 
he was sorry to say, not a solitary 
sample, of what was daily doing in 
that conquered country. He spoke 
of it not as an evil caused by its 
municipal law, but by the presence 
of a foreign and insulting enemy. 
It was not, however, the only griev- 
ance to which the Austrian subjects 
of Italy were exposed. It was true 
that torture was abolished, and that 
the rack was no longer in use; but 
unfortunately the judge of police was 
invested witha power, which enabled 
him, if his victim did not answer as 
he wished, to aggravate his suffer- 
ings in any proportion which he 
thought fit. Tor instance, he could 
place him ina dark instead of a hght 
dungeon; he could feed him on 
bread and water, instead of the usual 
prison allowance ; he could confine 
him for ten or even twenty days ima 
cell, which he was authorised to 
render more or less damp and un- 
wholesome, according as the prisoner 
shewed a greater or a less sense of 
the enormity of his offence : in other 
words, according to the honesty, or 


obstinacy, or strength of nerve, of 


his victim; and thus he was enabled 
to extort by a slower, though not 
a less etlective, torment than the rack, 
anavowal of guilt where the indivi- 
dual Was not guilty, and a denuncia- 
tion of crime against those who had 
hever committed it. These prac- 
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tices, they were aware, had been now 
carried on in Italy, under Austrian 
superintendence, for upwards of 
three years. In some cases the vICc- 
tim had sunk underthem ; in others, 
the culprit had been so completely 
worn down by his sufferings, as to 
have sought to escape from them and 
hfe together, by confessing guilt 
which he had never perpetrated ; 
and in many, the nearest relations 
had inculpated each other of crimes, 
which it was afterwards proved, up- 
on the clearest evidence, that it was 
not possible that they could have 
committed. This, he repeated, was 
daily done in Italy, under Austrian 
superintendence, 1 conformity with 
the mandates of the conspirators 
whom he had before described. 
The ‘y nee «dl not order it to be done in 
Spain by the satellites of France, be- 
cause they had a more active and 
appropriate agent for their ays 
in’ that country, in the person of 1 
beloved monarch (a laugh), elie 
he defied any one to deny it—was 
more the object of the conte mpt, 
disgust, and abhorrence of civilised 
Kurope, than any other man now 
living init. * There he ts,”’ conti- 
nued the learned gentleman, ‘a fit 
companion for the unholy band of 
kines who have restored him to the 
power which he has so often abused, 
m order to give him an opportunity 
of abusing it once more! There he 
is, withthe blood of Riego yet drip- 
ping on his head, seeking fresh vie- 
tims for the seatiold, and ready to 
proceed, on the first summons, to 
the torture of the helpless women 
and unoftending children whom for- 
tune may have placed in his power. 
| believe that in this house, as well 
as in this country, there is only one 
feeling revarding the conduct of these 
tyrants. | beheve that if the coun- 
try were polled, man by man, though 


there might be some who think it 
unfit to give vent at present to such 
sentiments as I have expressed regard- 
ing them, there would be none to dis- 
pute their propriety or correctness. 
I beheve that I might call upon the 
house now, as I did three years ago, 
in the case of the unprincipled ag 
gression upon Naples, and with the 
same success. I believe that I might 
even call upon those gentlemen who 
think me unwise in making the de- 
claration I have done, and put the 
question to them, one after another, 
without any fear as to their answer — 
‘ Do you, or do you not, abhor the 
whole conduct, character, and princi- 
ples of those conspirators, who are 
now exerting their utmost power to 
degrade the moral dignity of man, 
to bring back the times of mtellec- 
tual darkness, and to deluge the 
fairest plains of Europe with the 
blood of all who opposed themselves 
to the completion of their infamous 
design 2? ’’ (Cheering.) ‘The learned 
eentleman then reminded the house, 
that it behoved them to considei 
the dithiculties into which the recent 
pohey of the continental monarclhis 
was calculated, at no very distant 
pertod, to plunge the country. How- 
ever insensible we had shewn our- 
selves to the aggression upon Old 
Spain, it appeared that we were 
likely to be a little more sensitive to 
any ageression upon New Spain. 
He knew that there was a party in 
the state—he trusted an insignificant 
one — which had said, ** Let France 
rile Old Spain; let all the resources 
of that magnanimous and once pow- 
erful nation be placed in the hands 
of our ancient enemy and rival; Tet 
all the sea coast of Spain, with its 
different harbours and arsenals, be 
in her undisturbed and undisputed 
let her have possession, as 
s, of those parts of 
Spain 


control ; 


lone as she please 
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Spain trom whieh an enemy can 
easily invade treland—that 
country in which, as the hon. se- 
conder of the address had well ree 
marked, it has long been our plan 
and our policy to keep the people 
divided and disconnected ; let all the 
advantages of Spain, natural as well 
as adventitious, after they have been 
nnuproved to the utmost by the intel- 
lect of France (a power the least cal- 
culated in Europe to neglect them), 
bs employed against us: let all this 
be done: still all the danger that can 
arise from them ts, a distant appre- 
hension—an idle fear. If we do 
quarrel with France, it is no matter: 
we have beat her once, when she 
was mightier than she is now; and 
if need come, Wwe Can beat, and will 
heat her again.’ All this might be 
very true: we might, and he trusted 
Wwe should, he successtul in such a 
till he thought it might 


most 


struggle ~ 


be as well to avoid even the cause of 


quarrel, ina case where, if quarrel 
did oceur, we must necessanly run 
up a bill of 100 milhons, to say no- 
thiag of the many thousand lives 
which must be sacrificed during its 
It was all very well 
that such a calamity— for war under 
any circumstances, was a calamity— 
hould happen, where the honour as 
well as the interest of the country 
Was at stuke: bat stall, af at were to 
eceur, we should not allow our ad- 


contiuance, 


versary to take undisputed possession 
beforehand of every advantage that 
was calculated to annoy us. 
individuals, however, acted 


Some 
and he 
was not now alluding to his majes- 

as af the 
the country were not worthy of re- 
] 


card, and as if its 


tv's munisters 


Interest were the 
only legitimate cause for its engaging 
in war. They considered that our 
honour had not been tarnished by 


tha . j ; . 
the agyression of France on Spain ; 


honour of 
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vet they saw our dearest interests en- 
dangered by the very suggestion that 
a similar aggression was contem- 
plated by France upon Spanish Ame- 
rica. Their language almost amount- 
ed to this —* I care not for my cha- 
racter—I value not my honour ; but 
touch my pocket, and you touch my 
life. ‘Touch what you will, but for 
God's sake touch not the colonies ; 
if you do, you touch the manufac- 
tures of England—you place yourself 
in collision with one of our most de- 
licate interests :’’ and, as some said, 
though he again repeated, not his 
majesty’s ministers, ** You give 
us cause, and make it time for us 
to arm.’’ He could not understand 
by what misapplication of ingenuity, 
or by what subtilty of argument, those 
men could persuade themselves that 
we had a right to protest against the 
aguressions of France upon South 
America, after we had not uttered a 
word of protest against her aggres- 
sions upon Spain. At the present 
moment the colonies belonged de 
jure to Ferdinand. According to the 
doctrines advanced by France before 
she mvaded Spain, he was not more 
out of possession of Mexico than he 
Was out of possession of Madrid. It 
Was to relieve him from the power of 
the constitutionalists, and to restore 
him to his legitimate authority in 
Spain, that French troops were march- 
ed into Spain. This pretext was not 
quarrelled with, and what was there 
to prevent a similar excuse from 
being as good in the case of the 
Spanish Americas as it had been in 
the case of Old Spain? Besides, it 
might be asked, had not Ferdinand 
anmght to take back colonies which 
were undoubtedly his before the com- 
mencement of the war? To that 
question he knew that the right ho- 
nourable secretary Opposite had given 
a decisive answer. In one of his 


state 
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State papers he had said, ** Time, and 
the course of events, appear to have 
substantially decided the separation 
of the colonies from the mother coun- 
trv.”” But he would ask, had not 
“time and the course of events,’ at 
the time of the French invasion, more 
* substantially’? decided that the 
Spanish constitution was the consti- 
tion of that country? Had it not re- 
sisted all the attempts of its assailants, 
from its establishment in 1820, down 
tothe year 1823?) The fact was be- 
yond dispute. Until French gold and 
French intrigue set up the army of the 
faith, the constitutional government 
of Spain was clearly an indepe ndent 
covernment : indeed, it had been re- 
cognized more than once by our own 
cabinet, and had been more forme tly 
recognized several years before by 
the imperial autocrat of Russia him- 
self. If we ever went to war to pre- 
vent France trom taking possession 
of the former colonies of Spain, there 
would be an inconsistency 1n Our po- 
hey, which ought to he recone iled, 
but which, in his humble opmion, 
it would be beyond the wit of man 
to reconcile. He knew that he was 
expressing the hope of every man in 
the country, when he said that he 
hoped that the colontes of Spain would 
never, under any circumstances, re- 
turn under the dominion of the mo- 
ther country, (cheers), no matter 
whether she was to exist under a 
constitutional government, or an ab- 
solute despotism, or whether England, 
France, or Russia, was to hold the 
preponderating power in her coun- 
He trusted that the inconsis- 
tency which he had pointed out in 
our police: y admitted of reconciliation ; 
but whe ther it could or not, he waned 
that we should not neglect our duty 
to America, although we had grossly 
neglected it towards Spain. The 
question, however, with regard to 


sels. 
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South America, he believed, was now 
disposed of, or nearly so; for an 
event had recently happe ned. than 
which no event had ever dispersed 
greater joy, exultation, and gratitude, 
over all the freemen in Europe—an 
event in which he, as an Englishman, 
connected by ties of blood and lan- 
guage with America, took peculiar 
price and. satisfaction--an_ event, he 
repeated, had happened which was 
decisive on the subject; and that 
event was the speech and message of 
the president of the United States to 
congress. The line of policy which 
that speech disclosed became a great, 
a free, and an independent nation, 
and he hoped that we should be pre- 

vented by no mean pride, no paltry 


jealousy, from following so noble 


and illustrious an example. He 
trusted that as the United States had 
had the glory of setting, we should 
have the good taste to follow, the ex- 
ample of holding fast by free institu- 
tions, and of assisting our brother 
freemen, in whatever part of the globe 
they were found, in placing hounds 
to that i impious alliance, which, if it 
ever succeeded in bring down the old 
world to its own degrading level, 
would not hesitate to attempt to master 
the new world too. (Cheers.) On 
this point there was no occasion to 
have recourse to conjecture as they 
had facts before them. Ferdinand 
had been expressly told by the em- 
peror Alexander, that if he would 
throw off the constitutional fetters by 
which he was trammelled, he would 
assist him to recover his trans-atlan- 
tic dominions. In this case they 
would send out no army, they would 
equip no fleet, they would not appear 
to take an active part in the struggle ; 
but they would, most assuredly, give 
assistance, inan underhand and covert 
manner, to the efforts of the Spanish 
sovernment. Treasure would be pri- 

vately 
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PY 


vately supphed ; arms and ammuni- 
fon would be sent out, secretly, but 
in the abundance required to meet the 
views of Spain ; and, above all, that 
would be done with respect to South 
America, which had already been 
successfully practised in the penin- 
sula: bodies of intriguers, amply 
supphed with money, would be sent 
out; the priesthood of the country 
would be found most willing allies in 
creating suspicion and sowing dis- 
sension : and unless an effectual re- 
sistance were made (and to expose 
the danger in the first instance was 
the most effectual step towards resist- 
ance), those colonies would be again 
brought under the iron rule of the 
mother country. [If the declaration 
of America did not, as he hoped it 
would, put an end to those attempts 
on the independence of the colonies, 
if a Vigorous resistance were not Op- 
posed to those machinations, sooner 
or later their liberties would fall a 
sacrifice to the intrigues of Spain and 
of the allied powers. (Hear.) He 
could have wished that the honoura- 
ble mover had omitted one expression 
which had fallen from him in the 
course of his speech, Hle alluded to 
that part in which he spoke of the 
unfortunate termination of the contest 
in Spain, and to the little resistance 
Which had been made by the Spanish 
people. He would hot then enter 
into an inquiry, whether that  re- 
sult was oceasioned by the intluence 
of foreign powers, or by the conduct 
of the people themselves, Un- 
doubtedly, blunde TS had been come 
mitted. The want of a settled consti- 
tution, and somewhat of a too scru- 


pulous poliey, lec Hhieh, Wia CTISIS ot 


atlas delicate and critical beyond all 
previous example, to stand on form, 
when they should rather have attend- 
ed to sub fanee : ude d to this, were 
the etlorts of th priesthood, whose 
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mischievous intluence was deeply to 
be lamented in Old Spain. Of these 
internal evils, aggravated by external 
aguression, the liberties of Spain be- 
came the victim. (Hear.) With 
respect to those distinguished indi- 
viduals who had left that country to 
avoid the tyranny which they must 
have experienced had they remained 
in it, it must be admitted by all par- 
ties, that they retired from the contest 
with hands unstained with blood, and 
with reputations untainted even by 
the breath of suspicion. (Hear, hear.) 
They possessed not resources to save 
Spain, but they had more than am- 
ple resources to save themselves from 
contumely. (Hear, hear.) Those 
great men had retired, subject to no 
charge ; but conspicuous for that ho- 
nest, illustrious, and in this country, 
he hoped, honoured poverty, which 
they preferred to wealth, when ac- 
quired by an abandonment of prin- 
ciple. (Hear, hear.) He hoped to 
God that they would find, wherever 
they went, the same sympathy and 
kindness which had been extended 
towards them in Great Britain. They, 
who had squandered such sums of 
money on projects that were worse 
than useless, might well extend the 
hand of assistance to those high- 
minded men; and he wished and 
hoped to see the day when they 
might do justice to their transcendent 
merits, by treating them in that gene- 
rous way which their virtue deserved. 
(Hear, hear.) He begged pardon for 
detaining the house by addressing 
them at such length. (Hear.) He 
had, indeed, occupied a much longer 
tume than he at first intended; but 
he felt So strongly on some of the 
potnts introduced by the hon. mover 
in his speech, that he could not avoid 
noticing them. He should only add, 
that the pleasure which he felt at the 
admission contained in the conclud- 

ing. 
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ing part of the speec h, was as great 
as the gratification he experienced 
in having discharged his duty by en- 
tering his protest against other: por- 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Canning said, he rose with 
some degree of dithdence, because 
he had not previously intended to 
present himself to the house imme- 
diately after the hon. and learned 
ge ntleman, in consequence of the 
impression created by a rumour 
which he had heard, namely, that it 
was the intention of some hon. 
member on the other side to propose 
an amendment to the address.  How- 
ever, as that intention seemed not to 
be entertained, and although the 
hon. and learned gentleman had 
thown no obstacle in the way of that 
practical conclusion at which he be- 
lieved the house would arrive, yet 
there were some points in his speech, 
which it would be neither respectful 
to the house, nor just towards his 
majesty” Ss government, to pass over 
in silence. Whatever might have 
fallen from the hon. seconder, which 
appeared objectionable to the hon. 
and learned gentleman, he (Mr. Can- 
ning) must request, in fairness, that 
the whole of his speech should be 
considered together—that it should 
not be taken in its separate topics, 
hut should be viewed with reference 
to the veneral tenor of the matters 
under consideration, and to the 
general state of the country im all its 
relations. He entirely agreed in the 
sentiment, that the present was not 
the moment to consider the best ad- 
vantage, or with reference to the 
immediate business of the day, the 
by-gone question of the policy which 
had been adopted towards Spain. 
That question must refer solely to 
the address carried in the last sessions 
of parliament—he need not say 
with how large a majority, or with 


tions of it. 


how general a concurrence of the 
public voice throughout the country. 
The policy then recommended had 
been strictly adopted ; and the events 
which were then im progress had 
now been brought to a conclusion. 
It was impossible for the speech 
from the throne to omit all notice of 
that subject, and it was equally 
impossible to have noticed it in a 
manner less calculated to revive ex- 
tinguished feelings, or to excite any 
of those angry emotions to which 
the introduction of such a topic 
might be supposed to lead. He was 
not inclined to follow the criticism of 
the honourable and learned gentle- 
man, who had gone over the whole 
speech of the honourable mover; 
situated as he was, any other person 
would be more proper to under- 
take that task than himself; and 
therefore he should not enter imto 
discussion as to the causes to which 
were to be attributed the failure 
of the efforts which had been recently 
made in Spain. God forbid that he 
should exult over those who had 
been discomfited—God forbid that 
he should utter an unkind sentiment 
towards those who were now mourn- 
ing in anguish over their defeated 
hopes, and whose misfortunes no 
individual talent, virtue, or exertion, 
could avert. Undoubtedly, the issue 
of that contest must have been seen 
to depend on events and circum- 
stances which no human being 
could estimate with certainty or con- 
fidence. One great consideration 
was, the degree of support which the 

existing constitutional system was 
likely to receive from the fee ‘lings and 
affections of the people of Spain— 
that people on whom it had always 
been said so much dependence might 
be placed, As this country had not 
any thing to do with the struggle— 
as his majesty’s government felt that 
a strict 
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a strict neutrality was the wisest and 
best course—he was preve ‘nted from 
stating what the opimion of ministers 

was with re spect to that consti- 
tutional system. He was not desirous 
to sean out its defects—he was not 
desirous to point out its unfitness 
im many re nib ome for that country 

he was not desirous to pout out 
how far it was unsuitable for monar- 
chical and catholic Spain. It had 


failed: and with its failure a state of 


things had grown up, respecting which, 
standing in the situation he then held, 
he would not utter an opimuon, It 
was however satisfactory to state, that 
in the contest for its) establishment, 
no British army, no British navy, no 
British treasure, was employed, — So 
fur as this country was concerned, thie 
Spanish people were left to oct tor 
themselves. “Theme ame the question, 
for what purpose were they to have 
interfered, und to what extent was 
that mterference to proceed ? It was 
not merely ne Cessary that they should 
end tleets, and armies, and supphes 
to Spain : but, to have been of use, 
they must also have carried into that 
country unaninity, firmness, and cou- 
ticle nee—qualitn s, of all others, 
which strangers never carried mto a 
state where they were about to employ 
their arms, (hear) }—qualities which, 
money, fleets, and armies having 
been supphed, the people must after 
all, acquire tor themselves, (Hear.) 
Now, if unanimity and confidence, 
requisites SO hecessary for carrying 
on the contest—did not CXIst, Was It 
possil te, even with our assistance, 
that the ettort to establish the con- 
stitutional system could have Suc= 
eveded >? or that any thing be vond a 
protraction of the struggle would have 
been aflected? But the hon, and 
learned ventloman had. « mhected 
the athaus of Spain with another 
queshon, wluch was not vet dec wed: 


and he confessed that he could not 
understand how it was possible that 
this country could raise a barrier 
against the invasion of South Ame- 
rica by afureign state, unless she was 
pre pared to exert her power against 
the war which France waged with 
Spain. But the distinction was very 
plain. Precisely on the same prin- 
ciple that they deter mined not to 
consider the internal affairs of Spain 
as a fit subject for their interference, 
they would be justified 1 in pre venting 
foreign powers from interfering with 
the affairs of the colomes. They 
must consider the mother country 
and the colonies, according to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case ; 
and he must say, that there never 


was an instance mm the history of 
the world, where the separation of 


the mother country and the colony 
had taken place, where a neigh- 
bouring state had not a clear right 
to exercise its judgment on the ques- 
tion of recognition, Undoubtediy 
the mother country might protest 
against that recognition ; and it was 
equally clear, that the foreign power 
while in astate of friendship with the 
mother country, had no right to give 
that aid to the colony, which was not 
recognition, but support and encou- 
ragement. It might be dificult to 
state the point where the period of 
recognition should commence— 
where the recognition would not be 
connected with previous encourage- 

ment, and where to withhold it would 
be unjust. But when that period 
arrived, it was not the state in 
which the mother country then stood 
that should influence the decision. 
It must rest on its own peculiar 

grounds, without taking into con- 
sideration whether the constitution of 
the mother country was a mitigated 
monarchy, as was the former con- 
stitution of Spain, or a monarchy ot 


more 
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more absolute and unlimited nature. 
The question, he repeated, must be 
decided on its own special me rits, 
and without reference to the con- 
stitutional changes which Spain her- 
self had undergone. If they were 
prone to deal with others as others 
had dealt with them, there would be 
no necessity for so much caution and 
forbearance. They had only to 
look back to the loss of their own 
colonies in America, and they would 
see that others did not hesitate to 
deal with them im a manner very 
different from that which they had 
adopted. (Hear, hear.) But, not todo 
precisely as we have been done by, 
but to do as we would be done by, 
was the true political as well as 
moral maxim. (Hear, hear.) The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
that if they were now to 
recognize the independence of South 
America, they would only be follow- 
ing the e xample s which had been set 
in another quarter, alluding to the 
message of the president of the United 
States. In some of the principles 
there laid down, he entirely agreed ; 

and he might be permitted to say, 
that, long betore the me ssage Was 
sent forth, it was distinctly admitted, 
in the state papers of Great Britain, 
that ps question between the mo- 
ther country and the colomes was 
not a fit subject for forcign interfer- 
ence: but he did not agree in the 
principle that the parent state had 
any right, if she could, to recover 
her own colomal dominions. (Mr. 
Brougham mentioned, that such a 
principle was not laid down.) In the 
paper to which the hon. and learned 
ventleman referred, there wasa passage 
which many individuals construed in 
that way, and he certainly understood 
the hon. and learned gentleman so 
to have given it, 
option with the president of the 


‘ bserved, 


He was clearly of 


United States, that no foreign state 
had a right to interfere pending the 
dispute between the colonies and the 
mother country ; but he was as 
strongly of opimon, that the mother 
country had a right to attempt to re- 
cover her colonies, if she thought 
proper. At the same time he was 
not blind to the ditticulty of making 
such an effort with a prospect of 
success. Looking to the question in 
this point of view, and he thought it 
was the correct one, It appeared to 
him that it would be unkind, unjust, 
unfair, and he would add, ungenerous, 
if this country had not attorded an 
interval, to allow Spain an oppor- 
tunity of selecting that course which 
appe ‘ared to be most. beneficial for 
her colonial mterests. He contended 
that Great Britain would have acted 
unfairly and ungenerously, if while 
Spam was convulsed by a dreadful 
strugele, while the whole force of the 
country was absorbed in a civil war, 
(one of the parties in that war having 
called in a foreign army,) Great Bri- 
tain would, under such circumstances, 
have acted unfairly if she had taken 
advantage of this untoward state of 
things to make an tnroad on the co- 
lonial posse ssions of her ally. Keven 
if the time and opportunity were 
wholly lost, still he must rejoice that 
they were sutlered to go by, and that 
nothing was attempted to be done 
until Spain was as much in posses- 
sion of herself, after the confusion 
into which she had been thrown, as 
it was possible for her to be. Even 
on that part of the speech from the 
throne, he thought the honourable 
and learned gentleman would bestow 
his approbation, if he calmly con- 
sidered it. What was there stated > 
Ten months ago, in a paper laid on 
the table of that house, it was stated 
that the situation of those indepen- 
dent states depended in a great mea- 
sure 





sure on external circumstances. Now, 
after a lapse of ten months, when 
Spain was restored to her power as 
substantially as she could be under 
her peculiar circumstances, Came this 
speech from the throne, which told 
the house, “that his majesty had re- 
served to himself an unfettered dis- 
cretion of acting towards those colo- 
nies, as their circumstances and the 
interest of his own people might ap- 
pear to require.” The hon. and 
learned gentleman surely did not 
want his (Mr. Canning’s) interpre- 
tation of this passage: he knew the 
meaning of it to be, that his majesty 
had declined overtures for any jomt 
consideration of this subject—that he 
had kept his discretion completely 
unfettered on a question in which he 
felt that the interests of his people 
were concerned—that he had entered 
into no Compromise, and was per- 
fectly at liberty to act ‘as the cir- 
cumstances of those countries and the 
interests of England might require.”’ 
(Hear, hear.) What more could the 
country desire, under these circum- 
stances, but that a question of such 
magnitude should be temperately and 
fairly considered ?> He would appeal 
to any man, however eager he might 
he for the accomplishment of his 
wish, in this respect, whether they 
did not act honourably towards them- 
selves, and generously towards Spain, 
in allowing this delay 2? Was it not 
just that a pause should be granted 
to the parent state, during which she 
might have the advantage of learning 

the sentiments of the ditferent powers 
of Europe? Could any one doubt, 

that by allowing this pause, by suf- 

fering thus sulyect to be temperately 
discussed, by giving an opportunity to 
Span herself, perhaps, to acknow- 

ledge the independence of those 

states, they did not bestow a ereatey 

hoon on the colonies than the imme- 
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diate recognition of England would 
bestow on them? And would not 
such a pause render any step which 
they might themselves hereafter take 
more proper and more efficient ? 
Would it not appear to be such a 
step as might be justified both in the 
eves of God and man, as the best and 
most prudent that could be adopted ? 
Such, really, was the fact as he had 
stated it. A proposition had been 
made by the government of Spain to 
the government of this country, and 
an answer had been returned. — That 
answer was on the road to Madrid ; 
and after it had been disposed of, the 
time would arrive when government 
would be enabled to speak with more 
explicitness. (Hear.) He did ap- 
prehend with the hon. and learned 
gentleman, that of all the topies 
on which the speech touched, this 
was the most important. He might, 
perhaps, except one—on which, as 
the hon. and learned gentleman had 
not noticed it, he should also remain 
silent, as he had no wish to provoke 
unnecessary discussion. He be- 
hheved the subject of the South Ame- 
rican colonies was so prominent in 
the minds, feelings and wishes of 
the country, that he was perfectly 
justified in putting it forward as he 
had done in the little which he had 
felt it necessary to address to the 
house. As to the general question, 
with respect to the station in which 
this country stood towards Europe 
and the world, he would make a very 
few observations. In using that 
phrase, he felt that it was perfectly 
applicable to the time in which they 
lived. When he spoke of Europe 
and the world, the phrase had refer- 
ence to Europe and America—the 
old world and the new, the different 

Interests of which must be nicely 

balanced by every person who wished 

to attain the character of a British 


statesman. 
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statesman. He could not take to 
luimself the praise which the hon. 
mover, in addressing himself to this 
pot, had conferred on the govern- 
ment: but he must on the other 
hand repel the blame which the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman had 
cast on his majyesty’s minsters, and 
contend, that Engl und stood im as 
proud a situation to maintain her 


just rights—to maintain her own 


proper ite ‘rests—that she was as 
much courted, as much respected, 
and that her opmion was as anxiously 
desired by other powers, as had ever 
been the case. He agreed, indeed, 
in the observation of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that she was not 
now in the sume state as she had 
been in some other periods of her 
history. But why was this?  Be- 
cause the whole state of the world 
had changed,—because (whether it 
were right or wrong, he would not 
enquire) there were now great pre- 
ponderating powers which possessed 
within themselves more strength and 
resources than they could command 
in former times—more strength, per- 
haps, than ought properly to belong 
to them; but as those elements were 
in bemg, they were compe ‘lled to deal 
with themin proportion totheir weight 
and importance m the general system. 
Ministers were taunted for the pati- 
ence with which they viewed the 
conduct of those powers. They were 
taunted on account of the internal 
abuses which existed in those coun- 
tries (hear, hear); but he should be 
glad to know at what time it was 
customary to interfere in the internal 
regulations of foreign states? He 
would look back to the reign of king 
William or queen Anne, and he 
would ask if an alliance were then 
made with the emperor of Germany, 
or with the most despotic prince that 
ever sat on the throne, whether their 


ancestors would have criticised the 
conduct of those who carried on the 
negotiation, because they had entered 
into a compact with the sovereign of 
a country, the constitution of which 
was different from their own ? They 
could not alter the constitution of 
states. ‘They could not make a new 
world. They could not form a 
world 


** Of one entire and perfect chrysolite.”’ 


They must deal with the world as 
it was: they could not figure and 
fashion it to suit their own conve- 
nience. Was it policy, he demand- 
ed, to hold no communion except 
with states which possessed free con- 
stitutions. If it were so, then our 
alliances must be extremely narrowed 
indeed ? If there were to be no al- 
liance with those who were termed 
despots, would they ever have been 
able to have overthrown that co- 
lossus of despotism, before whose 
throne almost the whole world had 
bowed the knee ? (Hear.) ‘The hon. 
and learned member had stated, 
that things were gomg on in Aus- 
tria and lialy which were sufticient 
to make one’s blood run cold. He 
(Mr. Canning) confessed he was ig- 
norant of such transactions ; but he 
believed he knew sutlicient to direct 
his mind to the proceedings to which 
the hon. and learned member al- 
luded. ‘Trials for conspiracy, he 
understood, had taken place at Mi- 
lan, convictions had followed, and 
sentences had been pronounced. The 
testimony might be false ; the wit- 
nesses might have been perjyured ; 
the judges might be corrupt. He 
did not know that this was the case, 
but he would even assume it to have 
been so; and even if it had been 
so, did the hon. and learned gentle- 
man mean to say that this country 
was therefore to break off with Aus- 

tria ? 
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tra > What was to be done (he 
wished to know) with Austria, in 
the view of the hon. and learned 
gentleman ? How was the gap which 
her absence would leave to be filled 
after we had lost her ? Were we to 
abolish her as a& power, or to take 
up arms against her, because her 
internal arrangements did not meet 
our approval ? Or were we, in our 
alliances, to consider the pohtical 
relations of the peculiar state we 


leagued with—its leading features of 


power and interest—the body of the 
state itself, without gomg into the 
analysis, or trying the expediency 
of imeidental laws and practices 
which our better judgment, —per- 
haps, or happrer constitution, might 
teach us to look at with abhorrence ? 
He (the rmeht honourable secertary ) 
believed, however, that the honour- 
able and learned gentleman was 
mistaken as to the facts upon this 
subject. He knew, certainly, that 
two of the clnets of the conspiracy, 
(of whose guilt he neither meant, 
hor Was Competent to judge) had 
received the mercy of the emperor 
of Austria—and not without a strug- 
vle on the prart of some persons 
who were ot opmion that such lenity 
ought not to have been extended 
after they had been condemned to 
death upon their own confession. 
Certainly, af the honourable and 
learned gentleman m= this. transac- 
hon imputed any severity to. the 
\ustrian government bevond— the 
due administration of the law. he 
(Mr. Canning) decidedly believed 
that he would find himself mista- 
ken. The hon. gent. spoke of im- 
prsonments, of dungeons, and ex- 
torted contessions : but the faet Was, 
that by the law of Austria—(a_ law 
Which he did not me an to uphold) 
by the law of that country, no ere 
ininal could bye eACK uted unless he 


did confess hisguilt. Such a course 
might seem strange to us, who were 
accustomed, not unfrequently, to 
see men hanged with protestations 
of innocence upon their lips : and 
at the first blush it seemed a_hu- 
mane course, though he (the mght 
honourable secretary) thought it ab- 
surd—tirst, because the desired con- 
fession, when obtained, might not 
be true: and again, because the 
evidence might be such as to ren- 
der contession unnecessary. But, 
while he guarded himself agaist 
being understood, for he did not 
think it was his duty, either to vin- 
dicate the conduct of states with 
which circumstances might throw 
the country into alliance, or to 
make himself master of this or that 
particular trial with which those 
states might be connected—whilst 
he guarded himself against being 
taken to be standing up for, or ex- 
plaining, or defending the conduct 
of Austria in these particular pro- 
ceedings ; yet, if other nations judged 
of us as we took upon us to judge 
of them, what Imputations might 
not be cast upon this country merely 
on account of the late horrible 
proceedings at Hertford 2 (Hear.) 
What might not be said about pub- 
he eulogiums upon the hardihood 
and consistency of a convicted, un- 
confessing murderer ? If it were to 
be said abroad that the British peo- 
ple were admirers of the murderer 
Thurtell, would not such a criticism 
he as fair as that of the hon. and 
learned gentleman opposite ? The 
hext pomt to which he would ad- 
vert, and he should do it, in a 
word, was the observation of the 
honourable and = learned member 
Opposite upon his question last ses- 
sion about Switzerland. The an- 
swer which he (Mr. Canning) had 
given to that question, he had given 
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at the time in perfect sincerity ; and 
when the honourable gentleman said 
that he ought to have been better 
informed (by so well paid a mis- 
sion) upon the subject, that argu- 
ment certainly did not ap ply ad 
hominem, whatever other merits it 
might lay claim to. If the quan- 
tity of information derived, was to 
depend upon the payment of the 
mission, he, upon that principle, 
ought not to have been informed, 
for he had reduced the costs of the 
mission by one half. (** Hear,”’ and 
laughter.) In point of fact, how- 
ever, he had not been imformed m 
the shivhtest degree as to the reports 
in question, when he had given his 
answer to that effect to the hon, 
and learned gent. : and it was only 
on going to. his office about a quar- 
ter of an hour after, that he had 
found the same detail of facts upon 


lus table which the hon. gent. had 
opened in his speech — coming per=- 
haps, from the very same source 


from which they had come to the 
hon. gent. 
an Austrian prince having been in 


Switzerland, 


view at any time for 

he believed there was not a shadow 
of truth im the story. For the 
charge of harbouring conspirators, 
and the remonstrances, he would 
only say thus much—that if ~the 
accusations had been true, the re- 
monstrances were justifiable. But 


he believed that boththe hon. and 
learned gent. and himself had been 
muisted in what that statement of facts, 
as it was called, contained ; and that 
a great part of the stories circulated 
abroad had been founded upon the 
solicitations of ill disposed persons 
mm =Switzerland herself, who de- 
sired—and there were some whom 
he knew to be capable of such a 
purpose—wiho desired to bring the 
reat powers of Europe upon their 


As to the reports of 
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country ; because they themselves, 
in the objects of some particular 
faction, had been defeated. The 
more he thought upon the subject, 
the more he was convinced that 
such had been the fact : and as to 
the Austrian prince, he believed 
such an idea had never existed but 
in the brain of the drawer up of 
those state papers which had fur- 
nished him with his information as 
well as the hon. and le arned ven- 
tleman opposite ; and had, in fact, 
teased every court in Europe, which 
would look at the writer’s lucubra- 
tions. With respect to Germany, 
as regarded those circumstances up- 
on which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had commented, — he 
certainly could hardly conceive a 
more iInconvement arrangement than 
that power of the German dict to 
interfere with all the states of which 
Germany was composed. But the 
indepe ndent state (Wurtemberg) to 
which the hon. gentleman alluded— 
this independent state which had been 
interfered with, was part, let it be re- 
collected, of the German federation. 
He himself thought the principle was 
bad: but it was not fair to call an 
application of it a flagrant outrage. 
The power in question might, or 
might not, have been or im- 
properly as regarded < L particular ; 
but still it was the law. And, even 
under any circumstances, Was it to 
be said that, wherever there had 
been an Improper interference with 
a paragraph in a newspaper, we, 
England—were to blot out that state 
from Europe, and to say we would 
have no alliance with it? The hon. 
gentleman must give up the old 
world, and look only to the new, if 
he meant to establish such a princi- 
ple. He knew that it was main- 
tained by some, that England ought 
to set herself up as a barrier for all 
Europe 
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Europe to principles of despotic 
monarchy ; but he could not be per- 
suaded that it was the policy of Eng- 
land to do lightly any act which 
might plunge herself and all Europe 
into a bloody and unceasing war. Ot 
all the wars—and, unhappily, we 
had experienced but too many varie- 
ties of them—of all the wars which 
we had seen, and which had brought 
desolation in their train, the wars of 
opinion had been decidedly the most 
fatal; and a single spark Hashing 
unhappily from the hasty zeal ot 
England, might light up a contla- 
eration on the continent, which no 
after exertions could extinguish-— 
might lead to a contest of opinions 
and principles which would divide 
all the nations of Europe, and only 
terminate, probably, at last, with the 
total destruction of one of the con- 
tending factions. Was this, then, an 
object for England to aim at? Was 
this to be lad down as the intent by 
which ministers were to regulate their 
conduct ?- Or might they be allowed 
to say that their object was peace, be 
the components of that peace more 
or less perfect? To see England 
moving steadily ino her own orbit, 
without looking too nicely to. the 
conduct of the powers in alliance 
with her,—to see her content with 
her own glory, and by that ¢lory 
exciting other nations to arrive at the 
same advantages which her peculiar 
S\ stem bestowed upon her: but not, 
by a wild crusade, or endeavouring 
to force those advantages upon free 
countries, converting blessings imto 
Curses as respected them, and court- 
ing danger and ditheulty as regarded 
herself? It was this course which 
he (the night hon. secretary) took to 
be the true policy of England. It 
was with this view to peace, while 
peace might be maintained. that 


Fr 


~OVerThment had acted, and was pre- 


yared to act. But it did not tollow 
sent they forbore to seek for dif. 
ference, that when it came it would 
not find them on the alert; or that 
the strength which had slumbered 
would be the less effective when 
called into action. (Hear, hear.) He 
did not know (Mr. Canning conti- 
nued) that in what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned menyber oppo- 
site, there were any points farther on 
which he needed to detain the house; 
but he would just say a very few 
words, with reference to those obser- 
vations about Ireland which had been 
made by the honourable seconder of 
the address at the conclusion of his 
speech. As to Ireland, he wished it 
should be understood that his senti- 
ments were what they had ever been. 
He retained all his old opinions with 
respect to that country; and fully 
believed, that sooner or later, those 
opinions would make their way in 
England; but he dittered from the 
opimons which had been laid down 
by the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman opposite. There was no word 
which, in parliamentary oratory, was 
more bandied about than the word 
** meconsistency ;’? and, in general, 
he who charged another with that 
ottence did not measure the consist- 
ency of the accused by his own, but 
by some arbitrary standard that he 
chose to set up. Now it might be 
an absurd opinion to hold, that m 
the present state of public feeling in 
England, the catholic concession 
could not (to use the common par- 
lance) be carried as a * government” 
question, and that the public men of 
the country did not atlord material 
for an administration, united upon 
that point, and upon other questions 
of paramount importance. But if 
that opinion of his was absurd, it 
Was not an opimion of the present 
dav: it was the opinion which he 
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had always expressed in that house ; 
and ** inconsistency,”’ as he took it, 
was the differing, not from others, 
but from oneself. The hon, gentle- 
men, however, on the opposite bench, 
thought it expedient to charge him 
with inconsistency in his conduct 
with respect to the catholic question ; 
and by rather a whimsical choice, 
they had laid hold of that particular 
pe riod of his publie life in which he 
had enjoyed the amplest opportunity 
for showing what his sentiments upon 
that question really were. It was said 
of him, that in the year 1812 he was 
willing to become part of an admi- 
nistration which was to consist of the 
marquis Wellesley and himself, and 


other gentlemen on the same side of 


the house; that that administration 
would have been an administration 
imited upon the catholic question ; 
and that therefore it was inconsistency 
for him to act with any government 
otherwise constituted. Now, who- 
ever night be the historian that had 
referred to this passage of his (Mr. 
Canning’s) life, he had looked, by 
some accident, at only part of the 
transaction. If he had examined 
one side of the page as carefully as 
he had perused the other, he would 
have found (continued the right hon. 
secretary) * that in the year 1812, 

when his royal nghness the prince 
regent intrusted to lord Wellesle ‘y and 
myself the task of forming a govern- 
ment, the stipulation of lord Welles- 
ley was, that he should make propo- 
sals to some of the eventlemen on the 
opposite side ; and my stipulation— 
what was it? Was it to exclude the 
protestant faction, as it is called, alto- 
gether 2? No: but it was that I should 
be at liberty to make proposals to 
lord Liverpool, which, accordingly, 
I did.’ Such, then, had been his 
(the rnght hon. secretary's) expression 
of lis opinions, not when he had 


been called on to join a government, 
but to form one. It was true that 
lord Liverpool had declined taking 
otice with that government; and 
also that he himself had not thought 
it necessary, upon that refusal, to 
give the thing up. But his choice 
had been a government composed of 
mixed elements; and his opinion 
was still, that if the catholic question 
was to be carried, it would be car- 
ried by an administration which made 
it, not a government question, but 
a general one. He did still hope 
that the prejudices of England might 
in time be reasoned down: and that 
in time the catholic question might 
find that support in the country which 
he was sorry to say he did not think 
it found at present. By whatever hand, 
or at whatever period, that question 
should be brought forward, it would 
receive from him, whether in or out 
of ottice, the best support which he 
could give it. But it would still 
find him believing that nothing 
was to be gained by attempting 
to carry the point in the ws ay of a 
government question ; and that (if 
that were necessary) there did not, 
moreover, exist materials at the pre- 
sent moment sufficient to form an 
administration concurring upon that 
subject, and upon others also on 
which it would be necessary for them 
to agree. He had said, and he meant 
to kee p his word, that he would not 
travel into any part of the speech 
which had not been touched upon by 
the honourable and learned gentle- 
man (Mr, Brougham.) ‘There was 
one most important point in it, which 
he should therefore leave at rest, feel- 
ing that it was not because its value 
was underrated, that it had for the 
present been passed by the gentle- 
men on the other side, The speech 
of the honourable and learned mem- 
ber opposite had gone chiefly to mat- 
tefs 
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ters of foreign policy; and he had 
endeavoured to explain to the house 
the course which, upon that head, 
vovernment had pursued, The speech 
from the throne contained an = ac- 
count by ministers of their steward- 
ship, and of the policy which they 
had pursued since the house had last 
met; and if, upon that statement, 
they did not come forward to chal- 
lenge approbation, at least they were 
prepared to meet criticism without 
fear. 

The address was then put from the 
chair, and carried; and the house 
adjourned at twenty munutes past 
seven o'clock. 

House ovr Commons, February 4. 
—Mr. Rowland Hill appeared at 
the bar with the report of the address 
to his majesty. 

Mr. Hobhouse said he would take 
that opportunity of proposing one or 
two questions to the mght honourable 
secretary for foreign atlairs. He must 
enter his protest, as lis honourable 
and learned friend had last) night 
done, against being supposed to con- 
cur with the sentiments contained in 
the address, so far as regarded the 
foregn pohey of the government. 
He should think that he disgraced 
himself by approving of the foreign 
poliey of ministers, for, im his opi- 
nion, they had been totally ummind- 
ful of the renown of their country. 
He had attended with the utmost at- 
tention to every word which dropped 
from the right honourable secretary 
opposite, last night. [t was not sur- 
prising that he should do so, for all 
Europe was attending to what he 
said, conscious that on his words, in 
some degree, depended its verv fate. 
There was one pornt upon which he 
thought the nght hon. gentleman was 
hot suthciently explicit in his expla- 
vation,—namely, the South Ameri- 
can states. The mght hon. gentleman 


appeared to be aware of the difficulty 
of the subject, and touched upon it 
so lightly as to satisfy no person, ex. 
cept, perhaps, his colleagues, who 
might have reasons for wishing to 
preserve secrecy on that topic. The 
right hon, secretary had said that he 
considered it a “grace and favour 
done to Old Spain, to allow her an 
opportunity of attempting to recover 
possession of her colonies.” He 
would admit that if the king of 
Spain were capable of governing his 
kingdom without foreign assistance, 
he should be allowed an opportunity 
of employing the resources of the 
once mighty monarchy of Spain in 
the attempt to re-conquer Is trans- 
atlantic colonies. But did the right 
hon. gentleman mean to say, that 
whilst the king of Spain was only 
kept on his throne by the presence 
of 70,000 French troops, whilst Bar- 
celona, Cadiz, and every important 
fortress in his territory were in pos- 
session of the French, Ferdinand was 
to be suffered to employ his armies 
in an expedition against South Ame- 
rica? It could not surely be said 
that because the constitutional sys- 
tem had been put down in Spain, 
and there was at present no ap- 
pearance of a re-action, Ferdinand 
was therefore to be called a free 
king. If he was before a prisoner 
to the constitutionalists, what was he 
now >? He was hemmed round with 
foreign bayonets; and every body 
who was acquainted with the state of 
Spain, knew that ifthe French anny 
was to withdraw from that country 
to-morrow, the unfortunate king— 
unfortunate he meant only with res- 
pect to his bad character, and not 
for his misfortunes—would be driven 
from his throne. He wished, then, 
to know from the right honourable 
gentleman, whether, while the French 
troops were In possession of Spain, 

the 
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the government of this country would 
allow any attempt to be made on the 
part of a merely nominal king to re- 
COVeET possession ot the South Ame- 
rican states 2 He might allude to an 
Important omission in his mayesty’s 
speech. "The house hi id heard a great 
deal during last session about a posi- 
tive guarantee on the part of the 
French ministers, and = that there 
should be no permanent occupation 
of Spain by the Frenc ‘th troops. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman had not told the 
house whether he had asked Monsieur 
Chateaubriand how lone his master 
meant to keep possession of that 
country. He (Mr. Hobhouse) dared 
to say that the right hon. gentleman 
had asked the question, and he thought 
that the house of Commons had 

right to know what answer had been 
returned. He hoped that the mght 
honourable ventleman would not take 
the word of the French king for a 
euarantee. The word of no king 
was a guarantee, much less of that 
king who had pledge! lus sacred 
word of honour and the sceptre which 
he wielded, that what he called the 
army of observation should not cross 
the 1, rehnees. Afier that shame- 
less breach of promise—atter that 
falsehood which would have disqua- 
lified a private individual for the so- 
ciety of gentlemen—he trusted that 
thereht houourable gentleman would 
not attach much weight to the word 
of the king of France, or of lis mi- 
nister Chateaubriand. (Hear, hear.) 
Hie would now take the ioe vty to al- 
lude to another matter not) uncon- 
nected wirh the foreigi pow; y of go- 
vernment. He would wish to know 
whether the colonial sceretary had 
Lene Nn iuformed of the PCOSOLS for the 
the Toman Islands. (Hear.) The 
pro lamation was so very extraordi- 
nary, thrcat he should SUPpose it to be 

IN24,] 


issurne of a recent prot lamation in 


the result of a drunken frolic, did not 
the high situation which sir Thomas 
Maitland held, render it impossible 
for him to suppose that that officer 
could so far forget himself as to be 
guilty of such folly. But when they 
knew that sir Thomas Maitland had 
issued such a prockumation as this, 
putting two of the lonian islands un- 
der quarantine for thirty days, and 
when the 'V recollected thi i this same 
evovernor had committed one of the 
most Hagrant breaches of quarantine 
in his own case, one could vot help 
feeling astonishment at the occur- 
rence of which he (Mr. Hobhouse) 
now complained. “The reason as- 
signed by Thomas Maitland was 
also singular: he states that: prince 
Maurocordato having approached too 
near the islands, the quarantine be- 
came necessary, lest the British vOo-= 
vernment should appear in any way 
involved, or as partakers, in’ the 
cruelties elsewhere mtlicted—and in- 
(licted by whom? By the Greeks ; 
for he appeared in every msiance to 
attack the Greeks, and to overlook 
the Turkish share of the atrocities 
which had been committed. Now 
he could assure the house, and on 
the authority of an eye-witness of 
what had occurred, that the affair off 
the shore of Ithaca had been much 
misrepresented, The facts were 
these—a small Greek squadron hav- 
ine chased three ‘Turkish armed ves- 
sels olf that coast, mastered one of 
them, the crew of which, however, 
escaped on shore; and then, while 
the Greeks were rowing to the cap- 
tured vessel, poured from the land 
upon them a murderous fire. The 
Grecks nnmediately landed im their 
turn, and took some revenge upon 
their opponents, But so far from 
the Greeks standing upon their jus- 
tification for this retaliation, prince 
Maurocordato made on their part the 

DD humblest 
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humblest apologies for the infraction 
of the neutral shore; and similar 
apoligies were now on their way to 
England. But why throw all those 
acts upon the Greeks ? The Turks 
had repeatedly been cuilty of similar 
infractions, without drawing down 
upon their heads the anathema of sir 
Thomas Maitland. When he adverted 
to the conduct of this governor, he 
by no means wished to impugn the 
conduct of the government at home ; 
he knew that they could not prevent 
the atrocities of either side, as long 
as they observed their neutral policy ; 
they could) no more prevent the 
Greeks and the Turks, than they 
could the Spaniards and the French, 
or the Ttahans and the Austrians, 
thoneh he prete rred the Turks to the 
hatte i. and he knew both. (A laugh.) 
He had the orginal [talan procla- 
mation in his hand, and was ready 
to present it to the right honourable 
secretary, 

Vr. Canning said, that he should 


he always ready to receive from any 


hon. member whatever mftormation 
upon foreign attairs he thought pro- 
per to favour tim with; and also 
ready to attord such mtormation as 
his oftheral duty yr rnutted him to 
furnish, im reply to any specitic m- 
quury. But when the hon. re ntleman 
adverted to some part of the obser- 
vations whieh fell from him (Mr. 
Canning) last meht, he seemed to 


have compounded his statement of 


principles with lis statement of facts. 
What he had said last might respect- 
ing the relative international situation 
of a mother country and her colo- 
nies was this—that mn principle a 
mother country had a neht. if she 
thouuht she hac the prowe Tr. toe ndea- 
vour fo recover possession of any 
eolomes which had by any effort of 
ther own thrown off her dominion : 


md that os ther country my amity 


with her, would, upon the naked 
principle, be justified in intercepting 
her efforts, or interfering in the first 
instance to endeavour to prevent 
them. She hada right bona fide to 
a resumption of her colonial posses- 
sions, if she were in a condition to 
reclaim them, and it would not be 
correct in a friendly power to pre- 
vent her. When he said correct, he 
meant upon the strict principle of the 
law of nations, for circumstances 
might render it correct to go to war, 
and the interference in the first in- 
stance might be deemed a declara- 
tion of war. This was the abstract 
principle he had stated, and which 
he maimtained; otherwise they would 
be avowedly interfering with a legi- 
timate nght not abjured by the mo- 
ther country, and would be aiding 
the governed against the governor. 
The hon. gentleman had gone on to 
put certain possible violations of neu- 
trality; now, he would not follow 
him by arguing upon assumed pro- 
babilities, or possibilities, which 
might demand a departure from the 
abstract principle he had laid down ; 
but he (Mr. Canning) would most 
distinctly state, that Spain, that Eu- 
rope, knew mos' unequivocally, that 


whilst England admitted the right of 


Spain to recover her late American 


possessions, she denied the right of 


any foreign power to interfere in aid 
of the mother country in the attempt. 
(Hear, hear.) With respect to the 
ultimate intentions of France upon 
Spain, he felt a difficulty in satisfy- 
ing the hon. gentleman, in conse- 
quence of his observation that the 
British government ought not to give 
credence to the declarations of the 
French king or his ministers ; for he 
knew not how to satisfy the hon. 
gentleman if he refused him access 
to the official channels of communi- 
cation which the government had 
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always maimtamed with the other 


powers In amity with them. But if 


the hon. gentleman would pe rmit 
him to resort to the regular informa- 
tion of his oftice, he could assure 
him in reply, that the government 
had the most positive assurances from 
the court of France, that they did not 
contemplate the permanent occupa- 
tion of Spain. He gave credit to 
those assurances, and would believe 
them still, notwithstanding the doubt 
which the hon. gentleman had cast 
upon them. When he stated this, he 
begved also to say, that he retained 
all the sentiments he had last year 
expresse ‘d respecting the Frenc h ag- 
cression upon Spain ; but whilst he 
retained those sentiments, he must 


be permitted to add, that the vice of 


the aggression apart (hear, hear), the 
conduct of the French armies (always 
separating their conduct from the 
principle of their entrance) was as 
unexceptionable as it could possibly 
have been under any circumstances 
of military conflict. He doubted 
whether history furmished a similar 
example of the discipline of a foreign 


army engaged in the invasion of 


another state: oMrather, as in this 
instance, called im by mvitation to 
assist a predominating party in put- 
ting down a rival faction. He hoped 
he had said enough to explain. the 
principle he had laid down respect- 
ing Spain and her colomes; he 
demied the nght of England to inter- 


fere ; he equally denied the right of 


any other power to interfere in the 
contest. How far a species of con- 
nivance to blind the plain meaning 
of his principle might hereafter be 
setup by one power or another, he 
could not say, and he would not now 
argue, He wished to be judged 
solely by his prince iple, according to 
ts plain and fair construction, and 
that he thought enough to argue on 


the present occasion, As to the hon, 
gentleman’s second question, he had 
only to repeat, with the same confi- 
dence he had stated it last year, that 
he apprehended there was no danger 
of the permanent occupation of Spain 
by France. If a question were put 
to lim, how long the duration of that 
occupancy should continue, he should 
reply, that that was an event so en- 
tirely dependent upon circumstances, 
as to render it impossible for him to 
give an immediate reply; but there 
was one question to which he was 
ready at the moment to give an ex- 
plicit answer. If he were asked, 
ought the French army to evacuate 
Spain to-morrow ? asa friend to hu- 
manity, he must say no. With re- 
spect to the affairs of Greece, he 
believed he was in possession of the 
requisite information upon that sub- 


ject. He had not at present, although 


he had received the document, an 
exact Impression upon lis memory 
of the facts of the outrage to which 
sir Thomas Maitland's proclamation 
referred ; but he believed the facts to 
be these—A sinall Greek squadron 
had pursued some Turkish vessels 
into the harbour of Ithaca, where the 
crews of one of the latter landed ; 
they were pursued ashore by the 
Greeks, who butchered, in cold blood, 
OQ) out of 120 men, of whom the 
crew was composed; and this was 
done upon an island guarded by 
British neutrality. On the subject of 
the impartiality with which the neu- 
trality was enforced, he could dis- 
tinctly aver, that according to the 
best information he had it in his 
power to obtain, from the moment 
the neutrality was proclaimed, it was 
most strictly enforced against both 
parties. That outrages on both sides 
had been committed, was as clear as 
it was to be lamented; but not the 
smallest desire had been evinced by 

the 








the British authorities to incline the 
halance either to the one side or the 
other. 

The report was then brought up 
and agreed to. The address was or- 
dered to be presented to his majesty 
to-morrow by such members as are 
of his majyesty’s privy council, 

House of Lorps, eb. Qe The 
earl of Shaft shury presented his 
majesty’s answer to the address voted 
on ‘Tuesday last, in which his ma- 
jesty thanked their lordships for their 
loval and patriotic address. The 
answer Was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be entered on the your- 
nals. 

The bishops of Limerick and Ra- 
phioe took the oaths and their seats. 

House of Comatons, Keb. 1O.— 
The chancellor of the ex hequer 
brought down. to the house his mae 
jesty’s mhost gracious answer to their 
address, read, 
ordered to be entered on the 


which, after beme 
Wis 
rournals, 

| pon the motion of the chance llor 
f the exchequer, the house resolved 
tcommittee of supply. 


The chancellor of th 


( rely ire ] 


moved, that a sum of 33.6603,000/, 
should tye voted to hits Tayesty tor 
the discharge of outstanding exche- 
quer bills, 


Mr. Hum 


wished to know whe- 


t} cl if Wis thre rite ntion of the rivht 
hon, a4 ritle Till that thy Nt lyills should 
bear the same rate of Interest as 


hitherto, or whether any reduction 
Wis fo bye mace lt) them. 
Phe cha lor of ti 


ere hegn i 
aid, that thre 


question of interest 
in anv way apply to the 


could net 


the vote now bye fore the com- 

*e, ’ } { ? 
: and te Was Hot, perhaps, at 
t! it t liberty t Vt al 
\ ay h, rentlem 1) > ue S . 
t \t distant period he should 
! i \ | t hy ct hy he 
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was not willing now to say any thing 
which might have the ettect of ex- 
citing erroneous expectations. 

Mr. Hume thought no time could 
be more fitting for the question he 
had put than the present ; but if the 
right hon. gentleman felt any deli- 
cacy about answering it, he should 
press it no further. 

Mr. Herries said the hon. gentle- 
man mistook the nature of the vote, 
It was for replacing the bills voted 
last year. The interest upon those 
bills was fixed, and could not now 
be altered. ‘There would be another 
vote, at some future time, for the 
new bills; and then would occur the 
proper opportunity for discussing the 
question of the interest. —The vote 
was then agreed to. 

The CHANCE Hor of the exchequer 
then moved that a sum of 368, 1007 
should be granted for paying otf the 
exchequer bills voted for public 
works, fisheries, and building addi- 
tional churches. 

Mr. Hime asked if this sum was 
included in the millon originally 
eranted on account of the new 
churches 2 

The chon Hor gof the exchequer 
said part of it was meluded in that 
sum.— Avreed to. 

On the motion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, 1000002 was 
eranted for payment of the interest 
of exe hequer bills up to S24, and 
2,000,0007. tor discharging the like 
amount, granted in the supplies for 
1823. 

Mr, Hume expressed himself not 
quite satisfied with the explanation 
viven to the question he had previ- 
ously put respecting the interest. 

Mr. Herries explaned, that the 
Inlls to which the hon, eentleman’s 
question applied, had been issued at 


a certain rate of inte rest : they were 


issued one year, and discharged the 


ext ° 
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next: when they came in to be paid 
this vear, the amount of the interest 
they were to bear would be fixed. 
The motions were then agreed to, 
and the house resumed. The report 
brought up to- 
obtamed to. sit 


was ordered to be 
Morrow , leave 
again on Friday. 
Feb. 16. — Mr. Ni rqgeant Onslow 
having obtamed leave on a former 
day to bring i a bill tor the repeal 
of the usurv laws, and the bill hav- 
ing aecordinely been brought in and 
read a tirst time, the second readme 
On the 
second 


and 


Was appotnted for this day. 
motion that it be read a 
time— 

WVre Deve nporé rose to ele it 
most dec ided opposition. The coun- 
and tlourishing 


f law— 


his 


trv had ereat 


) 
under the pt 


then, 


eTOWn 
‘esent svstenn ¢ 
where, was the 
alterme it 2 
proposed would be particularly dis- 
astrous to persons with small landed 
estates, and would absolutely ruin 


all those who had bought them ten 


Besides, the alteration 


years ago, When land was high, and 
when there was no objection to leay- 
ing part of the purchase-money un- 
pad upon ait.  “Phis bill might raise, 
but could not lower, the present rate 
he felt more for 
did for the 
could do no less. than 
amendment, that) this 
second time this day 


and as 
than he 


of interest: 
the borrower 
lender, he 
move, as an 
bill be 
SIX months. 

Mr. Brausby Cooper seconded the 
amendime nt, hee ause he thoueht that 
the repeal of the usury laws would 
open a door to fraud and extortion 
on the hand, and to reckless 
profusion and extravagance on the 


read a 


One 


other. 
Mr. Hr 


Was quite as 


contended that this bill 
much to the advantage 
of him who 


thoreht, 


ot ham Who borrowed “tS 


lent monev. It would. he 


necessity of 


he beneticial to all classes of society, 
if the lending of money was assimi- 
lated to the practice observed in ef- 
fecting msurances, where the person 
by whom a ship or cargo was in- 
sured was not prevented by any sta- 
tute from demanding whatsoever rate 
he pleased. — Every. transaction of 
this kind ought to come fairly betore 
the publie ; ; and if any thing unjust 
or unfair appeared to have been 
done, the individual aggrieved might 
seek redress through the common law 
of the country. He could see no 
reason whatsoever for postponing the 
second reading of the bil It ouvhit 
to be fully discussed, and an oppor- 
junity given to. those who opposed 
Wo to bring forward their arguments, 
ifthey had any. It ought to be ob- 
served, that the ordinary interest of 
money was, at the present moment, 
from three to four beme 
considerably under the rate tixed by 
the statute. “The country was, 1m his 
opinion, much obliged to the learned 


per cent. 


gentleman for persevering with this 
measure, 

Ser J. Wrottesh y sup ported the 
amendment. Durine three hundred 
vears, the uniform practice of the 
covernment of this country had been 
tO prevent extortion and USUTV, by 
enactiny those laws which some m- 
dividuals now wished to be repealed. 
instead of beme m- 
thy benefited by 


This country, 
pureed, had been grea ' 
the USUTS laws. Since the period of 
the last act, that of Anne, 
there was no country in which capi- 
tal had accumulated so creat an 
extent as it had done ino England ; 
and yet they were now called upon to 
repeal laws which had brought the 
whole capital of the country ito the 
metropolis. If they were repealed, 
it ought not to be on mere theoretical 
vrounds—some practy al cood should 
be pointed out as hkely to be ethected 

by 


qteen 





a4 


by the measure. He contended that 
those laws had done no practical in- 
jury to the landed interest. In times 
of distress, it was true, they borrow- 
ed money at a great disadvantage. 
But it should not be forgotten, that 
when they gave redeemable annu- 
ties, those annuities might, in time, 
be taken up. ‘The persons who now 
lent money to the landed interest at 


three and a halt per cent. would, if 


those laws were repealed, change 
their demand with every tluctuation : 
now they would have four, now tive, 
how SIX per cent. In short, there 
would be no certainty mn the mo- 
ney market. If, in times of dis- 
tress, the landed interest could. bor- 
row money at five per cent. what 
would become of the commercial in- 
terest? In proportion as the secu- 
rity they had to otter was worse than 
that attorded by the landed interest, 
would the lender demand a more 
exorbitant rate—not less, perhaps, 
than LO or 12 percent. — In tact, the 
mercantile and manufacturing inte- 
rests would be reduced to the utmost 
distress if those laws were repealed. 
Let the house also consider the SI- 
tuation a which the government 
would be plac ed. Dunng the last 
war, wlulst the mutiny at the Nore 
was raging, when the bank restriction 
act was passed, and when the public 
funds were under 50, no ditticulty 
Was expertenced in- borrowing mo- 
ney : but he was convinced, if those 
laws had not then existed, that go- 
vernment would not have been able 
to raise the money which was abso- 
lutely necessary. They would not 
have had that preference in the mar- 
ket which they ought always to have : 
and they would have be en compelled 
to pay an interest of 10 or 12 per 
lt, therefore, the 
those laws 


cent. repeal of 


Was cal tilated te Starve 
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the merchant and manufacturer, and 
to beggar the government, the house 
ought to throw out this bill, and that 
too by such a majority as would in- 
duce the learned gentleman never 
again to bring it forward. 

Mr. J. Smith said, the hon. baro- 
net seemed to fear that the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing classes, and 
even the government itself, must suf- 
fer by the repeal of those laws. Now, 
without entering into much argu- 
ment on those points, it might be 
enough to state, thatthe laws against 
usury had been done awav all over 
Europe, and no harm had occurred 
either to governments or individuals ; 
but, on the contrary, it was to be 
believed that the mterests of all par- 
ties were much improved by that re- 
peal. (Hear.) One or two circum- 
stances had come under his own 
observation, which proved that those 
laws had occasioned the most de- 
structive eftects to families in this 
country, by compelling them to raise 
money by way of annuity. (Hear.) 
Money, like every other commodity, 
ought to be allowed to fetch its just 
value in the market. Now, if an 
individual wanted to borrow money, 
which, if these laws were not in ex- 
istence, he might procure for 72. per 
cent. he would be obliged, in his 
endeavour to evade those laws, to 
pay 13, 14, or even 15 per cent. 
(Hear.) The hon. baronet had only 
to refer to the evidence given before 
the commitice, and there he would 
tind those facts distinctly proved. 
The hon. baronet expressed some 
fears us to the situation in which the 
commercial body would be placed, 
if this bill passed. Now he (Mr. 
Smith), as one of that body, must 
say that he had not the slightest ap- 
prehension on the subject. He con- 
fessed that he never had met a man 


fon 
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for whose judgment he had any re- 
spect, who entertained < i doubt on 
the question. (Hear). 

Mr. Grenfell said, the clief argu- 
ment against the bill was, that the 
effect of the repeal of the usury laws 
would be to raise the interest of mo- 
ney. Now, in Holland, there never 
was any restraint on money dealings ; 
and he could state it from his own 
experience, as well as from history, 
that there was no country 1 Europe 
where the rate of interest has been 
and is so low as in the United Pro- 
vinces. (Hear.) He hoped, there- 
fore, that government would coun- 
tenance this measure, which was in 
perfect unison with the liberal course 
of policy they had receutly adopted. 
(Hear. ) 

Mr. Hushisson said he had been a 
member of the committee to whom 
this subject was referred in 1&1, 
and who had reported their senti- 
ments to the house. The opinion 
he had formed in that committee he 
still entertained. Indeed he had 
never varied from it. He need hardly 
say that it was entirely m unison 
with the object of the learned  ser- 
eeant. He considered those laws as 
only calculated to create difficulties. 
(Hear. 

The chancellor of the exche quer 
said, when this question was brought 
before the house last session, he voted 
against the proposition, not because 
there was any advantage in the prin- 
ciple of the existing laws, against 
which, on the contrary, many argu- 
ments could be advanced—but be- 
cause he was not prepared to say that 
the moment had arrived when par- 
lament ought to repe al those laws. 
He did not think that the opposition 
to the measure was now so strong as 
it was last year; and if it were desi- 
rable at all that those laws should be 
altered, he conceived the present pe- 


riod was as good as could be selected. 
(Hear.) . 

Mr. Calcraft said, it would be 
very ditheult, he was aware, to de- 
fend those laws in point of principle ; 
but, in point of practice, he must 
say that it would be dangerous, 
without a great deal more considera- 
tion, to alter those laws in a coun- 
try where there was so general and 
so beneficial a distribution of ¢ apiti 7 
and where money was to be had ; 
all times at so low a rate of Santg 
If the learned gentleman with whom 
this measure originated thought, 
while government was in the mar- 
ket, that any change of the law would 
make the loan of mone y cheaper to 
individuals, he was very much mis- 
taken. He (Mr. Caleraft) believed 
the repeal of those laws would raise 
the price of money to government, 
instead of reducing it. Gentlemen 
seemed to suppose, that by carrying 
this measure, individuals would be 
saved from ruin, because they would 
not then be obliged to get into those 
annuity contracts under which so 
many families suffered: they be- 
heved that a complete end would be 
put to all rumous money contracts. 
But it was utterly impossible to hope 
for any such results, unless, at the 
same time that those laws were re- 
pealed, they contrived to alter the 
conduct and te mper of individuals. 
By repealing those laws, they would 
facilitate the borrowing of money by 
extravagant persons, without con- 
ferrig any advantage on the steady 
and industrious part of the commu- 
nity, whom they ought especially to 
yrotect. He was not on the com- 
mittee—(The hon. member was here 
reminded that he was a member of 
the committee.) Tf he were on the 
committee, be had certainly forgot- 


(A langeh.) 


ten the circumstance. 


He had. however, read the evidence ; 
ane 
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and had he known that the learned 
serveant'’s brat, why h had been ban- 
died about from session to session, 
was to have been taken up by go- 
vernment, he would have brought 
down that evidence, and proved that 
it did not bear out the view of those 
who supported this measure. No 
wdvantace had been porn ited out that 
would at all warrant them in em- 
barking on such a spec ulation. There 
Was no country—not even Holland 
itself—ie which wealth was so greatly 
Mieland 


veriod when those laws 


mecrea ed, asi had done 1 
dur uF the 
were Th Ope ration. 
Mr. Neo nt Ons 
ball, Phe 


the amendment, and the hon. bart. 


‘ow defended the 
ntleman who seconded 


had tallen ante very ereat mistakes 
They had 
spoken ot the poley im which the 

urv laws ormmated: but let them 


withr ard to the st laws. 


look to thy pore ible of the old law, 
i they would tind at the rem stated, 
that to take miterest at all was crimi- 
ul, Loe ise it Was ** acamst a ¢ hris- 


t ot ciple.” Yet this, the early 
law, Was What they praised as highly 


polite. Ot cours the lendime of 


money fell ato the hands of the 
worst of usurers, who charged not 
mivoim proportion to the rsk they 
ran, but whoehar also on account 
of the odium they were compelled to 
endure, They were told that thos 
measure would destroy the landed 
interest, Who at present could) raise 


Thierbrey boy redeemable hnhuities, Neo 


they could, and so they had done: 

the evidence taken before the 
at proved that they paid 1(), 
md even 14 yo reent. This 
remedy which the 


Wished thre mh to resort to, 


j L that 
| 3 it the commercial 
. e down by this 
1) Li qT} OR at The eve 
‘ i ind Te al 


} 
wir? 
’ as 


had fallen from his hon. friend (Mr. 
Smith!. It was notorious that com- 
mercial men, when in difticulties, 
had. to evade these laws, borrowed 
SLO k, and lost OO) per cent. by sell- 
ing it. His principle was, that, lke 
all other trades, the trade in money 
should be unfettered. 

Mr. A. Baring said , the subject 
ef making a change in the usury 
laws was, undoubtedly, one of very 
considerable importance. — Tt was, 
however, a change which would 
produce no immediate ettect: what- 
ever ; and it was gees Ww would 
Let produce any etlect, at the pre 
sci appee ared to him to ae the -_ 
time for making the alteratron—tf to 
no other purpose than to remove i 
system of false legislation on this 
subject. It was, as his hon. frend 
had said, as improper to fix a maar- 
mum on the value of money, as on 
the value of any other article what- 
ever. This was the only period, tor 
the last half century, when parlia- 
ment could sately legislate on those 
laws, in support of which the 1 mnee- 
nuity of those who approved of them 
afforded no argument. — It was stated, 
that notwithstanding these laws, there 


had been a great accumulation of 


money in this country. But the 
reason was, because those laws, with 
respect to capitalists and =momied 
men, had been quite moperative, as 
they were very easily evaded. — It 
was strange that the verv class which 
oe above all others, be benefited 
by the repeal of those laws—namely, 
the country gentlemen, should view 
the measure with so much appre- 
hension. (Hear.) The interest taken 
in this subject by that very respect- 
able class of men was most evident : 
and therefore the question ought to 
he discussed, mn order that) they 
nneht declare ther sentiments, and 


} 
ri 


nat an endeavour should be made to 


remove 
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emove their apprehensions and pre- 
vidices, if aoe If, in a sub- 
St juent stage ot the proceedings, 
those who supported the measure 
were not able to persuade the coun- 
try gentlemen that this bill would not 
he injn rious. but favourable to them, 
they might then e xcept from its pro- 
visions all loans of money on mort- 
wage, and repeal the law as it re- 
pected the manulacturer and mer- 
chant. [If the country gentlemen 
pleased, they would thus be left to 
enjoy all the benefits of the present 
system, which, so far from being 
useful, appeared to be the ereatest 
injury and curse they could: labour 
under. (Hear. 

Captain Maherly, sir WW. de Cres- 
Pigs and Mr. r% Martin, severally 
expressed themselves in favour of the 
ball. 

The house then divided, when 
the numbers were—For the bill, 
120; against it, 23.—Majority for 
the second readine, 97. 

Si G Orde Clerk rose to bring 
forward the navy estimates for the 
present year. The vote called for 
was £520,000 more than had been 
taken last. The hon. bart. observed, 
that the unsettled state of some paris 
of the worll—the probability that the 
piratical depredations in the West 
Indies, which now had— entirely 
ceased, would recommence if) our 
Streneth were dimimished—and the 
necessity of maintaining our mde- 
pendence inthe Mediterranean, were 
reasons tully sufficient to justify the 
additional ap plication to parli unent. 

\fter some remarks from J/r. 
Warre, Mr. Hume, and other mem- 
bers, the followime resolutions were 
reed to :— 

Por granting £885,950, for wages 
lor 2VO,Q00 men. 

PoS4.350, for victuals, at the rate 
of id, lis. amen per mouth. 

£289,790, for wear and tear. 


£LO4,000, for ordnance tor the 
sea service. 

Sir G. Clerk now proposed to 
move tue ordinary estimates. 

Feb. 23.—On the motion of the 


chan ( lor of the erchequ rs the house 


went into a committee on the four per 


cent. acts. In the committee the rivht 


hon. gentleman expressed his satis- 
faction at being able, at so early a 
period of the session, to Open a ge- 
neral view of the financial situation 
of the country. In time of war, a 
proceeding of this kind was obyi- 
ou ly hot practecen le: - smce at) was 
crite a that it was Impossible Sat 
so earh 1 pr riod of the session of 
pari iment, to state with any degree 
of precision, the extent of the effort 
which parliament might be called on 
to make, under circumstances of a 
hostile nature. In time of peace, 
however, no such ditticulty existed ; 
and the committee would agree with 
him im the very great importance of 
havine a statement of this nature 
made to parliament as early in the 
SPSSION as possib ye. Such a course 
enabled the house to wateh with 
more vigilance —with more jealousy 
(and such vigilance and jealousy he 
would be the last man to censure or 
discourage)—any proposition which 
the government night think proper 
to submit to them. It also gave 
them an opportunity of a more at- 
tentive and detailed examimation of 
those ereat branehe s of receipt and 
- ‘nditure which the circumstances 
of the country demanded. He felt, 
therefore, that in following the 
course he had taken ' the last vear, 
he should) pursue that line which 
was, at the same time, most conve- 
nient to parliament, and most ad- 
vantageous to the country. Acting, 
then, on that principle, and with a 
view to give to the committee the 
fullest information in his power, re- 
speetng the situation im winch ou 
finance 
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finances HOW slo ad, and of the mea- 
sures which it appeare dto his ma- 
jesty’s government expedient for 
sot le to adopt, he would pro- 
ceed, in the first place, t m State to 
the committee the revenue, eXpelh- 
diture, and surplus of the last vear, 
and then to furnish them with the 
best estimate he could form, of the 

ceipt, expenditure, and surplus, of 
the ensuing vear. Having done 
this as a matter of detail, he should 
neat call the attention of the house 
to those observations which app ared 
to him to grow out of this” state- 
ment of thea financial situation, and 
luch wt was his m- 
tebtion to propose, 


to the measures W 


From a document which had been 
hud on the table of the house, the 
committee were aware that the sur- 
plus of last) year amounted to 
O71. 10s. otd, It was, 
however, necessary to deduct) from 
this the sum of O,Q00,000/4 beime 
the portion ap propri ated by an act of 
the last session, for the gradual di- 
rripeatitdeon of the national debt. The 
surpli . therefore, of the last Vear, 
available for publie purposes on this 
ALO, The 


estinnate which hie hac to presen lw 


OccuSION, Wa | 


thy bacrtase ot thr revetitie, expendi- 


tlire’, anal surplus for the present 
Vear, Was as follows 


INCOME, 
Customs . tooo 
bese PHD 000 
SELES : ; : ; : HSOO OOO 
Assessed taxes, Ac. » LOO.000 
Vosteothee 2. 0...) L.A460.000 

Viscellaneou Hews, 

Whichit was not ne- 

Cesndry to recapitt- 
bat ae 70.000) 
Making ; ‘ t VOD 000 

Po this he most add that 

‘a a ! wy 

ry \ 


and which had com 

into the exchequer ° 1000000 
And the sum paid by 

the trustees of half- 


pity and pensions ~ 4.620.000 


Makine a gross total of £57,3% 5,000) 





CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
The estimated expenditure of [S24 
was as follows :— 

First, the charge on the 

consolidated fund— 

perinanent expenses 

hot dep nding on 

annual votes of the 

house — interest and 

management of the 

publi debt 2...) €27,973,196 
Interest) on exchequer 

bills tssued under en 

act of  parhament, 

passed some years 

ago, to meet the era- 

dual accumulation of 

the consolidated fund 

on account of the 

half-pay and pen- 

SIONS oa ee LOO O00 
Annual and permanent 

charges on the con- 

solidated fund—eivil 

list, &e. 
Halt-pay annuities . 
Sinking fund 


OOO 000 
2 SOO L000 
O,1b4,49% 


Making {3S8.057.004 
SUPPLY. 
Interest of exchequer 
bills ; ~~ - s 
The army estimates, in- 
cluding extraordina- 
res . e ° * ° 7 AVOO4 ) 
The havy estimates 5.762,895 
Ordnance ~ « « « 1,410,044 
Miscellaneous i « « 2a tee 


1,050,000 


Making a totalof £56.332 024 
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Deducting this from a revenue of 


57.385,000L, of which he had pre- 
viously given the estimate, there 


would remain a surplus at the end ot 


the vear (after applying 5,134,458/. 


to the reduction of the debt) of 


1,053,0714. making a surplus on 
the two vears of 2,373,000/. 

Having troubled the committee 
with this mere detail of figures with- 
out any observation, he would now 
proceed to state what it appeared to 
him essential that parliament should 
take into consideration When looking 
at these returns. In the first place, 
they were called on to examine the 
actual receipt of revenue in [S23, as 
compared with the estimate which 
he had laid before the house in the 
last session. tle had at that) time 
calculated that the amount of Customs 
would be 10,500,000/ He did not 
think that he took a sanguine or 
overstrained view of the capabilities 
of the country, in rating the customs 
at that sum: he did not mean to lay 
before parliament an estimate which 
he had not every reason to believe 
would be fairly and truly realized to 


its utmost extent. But, so far from 


over-rating the probable amount of 


the customs, he had really under- 
rated that branch of our resources. 
In fact, such had been the inerease 
of our foreign commerce—such had 
been the immense advantages derived 


from that free system of trade, of 


Which he had always been the hum- 
ble advocate, and which government 
had manifested the utmost anxiety 
to adopt as fast as circumstances 
would permit—(hear)—and owing 
also to the increased facilities of con- 
sumption which were known to pre- 
vail in every part of the country, that 
he had now the satisfaction of stating 
that the revenue of customs did really 
produce inthe last year not less than 
HT AOS. 7627 being nearly 1.0Q00,000/, 


more than he had anticipated. (Hear. ) 
This statement, he flattered himself, 
would be most gratifying to all who 
heard him; and he would take the 
liberty, by and by, to state what his 
views for the future were. The house 
would thus have an opportunity of 
examining that course of policy 
which, he conceived, the government 
and the country had abundant rea- 
sons for continuing. (Hear.) The 
excise did not exhibit exactly the same 
result: but he should have no difti- 
culty whatever in satisfying the com- 
mittee, that though the actual receipt 
of excise, in the last year, had fallen 
short of the estimate laid before par- 
liament, yet that the diminution could 
be clearly and fairly accounted for, 
It could, indeed, be proved, by a 
reference to documents, that) with 
respect to articles charged with ex- 
cise duties, so far from there bemg 
any deficiency in their consumption 
during the last year, there had really 
been a very considerable increase. 
When he last year estimated the ex- 
cise duties at 26,000,0002 he had 
counted items which ought to have 
been omitted. The actual receipt 
was 259,342 ,828/. This diflerence 
between his estimate and the amount 
really received, arose from some cir- 
cumstances which he did not advert 
to when he formed that estimate. 
He omitted, in the first place, to at- 
tend to the faet, that a considerable 
sum remained to be paid on the 
stock in hand when the malt duty 
was diminished tn 1822.0 One pay- 
ment of 1,700,000/ was then to be 
made, and consequently that branch 
of the revenue must be greater then, 
than it could be in the past year. In 
addition to that circumstance, it would 
be remembered, that owing to the 
distress which prevailed in_ those 
places where hop-cultivation was 
carried on, government thought a 

fit 
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hit to see how far a postponement of 


the payme nt of the —- s would 
relieve that pressure. The conse- 
quence of this was that mstead of a 
i tt SO 007, beim received 
) 1823, an arrear of only 47,000/. 
was paid into the excise. Besides 
those causes of ct pre lation mn the 
amount of excise duties, a very con- 
rable diminution was ettected by 
mother measure which passed that 
house in the course of last year. He 
had witnessed the progress of that 
measure with very. great satisfaction, 
hecause he thought it would ultuma- 
tely pr «luce wood etlects— he meant 
the act of parliament which related 
to the distilleries of Ireland and Neot- 
land, Hear, hear.) When that al- 
teration was contemplated last year, 
he had stated that it would produ ea 
considerable diminution of the spirit 
oh he could not say pre- 
and extent of 
Therefore, 


duty, altho 
cisely what the mature 
that reduetion would be. 
he had avoided makine any caleula- 
tion of the probable loss that would 
take place im this department of the 
revere, When the mew measure was 


( irriedt rite other & It Wills, h Wever, 


obviously rrposstbl to make a 
change of this nature mse large and 
extensive a branch of tl revennle as 
the cluty on spirits undoubtedly Wus, 
a consid rable reduc- 
Nleeted, \ di- 
Lt heen followed 


by a certuun dimunution of 


Without causime 
tron the ame 
riinition of ch '\ 


Tuve Title’, 


That diminuti \\ foso creat mn 
lreland and Seotland, as in England. 
Che reason of this was, that the Eny- 
| shy clisti] re beme doubttul of the 
effect of the new measure, did het 
ike to speculate. He beheved one 
Of the ore t etlect expected trom the 
Wits, the t tal dd struction of 

} hatron ear) : nicl bie was 

P opinion that, ereatter, the SS 

Vv contemplated w ld be less 


than that which had been sustained 
in the past vear ; because he thought 

it would be Gnd, not that the con- 
sumption of ‘spirits would be 1 Increased, 
which was by no me _ a desirable 
object, (hear, hear), but that those 
spirits which would in future be con. 
sumed in [reland and Scotland would 
pay the regular duty. (Hear.) And 
if that were the case, then there was 
no ground for supposing that the re- 
venue would really sutter any loss 
hereafter, although there was a di- 
minution last year. He felt it to be 
matter of prudence to adhere to the 
measure which had oceastoned the 
loss to which he had adverted, which 
loss he was convinced would be fully 
made up at no distant period. li 
was owine to these three circum- 
stances that the excise revenue of last 
vear did not rise to the amount which 
he had confidently anticipated. — It 
would, however, be seen that the di- 
minution was occasioned by the cir- 
cumstances which he had succinctly 
pomnted out, and not by any decrease 
of consumption, He could truly state, 
that of all those articles which paid 
excise duty, there were, literally,very, 


verv few mdeed, the quantity sold of 
which did not exceed the ave rage of 


preceding years. With the excep- 
tion of one or two articles, the quantity 
of exciseable commodities Consumed 
last vear, considerably exceeded the 
quantity consumed im the preceding 
year. With re spect to auctions, beer, 
bricks, coffee, cocoa, cider, bark, &e. 
there had been a considerable increase 
of excise. There had been a falling 
off in the excise on hops, which was 
a most tluctuating article, depending 
on the state of the weather, to a de- 
gree of which persons not connected 
with the trade m that commodity could 
carcely form an idea. Last vear was 
verv unfortunate 
rop, and the duty was consider ibly 


less 


for that species of 
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less than that which was collected in 
the preceding year. [t ought, how- 
ever, to be rec ollect id, that the crop 
of the preceding year was very great. 
There was, 1 licences, a small di- 
muinution— about 8,000 in number 
less than in the former year. With 
respect to ms ilt, there was a dimimu- 
tion im the quantity on which the ex- 
cise duty had been paid. For this, 
he confessed, he could not very pre- 
cisely account; because the quantity 
of beer on which duty had been 
charged was considerably increased ; 
and he knew not how to reconcile 
the fact, of an increased consumption 
of beer, and a decrease 1 the quantity 
of malt consumed. (Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) tle belreved it arose from 
the different periods at which the 
payments were made; m_ addition to 
which, it was well known that the 
barley-harvest had not been produc- 
tive, and the pric e, therefore, was not 
low as it would otherwise have 
been. These circumstances might 
certuinly have the effect of causing a 
partial diminution in this de ‘partment 
of the exeie, Still, however, the 
winount was considerably above what 
it had been in many other years. 
Phe amount of excise on pepper, and 
on printed goods, had improved, On 
salt, there was a very large increase— 
hear, hear.) Soap and. starch had 
also pre dine ed an mcrease of revenue, 
Hhere had been a decrease on British 
spirits, and an tacrease on foreign 
On tea, tobacco, snutl, and 
tone bottles, there was a considerable 
Increase, So that, out of this long 
“w the re were scarcely tour articles 
at presented a diminution, while on 
il the others the increase had been 
very considerable. It was not, it 
ould be observed, an accidental in- 
eC ane of the last year over the year 
by lore, as an mecrease over the year 
vhich preceded that : which last men- 


SPpIPrits, 


tioned year, he would remind the 
house, was more productive than that 
which it immediately followed. It 
was, In fact, a gradual and progres- 
sive mcrease of revenue, occasioned 
by a regularly increasing consump- 
tion, (hear, hear), and proved most 
decidedly the truth of what was stated 
to the house, in the speech from the 
throne—namely, that the country 
Was ina state of prosps ‘rity—nay, he 
believed he might venture to assert 
that it was ina state of uncxampled 
prosperity. (Hear.) Stamps had 
produced 6,801,950/ Taxes, under 
the manavement of the commussion- 
ers of taxes, had been calculated to 
produce 7,100,000/ but the aec- 
tual amount of the last) year was 
6,202,990 which was occasioned 
by the adoption of a measure which 
he by no means grudged, and which 
had given great pleasure both to the 
house and the country-—he alluded 
to the large reduction which had 
been made in the assessed taxes, 
The items of miscellancous receipts, 
and on matters of annual recurrence, 
exceeded the estimate which he had 
laid before the house last year. 

The supplies of the year were 
farther increased by the payment of 
766.6664 on account of the Austrian 
loan. This was a subject on which 
he wished to address a few observa- 
tions to the Committee. He beheved, 
when the question of that loan was 
discussed on former occasions, there 
were very few persons who e xpected 
that this country would ever receive 
any portion of the loan granted to 
the emperor of Austria (hear ;) and 
it was but fair to say, that it was a 
subject of by no means easy adjust- 
ment: because, though, in fact, his 
imperial majesty had received the 
money from this country, and those 
who lent it had a legal right to claim 
it, vet, considering all that had oc- 

curred 
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curred since that sum was borrowed, 
he thought, im port of equity, it 
would be particularly hard on Aus- 
tria if we atte mpted to press on her 
forthe payment of the whole amount. 
(Hear, hear.) His majesty’s govern- 
ment were more sanguine than those 
who believed that no portion of the 
money would ever be paid, because 
they kne ww that the emperor of Aus- 


Iria posse ‘ssed that high feeling of 


honour which would induce him to 
bring the question to a satisiactory 
adjustment at the earliest pe riod. 
They knew that they had to deal with 
a sovereign, who, whatever had been 
said of him—and he had heard many 
harsh observations appli d to him in 
that house—was as lngh-minded and 
honourable a monarch as ever ex- 
isted. ‘There was not, he beheved, 
& more virtuous or a more honoura- 
He had the 


mustortune to re mn macountry where 


ble being ih existence. 


the eoverhinent Was of that dese rip- 
tion which they denominated abso- 
lute. He performed acts, from the 
very nature of the institutions under 
Which he governed, and under which 
his people lived, that might appear 
to those who were blessed witha more 
liberal constitution, as worthy of cen- 
sure and reprobation 2 but he felt that 
this question of the loan concerned 
lus own private honour, and there- 
fore he deemed necessary to meet 
the demands of this country. The 
ditheulties opposed to an arrange- 
nent were very great; for it was 
evident that the hance minister of 
\ustna could not send over to this 
country a very large sum of mx Mey 
with uit IM posing on the people great 
uirdens to meet that object. Such 
in appropri ition of the funds of the 
‘uintry would certainly not be a po- 


: 
}? MAT TTCUSLITS and those who had 
, — 

to make wood the rece “Say sum would 


? ’ et } | . > 
enter wmto all those mice feelings 


honour which led the emperor 
of Austria to adopt the plan which 
had been carried into effect. He 
thought the proceeding was highly 
creditable to the emperor of Austria, 
and he could not help considering 
the sum recovered as a Godsend /— 
(Laughter.) 

He had now explained to the 
house all that appe ared to him to be 
necessary, arising out of the view of 
the finances of the last year; and he 
would next ask of the house to accom- 
pany him while he made a few obser- 


vations with respect to the finance of 


the present year. He took the cus- 
toms at 11,550,900/., being 50,0007. 
more than the receipt of the last year. 
He only added this sum of 50,0002, 
because, if he erred, he wished to 
err on the right side; he did not 
think it prudent to be too sanguine ; 
and, from the various changes which 


had taken place in the department of 


the customs, from the consolidation 
of the customs in three parts of the 
island, they might, he thought, safely 
anticipate a saving of 50,0002. a year 
in. that part of the expense of col- 
lectine which arose out of the divi- 
sion of different ports. Much praise 
was due to those gentlemen who had 
the charge of that most efficient com- 
mission by which the consolidation 
of the customs was effected (hear, 
hear), which commission he meant 
to ask of the house of commons to 
prolong. (Hear, hear). The duty 
they had to perform was a ve ry difti- 
cult one, and the vy had exec “uted it so 
meritoriously, so honestly, so bene- 
ficially, that he should be sorry if the 
country were deprived of their ser- 
vices. yee hear.) The excise he 
estimated at 25,625,000/, This was 


not actually more than the produce 
of last year, considering the stock of 
malt in hand, and that the loss which 
was then oceasioned by the post pone- 
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ment of the hop-duty would not oc- 
cur in the present year. He would 
notgive any very minute calculationat 
the present moment, but would con- 
tont himself, without overrating the 
finances of the country, to state what 
expectation he had formed, and which 
he tlattered himself would prove cor- 
rect, of the produce of the different 
de partments. He took, then, the 
customs at L1,550,0002 ; the excise 
at 25,025, 0002. ; stamps 6,800,000. ; 
taxes under the management of the 
commissioners of taxes oO, LOO,QOO/. 
Hw made this estimate on the caleu- 
lation that the assessed taxes, together 
with the land tax in Great Britain, in 
IS20 and IS2], prior to any reduc- 
tion of those taxes havine taken 
place, amounted to 7, ITO,QO002, and 
since that period there had been 
a reduction of 2,696,3002, which, 
if taken from 7,910.0002, — left 
IST4,000/ as the probable annual 
amount of the assessed and land 
Taxes, AC. He, however, took the 
amount for this year at rather more, 
because there were certain arrears to 
the amount of 300,000/. Then there 
were the proceeds from the post-of- 
hee, amounting to 1,460,0007, and 
the mnscellaneous, amounting to 
730,000/, which did not appear to 
him to require any explanation, Then 


there was L5O00O.000/, on account of 


the Austrain loan, and 4,620,0002. 
from the trustees of half- -pay, so that 
the total produce of the vear would 
be 57,389,0004, which would leave 
«surplus over the expenditure for the 
vear of 1,052,076/, He beheved 
that he had now gone a ste p too fast, 
for he ought to have stated to the 
amount of the expendi- 
lire, \s to the first point of which 
i consisted—namely, the charge on 
the consolidated fund.—it was not 
necessary for him to say more than 
that ait amounted to 38,057.654/.. 


house the 


including 5, 134,458/. for the sinking. 
fund. Upon the head of supplies, 
he was not aware that it was at pre- 
sent necessary for him to offer any 
remarks, as those for the army and 
navy had already been voted by the 
house, and those for the ordnance 
had also been submitted to it. It was 
sufficient for him to know that the 
supplies for the army and navy had 
been sanctioned by large majorities 
of the house, in the mode in which 
they had been originally proposed ; 
no valid objection would or could be 
offered to those which an honourable 
friend of his would shortly propose 
and he could not suppose that any 
for the ordnance department. He 
beheved that the committee would 
find that every reduction had been 
made which could be made without 
impairing the efficacy of the different 
services, and he should. therefore 
proceed without further circumlocu- 
tion to the last item im the list— 
namely, to the estimate for miscella- 
neous services. This item, which in 
the last year amounted to 1,700,000. 
or thereabouts, would amount in the 
present year to 2,01 1,388/. Now 
he felt himself bound to explain the 
circumstances under which this mn- 
crease had taken place. He had 
already adverted to the unexpected 
treasure which had been poured into 
the exchequer im consequence of the 
treaty for the repayment of the Aus- 
trian loan. He could not conceive 
that the house would have any ob- 
jection to avail itself of that treasure 
to obtain certain objects of great 
public and national importance ; on 
the contrary, he was sure that it 
would seize with avidity the opportu- 
nity thus afforded it, of making some 
expenditure, not, indeed, of ordinary 
occurrence, but of such a nature as 
it would have been difficult to meet, 
had it not been for the fortunate re- 
SOUTCES 
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which were 


SOLITC eS 


thus unexpect- 
edly slaved at the command of part 
lament. The committee Was 
pro Hbably aware, U hata few years ago 
im act was passed enabling certain 


rost 


COTMMIISSIONCES therem nanied to ap- 
ply 1 OO 000/, of the public money 
to the erection of new churches. 
That such an object was a great na- 
tional object, no man who valued 
the church ¢ soar ten of the coun- 
bly deny: that the 


etter ted had 


trv could Possid 
which it was 
the sanction of a large 
that he Isc, Was al fact which nobody 
could di pute and that the measure 


Wiis rielit 1a Its If, and benetie ral 


Verte by 


Its Colsequences, Was a pout about 
cpliite impossible to one- 
That the dispensa- 
mey to he applied to 
had been farrly 


pore per ordere 3 and tht it 


which if Wiis 
’ . " loys } , 
Thor, ot thre om 
ana 


had 


ict pou }? msc's 


been attended by vreal advantage S.. 
winch could have been aequired 

no other manner, were matters that 
Ware ea ally cl iT. It had atlorded 


to our fellow-countrvmen un the 


hombler walks ot lite, the means 
fo attending the national chureh on 
' and comtert —a Constimma- 
1 of verv considerable Inport. 
on aweeount of the mcreas- 
ing numbers of our mtelhgent p= 
pulation.  Phongh much had been 
ot) eady yy hie MIIISSTONETS, 
ritich Lh Pebaineadd to be ettected, 
There could not be an object of 
vreater linportance, or one more 
\ y of the free parhament ofa 
We t! ity tere rable the = 
to erxtend to thre pull at 
wee the benefits whieh portion of 
tha already obtamed. He should 
+e pro | “— 
{ mec 
\ Me ’ 
Not i ot the 
t yh) » th 
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honourable member seemed to en. 
tertain—doubts which he had hear 
him expre ss betore, and which did 
not surprise him, considering the 
feeling which the honourable mem. 
ber had always exhibited towards the 
church—(hear, hear, from the mi- 
nisterial benches) — notwithstanding 
thesedoubts, he believed that the house 
at large would vote it with pleasure, 
whenever it should fall to his lot to 
propose it. (Hear, hear.) — There 
was another object to which he in- 
tended that part of the money re- 
cently obtamed from Austria should 
be applied—he alluded to the repairs 

Windsor that noble and 
ancient residence of the kines of 
ineland. He was convinced that 
the people of eneland, with their 
attachment to constitutional monar- 
chy, and with that proper pride 
which they had always felt mn con- 
ferring on their monarchs every 
thing which can add to thetr real 
dignity, would not deem it either iN 
consistent with their feelings, or in- 
jurious to their character, to vote the 
ap plication of part of this money to 
the repairs of that noble 
rable structure 


Cast le, 


and vetiee- 
Ile would not have 
suppose for a mo- 
ment, that either his majesty or him- 
self had any wish to throw the public 
money away on it. (Cries of ** No, 
ne,” anda lauch, on the opposition 
benche S.) Ile did) not know the 
meaning of cries which he had just 
heard, Tle would, however, tell those 
who had ratsed them: tirst of all. that 
Windsor castle required considerable 
repair, and therefore that some ex- 
incurred, 


the « aaa C 


pense must at any rate ae 
That be ne the t appe ared to 
his mi yesty’s muanusters that some al- 
teration might beconveniently effected 


Case, 


same time im some of the build- 
and also that 
additions night be made to the 

domain 


MGs bye longine to it. 
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domain encircling it. So far, how- 
ever, Was any body from having a 
desire that the money should be idly 
or uselessly expende d, as certain ho- 
nourable members seemed to appre- 
hend, that it was the express desire 
of his majesty that the expenditure 
of it should not be controlled by 
himself or by any one branch of the 
wovernment. ‘The government was 
also anxious that the money should 
be vested in a Commission appointed 
‘or that purpose. (Hear, hear.) He 
was not at that moment prepared to 
name the persons who were to form 
thatcommission ; but he could assure 
the committee that the selection of 
them would be made without any 
reference to the political parties by 
which that house was divided, and 
that the whole duties of it would be 
—— with as much ability, in- 
verity, and utility to the nation as 
be i? ever been displ: ived by any com- 
mission whatever. The total sum 
which he should want for this object 
would be S300,000/.; but he intended 
to take only 150,000/. this year, and 
to throw the remaining 150,000/, 
over the next two years. (Hear, 
hear.) There was another object to 
which the attention of the committee 
ought to be directed, and which was 
placed within the scope of the same 
principle which he had already laid 
down with regard to the application 
of part of these une xpecte «d resources. 
In the last session of parliament, 1 
the discussion which took place on 
the munificent gift of the king’s li- 
brary, and on the building to which 
it was to be appropriated, he thought 
that there prevailed a very ge ‘neral 
tecling in the house, that in the pre- 
sent situation of the country, it did 
hot become parliament, as the re pre- 
sentative of the nation, to act a nig- 
vard’s part in the promotion of the 
lithe arts, As a mere matter of mo- 


J824] 


ney, he would not pretend to say that 
some objections might not be urged 
iwainst the grant which he was now 
be to recommend ; but taking it 
in a broader and nobler point of 
view—looking at the connexion of 
the arts with the glory and dignity 
of the nation, and, indeed, with 
every thing that dignifies and enno- 
bles man in his individual ¢ apacity— 
he deemed it consistent with the 
principles which a great nation ought 
to adopt, to stand forward as the pa- 
tron of the arts, and to give much 
and largely to their promotion and 
support. (Cheers.) As an unex- 
pected chance had thrown into the 
hands “4 parhament a fund upon 
which it had a right to draw, his 
mayje i s ministers felt that when a 
large collection of valuable pictures 
was offered to them for sale, there 
were many motives of liberal policy, 
inviting them to lay the foundation 
of a national vallery. In conse- 
quence, they entered into a negocia- 
tion with the representatives of Mr. 
Angerstein to purchase his pictures, 
and concluded by purchasing them 
for 57,0007, He had now stated the 
principles on which he advocated 
this grant. He thought that it would 
be productive of great advantage to 
the country; he knew that if there 
had been a national gallery, the libe- 
rality of individuals would have fur- 
nished it long since with some of the 
noblest specimens of art in exist- 
ence. He was speaking of circum- 
stances in his own knowledge ; for 
at this very moment he knew that 
there was a collection of pictures, 
which, through the generosity of their 
owners, would soon find their way 
into this national gallery. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought that the example 
of this public -spirited individual 
would be followed by many others ; 
and if the result of it were a collec- 
LE tion 
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tion of all the treasures of art now 
in the country, with what feelings of 
pride would every Englishman gaze 
tpn them, when he re ollected that 
they were the free vitts of his hich- 
minded countrymen—not the niled 
plunder of pillaged palaces, or the 
blood-stamed spoils of violated altars. 
(Cheers.) ‘The sum which he wanted 
for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject was 60,000/. (Hear, hear.) 
He had now informed the house 
of the three items for which his 
mayesty's government thought fit: to 
usk the committee to give a specral 
vote out af the special resources 
wiueh had come under its disposal. 
(Hear, hear.) li the commutttee 
should think proper to sanction this 
eX pe aditure, there would be ao sur- 
plus of revenue above the expenditure 
for the years TS20 and S24 of 
TOS OO, arsiag from the surplus 
m Esl of L,710.9804, and trom 
the urplus m Ts2doot LQoo7o/, 
Delore, hievwe Ver, he stated the mode 
miowlach that surplus would be made 
available to the pull SETVICR, he felt 
it necessary too bring under the con- 
sideration of the honourable ventle- 
mien the subrect Upon Which they 
hac protessedly entered the com- 
hiittee. The committee must be 
aware, that the state of pulotae credit 
was at the present moment so tlou- 
rishing as to have reduced considera- 
bly the aterest of money: and the 
eovernment had. aim Consequence, 
upon loohme at the situation of this 
country, and its relations with foreign 
Powers, and pon tiacine that there 
was no vistble, and, he might almost 
add, noe mvisible grounds for antici- 
pratrriye any Interruption of tranquil- 
itv, felt at to be matte rot duty to 
aval atself of that rene ral reduction 


Of quterest to ettect al reducti n ot 


the anterest on. that portion of the 


Pubire deol on why hoa higher rate 


he obtained from any iy nly of private 
individuals. ‘The committee would 
be aware, that he was now alluding 
to the 4 per cents. ‘The amount of 
this stock was about 70,000,000/, 
and the course which he mtended to 
take regarding it was of a very sort 
and simple nature. Before he pro- 
ceeded to describe it, he ought to 
mention to the committee how. the 
law stood with rezard to this stock, 
because it differed in some very im- 
portant particulars from the law re- 
enlating the 5 per cents. With reeard 
to that stock, there was no obligation 
pon erovernment to c1ve any notice 
to the holders of their imtention to 
pray it ott, The CONSEQUENCE Was, 
that the house had an undoubted 
nicht to take the Course which it had 
done two sessions ago, and to grve 
notice, that every person who did 
not, at the expiration of four weeks, 
dissent from the proposal ot receiving 
‘ per cent. msiead of o per cent., 
should be considered as assentine: to 
it. Im that case, dissent was re- 
quired, and not assent; and every 
body knew the successful result which 
had attended that) measure. Wath 
regard, however, to the 4 per cents. 
the law was different. The act of 
parhament by which they were regu- 
lated, required eovernment to give 
six months’ notice of its mtention to 
pay them off. The consequence 
was, that no individual holder could 
be paid off without such notice ; and 
therefore, if the government applied 
the same principle of dissent. to 
them, as it had formerly applied to 
the 5 per cents., six months must 
Clapse before it could ascertain what 
sum of money would be requisite to 
pay them off, Now what he pro- 


posed to do at present was this—to 
give notice to all the holders of 4 per 
cents. that they would be paid off, 
cacep they assented, within the space 
of six weeks, to receive LOO/, im the 


3} pe 
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3€ per cents. for LOO. in the present 
4 per cents. 3 and the proportion 
which he imtended to pay off in the 
next October, which would be the 
earliest period at which the reduction 
could take place, would be one-third, 


sup posing rthat either all or none of 


them dissented. He would illustrate 
what he meant by an instance. Sup- 
wsing one-third the holders to 
assent, then there would remain 50 
nullions to be paid off; and of this 
sum he should propose that one- 
third should be paid off in the next 
October. If none assented, there 
would be 79 millions to be paid off, 
and in that case he should pay off a 
third of the whole, 2% millions ; 
whereas, if one-third assented, he 
should then pay off one-third of the 
50 milhons which would be left, or 
a sum amounting to between 16 and 
17 millions. The option which he 
should give to the holders of this 
stock would be, to be paid off at that 
time, orto receive LOO/ in the 34 
per cents., upon an understanding, 
that that stock should not be lable 
to be paid off for five years—name- 

Iv, till October, 1829; thus placi Ing 


Upon the same Satine the holders of 


the old and of the new Ot per cents. 
The committee would see, that when 
the government entered upon a 
transaction of this great extent, it 
could hardly be expected that they 
should be able. to accomplish it, 
without holding out some advantages 
into their views. 
On that account it would be neces- 
sary to offer them either a bonus in 
money, Or an extension in time. 
Now he conceived it to be better to 
offer them an extension in time than 
a bonus in money: because a bonus 
In mone Vv was cale mn ited to intercept 
the operation of the sinking fund, 
and to Impede the other Snrial 
plans of government. He had befure 


to those who came 


stated the time which he would allow 
persons for their assent, and he 
would now add, that people out of 
the kingdom would be allowed 
similar extension of time to. that 
which had been allowed jn the case 
of the 5 per cents. The result of 
this measure would be an annual 
saving of 375,0002, or a saving of 
half per cent. on the interest of 
75,000,000 Such was the mea- 
sure which he had to propose to 
parliament upon this subject ; and if 
parliament should sanction it with 
its approbation, he should ask of the 
committee to. accompany him in his 
views beyond the present year, mn 
order that the ‘y might see the situa- 
tion in which the country was likely 
to stand, supposing that the peace 
should continue, which he really 
believed that it would, at the end of 
the year 1827. He wished to carry 
the attention of the Committee to that 
point—not that he prete ‘nded to spe “ak 
with any degree of prophetic nspi- 
ration, but that he thought that if the 
country remained at peace tll the 
end of the year 1527, under all the 
advantages which it derived from the 
benevolence of Providence, and the 
superintending care of parliament in 
checking and controlling its expen- 
diture, it would be evident to all that 
there would be a progressive increase 
of revenue founded upon the In- 
creasing prospe rity of the country ; 
or, in case of war, which he for one 
did not anticipate, suc + an increased 
capability of meeting it as would 
render us formidable to every n: ition 
in Europe. In the latter case some 
alteration would undoubtedly be ne- 
cessary in the arrangements which 
he was now conte mplating ; and 
parliament would, in all probability, 
be compelled to make what it had 
hitherto never made in vain—an ap- 


pe ‘al to the public spirit of the nation 
mn 
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upport of Its honmeur and im vin- 
dieatrn of its dignity. The view 
whol be ea 4 pi we before 
1! Corprpaitte would enable the 
to chscern thi propel p> rlne y 

viin toight to pu ue, ana mgt, 
» prevent a from taking some 
f those rash and las ty resolutions, 
which, injurious as they always were 
to private dividuals, were “doubly 
injurious to pubhe communities, He 
should assume the statement which 
he had made of the revenue for the 
year [S24 as the basis of his tuture 
caleulations : and he thought that no 
oly ctron could be made to it, as he 
had not given an overcharged picture 
Oy thy prec it situation of the coun- 
try. He hardly knew whether he 
ht to prestirn to trouble the com- 
mittee with the dry detail of treures 


| 


Wiite I lhe hy 7 tien be ti re him, rela- 


five to this boect loud CTTeS ot 


wor); but, with them permission, 
e would state some of the leading 
Tennis, ln the year 1820, he caleu- 
lated that the customs would pro- 
duce 1t,700,000/,: the excise, 
47 OO, Stump OO S00 0007, ° 
ves, EO, the post-office, 
POO Q00/ > and tie miscellaneous 
WO007, taking thea nearly at the 
me orate with that at whieh they 
were at present. dno PS 7, he cal- 
Chiiated that the customs would amount 
1, OO.0004, whieh was about 


' 


OOOO abowe th iI produce tis 


yeu He must now explain to the 

nrittes how he arrived at this con- 
cluston wath reference to the pore sent 
vear, He caleulated on an merease 


POO O04 in the course of the pre- 
ent year, when certain measures, 
which were now in contemplation, 


ue ¢ unplet dd, There were 


ite s of charge whieh had a ten- 
Geniey to intercept a part of the reve- 
IS progress to the ene hecue r. 

esc iststed of cCemamn duties, 


which during a great number of years 
had been rene owed, as parliament 
from time to time had von “ ir 
continuance necessary, r privi ate in- 
terests had urged it. He particularly 
alluded, for mstance, to a bounty Ot 


the whale fishery, which expired of 


itself in the present year. He had 
looked into the subject with his best 
attention, having the assistance of his 


honourable friend, the secretary of 


the board of trade; and they both 
considered it utterly useless, seemg 
the immense cost and outlay at which 
the whale fishery was carried on, to 


charge the country with a bounty of 


y hOOO/, which ‘was too compara- 
tively tritlng to have the slightest 
possible cifect upon the trade. This 
bounty, therefore, on the whale tish- 
ine, he did not propose to renew ; 
and there was another—the bounty 
on curing’ fish—which he wished to 
see dealt with im the same manner. 
It might have been very well to give 
such a bounty years ago, when the 
English herring fishery was behind- 
hand, but the matter stood now upon 
a very different footing. Our export 
of cured herrings was going on in- 
creasing from year to) year, We 
rivalled our ancient competitors, the 
Dutch, in all the markets of Europe. 
And this progress, the house might 

rely upon it, Was entirely independ- 
ent of the bounty, and owing merely 
to the dealer’s having found it his 
interest to adopt that mode of curing 
which fetched the highest price from 
the consumer. The herring bounty 
was no longer necessary; it had been 
given avowedly only “for a limited 
period ; and by getting rid of it, the 
country would annually save 70,0007. 
There was still another class of boun- 
ties, of which he had long been satis- 
tied as to the 1 impolicy, although, for 
various reasons, he had felt inclined 
to touch them with a very delicate 
~ hand— 
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hand—he alluded to the bounties on 
He knew how strong 
a feeling there existed in Ireland 
upon the subject ; and he knew how 
important it was to do every thing 
that reason could dictate to promote 
hat manufacture, and every other 
manutacture in which -Treland was 
engaged. ‘There was no man who 
could) feel more strongly upon the 
port than he did himself: because 
he was convinced that the great cause 
of the present lamentable condition 
f Ireland was a want of employ- 
ment, and a consequent want of that 
general good understanding which 
always existed, more or less, im an 
industrious and eccupied population ; 
and therefore it was that he had for- 
borne the duties so long, although he 


linen exported, 


was convinced internally of their 
inutility; and that he particul uly 
wished gentlemen connected with 


lreland to remember, that if England 
gave a bounty upon the export of 
any manufactured article, exceeding 
the amount of duty levied on the 
raw material, she positively mvited 
other countries to tax that raw mate- 

rival in exact proportion to the bounty 
which we gave upon it manufacture d. 

No that, in fact, we taxcd ourselves to 
hill the colters of other countries, 

who would be just as much alive to 
their mterests as we could be to ours, 

and no way behindhand with 
to the measures by which those inte- 
rests could be promote d. Looking, 
therefore, at the bounty, under such 
circumstances, as a mischief rather 
than an advantage, he was di: sposed 
to take steps for gradually getting rid 
of it; and his recommendation was. 

that the bounty upon inferior linens 
tt about 7d. should be given 
up naedbens lv; and that upon the 
higher linens should be reduced ten 
per cent. im each year, until the 
whole, by this should be 


Us aS 


—t}y se 
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entirely abolished. In this way the 
revenue would be increased LOO.Q00/, 
a-year, and the trade really benetited 
rather than impaired | "V the opera- 
tion. The items of excise and 
stamps 1 quired no particular « xpla- 

i on, except that cenerally he 
should state, that he did not caleulate 
for the next three years on any spe- 
cific merease from an increased con- 
sumption, An inerease, no doubt, 
would take place ; but im a matter of 
such consequence he would) proceed 
only upon certainty. With respect 
to the e xpenditure, however, of those 
years, he should take the liberty ol 
making a flew bhis 
estimates were so framed, as to be 
secure agaist presenting too san- 
guine a view to the house. It had 
been often said, that with pen and 


observations. 


paper, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer could) produce any results he 
thought fit; but he, for himself, 


thought that policy a mistaken one, 
and “did not mean to pursue it; 
therefore he had calculated the ex- 
pense of the country, for the years 
1825, 1826, 1827, at the same 
as to the muscella- 
as the current ex- 


charge, except 
neous estimate, 
pense of the pres mt year, abating 
farther only that decrement) which 
would naturally arise upon the two 
falling items of pensions and half- 
result of this caleula- 
a sur- 


pays and the 
tion Was, that there 
plus to the following extent ‘af 
the year IS2o, a surplus — of 
1.710985. for the ia 
surplus of 1,052,076/7; for P825, a 
surplus of 372,3 346/.; for TS26, a 
surplus of VA7,040/.; : and for 18°27, 
a surplus of 5 99. 3467; the general 
total giving a surplus at the expira- 
tion of the year 1827, of 4,135,09090; 

and this surplus being obtained, the 
next question was, what to do with 


it? (Cheers, and laughter.) He 
thought 


would be 


y*) 


year [S22 
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thought that we might do a great 
deal of good with it; and he was 
sure, if we could, we ought ; and 
he doubted not that he should find 
support from the house as to the 
mode in which he proposed to exe- 
cule so desirable a prrpose. The 
most obvious and immediate mode 
of dealing with our surplus, no doubt, 
would be to apply it in the reduction 
of our debt. This would be the 
most immediate mode of dealing 
with it, and at the first blush might 
seem to be the best; but, at the 
sime time, no man could look at the 
state of our revenue, and at the con- 
sequences which had acerued from 
the accumulation of our immense 
taxation, without feeling that it must 
cle arly be the poly of the house to 
revue \ that system of taxation at 
every fair opportunity, and to endea- 
vour to adopt some prinerple for 
placiig the industry and revenue ot 
the country moa condition, during 
its state of rt ace, to resist the possi- 
ble surprise of war. (Hear, hear.) 
And he there fore did prop se, under 
the sanction of the house, to apply 
th surplus to at least commencing 
a system of alteration in the fiscal 
and commercial regulations of the 
COUnITY — a system which he be- 
heved, mits outset, would be attend- 
ed with great benefit, and would 
heave us, at the end of four Vears, if 
wisely followed up and persevered 
mi, in afar more flourshing condi- 
tion than we were at. the present 
moment.  (Cheers.) The first arti- 
cle, then, upon which he pr posed a 
reduction was an article whieh al- 
ready, to a certain degree, had ate 
tracted the notice of the house: he 
did not promuse that he could do a 
creat deal upon the subject; but he 
would do the most that circumstances 
would allow. The committee would 
it eat, that at an early period of 


the session, when he had proposed a 
vote with respect to certain annual 
duties on foreign spirits, a question 
had been asked with regard to the 
duties on rum; and the hon. mem- 
ber for Bristol, as well as the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, had urged 
him very strongly to reduce the duty 
on that article; the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, indeed, suggesting an 
amendment, when the report was 
brought up, upon the subject. He 
had not felt himself at liberty, at the 
time when the question was asked, 
to state what, in terms, was his view 
upon the question; and he thought, 
indeed, that the better mode of re- 
ducing the duty on rum would be to 
reduce not the annual but the per- 
manent duty. He meant to propose 
such a reduction of the permament 
duty on rum as would relic y it from 
one peculiar ditheulty wader which 
it now laboured. No one would 
think it right or possible to reduce 
the duty lower than level with the 
duty paid upon British spirits. 
Therefore he meant to take off at 
first one shilling and three halfpence 
a gallon duty upon rum, which would 
make the duty on that article and 
British spirits nominally the same : 
he knew that there were ditferences 
In the mode of levying the two duties 
which would prevent that reduction 
from bringing the commodities pre- 
cisely to the same point ; but those 
who were affected, as to property, on 
the question, would recollect that the 
British spirits were liable to the duty 
on malt; and, taking all the circum- 
stances mto consideration, the two 
interests, he thought, would appear 
to be very equitably balanced. He 
did not know what effect the mea- 
sure might have upon the dealing in 
rum, but he beheved that it was 
sound in principle ; and his object 
hould always be to abide by a sound 

principle, 
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principle , even although it did not, 


at first. sizht, promise the most of 


vractical convemence and benefit. 
(Hear, hear.) This advantage, there- 
fore, which he proposed to give the 
avriculturist of the colonies—the ad- 
vantage which, upon general princi- 
ples, and no less upon his pressing 
wants, he was mtitled to m the mar- 
ket of England —this advantage 
would cost the revenue about 
10,0004 And the next article 
which he came to, was one upon 
wiich a great deal had been said, 
especially by the honourable mem- 
ber for the eity of London, who felt 
warmly, no doubt, 
his constituents—the article which 
he alluded to was the duty on coals. 
Now it would be necessary for him 


to go fully Into an expli ination of 


his view upon this subject, because 
he SUppos ed that, at the ve ry me ntion 
of touching the duty on coals, per- 
sons would conclude that he was 
prepared to repeal that tax altoge- 
ther. ‘That, however, was not his 
Intention at pre sent 3 and he would 
explain why it was not his intention 
at present. The house had heard 
from the honourable member for 
Staffordshire — the objection which 
Was felt in that country to any dimi- 
nution of the duty on se a-borne coal; 
and, if he could not ¢o quite so far 
as LO jo In the fee ‘lhe © pressed by 
that honourable member, yet it did 


happen im the lone continuance of 


particular duties, that mterests sprung 
up absolutely out of those duties and 
dependent upon them; and though 
it coul l not be argued thi hany given 
duty should pass untouc hed tor the 
sake of any given interest, yet it was 
meumbert upon us to take care, in 
selecting new taxes, that we chose 
such as would not lead us into the 
same dilemma again. He hoped 
tut such a course would be found 


for the mterest of 


possible ; but the dthculty was one 
which we had felt for more than a 
century. ‘The particular duty in 
que stion—the duiy on coal—was a 
tax of very long standing, and the 
consequences of repealing it could 
not all at once be dealt with.  Al- 
though this tax, however, could not 
be dispensed with, it might be mo- 
dified and reduced. As it stood, 
pressed unequally upon ditierent 
parts of the kingdom; and with 
peculiar severity upon the city and 
neighbourhood of London.  Beeause 
the cluiy on sea-borne coal delivered 
in the country was) stx shillings, 
while in London it was nine shillines 
and fourpence ; and, although he felt 
a decided dithiculty in dealing with 
the whole subject, yet he felt no dif 
ficulty im relieving the peculiar erie- 
vance of the city of London. He 
theretore pr a sed to reduce the town 
duty of nine slullings and fourpence, 
and leave the duty generally stand- 
Ine at six shillings: and this mea- 
sure, Coupled with another which he 
should) shortly state to the house, 
would, he doubted not, effect consi- 
derable benetit, if not all that might 
be desired. Honourable members 
would be aware, that while, on the 
one hand, sea-borne coal was charged 
in’ London with this duty of nine 
shillings and fourpe nee per chaldron, 
there was a restriction imposed upon 
the bringing in of inland coal, either 
by can: Lor by the Thames. No coal 
could be brought from inland = to 
London by the Thames, under a 
duty of ten shillings per ton or c thal- 
dron, he did not — exactly which, 
but it amounted t t prohibition ; 
and the coal ack came (inland) 
by the Grand Junction canal, was 
saddled with a tax of sven slullings 
and sixpence per ton, which was 
equal to the nine chillin and four- 
pence a chaldron ; wath this farther 
restric~ 





restriction (which would appear 
presently, however, was totally un- 
necessary!, that only 00,000 tons 
annually should, under any circum- 
stances, be imported, “This really 
seemed to be a most absurd and pre- 
posterous duty. [t was so high as to 
shut the commodity out; for only a 
very small part of the permitted 
XO O00 tons ever Was imported ; ° and 
he could not see any reason for a 
imoment longer continuing it It 
micht be hecessary, while the coal- 
owner and the ship-owner who car- 
ned coals to London were saddled 
with the enormous duty of nine slul- 
lings and fourpence per chaldron— 
to maght be necessary, under such an 
arrangement, to protect them against 
the competition of inland coal; but 
if the coal-proprietors of the north 
were to have a reduction in that town 
daty of one-third, it was but reason- 
able that the consumer should Lye: re- 
heved from these absurd and useless 
laws, and have the mland coal, if he 
chose to buy it, subject to a fai and 
moderate duty. And this too, would 
put an end to the power Which had 
been stated to exist of ingemtous Cons 


trivances to enhance the price of 


coals in London beyond their natu- 
rl value, by gentlemen liouiting the 
upply rather to what suited their own 
interests than the wants of the con- 
sumer A coal-owner was entitled 
to take that advantaw it he could : 
no blame attached to his making the 
best of his market; but then it was 
riviit that thie cConhstmecr should be 
prreote ected WoUTnSt suc hy a practh tC, by 
having the opportumty given him of 


prcare tilly clsewhere at a re asonable 


rites. | | Wi ula ( i ile : thie relore, 
. pent ide \™ int, ty SIV IY that he 
thie 1? » reduces thy duty th London 


tT im ls at by itey | that the 
measure would aimerease the cone 


ETD ten Ly thot thy t<-borne coal 
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and the inland. He was not disposed 
to calculate the probable loss to the 
revenue at exactly what would arise 
upon the diminution of the duty, 
The reduction of that duty, he be- 
lieved, would make about 2,000/. 
ditterence—the actual loss would be 
perhaps | O00L 

In the first observations which he 
had the honour to address to the 


house, he had alluded to that part of 


his subject upon which he would now 
explain himself more at large — the 
propre ‘ty of entering upon Measures 
of more free and lberal policy in 
mercantile relations. There were 
various es of our trade which 
it had been thought ne cessary to en- 
cumber with high duties im respect 
to importation, and again, in_ the 
opposite direction, to encumber the 
relative articles of exportation with 
corresponding restrictions and pro- 
hibitions. Among these articles, the 
first which presented itself in- point 
of importance was the trade in wool. 
As the law now stood with respect to 
the revenue, the duty on foreign wool, 
which was but of recent establish- 
ment, was 6d. per tb. having been 
originally Id. The increased duty 
was imposed in IS19, not, as had 
most erroneously been asserted by a 
part of those interested, though their 
construction had been repeatedly dis- 
owned by himself and other ofticers 
of the government, as a duty to etlect 
prohibition, but for the benefit of the 
revenue only. Those who were In- 
terested were always told, ** You can 
have no right to object to this duty so 
long as you require the produce of 
British wool to be confined to the 
consumption of the country.’’ While, 
on the other hand, ministers had al- 
ways told the British farmers and 
crowers—** We are content to re- 
nove these most impolitic restrictions 
on British wool, if you are ready to 


consen! 
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consent to the repeal of the restric- 
trons on fore ‘ign wool. , These pro- 
sitions led to very many discussions 
in the different parts of the country : 

meetings were held, and the reasons 
were weighed by the chief growers 
and manufacturers ; various resolu- 
tions were come to, and the result 


was a very considerable difference of 


opinion. Some held that the re- 
moval of the duty on foreign wool 
would produce less of benefit than 
Was produced of evil by the existing 
restrictions, and many were anxious 
that matters should rest just as they 
were. Some were of opinion that 
an alteration could effect no benetit 
at all. But a decided majority were 
of opimion, that it would be beneti- 
cial to accede to a Compromise—to 
consent to a reduction of the duty with 
the permission of a free exportation. 
ile owned that he could not see any 
one reasonable objection which could 
be urged by any party to that modi- 
fication. He proposed, therefore, to 
reduce the present duty of SIXpe nce 
on foreign wool to Id. as it stood 
before, and to allow the free expor- 
tation of British wool at Id. also, 
and thus they would be enabled to 
sweep away endless statutes and re- 
strictions, now kept up with oaths 
= ceremonies, and heaven knows 

at, none of which did any good, 
but had only aided in preventing the 
object which the 'y were about to at- 
tain —namely, that of putting the wool 

rade on the be ‘st possible footing both 
for the manufacturer and grower. 
The apprehensions which were en- 
tertamned had no reason to support 
them. Wh 'y should they persist 1n 
ving commerce down to the earth ? 
He believed that, instead of loss, the 
alteration would lead to a greater @X- 


tent of Consumption in the articles of 


thy 


woollen trade, which would then 
” berne ta every quarter of the 
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world ; and he could anticipate no- 
thing but the most happy and_pros- 
perous results from such an enlarged 
supply beimg required from the in- 
dustry of the British people. He 
could see nothing, he repeated it, in 
the consequences, but absolute good, 
and he hoped for the support of the 
house to his proposition. — (Cheers.) 
The loss upon ths to the revenue 
he estimated at 350,000/, 

The next item to consider was one 
of great importance, as it was a branch 
of trade which was peculiarly regu- 
lated by restrictions and prohibitions 
—he alluded tothe silk trade. (Hear, 
hear.) The subject divided itself into 
two branches—the high duties on 
the raw material, and the utter pro- 
hibition of the use of foreron manu- 
factures. He would take the last of 
these considerations first. He would 
ask, where were the supposed ad- 
vantages to British commerce to be 
found, resulting from the prolubitory 
system? Look at foreign nations, 
and consider well the opinion: which 
they must have of our policy im res- 
pect to the protection of our domestic 
manufactures. For some years past 
the ablest statesmen, and the most 
acute writers upon subjects of national 
economy, had arrived at a conviction 
that to ymaintain manutactures by a 
system of prohibitions was exceed- 
ingly impohitic. “The government had 
made some removing 
those which fettered our own ailairs. 
But were they to Slop short where 
they were? ¢ ‘ould they satisfy foreign 
states of their since rity by what the y 
had already done ; or would not fo- 
reign states rather conclude that they 
were not very much in earnest—that 
they dreaded that liberality of com- 
mercial intercourse in their hearts, 
which they were so frequently known 
to protess. It was almost unpossible 


for them not to doubt the since rity of 
those 


progress 1m 
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those professions. What was the fact 
No sooner did the minister of anv 
freien state lav on a high dutv upon 
inv article 
as is well known t his mn 
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of suthcrent avail? —It was no creat 
mystery to divine, to say how these 
thir Ys te und the Ir Wav into the coune 
try. ‘Those who happened to have 
een upon the coast must frequently 
have observed with what an uncom- 
fortable corpulenc v the fair womel 
of England generally returned home, 


ind how speedily after bem delivered 
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of their burdens, their figures were 
seen to resume the ir forme r crace ful 
There Wwus ho 


} risyt@e 
mits Laughter. 


end to the devices which were prac- 
tied in thts wav. But there was 
something behind—there was fraud 
—there was pe rjuryv—there was the 
probable result of every species of 
turpitude. Crime begets crime—nay 
(re, it Went on in an accelerated 

it was a parent continually 
bearing progente Smug- 
. at this juncture, would be likely 


8 Pilloslores, 


] ls +> , nd P ] ‘ ha } “) . 
to jead to offences of a Geeper charac- 
rete treat 


ter at another time--nemo reper 


i 


turpesunus, A man would begin 
with smuggling in a piece of silk, to 


present to a female tnend—an object 
t only not immoral, but actually 
dable. But thev made it a crime. 
en against the laws, there 
s less relunctance in all the rest: 
would, by and by, be no dith- 

culty in going a little farther, and 
tuking a false oath for the purpose of 
concealment ; the act then becomes 
familiar to the individual, with all its 
trun of immoral consequences : the 
dyantages, perhaps, would be great ; 
he would extend his practices, and 
upon a larger scale 
shoes, silks, and all other articles: 
perhaps he would make money—his 
avarice would be excited he would 


, 


] 
embark in the most desperate under- 


vd : | 
introduce cloves, 


takings rather than consent to the 
fuulure of his forbidden trattic. What 
Was the real consquence 2 Ships 


were fitted out, manned, and armed-- 
a navy, an absolute navw, was re- 
quired to keep smuggling in check ; 
It had been adverted to ona previous 
evening—actions were fought—and 
to all the other crimes were added the 
horrors of battle, and murder, and 
death. And all this simply to uphold 
the interest of the British silk manu- 
factures | ¢s When, Lord bless me, 
Sir,” (continued the right honourable 


centleman) ‘* British manufactured 
silks are thought so well of in foreign 
markets, we have only to remove these 
prohibitions, and they would obtain 
the preference over the commodities 
of every other country."" He hoped 
that the house would think it high 
time to throw down the oilded idol 
of prejudice trom the foundation which 
it had so improperly usurped, and to 
establish in its place the statue of 
commercial liberty. (Cheers.) — Be- 
fore he proceeded to deal w ith the 
duty on raw silk imported from the 
East Indies, he would address a word 
or two to the commercial attairs of 
that extensive portion of the empire. 
Every body knew the advantages 
which Great Britam derived trom her 
commerce with the East Indies, and 
every body was aware of the peculiar 
circumstances which attended that 
commerce, In ceneral the’ cottons 
of those countries were displaced by 
the cottons of English manutacture, 
though from the antiquity of their 
manufacture, the tineness of their fa- 
brics, the cheapness of labour, and 
the rooted prejudices of the natives 
for the produce and institutions of 
their own territ TV. SUC h al Te sult could 
not have been expected. ‘This, which 
was very beneticral to us, must be very 
prejudicial to them. Butit must not be 
reckoned as altogether beneticral—it 
might be, and it was injurious in 
some points of view, inasmuch as 
whatever tended to prevent the peo- 
ple of the East Indies trom paving 
for our manufactures with products 
of their own, must be prejudicial to 
our country by lessening the resources 
which the East India company had 
to draw upon among the natives for 
the means of defence, and throwing 
so much as was deticrent upon our 
own resources. Every consideration 
of just and useful poliey was in favour 
of admitting their goods to the home 

market. 
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market. He proposed to reduce the 
duty on raw silk imported from the 
Last Indies from 4s. as it now stood, 
to Sed. a pound ; the duty on raw 
silk imported from © hina and Italy 
from Se twi. t to ty/, a pound ; the 
duty on Brazahan raw silk from 
l4s. 10d. to 7s. Od. per pour nd. All 
wolubitions on manufactured articles 
should be done away : 
th: mi he propose dl to admit plain silk 
goods in the piece at bs, per pound, 
figured silks at 20s, per pound, all 
other silks at JO per cent. ad valo- 
rem; and upon shoes, gloves, rib- 
bands, laces, and other things—which 
could not be kept out, make the laws 
as severe 2s they would —30) percent, 
ad valorem duty. | pon some of these 
last articles, he was not prepared to 
sav that the poliey how proposed 
should he perm ment and i no re- 
spect ale ‘rable: he would rather leavi 
it to time—though he felt sure that 
there would not be any speedy ape 
plac ation for the renew: il of anv of 
the prolubitions. — He had calculated 
that the loss upon these commodities 
would be 462,000/. The total loss 
on these several duties must there- 
fore be reckoned thus : 
Rum ~ = = £LPSO000 
LOO Q00 
BOO 000 
Lo? OOO 


London coals” - 
aaa 
Silk s @ « 
(srand total t 1.062.000 
Multiplying this sum = by three, to 
come atthe loss for the years [Slo 
[826 1827, combined, and adding 
half tor the loss of the current yeur 
Is24, that total loss 
S717 OOO, 
the total 
they now stood, 


would be 
Deduct this sum trom 
surplus of the duties as 
11 0007, it would 
r ivweoa ditlerence at the end ol thre 
vear IS27,. m tavour of the revenue. 
of dls oy, The Ss owe4re thre Te- 
mehons cont mplate df. 


and instead of 
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There was one more circumstanc 
to which he would advert, which re. 
spected the trade in salt. It seemed 
to be a prevalent opimion that there 
could be no adequate benefit in re. 
taining the last two shillings of duty 
upon it, It was impossible that the 
weight of such a duty could operate 
prejudicially even on persons in the 
meanest circumstances. ‘There was, 
therefore, no strong and binding 
reason in the nature of the 1 IMipost to 
give their consideration to it. Still 
the faith of government was pledged 
to reduce it, 
reason enough, (Cheers.) © When- 
ever the subject came on, if the 
house should be of opinion as to the 
weight of it, they might agree upon 
retaming it and cutting off some 
other tax more elhetble for redue- 
tion. It could not but be highh 
vratiying to them all to observe 
the state of the public accounts, al- 
though in three years last past there 
had been a reduction of no less than 
8.000,000/ and to know that they 
might reasonably look forward to the 
remission of more taxes. Whether 
those reductions which he now pro- 
posed would meet with the concur- 
rence of the house, he COl uld not say. 
lle trusted that they would be p- 
proved, as he ventured to assure the 
house that they had been selected 
according to the best ability of him- 
self and his right honourable col- 
leagues, as those which were most 
likely to meet with the general wishes 
of the people. It was indeed most 
gratitving to observe the state of the 

country, which, with great prospe- 
rity in every branch of its commerce, 
had an mereasing revenue with a re- 
duced expenditure, and a debt ac- 
tui lly ar ‘creasing— to see that we 
were rising daily in wealth, in power, 
and im intluence—wealth which liad 
been ine reased by sound and Ccousti- 


derat 


and that was in itself 
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derate legislation —-power, which was 
not abused or diverted to purposes of 
se fish ambition and aggrandisement, 
though prompt to mi unti un our rights 
ind vindicate our and in- 
duence, which was not_ mere ‘ly the 
nomentary ettect 0 Popeyes. and 
menace, but the resi ult of % cOnvIc- 
tion which the people of ie na- 
tions had in the sincerity of our in- 
and the integrity of our 
conduct. (Loud cheers.) The ine- 
vitable effect of beheving that this 
wealth and power, of whic h we might 
he so justly proud, was the test al 
teadfast friendship, and would not 


honour 


tentions, 


he used as menacing mstruments of 


hostility or rivalry, he by no means 
wished to arrogate to himself and his 
night hon. friends the merit of hav- 
ing brought the country to this happy 
condition. There were many gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the house 
who must be allowed to take their 
share in the credit of these results. 
He did not claim it for individuals, 
but tor parliament (hear, hear) — that 
calummiated and vilified parliament 
(cheers), of which they were told, 
when the country was labouring with 
its distress, that it was utterly incapa- 
ble of bringing the country any relief ; 
and that it was so far gone in corrup- 
tion and error, that it was necessary 
to overturn it topsy-turvy before any 
could) be expected. — (Hear, 
What did they now behold ? 
They looked abroad, 
the country offered the most com- 
plete refutation of those calumnies, 
tor such he must ever call them. 
Parllaament had the gratifying view 
on all hands of smiling ple nty —the 
unrestricted animation of industry— 
contentment and prosperity, peace 
= on 'r, jomned hand-in-hand, 1s- 
suing from the portals of an ancient 
and Constitutional monarchy, to dis- 
pense their inestimable blessings up- 


tre od 


hear. 


and the state of 
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on the country, and to enliven the 
hearts of a happy, united, and (let us 
never forget it) a grateful people. 
(Loud and contimued cheers.) 

Mr. Baring, i rising to offer 
some observations on this subject, 
could not but in the first place con- 
fess, that he had never heard, and he 
believed there never had been made 
of late years, so gratifying a state- 
ment as that which the kouse had just 
heard from the right hon. gentleman. 
The facts upon which that statement 
was founded, had no doubt been most 
maturely considered ; and without a 
suthcient opportunity for examining 
the several pa uticulars of which it is 
composed, it would be very presump- 
tuous in dny man to give a hasty opl- 
nion upon a topic which was, in 
every point of view, so truly impor- 
tant. He (Mr. Baring) must, how- 
ever, at the same time that he cheer- 
fully bore testimony to the  satisfae- 
tory tenor of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s speech, and of the intentions 
of the government which it ex- 
pressed, avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that several of the 
questions which the speech involved, 
and particularly that which had been 
last treated of, required the most ear 
nest attention that could be bestowed 
upon it. There were one or two 
points the promine nt nature of which 
struck him very forcibly, and to which 
he should now proceed to call the 
attention of the committee. In the 
first place, the right honourable gen- 
tleman’s plan of finance seemed to 
him to want that certainty in the 
results which it was supposed would 
attend it, without which no plan of 
finance could be relied upon, or 
ought to be entertained. He had no 
doubt that the intention of the plan 
was to preserve the credit of the na- 
tion in the best possible manner. It 


might be that the multiplicity of its 
details, 





details, rather than any want of clear- 
ness in them, had prevented him 
from accurately comprehending the 
whole of its bearing; but as far as 
he had been able to understand it, it 
seemed that the supposed increase 
was hardly to be calculated upon 
from the grounds proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman. 

In his estimate of the ways and 
means for this and the last year, the 
right hon. gentleman had stated there 
was a surplus revenue to the amount 
of 1,710,985/. in the former, and 
1,520,076/. in the latter. Pursuing 
his calculation, he had supposed that 
in the year 1820 the surplus would 
amount to 372,346: m 1826, to 
477 34604.; andin 1827,to922, 34643 
and he coneluded, therefore, that m 
the year last mentioned the surplus 
of the revenue would amount to 
4,135,0994 Upon this: statement 
he called upon the house to make a 
present sacrifice, mm the way of re- 
p aling taxes, and adopting certain 
regulations in trade, tothe amount of 
1,052,000/ Tle (Mr. Baring) thought 
that the advantages had been too 
highly calculated, and that the redue- 
\ bor ex- 
wimple, the reht hon, cn ntleman had 
pPLOpMone d to reduce the duty on coals 
from 2000004 to LOOQ00/ and had 
calculated upon the mereased con- 
sumption to justify so large a redue- 
tion. But even ifat should turn out 
that this was correct, it was obvious 


tion was too rashily made, 


that the call tor rey alofteaxes was not 
made upon a fur estimate of the an- 
nual income, but that the addition of 
the sum to be received for the Aus- 
trian loan had been taken into the 
account. His (Mr. Baring’s) objec- 
bon to the calculation, therefore, 
was, mainly, that the reduction of 
POO 004 was imtended to be in 
perpetuity, while the increase of the 
revenue by wluch it: was proposed to 
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be met, was to depend upon circum. 
stances, the success of which no one 
could foresee. He thought — there 
was no foundation whatever for the 
assumed surplus, and therefore that 
there was nothing to justify the re. 
duction to the amount which was 
proposed. 

With respect to the reduction 
which the right hon. gentleman pro- 
posed in the four per cents. it must 
be remembered, that the measure 
would be examined out of doors with 
the most scrupuluus accuracy. As 
it appeared to him (Mr. Baring) at 
present, he thought it was a greater 
reduction than the means of the 
country warranted. ‘There — was, 
moreover, a very considerable mis- 
take in the calculation. The right 
honourable gentlemen stated, that 
he was by law compelled to give 
six months’ notice of his intention 
to pay off that deser:ption of stock: 
he proposed, therefore, in compliance 
with this law, to give notice that the 
79,000,000/, of four per cents. should 
be paid off in October next, unless 
within six weeks from that time the 
persons entitled to it would consent 
to take the amount of their respective 
stock at par im the three and a half 
per cents. The right honourable 
gentleman, mi adopting this plan, 
showd, however, be aware, that un- 
less he prey iously effected a reduction 
in the Interest of exchequer bills, 
there would be in the market a fund 
which would be held against him by 
the persons entitled to be paid off; 
because, as soonas the notice should 
be given, all the persons holding 4 
per cent. stock would preter to re- 
ceive the market price of their stock ; 
and exchequer bills bearing an in- 
terest of 4 per cent. but not bemg 
worth more in the market than at the 
rate of 3 per cent., they would invest 
their money in that kind of security : 

he 
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he (Mr. Baring) could not, therefore, 
coo what advantage the rght hon. 
ventheanan thought to gain by his 
measure. If the right hon. gontle- 
nial had reduced, as still he might, 
the interest of the exchequer bills, 


then he would reduce the value of 


that fund, the competition of which 
with his proposed scheme would be 
s«)» mischievous to the latter. He 
(Mr. Baring) wished, however, par- 
ticularly that it should be expl: uned 
in the committee upon what grounds 
it was that the right honourable gen- 
theman made out that the annual re- 
duction of 520,000/ would enable 
him to reduce the taxation to the 
amount of 1,052,0004 

There was one very important 
question, which had been touched 
upon—he meant the introduction of 
foreigu manufactures. ‘To the prin- 
ciple of this he had no objection ; 
but it would have been much more 
satisfactory, if the right honourable 
centleman had, at the same time, 
stated whether any communications 
had been had on this subject) with 
other countries, and whether the ad- 


vantages which the commerce of 


such countries was. to derive from 
this was to be repaid by any reci- 
procal concessions on. their paris. 
He (Mr. Baring) did not say, that 
even with such reciprocity, it would 
be expedient to adopt the measure 
at present; it would require great 
care and attention, before it could be 
entered upon as rapidly as the right 
honourable gentleman proposed, lest 
creat ijury should be done to many 
Valuable branches of our manufiac- 
tures. In the first place, the silk- 
trade woul! ld be oper ited upon by 
this regulation, and he (Mr. Baring) 
Should not be surprised if very seri- 
OUls Consequences were to result from 
". Setting aside the alteration which 
t would make in commercial specu- 


lations generally, a still greater incon- 
vemence, he apprehended, would re- 
sult to the silk-manufacturers. This 
consideration he did not say should 
prevent the house from legisk ting 
upon the subject if they thought fit ; 
but it might be well urged as a re a 
son why very great precautions should 
be taken betore it was finally resolved 
upon. Not only would the taking 
otf a duty of 30 per cent. upon the 
“aw material have a considerable 
effect upon the manufacturers, but 
the preference which was always 
given to French patterns, and the 
supe riority of that nation in the art 
ot dyin CO, mig’! it really do serious in- 


jury. to this branch of our trade. 


Winle he repeated, that his object 
in rising had been merely to obtain 
a fuller explanation of the means by 
which the reht honourable gentle- 
man thought that the certain redue- 
tions which he had stated could be 
effected from the hazardous surplus 
upon which he caleulated, he must, 
however, say, that the statement of 
the right honourable gentleman was 
highly satisfactory, because it would 
convince the most mercedulous of the 
advantages of the system by which 
the improvement had been eflected, 
and by which the publie eredit had 
been preserved, Even those who 
had objected to that system (he be- 
lieved there were none such now, 
and that they had never been any 
other than the senseless populace, 
whose huzzaing at public meetings 
proceeded rather from iwnorance than 
from a rational disapprobation of it) 
would at length see that the reduec- 
tion of the just debt of the country 
had been brought about by the only 
honest means which could ever have 
effected it, and that it never could 
have been otherwise done, but by 
shaking at the same time the credit 
of the nation, and by the sacrifice ot 
prejudices 
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principles which ought never to be 
lost sight of. The country gentle- 
men, - », of whom, to do them jus- 
tice, - had never heard one advo- 
cate the 2 abourd projects to whi h he 
had just alluded, would he gratitied 
to see that their firmness and COlsis- 
tency had enabled them, not only to 
effect the reduction of the national 
burdens: but to relieve themselves 
from those op prcenve circumstances 
which had w iv head so he avily upon 
For liumselt, he looked upon 
tas a subject of national pride and 
exultation, that trom a 
long and expensive were 
enabled to « thect such Inrprovements 
country, with- 
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tion he had proposed ; but as it ap. 
peared the hon. gentleman had nor 
comprehended him entirely, he must 
have failed in that intention. — ft 
would be observed, that in the cal. 
culation he had made of the produce 
of the last year, although he had taken 
the surplus at its actual amount, he 
had not estimated any increase of 
revenue on account of the reduction, 
In the customs, also, he had assumed 
no addition on account of the pro- 
eressive increase Which might be rea- 
sonably expected. Nor had he, with 
respect to the assessed taxes, calcu- 
lated upon any improvement in those 
which remained. He had made no 
such prospective calculation, nor had 
he, on the other hand, allowed for 
any imecrease of expenditure tor the 
ensuing four years, trusting that the 
addition there by to be incurred would 
be supplied by the natural decrement 
which might be expected to occur 
mn that period. If by any accident 
not now to be toreseen, that event 
should happen which would neces- 
sarily overturn all caleulations—he 
meant a war, the government then 
must rely upon the public spirit of 
the country to enable them to meet 
the expenses which it would bring 
with it. If, however, the tr anquillity 
Wlich at present prevailed should 
continue, the calculations which he 
had made would be tound, he trusted, 
and at the end of the 
tline to which the y reached, the par- 
lament would be enabled to judge 
of the operation of this improved 
system. If any deficiency were then 
found, it would be the time to supply 
it, but he thought in the interim he 
Was entitled to assume (notwithstaid- 
ing the apprehensions of the hon. 
gentleman) that no such deficiency 
would be found. 

Mr. Baring said, he had not at all 
misunderstood the 


quite correct : 


cventleman. 


right honourable 
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gentleman. He thought that the 
country would be pl iced in a very 
dangerous situation if a war were to 
break out previous to October, and 
it were then called) upon to pay 
25,000,0002 Instead of keeping up 
a large floating debt as the mght hon. 
geutleman proposed to do, it would 
be better to employ the money as a 
sinking fund to purchase the 3 per 
cents. above 901. 

Mr. Brougham concurred with his 
honourable friend, the member for 
Wareham, in feeling considerable 
disappointment at the project which 
had been that night laid before the 
committee, (Hear.) In so saying, 
let it not be for a moment supposed 
that he wished to treat with the slight- 
est disrepect those very sound and 
enlightened principles of commercial 
policy which the chancellor of the 
exchequer had so clearly and broadly 
recognized. He gave that right hon. 
cemtleman entire credit) for them 
(hear); but though much was to be 
said in favour of some of the objects 
to which they had been applied, yet 
alter such a statement it became 1m- 
possible that a person should pledge 
himself to support any of the parti- 
cular views that it had taken, with- 
out much further examination and 
inquiry. He had noticed many points 
upon which, as had been observed 
by the member for Taunton (Mr. 
Baring), it was not to be supposed 
that hon. gentlemen could come to 
any decided opinion without pre vious 
deliberation. He, for one, was in- 
deed pre pared to approve gener lly 
measures of change 1 our 
commercial policy which the state- 
ment alluded to. And first, in re- 


{ { LaOse 


pect to the repe al of bounties. He 
did not imagine there could be two 
pinio MS Upon all that the right hon. 
entleman had said on this subject ; 
ettect of which wy: is, that upon 
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the herring fishery and linen trade 
there would be saved about 170 O00 
A saving, thus considerable in itself, 
was rendered still more valuable, by 
the reflection, that it was recovered 
upon principles which the house on 
all sides seemed disposed to adopt as 
those which should govern our com- 
mercial transactions; and upon the 
assurance that such great advantage 
was at the same time secured to the 
present trade, as to render the boun- 
ties unnecessary. — (Hear.) 

Generally spe aking, he could not 
but approve of the relief which was 
proposed to be given by the right 
honourable gentleman to the silk 
trade, or the partial repeal of the silk 
duties. But much of the benctit of 
this measure must depend on the 
time at which it might be carried 
into effect — the sort of notice to be 
given to parties—and (he would add) 
the inclination of the right honoura- 
ble gentleman’s own mind in respect 
of the various representations that 
would be made to him by persons 
who might have large stocks on hand. 
How these circumstances might ope- 
rate, he (Mr. Brougham) could not 
predict ; but he thought that this 
question would not find its way to 
the public, without exe iting Consi- 
derable alarms, upon its be ing known 
that extensive clauns im the way of 
indemnities would be made by in- 
dividuals upon the government. And 
= did contend, that parliament ought 

» hold a very tight hand, indeed, 
over any issues of public money that 
it night be proposed to mm ike for 
such mdemnities. It must be con- 
fessed that this inconvenience existed 
a good deal in the nature of things. 
it was impossible, almost, ever to 
ellect any ereat alte TAtLONS=-1MPTOVe - 
ments, though they might be—1n lo- 
cal and commercial property, with- 
out much present injury. (Hear.) It 
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was Impé sible for them to trace back — spt 


their steps from the exercise of wrong 
princrples to nyht principles, without 
working injury Or mischief to some 
extent. It had been well said, that 
one of the miseries of a bad system 
of government or commerce Was, 
that they could not tind their way 
back through former errors, without, 
during some intervals, domg still 
greater injury than would have been 
worked mn the same space of time 
had the old system continued. But 
if views of commercial improvement, 
founded upen such principles as the 
right honourable gentleman had been 
stating, should be carried mio etiect, 
consistently with the ue od of the 
whole nation—(that deposit which 
was intrusted to the care of parlia- 
ment)— it would be the duty of the 
legislature stoutly and mantully to 
support the government im ettectmg 
them. (Hear.) Reserving his opinion, 
however, of the proposed measure 1n 
their details, he wished to be under- 
stood as at present expressing his 
approbation of their principles only. 
His creat objection to the project 
which lad been opened to the house 
was—not as to the repeal of the 
fishery and linen bounties, for of 
that he must approve—not as to that 
repeal of dutres which was to be ef- 
fected on silk by the taking off the 
duty on the raw material, and there- 
by giving to our manufacturer the 
full benetit of the repeal—not as to 
the relief of the coal duty, which was 
called for by so large a proportion of 
the wople, and especially by those 
of this metropolis and the adjoining 
counties not as to the repeal of the 
duty on wool, ac companied by a pro- 
hibition to export the raw material-- 
but his of jection, at present, was to 
Hie ortwo pots, on which he would 


, 
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cified the right honourable gentle. 
man reckoned that there would be a 
vrowing surplus for the present year 
of about 500,000/. and about double 
that amount was to be calculated on 
some other branches of the revenue, 
Now this being the statement of the 
surplus which was to be available to 
the right hon. gentleman, what were 
the etiects that were to follow upon 
the execution of his plan ? The only 
advantage that he (Mr. Brougham) 
could undersiand as arising from it 
wes, that coals and silk would be 
cheaper; wool would not be much 
atiected. Now the lightening the 
duty on coals was a very good mea- 
sure, and would be extensively felt 
by the poor. But the alteration of 
the duties on silk attorded no such 
veneral rehef. Then, as to rum; 
the proposed reduction of duty was 
not even suggested to be for the re- 
lef of the consumer, but only of the 
producer ; and as to any measure 
which would have a tendency to 
render ardent spirits cheaper, he 
confessed that he was one of those 
who would rather support that which 
should make them dearer, for the 
sake of public morals. But Jits anx- 
iety for the West India interest was 
of this kind—that raising the price 
of a pernicious article would dimi- 
nish the consumption (for he thought 
the consumption could not be dimi- 
nished) ; but it was, lest the raising 
its price should only render the ar- 
ticle so scarce as to create a contra- 
band trade, and by such means still 
more effectually injure the morals of 
the people. With respect to coals— 
the only other subject on which all 
persons must be pleased on finding 
there was to be an alteration of duty 
— it was to be remembered that it 
was 2 benefit that would not extend 
io the poor gene rally, but partially 

nh - to the poor of this city, and 
{ H 
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of this and some other counties ; it 
being clear that the poor of London 
were persons, for the most part, bet- 
ter able to pay for this article than 
the poor elsewhere. He felt there- 
fore, that however sound the princi- 
ples were upon which some of these 
duties were about to be reformed, the 
application of the surplus revenue 
that had been spoken of was not such 
as to justify the public im hoping for 
any present relief from the pressure 
of taxes! or to give them any confi- 
dent expectation, that in the course 
of a few years any other fund would 
be realized that would furnish the 
means of future and increased re- 
lief. There was yet one mode of 
obtaining for the people relief from 
the taxes that most heavily pressed 
upon them, which was not noticed 
in the statement of the right hon. 
gentleman, but might be most ad- 
vantageously resorted to—he meant, 
the appropriation of some part of the 
sinking fund. (Hear.) Now a sink- 
ing fund, especially with compound 
interest (a laugh), he took to be one 
of those errors that were observed to 
be daily upon the wane. A very 
few years, perhaps months, would 

hot pass away before a return to the 

true policy would sweep away this 

anomaly ; and his majesty’s minis- 

ters would grant—(grant he would 

hot say, for it would be their duty to 

extend)—not to the prayers of the 

people (for it would be their right), 

the full benefit of those just and 

sound principles, and that compre- 

hensive policy, the value and neces- 

sity of which had been preached so 

long to them from that side of the 

house, and had been pressed upon 

them from out of doors, day after 

day, by the discussions of better edu- 

cated, and better informed, and more 

enlightened persons than themselves. 

(A laugh, and cries of « hear.’’) 
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Another topic on which he had to 
remark was, the manner in which 
part of that sum of two millions and 
a half, that were to be repaid us bya 
foreign power was proposed to be ap- 


plied. He could not help adverting 
to what the right hon. gentleman had 
said with respect to the conduct of 
the emperor of that country. He 
had no very accurate recollection of 
the words ; but he did not remember 
to have ever heard any thing much 
more severe than what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman at the 
close of his panegyric—a panegyric 
to which he was litile prepared to 
hear such a peroration, The right 
hon. gentleman'sobservationamount- 
ed to this:—so Inghly honourable 
was this illustrious sovereign —so re- 
markably correct in his pecuniary 
dealings—so singularly distinguished 
among his brother sovereigns for his 
exact sense of honour—that the right 
hon. gentleman could do no less than 
utter an enthusiastic panegyric for 
what he calleda perfect ** God-send ;” 
seeing that this emperor had common 
honesty enough to pay us 2s. 6d. in 
the pound upon the money he had 
borrowed of us so long ago. [rom 
his (Mr. Brougham’s) experience of 
common honesty (but he would not 
go quite so far as the right hon. gent, 
had done in taking liberties with 
crowned heads), he was induced to 
thank God for the bounty which we 
had received. If he might go fur- 
ther, he would humbly hope, that the 
effect of the panegyric that had been 
that night pronounced might be to 
obtain from the same individual —he 
would not say another 2s, 6d. in the 
pound, for that would be too much 
to hope for—but another 6d. in the 
pound. Sixpence in_ the pound 
seemed, to be sure, a very little sum 
to talk about ; but upon the lange debt 


due to a multitude of despairing cre- 
ditors, 
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citors, it would be very consider- 
able amount. As the best 
vratitude, in the mean time, that he 
could evince for the bounty of provi- 
dence, he would no more vote that 
the 500,000/. should be applied to 
the building of churches, than he 
would vote away to the same object 
the product of the sixpence in the 
pound if we had it. In saying this, 
he meant not the slightest oe 
ment to the established church of the 
country; nor did he mean to say 


that parliame nt would do its duty if 


wt one crlecte d to provide for the coun- 
trv’s religious instruction. — Let it be 
remembered, however, that) parha- 
ment had already granted 1,000,Q002. 
for bolding churches, and granted it 
with singular unanimity. What was 
till more important to the present 
consideration than the absence of op- 
position to that grant was, the fact 
that the money was taken from the 
b wkets of the pe ople at a time when 
they were suffering the greatest pres- 
sure in the year IS17. 
(Several members, ** No, no.”’) He 
must be allows d to sah he beleved it 
was in IST7 that LOQOO,000/, of mo- 
ney, for the purpose in question, and 
without a murmur, was pad by the 
patient pe ople of thi is country. The re 
a murmur from any of the 
money was 
not even fromthe dissenters, 
were eX luded 
from taking any direct benefit in the 
object of the grant. It would be a 
most ungractous return for the libe- 


of distress, 
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rality of the dissenters and sectaries 
of all denominations, to say, that this 
* Grod-send,”” as the right hon, gene- 
tleman called at, should be apphed 
tor the building of more churches, 
from which the whole of their re- 
industrious, religious, and 
itened should be 
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upon the same principle as the other 
churches had lately been, these sects 
would virtually be shut out. On 
these grounds he should oppose this 
vote, and heartily he was rejoiced to 
find that he should not stand alone. 
He would certainly press his opposi- 
tion. He trusted the project would 
be equally opposed out of doors ; and 
that they who had acquired equally 
with churchmen a right so to do, by 
not opposing the first vote, would 
bring their complaints before a par- 
liament willing to redress them, as 
bearing in its mind the liberal way 
in which the same parties had acted 
on a former occasion. 

Then, as to the disposition of this 
half millon, if it should be other- 
wise applied, as it seemed at present 
quite in the way of ministers, he 
would suggest that there could be no 
better means of getting md of the 
money than the building of schools. 
With the 1,000,000/, already sub- 
scribed, but few churches had been 
built: to be sure, th ‘y were rather 
magnificent structures, and, indeed, 
the thing seemed to have been some- 
what overdone altogether. But he 
was very sure, that on the most libe- 
ral scale, 2,500 schools for the edu- 
cation of youth might be built with 
the 500,0007 In that event, there 
would not be a single parish i this 
country, which, if the sum were ju- 
diciously disposed of, would not have 
its school. The mone y might be 
vested in commissioners ; not to be 
paid, or to be paid only in the event 
of the funds, after the erection of the 
schools, proving adequate to furnish 
the hecessary compe nsation. U pon 


this proposition, it was very likely 
that he should be found in a small 
Ininority indeed, in that house ; but 
out of it he was sure of a large ma- 
jority, who would think that half ; 

million ot money, instead ot being 


added 
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added to the 1,000,000/ already grant- 
ed for building new churches, would 
be much more usefully employed in 
building schools. With his hon. 
friend (Mr. Calcratt) he perfectly 
concurred—that the salt tax must, 
looking to the solemn pledge that 
parliament had given, sufler a na- 
tural death at its appointed term. = It 
would not be the least recommenda- 
tion attaching to the repeal of that 
tax, that the collection of so consi- 
derable a branch of the revenue would 
be lopped off; and therefore the 
revenue would be considerably be- 
netited. He had no doubt that with 
the million and a half on which the 
right hon. gentleman had calculated, 
and one or two millions. taken 
from the sinking fund, the reduction 
of taxation might vet be carried to 
a very considerable extent, indeed, 
without interfering with the funds 
necessary for eliecting the proposed 
commercial reforms. They might 
repeal not only the ass essed taxe S, 
but also those duties which were to 
be called not merely a tax, but a 
crying injustice, and an iniquitous 
burden on the most laborious and 
oppressed Class of the Community— 
regrié the law-duties, which, to 
the disgrace of this age and nation, 
had been allowed to remain in their 
present state, at a time when all the 
great branches of commerce and re- 
venue were established on better and 
more enlightened principles. These 
taxes might be reconsidered ; and the 
worst of the assessed taxes —that on 
windows—might be remitted. ‘The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
then alluded to the case, of the tea- 
duties in. 1784, and of the coffee- 
duties about eleven years ago, as re- 
markable instances of the consump- 
bon of an article mere asing so much 
under a reduced duty as to yield an 
creased revenue. U pon the same 


prinicples he felt no manner of 


doubt that ministers would find they 
could, (as in the duty of wine, the 
consumption of which had decreased 
with the increase of duty,) by lower- 
ing duties, raise the revenue, while 
they relieved the consumer, and then 
become enabled to remit taxes, and 
hghten those burdens which now 
pressed most he avily on the people. 
Mr. Hume was glad to say, that 
he felt very much relieved and ple ased 
at the speech of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, which was a statement that 
he felt contident offered only an ear- 
nest of what he felt himself bound 
and intended yet todo. The right 
hon. gentleman honestly had ex- 
pressed his surprise that some errors 
had been allowed by government to 
exist so long; and he (Mr. Hume) 
had hoped he would go on pursuing 
a plan which he was sure would 
answer the right hon. gentleman's 
purposes beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. But the mght hon. 
gentleman had stopped half way. 
He had not gone far enough on his 
own road. (Hear.) Could it be a 
matter of congratulation to the public 
to know that our large military esta- 
blishment was to contmue without 
alteration for four years more ? (Heas, 
hear.) Or that in that iterval only 
1,000,0002, or thereabouts, was to 
be the aggregate of actual saving ? 
Why had not the mght hon, gentle- 
man given some relief to our West- 
India islands 2 Why not protect so 
Important a_ bri inch of our. trade 2 
He might have done so without any 
loss to the revenue. Thus one of 
the reductions proposed might have 
been seven shillings duty per cwt. 
on sugar; by which great relief 
would have been given to the colo- 
nist, and the consumption would 
have increased in a more than equal 
ratio. The same sort of reduction 


of 
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of duty on spirits per gallon, ex- 
ported and imported, would have 
the additional advantage of soon put- 
ting down smuggling. 

The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to observe upon the inequality 
of the beer duty. The rich man, or 
the man of competent means, paid 
only twenty-five shillings per barrel, 
wiule the poor man paid thirty-five 
shillings. He then msisted on the 
advantage of lowering the duties at 
the present time, He contended 
that the whole of the assessed taxes 
ought to be taken off, as we had the 
means by the surplus of the sinking 
fund. 
fortune would not then be deserted; 
and they would no longer have the 
inducement to expatriate themselves 
which at present existed. ‘This not 
only mieht be etfeeted from the sink- 


ing fund, but that most iniquitous of 


all taxes, the expenses of law pro- 
ceedings, which, as the hon. member 
for Midhurst justly observed, was 
one of the first which oueht to be 
repealed, as it be re with the oTeatest 
severity upon the poor. If the whole 
of the taxes which he had mentioned 
were reduced, what a difference 
would it etlect upon the country, and 
the house would not do its duty to 
the pubhe if it did not press for the 
reduction of every one of them, ime 
tead of buying up stock at VO per 
cent. loss, 

With respect to the Austrian loan, 
we had paid twenty-two inillions, 
pre etn Hpral and Interest, tinder all the 
circumstances of ditheulty in which 
we had been involved: and now 
two millions and a half only was to 
be repaid, which, instead of going 
to relieve the pe ple, it Was proposed 


to add to the unnecessary num. r ot 


churches at an expense of half a 


million, He was sure the chancellor 
of the exch quel could not look the 


The mansions of our men of 
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house in the face and say, that this 
was a sum proper to be so applied, 
It was contrary to his own declared 
principles, for this was an expendi- 
ture to benefit one particular class at 
the expense of the whole. He trusted 
that it would meet with a decided 
opposition, not only in that house, 
but out of it. [f the house sane- 
tioned this expenditure, he should 
then say that it had not been calum- 
niated, but that it studied partial 
interests, and not the good of the 
whole community. 

Resolutions, founded on the details 
contained in the chancellor of the 
exchequer’s speech, for reducing the 
interest on the 4 per cents., were 
then read and agreed to. 

Feb. 20.—The house having re- 
solved itself into a committee of 
supply, 

Lord Palmerston rose to bring 
forward the army estimates for the 
year. The printed estimates, as they 
appeared betore the house, contained 
& proposed increase in our military 
force of six new regiments, upon 
the existing establishment, besides 
200 men added to each of the three 
veteran battalions— forming an in- 
creased force of 4,560 troops, and 
an increased charge of 158,0002 ; 
but since those estimates had been 
rinted, certain facts had come to 
is (the noble lord's) knowledge, 
which enabled him to deduct 55,0004 
from the money vote, and so limit 
the imereased expense to 103,464/, 
The addition contemplated to our 
land forces would be accounted for 
in a very few words, It did not 
arise out of any apprehension that 
the peace of Europe would be dis- 
turbed, or any alarm for the conti- 
nued tranquillity (internally) of 


England ; but it arose out of a view 
of the present state of our West- 
Inca colonies ; and the condition ot 


those 
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those colonies he thought too mm- 
portant to be discussed as a collateral 
question. — Every attention had been 
paid to economy In the arrangement 
of the proposed increase. The oth- 
cers of the six new regiments were 
to be all taken from half-pay; nor 
were there to be any promotions 
from regiments already existing, al- 
though government had made that 
regulation with much unwillingness. 
Qur regular Jand force, then, he 
would consider as to be increased by 
an addition of 3,800 men. The 
increase of charge, im the first mn- 
stance, would stand at 172,0Q00/ ; 
against which was to be set a saving 
(by taking officers from half-pay) of 
Is,000/, Of this expense, about 
159.0002 or 1400004 was the cost 
of the new regiments; and the rest 
was for regiments which had last 
year been charged upon the East- 
India company, but which, having 
since arrived in England, came 
upon the government establishment. 
Upon the jtem of staff (exclusive of 
India) an increase would appear of 
5,000 This arose from the ap- 
pointment of an additional general 
officer in Ireland; and from certain 
expenses being now included in the 
estimate for * staff’? which had for- 
merly been carried to other accounts, 
In the pubhe departments there was 
a diminution of 88002 In the me- 
dicines, a diminution of 5844 In 
the volunteer corps, a trifling dimi- 
nution, 

The third class of estimates, taken 
upon the printed paper, would be 
found to atlord a diminution of 
29,000/. to which he meant to add a 
farther abatement of 55,000/., mak- 
ing upon the whole an abatement of 
“4,000/ On the royal military col- 
lege charge, there was a diminution 
of 1652, On the general officers’ 
pay, a diminution of 13,600/.; and 
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he meant farther to abate about 
59,0007, upon this item, with a view 
to casual reductions which might be 
expected to take place. The garri- 
sons at home and abroad were nearly 
the same as in the last year—a small 
diminution of 190 A diminution 
of 1,800/ would be found against 
the full pay of retired oiticers; but 
since the estimate had been printed, 
he had found he could lessen that 
charge LO,000/ more. The half- 
pay and mniitary allowances, an 
abatement of 17,0004 in the esti- 
mate; to which he should add an 
abatement of 40,000/; making 
07,0000 altogether. On the foreign 
half-pay, a diminution of 2,000/ 
In pensioners of Chelsea and Kil- 
mainham hospitals, nearly the same 
as last year. Out-pensioners, a di- 
minution of 5000/., which seemed 
little; but expense had been pro- 
duced by the arrival of some regi- 
ments from India. In the military 
asylum there was an abatement of 
2,200/.. On the widows’ pensions, 
an increase of 3,600/: the house 
would be aware that widows of half- 
pay officers were entitled to pensions 
as well as the widows of those on full 
pay. On the compassionate list, 
from fresh cases, an increase of 
6,5002 Superannuation allowances, 
an increase of 3,683/., partly occa- 
sioned by the transfer of charges to 
this item from other accounts. The 
exchequer fees, which was the last 
article in the third class of estimates, 
remained at the same sum, within a 
trifle, as last year; and, on the vete- 
ran battalions in Ireland (which 
formed the fourth class), there was 
an increase of 19,000/. ‘The state 


of the account, therefore, taken alto- 
gether, would shortly come to this— 
increased number of men, 4,960; 
increased charge (in gross) 158,000/. 
From this amount, however, there 

was 
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was to be deduc ted — first, the 50,0007. 
which he had mentioned, reducing 
the sum to 103,000/.; and next, a 
sum (in the way of balance) to be 
set off, of GO,0002, which was paid 
by the East-India company tor the 
half-pay and pensions of troops em- 
ployed in their territories, but which 
being (under an act of parliament) 
paid into the exchequer, went to the 
account of the ways and means. 
This sum of 60,0002, to which the 
army estimate was entitled, reduced 
the year’s increase (with 4,500 
men additional) from 103,000/. to 
43,0004; and he should conclude, 
therefore, by moving, as his first re- 
solution before the house, * that a 
force of not exceeding 73,341 regu- 
lar troops, and 3,304 men im veteran 
battahons im = Ireland, should be 
granted, exclusive of forces mn India, 
for the service of the succeeding 
vear. 

Mr. Hume was not of opinion 
that the noble lord's exposition had 
saustactonly accounted, or laid a 
toundation, tor the increase he me- 
ditated. He had heard nothing from 
the noble lord to induce him, as re- 
garded his own vote, to support a 
standing army of 73,000 men. It 
had only been peculiar circumstances 
which had led the house to sanction 
the continuance of our existing 
establishment last year ; and he had 
looked with confidence to a reduc- 
tion of 5,000 men, or 6,000, rather 
than an increase, in the present 
vear. An addition to the navy had 
already this session been granted : 
and the proposal of the noble lord, 
if the house would listen to it, gave 
us no fewer than 233,000 men in 
arms. Now, to what purpose—for 
what end—was this immense esta- 
blishment, in time of peace, to be 
maimtamed >? On the continent, the 
king's Speer ly assured us, there was 
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every appearance of continued 
peace. Ireland? We had troops 


enough in Ireland already, and too 
many, for they did mischief. But 
it was said that they wanted men in 
the West Indies. How many ? say, 
for argument’s sake, 3,000 or 4,000, 
And was our existing establishment 
so low, that we could not afford 
such a force without augmenting it ? 
But he was out of patience to hear 
always the old remedy—sending out 
troops to the West India islands! 
Ministers ought to have spoken out 
before this period of the session, and 
to have said what eventually was to 
be done as to those islands. Munis- 
ters ought to speak out, he repeated, 
before they ahenated the minds of 
the colonists. ‘They ought to say at 
once, * We mean to liberate the 
slaves,’ or ** We do not mean to 
liberate them ;”? and not give oppor- 
tunities to designing individuals, as 
he heard that such existed, to put 


the properties, and even the lives, of 


the white mhabitants in jeopardy. 
The honourable member then com- 
plained of the imperfect state of the 
estimate laid before the house. Hon. 
members might as well have no esti- 
mate before them at all, as one in 
which the noble lord was to make 
such alterations. The hon. gentle- 
man concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing resolution :— | 

* That as his majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased in his speech from 
the throne, to inform the house that, 
* at no former period has there pre- 
vailed throughout all classes of the 
community in this island, a more 
cheerful spirit of order, or a more 


just sense of the advantages which 


under the blessings of Providence 
they enjoy. 

** [In Ireland, which has been for 
some time past the subject of his 
majesty’s particular solicitude, there 


are 
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are many indications of amendment, 
and his majesty relies upon your 
continued endeavours to secure the 
welfare and happiness of that part of 
the united kingdom. 

‘* His majesty has commanded us, 
further, to inform you, that he has 
every reason to believe that the pro- 
cress of our internal prosperity and 
improvement will not be disturbed 
by any iterruption of tranquillity 
abroad. 

‘+ His majesty continues to receive 
from the powers, his allies, and ge- 
nerally from all princes and states, 
assurances of their earnest desire to 
maintain and cultivate the relations 
of friendship with his majesty.’ 

“ This committee cannot, there- 
fore agree to any increase of the 
number of the army since last year ; 
but are of opinion that a standing 
army of 63,000 regulars, exclusive 
of 19,000 of artillery, veterans, and 
marines, now embodied, and a large 
force of militia and volunteers ready 
on any emergency to be embodied, 
are sutticient, under all the circum- 
stances of the country, to be keptup.”’ 

Mr. Brogden said, the usual course 
was to move either a reduction of 
the number of men, or the amount 
of the expense. 

Mr. Hume wished the words of 
lis resolution to be retained; he 
would therefore propose it as an 
amendment on the original resolu- 
tion, The question was accordingly 
so put. 

Mr. Gordon said, the noble lord 
(Palmerston) had given as the prin- 
cipal reason for an increased force, 
the state of the colonies ; and though 
he (Mr. Gordon) was not desirous to 
be numbered in that unhappy class 
ot persons called West India pro- 
prietors, whom it was the custom, at 
present, for every body to abuse, yet 

i she had some West India property, 
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he was anxious to express his opinion 
on the subject. It appeared that 
2,500 men had already been sent 
to the West Indies, in anticipation of 
the vote of this evening, though the 
noble lord had, with great prudence, 
abstained from the discussion of the 
delicate topics connected with that 
subject ; and he (Mr.Gordon) heart- 
ily wished the honourable member 
for Aberdeen had followed that ex- 
ample; but it appeared to be his 
wish to introduce a debate on West 
India interests, which every other 
person deemed desirable to be avoid- 
ed. The honourable member wished 
his majesty’s ministers to speak out 
on the subject; whilst he (Mr. Gor- 
don), on the contrary, would wish 
them not to speak at all, but remain 
quiet, when he trusted that all would 
end in peace and tranquillity. He 
wished the house to be convinced 
that it was not alone on the ground 
of the West India colonies that the 
increase of force was necessary, for 
last year, from the state of the conti- 
nent of Europe, every one agreed in 
the necessity of a large force ; and 
he could not see any thing, either 
looking to Greece or Spain, from 
which it could be argued that there 
was not now as great a chance of this 
country being involved im war as 
there was at that time. 

General Gascoyne said, that when 
he considered the addition of colonial 
territory acquired by this country 
since the peace, he was more than 
ever convinced that the army had 
been too much reduced. When he 
mentioned, that there were some re- 
giments which had remained abroad 
eighteen, twenty, and twenty-four 
years, without being relieved, the 
house would be convinced of the 
necessity of some course being 
adopted for the attainment of that 


object. The honourable member 
here 





90 
here read, from a return, the number 
of years which several regiments had 


been serving in the East Indies ; and 
asked, if it could be borne that these 
meritorious men should be banished 
from their native country for a longer 
iod of time than that which was 
inflicted as a punishment on felons ? 
It was not, then, for the West Indies 
alone that an increase of force was 
necessary, but on account of our 
other extensive colonies, in justice to 
which, as well as to the soldiers to 
whom we were so much indebted, it 
was proper that the force should be 
augmented. The hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) said, that if Ireland were 
tranquillized, there would be no ne- 
cessity for the increase; but had 
there been ‘any mode suggested for 
attaining that desirable end, or was 
it likely soon to oceur, and were the 
exigencies of the West Indies to wait 
till Ireland could be settled? As to 
the militia and yeomanry, the hon. 
member should recollect, that the 
services of that description of force 
ras not usually called for, without 
there was an actual danger of inva- 
sion. On the whole, he considered 
the increase was necessary ; and he 
rejoiced that his majesty’s ministers 
had come to the same conclusion. 
Mr. Wodehouse hoped, that when- 
ever the subject of the West Indies 
came before the house it would be 
temperately discussed, On the sub- 
ject of the force serving in the West 
Indies, there was in one regiment 
stationed at Barbadoes a return of 
deaths of 20 officers and 500 men, 
This recrment was sent out, not as a 
relief, but as a reinforcement, and 
they were forced out by the cry fora 
reduction at home at an unhealthy 
period; and to that circumstance 
alone was the great mortality to be 
attributed. He would ask, therefore, 
if these were not circumstances wor- 
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thy the consideration of the house? 
The accuracy of this statement he 
could vouch for; as he had received 
the communication from a gallan 
officer, some time since a member 
of that house (Sir Herbert Taylor), 
The honourable member for Aber. 
deen spoke of the gentlemen who sat 
on his (Mr. Wodehouse’s) side of the 
house, as if they never thought for 
themselves; but, according to his 
expression, ‘ Follow my _ leader” 
was the order of the day. He (Mr, 


Wodehouse) did certainly, in com. | 


mon with others, support his majes- 


ty’s government against the reduc. | 
tion which took place some time | 
since ; and he still retained the opi- 
nion which he then entertained, that 7 


the reductions tn the naval and mili- 
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tary establishments had been carned 7 


too far. He knew that a greet deal 


of constitutional reasonmg might | 


always be brought forward on the 
subject of a standing army, but the 
house would not be led away by it 
from judging of the necessity arising 
from change of circumstances and 
the variations of society. If the hon. 


member for Aberdeen would tread 


that path, let him place himself un- 
der proper guidance. A noble baron 
in another place did not consider the 
military force of the country as any 
ground of danger; and in following 
his opinion, the honourable member 
for Aberdeen need not fear the con- 
stitution or liberty of the country 
would be overwhelmed. 

Mr. Hobhouse said he felt it ne- 
cessary to apologize for offering him- 
self to the house on the present 0¢- 
casion, as he was afraid his sentt- 
ments were so extraordinary, that 
they were not only unlikely to find 
much sympathy in that house, but, 
he was sorry to say, even in the 
country at large. (A laugh.) But 


he thought it the duty of members of 
that 
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that house, when there was a want 
of popular feeling, or an excess of it, 
to lead the public mind ; and it be- 
came every public man to tell the 

ple what was the difference be- 
tween himself and his constituents. 
He pehaps should not have spoken on 
this occasion, were it not that it might 
appear there was some difference be- 
tween his present sentiments, and 
those expressed by him last session. 
He had before said, and he could 
not too often repeat it, that our posi- 
tion was not such as became this 
mighty nation: we might have giv- 
en the law to all Europe, instead of 
truckling to others. He confessed 
himself an advocate for war, if the 
aggression on Spain could not have 
been prevented without it; but as 
we had not had the honow of stand- 
ing in that attitude, we ought not 
now to be called upon to pay for an 
army which was kept up, not to ter- 
rify or annoy tyrants abroad, but to 
keep down the people athome. He 
(Mr. Hobhouse) reading history, as 
he thought every Englishman used 
to read it, found, from the experi- 
ence of all ages, that standing armies 
had always been employed for the 
purposes of tyrants. How changed 
must be the sentiments, when En- 
glishmen can come to the conclusion 
that augmentations to the standing 
army are mere matters of course, 
and the only discussion arising out of 
it are questions of how the troops are 
to be employed, whilst the great con- 
stitutional question that in time of 
peace we are to maintain a great 
standing army, is passed by without 
observation, The noble lord (Pal- 
merston) now came to ask for an in- 
crease of 4,000 men, as if that were 
a mere trifle; but did he remember 
that period when the greatest change 
took place in the politics of Europe, 
and yet only halt that number was 
added to our force? In 1792 and 
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1793, the noble lord was aware of 
the great change which took place in 
the prospects of the then cabinet ; and 
though in 1791, Mr. Pitt had almost 
guaranteed the continuance of peace, 
yet it was then thought necessary to 
increase our mili establishment, 
and 2,000 men was all the addition: 
the noble lord, at this time, when 
y the king’s speech we were ‘told 
there never was a time when there 
was so little apprehension for the 
continuance of peace, and the hon. 
secretary for foreign affairs had 
stated that for all that he saw there 
was no danger to be apprehended 
from foreign aggression—yet at this 
time the noble lord cenes forward 
and demands an increase of 4,000 
men, because there are disturbances 
in the colonies. For England and 
Ireland we had a force of 42,000 
men; and if it were necessary to 
send additional troops to the West 
Indies, it seemed to him that they 
could be spared from that number. 
In 1818, though we had 26,000 
men on the establishment, yet 18,000 
only were actually in service ; and 
then we had the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in such a state that it could 
hardly be said that a civil war would 
not break out within 12 months; 
and yet 18,000 men were thought 
sufficient for the protection of the 
country ; and now, when, from his 
Majesty's speech, there never was so 
little danger of peace being disturb- 
ed, 20,000 are thought necessary. 
The standing army in the reign of 
Charles II. was proposed to amount 
to 6,000 men, and yet the pension- 
ed parliament of that arbitrary mo- 
narch—that parliament whose sub- 
serviency had branded it with infamy 
to all future times—was not base 
enough to permit the existence of 
such a force. From the first time 
that he had opened his mouth in 


that house, he had always — 
lS 
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his opinion, that it was necessary to 
keep a jealous and vigilant guard 
against the attempts which were con- 
stantly making to increase the stand- 
ing military force of the country ; 
and to the latest hour of his life he 
should continue to express the same 
opinion. It must be obvious to 
every man who would take the trouble 
to examine it, that nothing could be 
more dangerous than the success of 
such attempts ; the history of every 
country im which they had been et- 
fected, proved that their natural ten- 
dency was the subversion of consti- 
tutions ; and he had no doubt, that 
if it was not checked, it would also 
overturn the constitution of England. 
The noble lord had not given the 
house any sufficient reason for the 
augmentation of the forces which he 
had proposed. It was not pretended 
to be necessary for the augmentation 
of tranquillity. Why, then, were 
20,000 men wanted? Why was a 
greater force necessary at this period 
of profound repose than the usurper 
Cromwell had kept up for the pur- 
pose of maintaining by the sword that 
rule which he had obtained by the 
sword ? He did not mean to deny 
that some force was always necessary 
from which the remforcements re- 
quired for the service of the colonies 
should be drawn ; but it did not fol- 
low that such foree might not be li- 
mited. Ifin the year ISLS, 18,000 
menwere found sutticient, why was it 
— now to increase ‘them ? 
oking as he did with anxiety and 
jealousy at all attempts like this, he 
could not help regretting that he had 
not the valuable assistance of some 
of his own trends, as well as of other 
honourable members, who usually 
expressed themselves unfavorably to 
such augmentations as that which he 
was now opposing. The hon. mem- 
ber for Nortolk (Mr. Wodehouse) , 
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commonly most zealous to aid such 
oppositions,—he meant the country 
gentlemen—and who, if they were 
not induced by a wiser and more ex- 
tensive view of the dangers with 
which a standing military force was 
fraught, had in general at least a 
strong instinct which prompted them 
to the protection of their own inter- 
ests from the mischievous conse- 
quence of such a force—even that 
hon. member was found to advo- 
cate the proposed addition to the 
standing army. It was alleged that 
the state of Ireland rendered a large 
military force always necessary : he 
called upon the house to consider 
that it behoved them to show by 
their vote of this mght how much 
they thought it necessary that a 
change should be made in the sys- 
tem which had been acted upon to- 
wards that unfortunate country. He 
wished most heartily that the go- 
vernment, instead of always attempt- 
ing to put down the prevailing dis- 
contents there by force, would at- 
tempt to remove the causes of those 
discontents. He wished that Ireland 
should no longer be governed like a 
conquered country, nor the English 
inhabitants of it taught to consider 
themselves as colonists, who could 
only hold possession of it by means 
of an extensive faction, and by the 
maintenance of an armed force. It 
was proposed to send a force of 
30,000 men to Ireland: this, toge- 
ther with the yeomanry, and the 
police there, to say nothing of the 
militia, would make an armed pow- 
er of 50,000, which could always 
be made effective, and by which 
simple engine of state we thought 
to justify all the wrongs with which 
we had so long afilicted that un- 
happy country. Instead of pur- 
suing this intention, he — should 
recommend such a change of the 
means by which that country 
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was governed, as would enable us 
to employ a diminution of force. 
The principles which had hitherto 
been acted upon had all failed, but 
he was convinced that a different fate 
would attend different’ principles. 
If the government instead of force, 
would try the efficacy of persuasion 
— instead of the system of restriction, 
would adopt that of a liberal and im- 
partial dispensation of public favours, 
he had a perfect conviction that 
they would do more towards restoring 
content and tranquillity to the people 
of Ireland than they could ever hope 
to do even by the force they now pro- 
posed to send thither. He regretted 
to find that the people of England 
were not sufficiently jealous of the 
increase of the military strength. 
Formerly, one spirit pervaded the 
whole nation on this subject, and 
there was no man who did not loud- 
ly express his detestation of a stand- 
ing army. Among the honourable 
member’s own constituents, who, he 
would take the liberty of saying, were 
as feelingly alive to the preservation 
of the constitution as any part of the 
community, some alarm was at this 
moment entertained, with respect to 
the projects of making barracks in 
the very heart of Westminster. It 
was said that in that spot which had 
formerly been devoted to the amuse- 
ments of the crown, it was now in- 
tended to provide for the residence 
of a force which might be made to 
overawe the people, if ever their 
rights should come in collision with 
the pretensions of the crown. He 
hoped the noble lord would favour 
him with a categorical answer to the 
question, whether it was really the 
intention of government to con- 


vert the king’s mews into military 
barracks > It was necessary, or at 
least it was fair, that if this was in- 
tended, it should be known: for he 
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could assure the noble lord that it 
would make no small stir—he hoped 
in the metropolis, but certainly in 
that part of it which was most nearly 
interested in the subject. Many of 
his constituents had complained to 
him of the pecuniary detriment 
which they experienced by the shut- 
ting up the thoroughfare at the mews. 
This was certainly unjustifiable ; but 
if, because it had been suttered, the 
noble lord thought the people would 
tamely endure the building of bar- 
racks wherever the government might 
think fit, he would find himself mis- 
taken. He knew that the noble lord 
had on a former occasion, when 
speaking on the subject of inland 
barracks, despised the antiquated au- 
thority of Blackstone, and opposed to 
it the more enlightened wisdom of 
the present age. He begged pardon 
for the length which he had troubled 
the committee on this subject; but 
he could not suffer the opportunity 
which was now attorded him of ex- 
pressing his opinions on the augmen- 
tation of the military force—opinions 
which, even if he should have the 
misfortune to hold them singly, he 
was nevertheless convinced were such 
as deeply concerned the preserva- 
tion of the constitution. The absence 
of many of the hon. members who 
usually supported the view which he 
had taken of the question, was among 
many lamentable proofs of the habit 
of supineness and insensibility to this 
subject which was gradually creep- 
ing on where it had never before 
been received. He should vote with 
his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) for the 
proposed amendment ; and if it had 
been extended to sending the whole 
army out of England, and leaving 
the country under the protection of 
the civil power only, he would have 
no less willingly supported it. 

Lord Palmerston replied. As far 
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as he had been able to collect the 
opinion of the house, the hon. mem- 
bers for Westminster and Aberdeen 
were the only gentlemen who intend- 
ed to oppose the vote; it was there- 
fore unnecessary for lam to enter 
further into the discussion than to 
answer some of the objections which 
they had raised. In the first place, 
the hon. member for Aberdeen had 
seemed to consider the reinforce- 
ments for the West India service ne- 
cessary ; for although he had in the 
early part of his speech demied this, 
he had afterwards conceded it. But 
he said, that he had consented to 
the estimates of the last year only be- 
cause it was then expected that the 
country might be engaged in a war, 
and but for that probability he would 
have proposed a reduction to the 
amount of 10,000 men. The ho- 
nourable gentleman might perhaps 
allude to an opinion entertamed by 
himself and his frends; but his lord- 
Ship felt it necessary, on his own 
part, to declare that such an expecta- 
tion formed no part of the grounds 
on which he had solicited the vote 
of last year. On the contrary, the 
government then declared its resolu- 
tion of remaining stmctly neutral, 
and he could not beheve that the 
house had been induced to agree to 
the vote for anysuch reasons: he was 
quite sure that none such had been 
proposed by him. What were the 
means by which the hon. gentleman 
would have the reduction which he 
recommended ettected ? In treland he 
was of opmion, that if certain mea- 
sures were adopted, the military 
foree at present there might be with- 
drawn and applied to the reinforce- 
ment of the colonial service. Did 
any man in his senses believe, that if 
the catholic question were set at 
rest to-morrow, it would have such 
a more than macic etlect upon Tre- 


land, that the force employed there 
might be safely removed at once? 
The hon. member next proposed, 
that a reduction should be made 
from the cavalry and the guards, He 
(Lord Palmerston) was prepared to 
contend, that there was not a larger 
number of men in these rezunents 
than was fairly proportioned to the 
infantry of the line; and that it was 
impossible to reduce them without 
also reducing the efficiency of that 
establishment, which even in times 
of peace, it was necessary to keep up, 
that armies might be formed if war 
should break out. 

The honourable member had al- 
luded to the militia and yeomanry; 
but he knew very well that neither 
of these forces could in any way be 
made serviceable for colonial reim- 
forcements. Stull, he said, if nothing 
could be done from any of these 
sources, the augmentation of the 
army might be effected at a less ex- 
pense, and that instead of six new 
regiments, additions might be made 
to the old ones. He (lord Palmer- 
ston) was quite aware that large regi 
mental establishments were less ex- 
pensive in proportion than small 
ones: but from the nature of the 
colonies, and the manner in which 
the torees were distributed, an addi- 
tion of fifty men to each regiment, 
although it would increase the nu- 
merical force of the establishment, 
would not add to its disposable force, 
because the addition would be made 
in many places where it was not 
wanted, and in others it would be 
inadequate. The expense at which 
the new regiments were made was 
only that of the officers; and this, tt 
must be remembered, was less than 
it might seem to be, for they were 
supplied from the half-pay list, and 
the additional expense was therefore 
only the difference between full and 
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half-pay, which was not, as the term 
would imply, one half, but in some 
‘nstances a third, and in others only 
» fourth, ‘The honourable member 
under the gallery (Mr. Bernal) had 
complained that the system of quar- 
tering troops In the West Indies was 
not suthiciently attended to. The 
healthiness of the barracks, had how- 
ever, long occupied the attention of 
the government, and great pains had 
been taken by sending competent 
medical men to examine them, to 
procure the best opinions respecting 
each station. He (lord Palmerston) 
was aware that some stations had 
been found unfavourable to the health 
of the troops. The government had 
been engaged in making arrange- 
ments with the legislative body of 
the island of Jamaica, to alter those 
stations; and although some difficul- 
ties had arisen, he could assure the 
honourable member and the house, 
that the subject had been by no 
means lost sight of. With respect to 
the time and season at which troops 
were sent to the West Indies, it was 
true that it was extremely desirable 
the reinforcements should arrive there 
at particular periods of the year. The 
regiment to which his honourable 
friend behind (Mr. Wodehouse) had 
alluded, had unavoidably been sent 
under very unfavourable circum- 
stances ; but this was one of the pre- 
jndicial consequences arising from the 
force in the colomies being brought 
to so low an amount, that when a 
reinforcement became immediately 
necessary, there was no means of 
Supplying it, but by sending a regi- 
ment from home, when perhaps the 
government could not control the 
eriod of its arrival. The honoura- 


ile member for Westminster had 
said that he was in the sole Pposses~ 
‘ion of peculiar opinions on the sub- 
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merston) did not think by the hon. 
member's arguments of this evening 
he was at all likely to lose the pos- 
session of those opinions ; and for his 
own part he, (lord Palmerston), as he 
would not willingly rob the honoura- 
ble member of the exclusive credit to 
which they were entitled, should not 
say a word’against them. It was b 
no means his wish to ridicule that 
proper constitutional jealousy with 
which the people of England had 
always rezarded the establishment of 
a standing army; but he would put 
it to the honourable gentleman, or 
to those who were sincere admirers 
and well-wishers of the constitution, 
whether it was not better to reserve 
the expression of their opinions on 
the subject to a fitting opportunity, 
and whether they did not, in fact, 
throw ridicule on the cause they 
wished to support, by introducing 
those opinions upon occasions to 
which they did not apply. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the noble 
lord, for the purpose of rounding a 
period, had exaggerated what had 
fallen from him. He did not say 
that he was in the sole possession of 
the opinions he had expressed ; and 
at all events the noble lord might 
have done justice to the conscientious 
motives which prompted that expres- 
sion, even though it had been as ill- 
timed as he seemed to think it. He 
was quite satisfied, notwithstanding 
the ridicule which the noble lord 
thought his (Mr. Hobhouse’s) inju- 
dicious support had thrown upon 
constitutional principles, that they re- 
mained unhurt by it. He was sure 
he had done those principles as little 
harm by his support as the noble lord 
had done by his attack. 

The committee then divided : the 
numbers were—for the amendment, 
1) —-against it, 102—-miajority, 
G9, 
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The onginal resolution was then 
carned. 

The following votes were 
agreed to without Opposition _— 

bor detraying the « Xpenses of the 
staff (exclusive of India), 92,2974. 
lis. Od. 

Ditto Ireland, 24,725/. 8s. od. 


then 


bor detraying the eX penses ot 


medicines and surgical instruments, 
12,.822/. Os. 
Ditto Ireland, 4,552. 12s. 6d. 
For the volunteer corps, 134,000/. 
Ditto Ireland, 19,3434. 12s. Sd. 
For the troops and companies re- 
cruiting forthe East India company’s 
service, ZO,2508/, 2s. Led. 
Royal mulitary college, ll 
10s. ld. 
\rmy pay of g 
LOO 1702, 


CGaarmsonsof Great Britain.20.03572. 


94230. 


neral otheers, 


los. 1d, 

Ditto breland, 5.5567. [Xs. Od. 

Full pay oof retired — officers, 
L444 Os. Led, 

Halt pay and milit iry allowances, 
SOS.SOL/, As. bel, 

Foren halt pay, LLT2002 

ln - pensioners of Chelsea and 
Kilmamham hospitals, 46,3990/. Sy. 


Led. 
( itp HsStonegrTS ot ( hie ls al hospi- 
tal, TLlQAl7Z Dds. 1d. 


Roval mulitary asvlum, 
; 


*)*) 


3.5047. 


4 ) 


Widows’ pensions, Lodo 


Compassionate list and pensions 
Pso,g84/. Los. Od. 
Superannuation 
ML.O4sL Los. 7a. 
Ditto Ireland, 5.2027. leis. 4d, 


bnche quer tees, Jd,Q007, 


Lord Pulmerston then stated that 
it hac he) frirthy r Votes to MIOVe. 
Sir Greorge Clerk moved that. the 


um of OG.280)/ ws. Led. be 


~~ 


to wounds, 
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CNP es of the admiralty ottice, 





The following votes were they 
moved and agreed to : — 

For the salaries and contingen. 
cies of the navy pay office, 27,794) 
ls. Od, 

Salaries and contingencies of the 
navy-othice, 57,6704. 15s. 

Ditto of the  victualling-oftice, 
33,4472. 10s. 

Ditto of the dock-yard at Dept. 
ford, 17,815/. 10s. 8d. 

Ditto of the dock-yard at Wool- 
wich, 19,3644 10s. 

Ditto of the dock-yards at Chat- 
ham, 24,865/. 10s. 2d. 

Ditto of the dock-yards at Sheer- 
ness, 16,9347. 13s. 

Ditto of the dock-yards at Ports. 
mouth, 35,495/. 3s. 2d. 

Ditto of the dock-yards at Ply- 
mouth, 31.2262 5s. Sd. 

Ditto of the dock-yards at Pem- 
broke, 6,490/. 10s. — 

Ditto of the out-ports, OJ ddl 
Lis. Qed. 

Wages to artificers and labourers 
employed in his majesty’s dock-yards 
at home, 476, 4007. 

Charge for timber and all other 
materials, for the building, repairing, 
and fitting his majesty’s ships, &c. 
M7 WZ, 

Charge tor pilotage, exchequer 
fees, Ac. 40,0007, 

Foreign yards, 
O2N027, 1Os. 

Victualling yards, 
7 2.0007, 1s. 

Medical establishments, 
ke. 02,4062 17s. 11d. 

Royal naval college and school of 
naval architecture, 6,1771 12s. 6d. 

Wages to ofticers, ship-keepers, 
and men belonging to vessels 
ordinary, 103.5282 17s. od. 

Vi tuals to othcers, ship-keep rs, 
&e. 09,4214 1s. 
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Hired packets, 46,0002. 
136,299/, 16s. Id. to defray the 
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charges of superannuations and pen- 
jons to officers, their widows and 


relatives. 


1500/7. for bounty to chaplains. 
7! (My, in aid « if th Cc CO Ve USSTO N= 
te lst 


then voted 2YUO,Q00/, 
make good the deficiency in the 
funds for detraying the charge of out- 
pensioners to Greenwich hospit il. 
[67,3834 Ils. Id. for pensions, 
supe pr eg and allowances, to 
secretaries, Clerks, and others in na- 
val offices, in leu of half-pay. 
10,0004 for ship-building in the 
East Indies. 
27, 900/. for detraying the ex- 
nse of repairs and improvements. 
255,000/ for the purchase of pro- 
visions for troops and garrisons on 
foreign stations, and for the convict 
vervice: and the value of returns for 
troops to be embarked on board ships 
olf war and tr inisp rts, at pe restimate 
prepared by the commissioners of the 


‘The house 


i 


victualling-oftice. 

Iss,S00/, forthe charge for trans- 
ports. 

The charman reported progress, 
md asked Jeave to sit again; and 
ihe report was ordered to be received 

1 Monday next. 

Feb. 24.—Mr. 
brane forward. the 
he Was about, on this second 


J. Wealdeams. In 
rising: to motion 
to which 
occasion, to call the attention of par- 
hament, he miuist observe, that if he 
thought it could be expected of hin 
that he should produce some plan on 
the successfial operation of which i 
became him. to pronounce a Conti- 
dent opimion, he could assure the 
House, with great sincerity, that he 
Would have withdrawn from the un- 
when the extent 
Of the subject was considered, and 
penod of time during which the 
evils of the system had been suttered 
tCCUuly tlate, he should look upon 
1s24,] 


rtaking ? iY cause, 
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that man as rather bold than wise, 
who would attempt to produce a 
specific applicable to so complete a 
case. The motion which he was 
about to lay house, and 
the observations he should feel it tis 
duty to subant m support of that mo- 
hon, resved on a pring tiple c Cirectly the 

reverse. His compl: tint was, that too 
much had already been cone on the 
subject of the court of chancery, with 
too little myestigation and 1 miquiry to 
warrant it. [It had been a matter of 
surprise to lim, anda cause of regret 
to the country, that so far back as 
eleven years ago, a measure of legis- 
lation had passed that house on the 
subject that he was about to imtro- 
duce, without any distinct i uiry 
having been mstituted ; and he need 
not remind gentlemen, that now, im 
another 
found, not im conter iplation, but ain 
the actual course of adoptioa—whi ich 


before the 


house, a measure was to be 


measure exposed to the people 1 in all 
its nakedness, the harsh and presump- 
tuous proposition, that members of 
one house, | they were such 
members, were competent to judge 
of abstract: pots of law. (Hear, 
hear.) And at was a question, whether 
that measure did not nearly atlect the 
constitution of the Inehest court) of 
this country. (Ile ar.) Heat did, then 
he said that the house of commons 
ought to exercise a most vigilant su- 


CCOUSE 


permtenden e over that measure, m- 
stead of remaining tranquil and idle 
spectators of its elects. Such was 
not formerly the conduct of that 
house. Gentlemen must be aware 
that in the reren of James Lo when 
there was not such a court of chan- 
cery as existed now—far, very. far 
from it—when no measure was in- 
troduced into the other house which 
deserved deep consideration—at that 
time, accidentally almost, as it ap- 
peared, from the suggestion of sir 


(; Edward 
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Maward Coke, an iaquiry into the ad- 
ministration of justice was set on foot, 
At that pe rr, some dozen Oo { Cor- 
nishmen were broug ht up to plead 
to a titling felony; and no volun- 
tarv information then given of an m- 
formality, together = a suggestion 
of the master of the court ot wards, 
who wished that an aniien, relating 
to the manner in whi h judies ral duties 
were pert med, should be instituted, 
—on so slight a ground as that ap- 
ye ired to be, on 
accident, and the house of commons 
of that day forme itself into a erand 
committee of pustice throughout te 


, . 
country, to the te smal] ‘raat | 


r pil beet otheowand 
lt pooplet it 9 «tll mie Literwat (is. 


(ientlemen knew that the chancellor 
: “ 
of that day (and he poke it with 


. 1) ‘ 
roel, Wine 1 ba ree piares d the spilt li= 


did eodowmeats of lord Bacon) could 
bet hitmaseli froma thie charge of 
personal corruption -—a charge of 
which, am these times, no human 
berg ever Creamed, When the 


charve was \™ nding avrainst lord Ba- 
eon, as it tppres re dl (nh thre ir JOUR ils, 
sir Edward Nac kvyle repo ted to the 
house, that ‘the chancellor oifered 
Wilhinely to consent that Aly Thanh 
mirhit Sy ik freely concerning his 
court. They did so accordingly, 
and an in muiry took place wfromwhich 
tew oof the legal direnitaries of that 
time escaped without) censure and 


chiscombhture, QQ) sucha slends r 


eround was at. that the house of 
Common deemed mt nec sary. to 
form itself inte a id committee of 
pustiee, toning tte rher pertod, 
the house of con ne hes wot deel at 
unworthy of ther attention to inves- 
Trois tlie caus oft thr delaws whi hh 
| ry thy administer thon oof the 
} ! ity fin th I n 

il] ' tute w }) d 

i 4 \ } wl Ci) Sct 
! hitschiet 


almost a matter of 


have hap pe ned, for that) in chivers 
aces, as well in the chancery, as 
ii the king's bench, common pleas, 
and am the exchequer, before the 


justices assigned and other justices, 


to hear and determine deputed, the 
judgments have been delayed, some- 
7 by difticulties, and sometimes 
by diverse opinions of the judges, 
and sometimes by other causes, it is 
assented, established and accorded, 
that certain persons shall be appointed 
to hear, by petition delivered to them, 
the ¢ ompl unts of all those who will 
complain to them ofsuch delay. They 
shall have power to summon the jus 
tices to show cause for such delays, 
and proceed to give relief to the par. 
tes avorieved.”” This Wis done at 
the remote p> riod he 
heeause it was felt to be of vast im- 
pormanee to the country that the ad. 
niistration Of justice should be ae- 
cura ely watched over bball mstances. 
He might be permitted to remark, 
that his eek, had not in modern 
times, sutlered any measure connect- 
ed with the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try to pass without a vigilant and jea- 
lous mterference. He referred more 
particularly to what occurred with re- 
spect to a recent enactment, having 
for its obj ‘et the formation of a court 
inwhich were to be adjusted the atlaus 
of the most worthless part of the com- 
munity. He alluded, — (according to 
the scale of morality im_ the « ily )— 
to those who had the least money. 
(A laugh.) After two distinct reports 
had been made by committees of that 
house, and not before, a court pos= 
sessing a Certain jurisdiction, certainly 
a pore tion of ve ry trivial compa- 
rative miterest, was formed for the 
Y %* se to which he had just advert- 
d. Nearly at that time, a noble friend 
(lord \Ithorp), not relymg on 


had mentioned, 


hy 


his oWn personal character—not re- 
his well-known talent for 
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business, did not think it proper to 
introduce a bill, on a matter certainly 
of importance, but which clearly de- 

manded a distinct revision, W ithout a 
most solemn and deliberate considiet 
tion of a committee of that house, and 
a report from that committee. It 
would be for others to decide on the 
necessity of the proposition he in- 
tended to bring forward: but this he 
would say, that if this house did not 
embark in measures such as he had 
described, without maturely weighing 
and considering every part of the sub- 
ject, they could not surely be expected 
to adopt a different course on a mat- 
ter infinitely more grave and impor- 
tant. He was not, however, driven 
to analogies in arguing this question ; 
hecause it appeared, that inquiring 
into this subject was the order of the 
day. He had then before him dis- 
tinct precedents on the point. It 
appeared to some persons or other 
(no matter whom), that from the 
number of appeals which flowed in 
froma distant part of the kingdom 
(he meant Scotland), there must be 
something defective in the formation 
of the court, or in the manner in 
which the laws were administered. 
In consequence of this, a northern 
expedition was fitted out, under the 
authority of an act of parliament, and 
composed of several grave and learn- 
ed men. This commission was to 
inquire whether all was sound in the 
jurisprudence of our northern neigh- 
bours ; and by the 4th of George IV. 
Cap. SO, they received the fullest, the 
Most Unsparing powers to perform 
that duty. By that statute *¢ full 
power 1S CIVe n to pe rsons to be 
Name id, to make Inquiries into. the 
forms of process In the ¢ ‘ourt of ses- 
ion, and the court of appeals ; and 
Mi V are directed to re port whether 
thy 


present forms of process micht 


improved: by simplifying and 


shortening the forms of pleading and 
proceeding —by separating matters 
of fact from matters of law, Xc.: and 
they are also directed to set down in 
writing such alterations and amend- 
ments as shall seem necessary or use- 
ful. Power is given to them to call 
for persons, papers, and records, and 
their opinions are to be stated, through 
the secretary of state to both houses 
of parliament.” This (observed Mr. 
Williams) was a wise and _ salutary 
measure, and it was only necessary 
to be acted on, in our part of the 
country, with some little alteration, 
to produce the most lasting benetit. 
The alteration to which he adverted 
Was, to substitute other persons in the 
room of professional men! for, not- 
withstanding the respect he enter- 
tained for the legal profession, he 
must say, that their love of ancient 
form was very likely to bias their 
opinion. He therefore would pro- 
pose substituting a committee of this 
house; which was the best tribunal 
in the « country for extended and use- 
ful Inquiry and investigation, in the 
pl: we of a body of professional men. 
The measure, he re peated, was a cood 
and salutary one ; and required only 
this alteration to be pe rfec tly e Hicrent. 
But it might be said, that what was 
safe in Scotland was not safe in Eng- 
land ; and although parhament had, 
on such a subject, legislated as he 
had described for Scotland, yet. the 
house, in being called on to act thus 
for England, was placed in a very 
diflerent situation. The ditlerence, 
he contended, was all in favour of 
the measure, and pointed out, most 
impe ratively, the necessity of adopt- 
inc it. Where the evil complained 
of was not so remote—where it was 
within their immediate reach--where 
this great and —— nuisance was 
r yprdly spreading itself over the land 
—in acase Ike that, he asked, was 
the 
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e house furnished with such a pre- 
cedent as to yustify it in shutting its 
doors? Acamst legislation 2 No; 
but against parliamentary Inquiry. 
[t was safe, and prudent, and nicht, 
to adopt a measure of this nature on 
the north of the Tweed; but it was 
unsafe, and impolitic, and unwise to 
introduce such a practice south of the 
Tweed. ‘To such meonsistencies must 
those be driven who, if there were 
any such, meant to oppose his mo- 


tion. He was not however, aware, 
that anv honourable members meant 
this might to set themselves against 
inquiry. 

He was fully aware, the honoura- 
ble and learned centleman conti- 


nued, of the dificulty of the task 
\| i I hye haul That rtake lh. Ile 


needed not be told that he was 1no- 


int of thr pracy und principle of 
court of chancery, fon he avowed 
Pract i that comt as an ad- 


nad none ; eXx- 
a suitor, Whale he could 
command the remedy of a pistol, he 
Cheer and 


fe Ceruarny 


ave. 

‘ Put oat the pr iple oft 
Englond weuted until some person 
came forward, with full experience 

thee « t of chanecerv, to make 
» whieh tes now mak- 
! teared that they wor l« have 


Vy tedious time indeed 
hear’ —thev would have to wait un- 
motives Of paterest should CeUuse 
\\ \ thre Views 
mankind. (Hear, Judgeships, mas- 
ps. Commiusstonerships, attor- 


evs 1) hie itorships, these things 

danced betore the eves f learned 
ntlemen, and diverted their atten- 

} verte I them hy spoke 

ere’rie'l liv trom Percelviny these 


CTIVaIhnees why iN their chents, ht= 

vertheless, Were no wav prevented 

Now, in ‘pite of all 
how eniies 


) 
WIV anit are Diale ot } 


unl conduet « { 


had to come forward, there Was one 
point, as to which no man could 
stand in a better situation—while he 
would cautiously avoid stating any 
thing which he did not fully believe 
to be true, the facts which did reach 
him should have utterance as far as 
he had power. (Cheers.) — There 
was another dithculty which beset 
the case, as he (Mr. Williams) was to 
enter upon it, and that was the man- 
ner im which, on a former occasion, 
(and he presumed it was to happen 
again upon the present occasion)— 
the manner in which his arvuments 
had been met by the other side. 
Every succeeding case which he 
produced had been treated as a sort 
of wonder !—as though, for the first 
time in the hearing of man, he had 
heen stating the fact that there awer 
delays in chancery (hear)—as though 
he had been broaching some new 
subject, or producing some startling 
paradox, to the truth of which no 
well-constituted mind could possibly 
elve its assent, without the adduce- 
ment of most multitudinous as well 
as undemiable evidence. (Hear.) But 
was the fact so: or was it fit to act 
as though it were so ? Was every 
member of that house bound to dis- 
miss the private information, as well 
as the general notoriety of the griev- 
ance under debate 2 Was it just or 
right that he should be met m argu- 
ment, as though the evil he was de- 
precating had never been heard of, 
when complaints of it met us in the 
courts, in our houses, in our streets ; 
and when there was not, perhaps, a 
corner of the kingdom, except the 
house of commons, in which. tts 
erievousness was not felt, and ad- 
mitted, and lamented 2? (Cheers.) 4 
third dithiculty still he had to struggle 
with, and he had no hesitation 10 
repeating it, although it had been 
treated, on his former motion. if nol 
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as an miventon, as an eNaggeration, 
and that was the ditheulty which he 
in eliciting facts, and im drag- 
» them to light. And he declared 
Ad his honour as a gentleman, 
standing where he did, in his place 
in parliament, that this dithculty to 
which he alluded was most. strictly 
and absolutely true. Practically, as 
to facts, he had experienced every 
ditticulty ; and he would endeavour 
lo put the house into the wi ty Of see- 
mg so much. Su bseque nt to the 
notice which he had given of bring- 
mg on the present question, hearing 
of a particular case which seemed 
portant to his argument—not as 
applied specifically to the evil of 
delay, for this: particular case had 
been brought to a determination 
rather within a period of twenty 
vears, (hear, and laughter) —but rich 
in variety of proceedings and ex- 
pense, and illustrative, besides, of 
that conclusion not in chancery un- 
common—to wit, that when victory 
came, tt brought ruin alone with it. 
(Much laughter.) Having heard of 
this ease and its great qualities, he 
bad apphed to the solicitor concern- 
ed. He had seen him: stated his 
object ; said that he hese to use 
his information im the house of eom- 
mons, and that he nee feel him- 
self entitled to detail, Ww not the 
particulars, yet the result of their 
and the eect of ihe 
conversation had been, that the soli- 
citor retused papers, and p litely 
declined making any communication 
upon the subject. (Hear.) In another 
Case, a portion of which he should 
have (as at Was} to state to the 
holise—a_ short time subsequent. to 
last motion which he had had the 
mnour of making before the house, 
he had met with a solicitor—a man 
pertect 


’ 
' 


Conversation : 


' 


respectability—who said 
informed, mdeed in all 


quarters) that he had been extremely 
unfortunate in citing cases, and that 
he might, without difliculiv, have 
obtained them greatly stronger and 
more striking; and, as a proof, had 
proceeded to Live him the details of 
acase certainly most signal for the 
time of its duration, as well as for the 
number of attendances in it. He had 
not been able to read the whole case 
at the time to which he referred ; 
nor even if he had read it, could) he 
expect now to remember the circum- 
stances ; but, since giving notice of 
his present motion, he had apphed 
for the details. Doubts in the mean 
time had arisen, either with the soli- 
citor or the client; and the very 
facts whicit, in the first mstance, lad 
been otiered to him free ly, the pur- 
ties were no longer inclined to SuD- 
ply. (Hear, hear.) 

He would state another mstance to 
the same etiect, for, on lis side the 
question, single facets were not sulil- 
cient. Durme the last Chris tinies 
holidays, he had happened to be om 
a neighbor hood where there was a 
sincle woman, who had a small for- 
tune locked up in chancery, and, 
pending the proceedings, was reduced 
to great distress. The case was a 
case pee ene Ts lly Known. Hh 
had heard « 
which he now referred: and had 
called upon a solicihor, whom he 
knew formerly to have been cazaged 
inthe suit. ‘The gentleman applied 
to recollected the case, and spoke to 
it: but, ** although it as very bad,” 
said he, “itis nothing at 
pared to another that TP have’ ’ (hear) . 
and then proces ded to detail (in tha 
new case) all the urgencies of his 

Pe 
pitch 


t pris rt the time io 


all come 


} 
' 


chent—the great distress ino w 
he had been plunged—and the annxie- 
ety with which he hiraself (the soli- 
citor) had in vain endeavoured to get 
judyment. Now, at the trme of th: 

CO 





JO2 


conversation mn question, the om itor 
head his papers, and was willing to 
vive them. Tt) ha hat he 
Vir. \b hina ‘ had l sloli- 
ally engaeed at the moment, and 
to tuke thom. He 
hed written to the sime party smec, 
and wis told th 
» had taken time to 


ered 


' t 
men pl fi 


fort ‘ 't pers, tsnce 
their interview, he 
leliberate s and, on consideration, 
must decline to give them. (tear) 
There was arother case which h 
should have to edduce to the 
ond a Mfectly, Ire mh a wi tit of the 
information. In this last 
solicitor admitted the 
not unwihng 


but, though 


how | 


recessa4ry 
case, the 
ance, Tle even wi 

to vive the parti ulars 


oTi \- 


not unwilling, be was afraid. He 
—** | | eive these Papers, | 
shall become a meorked man: T wall 
t, but certamly on the 

ny ces, and my business 

“I be 1 reed and 111 eded.”’ 


Much cheenng) He (Mir. Wil- 
ly s) did eall the attention of the 
te to fix ts; not so much 
irom a desire to vindieate his own 


chi reeter mn the assertions which he 


these 


THT thoueh that he might be al- 
lowed to wash should stand well with 
thee bron and with the countryv—as 
from 2 wish to convince honourable 


members that mibermnition pon thr 


‘ 
withhold. when] 


{ 
S ested thie ou ! a whach 
was demwed before the | he could 
qa ‘ ! qe ° Lt iv.) 
Mh ' body of solicitors 
prt | nend of an observation 


which Mer. Burke bed appl ad to 


} | } a he 
i iv os € a qe, TTVCLTN Phey 
re like « Who Will bot put out 
them eleotru bye ht vintil trey have 
ribbed Hear, and 
ha Phe ceeres f itfention, 
wi) tw ( micdit 

bh ‘ \ t Uy t 
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gentlemen. betes ey Would ceive out 
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their hehts, would be best, as well as 
most pleasantly, he thought, adminis. 
tered to them before a committee, 
Hear.) tle S hould now come to those 
facts, and papers, such as he had 
heen able to collect them, to which 
he trusted more than to any state 
nents for support mi the measure he 


proposed; but first, in answer to 
some observations at a former time, 


he wished to ask a single question, 
If, with Iis ignorance of the 
ness of the court of chancery—that 
menorance Which justly we is attributed 
to him—he hed been able to bring 
bie fore the house those facts which 
were contamed in the papers upon 


busi- 


the table—ait he, with his lnorance, 
mndecd, could make out any thing 
like a case before the house, and 


(that pager now becan to be ma- 
e before the country, how 
crying must the evil really be, and 
how elaring woul T 
have appeared, if the subject had 
chanced to fall into the hands of 
persons of real information and ex- 
perience 2 (Much cheermg.) The 
first document to which he desired 
to refer was, the return upon the 
table. the 
number of . peals and re-hearme 

from t] 


ternal) a 


‘tel more 


Corti me an a2ecount of 
ume of the appomtment of 
IN13 to the 
vear. He saw that 
vears ISIS 
if took in the 
se two vears he was not 

Now whi it did this re- 

There was a list of 
omountine to los or 16% A 
small number, three or four, had 
struck out by 
the consent of the parties Cone erned. 


the vice-chancellor Vi 
Close of the tast 
thre paper ¢ ni! rac de the 
and Isv3: w! 
Whole of the 
able to State. 
turn 


MuHer 


pr ve ? 


CAUSES 
been withdrawn, or 


The causes before the vice-chancel- 
lor, mounting to S44, to be 


Ceadteted, 


were 
‘Thas mumber was nearhy 
whole—that was to 
y Was as nearly as might 


bn 


one-half of the 
tical 


miV, 





ARTA MLONT. 


he. the number of ethefent causes in 
ten youl nie Suppostag that to oe 
S, cattanttie. ‘Oiun Wp Us Had been 
iy tie propertiou Ob ehpat anda 
fraction ma eaca year. He had siaicd 
ona former occasion to. the F Ni’, 
that the business of the court was 1a 
 adinired disorder’ (a Tata) tat 
twos daiiicult always to say Poauuny 
huistiness When i would) Come oa 

tut this was the cause of ereat C= 
jr ae cue Waste of timie—yust, ih 
fact, as any private individual, who 
had sutered his accounts to run inte 
arrear, found at didieudt, af mot mn- 
po? sible, to transcet Dustaess with 
! wrularity. If te nourable eventlemen 
would tura to the third pre of the 


return pon the toble, they would 


fined, that sult r MALS Hie dec tte, ds) for 
ciuises struc k out and withdeasay 
t) re Were twelve eideet CAUSCS 


left upon the whole. OF hen. there 
were Circe that averaged seven years 
old, trom the date of presenting the 
petition to the time of the order ; 
three which averaged six years: and 
three which averaged about two 
months. Now, on what principle, 
wen there were 104 appeals on the 
paper of the chancellor—on what 
prin iple, except: by some disorder 
ii the general arrancements of the 
Court, aid he find a cause of mine 
years standing by the side of a cause 
of two mout! hs? And vet suc hh was 
the case, according to the paper 
Which he held in his hand. Indeed, 
looking through the list, instead of 
any thing like eood order or reotl- 
larity of arrangement, he found 
hothing but disorder from the begin- 
ning tothe end. If the house would 
tuke dn accomnt, it would find, that 
Hi nineteen Cases no or ‘der appe ‘ared 
to have been drawn up by the suitors, 
even after it had been pronounced 
by the court. This was inde pe ndent 
OF cases settled by t he parties ; be- 
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tween themeclves, when they were 
driven to compromise by Cie despair 
oF comitis to any conclusion, 
No. 3 b—Chird page of the return 
eae WiiS TAC Cus of “s The SVLOPTNe\e 
eeneral es Brooke.’ "The history of 
this case was curtous, and it wes vet 
one ol the least of the example : 
wiueh \V nil bi produced, ii Wai 
heard before the jord chancellor after 
an miterval of six y ars, aed his lord- 
slup decided toes to the merits, but 
took time to Cousider as to the qtles= 
tion of Costs : ATE dlarme thicet time 
ho order could be di iW _ kor 
two entire years Constant appl heattons 
were made, term after term, for 
judgment ; said at the end of that 
time, the partie s compromised, de- 
sparing of Ootuning any yudsment 
atall. (Hear, hear.) He had thought 
it right, since, without fiets, and 
abundant facts, be could do no- 
thing, to bring before the house an 
account of the business of the two 
last terms, with reference to original 
causes, appeals, and — re-hearings, 
which were precisely the subjects to 
which the returns on the table would 
apply. He was happy to say, that 
as regarded original causes, appeals, 
and re-he ‘arings, he could state: pre- 
cisely that which had been done. 
Virst, there stood the case of ** Wien- 
holt and Lovan.’ which had been 
heard, but upon which no judgment 
had been pronounced, ‘Then came 
the case of “ Nunn xv. Agutter,’’ 
again heard and no judgment pro- 
nounced. Then came * the attor- 
hey-gene ral ¢ v. Mansfield,” in which, 
upon hearing, an opinion had been 
intimated, “ - the question of costs 
Was aiid and therefore to. the 
present moment there was no order 
drawn up, nor could the case be dis- 
posed of. ** Cox r. lord Somers” — 
this was a case of re-hearing; it 


was heard, but no judement viven. 
* Powe! 
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* Powell r. Mone hett,’°—this Was a 
case of appeal - twas heard in part, 
but no judgment pronounced, No 
that, except with r spect to the case 
Christ college, Manchester,” which 
did not take up half an hour m= ar- 

ument and opimion together — ex- 
cept in that case, not a single final 
decision had been given. (Hear, and 
laughter. But besides these cir- 
cumstances, he was able, and he felt 
pleasure ae heme able to state to the 
house, the number of times exic tly 
in which these causes had appeared 
in the cause paper; for every time 
of which the solicitor im the cause 
was, before hearme, entitled to a fee 
of TSs. 4d. : and trom the hearime, 
downw rds, hye and the clerk in 


court, to a fee of I/, between them. 
(Hlear. hear. It would be worth 
while t ten to the expense which 
‘ ine “this want of 1 
Phe case of * Woenholt 
ind | had been im the paper 
fifteen davs. ** The attornev-cene- 
ral nd the Corpor it} of Bristol’ 
\ be eet baa i | deed mi Odet it) r 
last: at had been) twenty-four davs 
mnt! piper, and not touched at ll. 


ir. “Campbell and Ward” 
was an appeal lodged in Easter term 
last, nd had a precedency over 
other suitors, whieh he did not un- 
derstand; the preeedenev, however, 
went only as far as the paper, Where 
Wt ohad appeared fifteen days, and net 


ry} 
been ten TRL AT ur. tye re) ** Powe 
ell and Monehett,’ heard and not 
decided, had been twenty davs in the 
prapoe And far tor tl etleet of 
clon fements of which 
be found to be 
1 thy 
¥ ' 
thie ' edd oth 
} ] ‘ ‘ , of 


of * the warden and. fellows of 


the labours of that court. Not that 
he meant to rest, however, upon 
these general expositions, because he 
knew it might be said, and, what was 
more, that it would be said, ** that 
there was no delay, no inconvenient 
delay—no expenditure: that” was, 
ho unnecessary expenditure.” In- 
deed, there was nothing at all that 
he knew of which could not be de- 


clared, and with a certain degree of 


weight and authority, provided the 
speaker stood ina right) position in 
the house. (Hear, and laughter.) 
The assertion became not a matter 
upon which reason and consideration 
was to be exercised—its truth o1 
falshood became a question merely 
of locality. (Hear.) And theretore, 
while he felt that from some quarters 
very litthe indeed would be taken to 
amount to proof, he himself, stand- 
ing in the wrone situation, could 
venture no proof even, which was 
not well authenticated, 


To come then to the citing of 


cases, mm dome which he might 
seem to be something dilatory ; but 
it would be recelleeted that he had 
to contend with both situation and 
argument to bear him down. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘The eases which he should 
pre wduce would, the weakest of them, 
hi boleved, produce ereat ettect ; 
upon the whole, they would be im- 
perative for a complete and specds 
change of system. He should begin, 
then, with the case of * Dudley vr. 
Freeman,’ and endeavour, as brietly 
a possible, to state the fact of it to 
the house. In the year 1783, a per- 
son of the name of Keeling made a 
will in favour of the children of a 
centleman of the name of Freeman, 
Freeman, the defondant, bem th 


eldest of these), and died. ‘The plain- 


tith Dudley was heir at law, and trus- 
tee tothe will: and im the vear 17"4. 
avin died mn 17so5 ‘ hy 


file 


L ] » | 
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gled a bill in chancery to execute the 
trusts of the wall. In the year 1757, 
, decree confirming the trusts of the 


will was pa assed : a recelver was ap- 


pomte “id: and the prese nt defend int, 
Freeman, was allowed for several 
vears. first LOO/ a-year, and after- 


wards YOO/, out of the proceeds ot 


the estate. In the mean time, a 
doubt had been expressed in a cer- 
tain quarter, as to the validity of the 
limitation under which the ‘defend- 
ant, Freeman, took ; and Dudley, 
hearme of that doubt, im the year 
N12 filed a petition for the purpose 
the decree of 1787. 
‘Hear, hear.) That petition was put 
upon the tile m IS12. From S812 
, nothine whatever was done 
init. (Hear, hear.) In ISTS, the 
matter, after six years’ interval, came 
on to be heard ; and, on the hearing 
—according to a measure of form, 
which he had no doubt was correct-- 
no judgment was erven, on the ground 
that a petition was not the regular 
mode of proceeding. (** Hear,” and 
laughter.) In TS19, however, a bill 
of review was filed. 
Is21, the question was argued i 
court : between that time and 
the summer of 1823, judgment Was 
called for ropes atedly without etiect. 
The defendant's whole e xpectat LOS 
depended upon the result. The pro- 
perty consisted of 2,000 acres of land, 
and an accumulation of LOO,Q00/. in 
money, Which he had reckoned upon 
trom his birth, At this time (1823) 
he was ima dangerous state of health. 
Certificates were sent by physicians 
the urgency of the case. The 
strong, that even ma- 
cistrates of the county im which he 
resided—the, Mr. Willams, did not 


of reviewing 


ISIS 


aud, 


? ’ 
Stating 


leeching Was so 


; 
sav that tars proceeding was correct, 
bat oat had been resorted to)—had 
mad remonstrances which wer 
Own to the counsel in the Callst 


In the lent of 


Wo 


and at last, after an immense num- 
ber of attendances, time atter time, 
upon appointments to give judgments 
—he (Mr. Williams) had applied to 
the solicitor in town for the number 
of these attendances, for the original 
attorney in the country had been li- 
terally worn out inthe cause. (Hear, 
hear.) The thing Men 
would die, and suits would survive. 
(Hear, and laughter.) The town so- 
licitor had refused to name the pre- 
cise number of attendances: but he 
(Mr. Williams) could state with con- 
tidence that there had not been less 
than forty; a gentleman who was 
concerned in the cause said that he 
had himself attended not less than 
sixteen appointments — for 


Was sO, 


specitic 


judgment. (Hear, hear.) In the mean 


time, such was the anxiety of the 
chent im the country, that he had 
urged his solicitor over and over again 
to undertake special journies to Lon- 
don (incurring Immense expenses in 
this way, which would not, on taxa- 
tion of costs, be allowed by the mas- 
ter) in order to hear the case when 
these notices of judgment had been 
even 3 but the altorhey came and 
waited, and lingered, and, as he had 
come, returned again. At length, on 
the 4th of June last, [823, a motion 


was made in the liouse of commons, 


on the subject of delays am the court 
of chancery. The debate was ad- 
journed; and on the morning of the 


Sth, an intimation was given at the 
siting of the court as to judgment in 
the case of t+ Dudley and Freeman.” 
The judgment was given in one sen- 
tence—civen without reasons stated, 
and appealed against; but eventually 
the parties, like wise men, agree dito 
compromise their ditierence. (Hear, 
This, then, was the extent of 
f** Dudley and Freeman.’ 


hear.) 
the case ¢ j 
The next case with which he would 
trouble the was ** Lord Mors 

atl 


house 
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thers r. Wyatt 1 others.” 


‘This was a bill tiled by Lord Moira 
aud has trustees acrainst the defend- 
ants, as the comune oles under tie 
Charuwood-forest: iInclusure act, and 
the question tarned on the construe- 
tion of a clause m that melosure wet, 
as to the liability of lords of manors 
to contribute towards the 
The bill was filed in ISDA, and the 


( N pen Ne 


epic lion Came before the court of 


chancery in January IS17. 0) Sir. 
hi milly and other learned gentlemen 
were counsel for the defendaits. The 
case was very fully arzucd on both 
sides, and the cout, afier UXpPFres ie 
an opinion in tavour of the phuatitis, 
at last conclud:d to take the papers, 


and consider of pudgment. ‘Phe cause 


Tr steal tii ty] |» 19. why IY. 1 1 COLSC} 


que of (| matron Of tne 
Comey hers fo miake thea vard, 
‘ nsel were au ited te ply to 
the lord chaneedlor “for pidounent : 


and the answer to this application 
was, that the papers in the cause 
were lost. This mtimation, that the 
pipers were lost, was actually the 
answer recewwed from the regular 
ofheer, Fresh) papers, then were 
furmished, and fresh preparation: for 
fresh ary 
bere dead, and the other connusel in 


the cause havine left the « uit. ot 


Was found necessary to ap po t fre hy 


ent. Sir Samuel Ronailly 


liv thas stat things rested until the 
! 


yer | “LO, When the so kotor in the 
qause recerved ratimeation that the 


lord chan or would take the act 
of parliament home with him, and 
rive hus puclomert on the PNOTTOW § 
but never did th parties ** that mor- 
roweosee !’ (Hear, and laughter.) 
The parties could not move: the mo- 


Lion only respected the construction 


of the melosure act, and all that was 
ry! ined was the award ( t thr com-= 


miesloners 3 yet in fear, or rather jp 
utter despair, of ever obtaming Uy 
indement of the counsel, they came 
This could not be called justice, and 
therefore they could) not be Wrong 


alone tha miseives to a Compromisy 


in termimg it the fiulure of justice, 
The very ground, the only ground 
upon which parties had enV reason 
to subnut th Ir CAUSE, Was neelocted 
by the tribunal, all the CN PeHses 
were wasted, the 
absolutely null and worthless, — The 
next case which he had to mention, 


- 
MOCCCOIPYES Were 


was one in whieh a couthaimaa very 
Well known to him was iterested; 


“aay 
bet as at respected firs clomestic cone 


! 
eeras he would itot vive wp bis name 
tothe comm ner purposes of this dis- 
| a. ti any e@eontleman should 
fe Gis sed to gp esi toun the Lccun? \ 
oft thi sSiitemecnt, or should Sup 
4] 4 ] ’ o 
iad he teea ahy exuceveration, 


mide hts bere rel had authorized antl 


to offer a more direct Communication 
of tis address and situation in life to 
the party sodoubting. "The centleman 
to whom he atluded married a lady, 
nustortmae ait was, and. cer- 
tunly not her fault, to succeed to a 
portion of her father’s property, 


wy "i 


which required the imterference of 


the court of chancery. He took 
his wife, as he (Mr. Wailhams) Stipe 
posed all other gentlemen did, (but 
upon this pot dias married trieads 
were better maformed than himsclt), 
Certainly in 
the lady he took the better portion, 
and in the court of chancery the 
worse; he might in this ease use the 


for better tor Worse, 


superlative degree of comparison, and 
A bill was tiled tor 
account, an answer was put in, and 
there was a decree. 


Sd) the worst, 


The pre weed- 
Ings began to move at this juncture 
with miraculous rapidity, ‘The gen- 


tleman was a person of very compe- 
tent understanding: he had friends 
Wi 
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in the profession of the law—he had 
4 near relation who was a counsel, 
and he } ssessed ho Inadequate 
knowledge of the subject himself— 
he had all the advantages which his 
friendship and alliance with profes- 
sional men could give; and although 
it seemed as if he would have no 
creat time to abide in chancery, yet 
with the perspective before him of a 
report from the master’s office, eX- 
ceptions to the report, exceptions to 
the excepuions, appeal to the chan- 
cellor (probably after an appeal from 
the vice-chancellor, or the master of 
the rolls), appeal from the lord chan- 
eeller to the house of lords, record 
reuutted back again for another exa- 
mination m the master’s office, ditto 
repeated as to appeal and so on—ra- 
ther than risk the chance of all this, 
the gentleman, as well acquainted 
with the subject, and as intelligent 
as any ventleman could be, and with 
the most friendly and powerful advice 
which any gentleman could command 
—from the mere dread of delays, did 
assent toa compromise, by which he 
deliberately abandoned one half of 
lis claim. It was impossible to name 
a case which more clearly illustrated 
the practical merits of the subject 
upon which he was speaking. He 
went on to the next case, to which 
lis attention had been directed short- 
ly after the motion which he had the 
honour to submit in the course of last 
He had a parual know- 
ledge of it at the time. One party 
in the case was a memher of the pro- 
fession, but he was reluctant, on ac- 
count of obvious reasons, to furnish 
information. And while he was up- 
on this part of the subject, he must 
iV, that until the house would con- 
ent to grant a committee, their in- 
fentions would be charged with the 
design of stifling all inquiry. ‘That 
sentleman, however, was applied to 


SUSSTORS, 


for the facts of his case by his learned 
friend long before. He (Mr. Willi- 
ams) called on him after the motion 
of last year. The house would ob- 
serve that he was reluctant to vive up 
any facts, being in the profession of 
the law himself : he persisted in de- 
clining to do so. He (Mr. Williams) 
wave him to understand that he had 
already possessed the bulk of his case, 
perhaps 9-1LO0ths of it, and that it was 
not competent in him to deprive him 
(Mr. Williams) of the information 
which he had already acquired. With 
vreat reluctance this gentleman gave 
up the remainder of the facts, and 
this he did, not with a view to in- 
creasing his (Mr. Williams) materi- 
als, but for the greater certainty in 
the statement which he was informed 
would be made of them in after pro- 
ceedings. He must, therefore, decline 
ceiving up the name of this gentleman, 
except any gentleman ii the house, 
should show such reasonable doubt as 
would entitle him to the explanation, 
in which case he was authorized to 
refer directly to the pay. The 
case itself was an action brought on 
an annuity bond in the early part of 
the year I817. Soon afterward a 
hill was filed by the defendant at law, 
for relief against the bond. A’ very 
short time before the summer assizcs 
of IS17,amotion was made by thede- 
fendant at las, the plamtt® im equity, 
to stay the trial, which motion was 
refused on the ground of tke near ap- 
proach of the assizes ; but an injunc- 
tion was granted to stay execution. 
The trial came on in the summer 
assizes of that year. The plamntitf ob- 
tained a verdict. Early in the fol- 
lowing term the plaintit¥ at law moved 
the court to dissolve the injunction. 
In the course of the term, the merits 
were discussed at length, and the 
whole argument distinctly heard— 
that is to say, the grounds upon aa 
the 
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the mypunchion Was gr uted were ar- 
{ cued, and tinally decided. The mat- 
te r stood for judgement that term, and 
there at stood for some time after. 
How long did they suppose ? bor 
three years and a half. Frequent ap- 
pli avons Were made by the counsel 
for judgment on the injunction. Mean- 
time the papers were lost, and found 
augmalil. After the expiration of three 
whole years and a_ halt, judgment 
was given for the plamtitt at law, on 
the ground that there was a legal de- 
fence, of which the other party might 
have availed himself at law. His 
opinion was against them on the 
port, but he would hot send a Case 
It happened that one 
prurty, an obligee im the bond, im the 
of those three years and a halt, 
bankrupt, and so did the 
other afew months after the myunc- 


for arvument. 


COUPSC 
became 
tion was dissolved, and the loss to the 
plantitt, civing only areasonable va- 
luation for the annuity which thus 
filed lim, could not be less) than 
LO.Q007, There was one considera- 
trom we ide vata to this case, Which de- 
served more attention than he could 
al pore ent sfaty to lve it that con- 

eration went to the constitutional 

cht of iterterence in the jurtsdic- 
tron asstumed by this court. Tf at 
had been stated am IS17, that there 
was no legal ground for the myune- 
Cron an ee ty, ma - drvument lp- 
on that question had been completed, 
cranted al 
ill \ it forevotten that there Wis 
an eXpress statute of Edward VIL, 


Why was thr Wmyuuction 


Wire hi jy viced ee that no batters 


determ il by the laws it thr realm, 
hall be determined by other COUTSe 
than that of Thi “ane law Wh thie 
Kare’ ( irts having determination 


ofthat law, Was tt Hot a wecessary 
Hspensable averment mo every 
- ‘; Mv, that th | Thrones 


.) ’ | Ten) ty ? haw : W hiy 


should this court assume domination 
over the courts of common law. 
avainst the authority and decree ot 
parliament, and when that commoy 
vs was declared, in so many Ways, 

» be of sovereign authority i in the 
ie? (Hear, hear.) This, however, 
was matter of too high lmnport for him 
to deal with—he would conclude his 
remarks upon it by saying, that if the 
accumulation and de lays in chan- 
cery, which were allowed on all 
hands to exist, were in any mea- 
sure owing to this straining exercise 
of the jurisdiction, the sooner its pow- 
ers were altered the better, both for 
the interests of individuals, and the 
character of the jurisprudence, lt 
was perfectly monstrous for a cour 
to be allowed to interpose its autho- 
rity, and usurpthe power of deciding 
to the exclusion of another court pos- 
sessed of much better knowledge of 
all the facts, whether legal or cir 
cumstantial. He confined his objec- 
tion to the use of that power m which 
the court of chancery itself admitted, 
as it had done in the case last cited, 
that the party had a legal defence, 
and « lismussed the case after couside- 
rable delay, on that very ground. The 
ventleman of whose sutiermnygs he 
had thus spoken, was atHuent and 
sensible also, and contrived to avold 
the worst ettects which mult have 
fallen pon him—but no thanks to 
the court of chancery. 

The hext 
he had alluded already ; the facts 
had been voluntarily stated to him. 
He must of necessity, contine himself 
to a partial statement of them, unless 
his honourable and learned friend on 
the other side, (whi se appearance 11) 
lis place, whether his appomtinent 
Were atiributable to general OP spectdl 
vrounds of favour, eratified him ( Mr. 
would condee 


case was one to which 


Williams ve ry much) 


i fey ASSIST him wt! ) Tree de le all ™~ 
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Phe case was that of * Cobb rv. lord 
Vountfort.” The motion was of an 
niente. nature —one of those 
modes by which the court continued 
to please’ >and * tease’? her suitors. 
[he matter got into the paper in the 
shape of exceptions, though the orl- 
crnal was a bill filed tor account, 
the vear IST2. [twas heard in ISI , 
\s many applications were made as 
his honourable and learned friend op- 
posite might ¢ hoose to admit; but his 
memory must have suttered a won- 


derful damage from forgetfulness if 


he could not state enough to surprise 
the house. In the years [S14-15- 
Iti there was not less than forty. “Two 
of the exceptions were at length dis- 
posed of; the other remained to this 
hour undetermined, and in the mean 
Cinna judg ment was deferred. But 
this did not touch the body of the 
case, Which was hung up on this in- 
terlocutory matter down to this year 
IN 4, and there, perhaps, it woul | 
hang until another and more serious 
day of padgment should occur. 

The last case to which he would 
refer he should have to go into at 
more length, as it seemed to him to 


he the most complete illustration of 


ates hap he had brought 
rward. The case wi pera fg * | Opls 
Middleton,’ ” In 179 , al bill Was 


hled for an aecount of the estate of 


Nott, deceased, and praying that cer- 
tain land, with a windmuall, should be 
included and distributed accordingly, 
on the ground that it had been frau- 
dulently conveyed by Nott, without 
consideration. ) In 1796 there was a 
decree for an account. The matter 
then went into the master’s othice, 
ind there it remained. How long 
did the house think it remained there ? 
What would they think of nineteen 


vears > (Hear, hear.) In TS15, by 
creat ood luck, it found its way out 
tinh, Not that he would have 1 


understood, and he was anxious to 
save Ins hon. and learned friends op- 
posite the trouble of arming them- 
selves with unnecessary objections, 
that there was any particular urgency 
used to bring the matter on. — He did 
not impute any part of this delay to 
the pe ‘rsons—the cause sle pt merely 
because it was in chancery (laughter), 
where time was of little or no account, 
and where the ignorant people would 
persist in saying and believing that 
there was a great deal of del: iv. By 
the way, if his motion were rejected, 
and it should be resolved that nothing 
ought to be done, he would make a 
suggestion, which would perhaps be 
more worthy of the attention of the 
house, to have a clapper appointed 
to the court, whose duty it should be 
to awaken the causes from time. to 
time—every three, five, or seven 
years -——or according to any other di- 
vision which should be consistent 
with the feelings of the court. In 
1815 the master made his report, to 
which of course there were excep- 
tions brought. In ISIS they were 
heard, and part of the question, as to 
the body of the cause, namely, as to 
the conveyance of the land, was de- 
cided. The exceptions were handed 
over to the high court of chancery. 
But time, which passed so easily in 
the court of chancery, was pe rforming 
its usual operations out of doors: the 
windmill which was part of the sub- 
ject in contention, telt its influence. 
This windmill passed out of existence 
—it only lived in history—it was to 
the cause what Tre 'v was to the Thad 
— it was for evergone. (Laughter.) 
ae the diligent traveller seek for 
t,he might by zealous assiduity dis- 
cover the plac e where it once stood. 
Sut while the learned brotherhood 
were waging their wordy warfare 
about it in TAls, was level with 
the ground, and not worth the — 
tise? 
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used in strugzling for the nght to it 
by the sagacious combatants. {Much 
lang rhiter.) It was not from him that 


thus re pre sentation came—th rule ch, ot 


course, it could be nothing but the 

enorance and folly of poor deluded 
wretches which could bring them to 
say that there was delay in chancery 


—it was a cry from pe iple out of 


doors who knew nothing of the 
beauties and excellencies of the ju- 
risdhetion. 
Chichester had, however, said as 
much; and they had framed a cari- 
eature, in which they contrived to 
throw ridicule 
chancery through the medium of this 
very windmill. He had seen the 
cancature. The neht honourable 
centleman apposite represented the 
people of Chichester m ISt4, and 
could Say wh thre roor not tlre y were 
we norant, Ve ry ’ rnorant — whether 
thi Vy were pure ly Pecotn tll. The Vy were 
certainly not altogether without. in- 
vention. “They had represented the 
windmill in utter decay, with em- 
De lis ¢ if the CAUSES appended, which 
referred to the proceedings in chan- 
eerv, and underneath was) written 
*  fdhue sub yu hee lis est.’ Loud 
AY verbate r and ¢ Lier rs a The ieht hon. 
and learned gentleman had produced 
this —_ caricature m= the proceed. 
ines, Which gave no small eluerdation 
to the 
prertve dane lit, to rothe r with thei IW COonSse- 


arguments for delay and post- 


qplence . whee il obtamed in those 
courts, (Cheers and laughter.) This 
was the tirst act of the tragi-comedy, 


at beve d the hous to observe that 
he advanced noth r whieh had not 
t r ats basis arith ieotye and the aCe 
cumulation of stubborn and uudenta- 
ble facts. THe would now proceed to 
five’ tlhem) a specimen or tWwo from 

Which he he ld 


1 biel, 1 Waal »had been aug 


the taxed bill of eosts 


treated by a sutherent tribunal ; 


The ignorant people of 


upon the court of 


and they would particularly Pay ate 
tention to the circumstance, that the 
bill of costs related to exce ptions, 
which were merely mterlocutory 
matter upon the fringe, as it were, of 
the cause ; and the items which he 
proposed to read, for the greater part 
occurred after the argument, in wait. 
ing for the judgment. It commenced 
in hilary term, 1817.‘ July 6— 
Attending court, exceptions in the 
paper, LOs. July Eh mE 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, the like, with 
10s, each time. July 21, the like, 
when the exceptions were fully ar. 
eued, and the chancellor reserved 
his judgment, 1/.; term fees and let- 
ters, 14, Ts. 8.” (Laughter.) There 
Was a due proportion of fecs to coune- 
sel, who were equally busy in seeing 
that nothing at all was done in the 
cause. (Cheers, and laughter.) Then 
came * Refresher to counsel to. get 
judement -—atte nding him ;—the hke 
to another counsel ;’? and then, (this 
was mn Michaelmas term, ISIS), 
* ‘To very many attendances 1m court 
a; term to get judgement, when the 
7 chancellor frequently promised 
(laughter), but postpone d his judg- 

ment. (Much lauchte rv.) ‘Term and 
fee Pe rs, Lf. Is, Sel.’’ ¢ [caster 
term, S19: term fee and letters, 
eX eptions in the register’s book for 
judgment. No proceedings in the 
cause, Th Is, Nd. 3 attendance mM 
court, 22.3" and this was all that was 
done im this term: and so the client 
got over the other terms, in [S10 and 
S20, until Easter term ino S21. 
(** And very cheap too,” said a voice 
from the ministerial benches.) Very 
cheap, indeed; he was surprised to 
find the patie ht esc; ‘ty ” SO easily —t 
seldom happened in that court, he 
believed. (Cheers.)  * Easter term, 
Is? 1. It bet ° 


absolute ly necessary 


that the lord elias llor’s judgment 
should be obtained on the exce ptrons 
to 
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ty the master’s teport, which judg- 
ment had been standing over from 
July INES... (Cheers and laughter.) 
« Drawing brief to counsel to bring 
his lordship’ s attention to the matte r, 
two sheets.” (Laughter.) ** Attend- 
ing court When the exceptions were 
mentioned, and the chancellor said 
he would give his judgment on the 
“th, the first seal after term.  At- 
tending accordingly, when judgment 
was postponed to the second seal, 
19th instant —19th, the like, when 
jidgment was further postponed.” 
(Laughter.) “2 )st, the like, (auch 
ter} —"* 9d, the like. (Loud lauch- 
ter.) Letters —"Term-fee in’ the 
case.” "Trinity: term —attending 
( nit—judement mentioned, Many 
ttendances in this term, when judg- 
ment mentroned, bit deterred.’— 
(Cheers) “ Michaclmas term, 1821. 
\tiendimg court , Whien the chancellor 
somused judgment, term-fec and let- 


} 
tes.” And so it went on through 
hilary, easter, and trinity term of 


IS22, and not one Step nearer the 
judgment than before.  ** Michael- 
mas term, PS2o. Attending court, 
When chancellor having said he wish- 
ed the merits to be fully argued on 
hoth sides again, ease fully gone 
44.3 25th, exceptions 
mentioned, judgment postponed,” 
** Laster term, 1823. Refresher to 
counsel to. get judement on the ex- 
COPUONS ; many attendances in court 
to cet judement, when chancellor, 


Into— Ts, 


on Inention mer, postponed the SaAMe 5 
term-fee and letters—no other pro- 
ceedings in the cause.” (* Hear,” 
and laughter.) Trinity term, 1823, 
Refresher to counsel to get judgment ; 
the nding court, When chancellor se- 
fmuly promised his judgment on 
Phi lity next,”’ (Lauehter.) © Ate 
F accor lincly, when judginent 
mst poned t "Tuesday, Ist 
hily.” (Laughter.) «July ‘1, at- 
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tending court, when judgment given, 
and exceptions allowed.” (¢ ‘hee ns) 
Thus, tor five entire years on the ex- 
ceptions alone, were these parties tied 
up at an expense of not less than 
2004 this being all upon the fringe 
of the main case,—mere interlocu- 
tory proceedings, which left the ques- 
tion as to the principal matter un- 
touched. This was the second act 
of the piece: the third remained for 
some tine, he would not say how far 
distant. Up to this period, no step 
had been taken to eet the fund out 
of the court. What was the reason ? 
Whose fault was it?) Time was the 
ofiender. Was it miraculous. that 
people should die, and that others 
should come after them who would 
forget all feeling of tiiterest im it? 
The ox od people of Chichester must 
have some notions of this kind, or 
they must indeed be more Bovotian 
than the choice of their representa- 
tive would lead lim to believe —they 
naturally thought, that if the begin- 
ning and middle act had taken up 
thirty years, it would be only drama- 
tic forthe next to take up another 
fifteen years, And thus they reach- 
ed a proximate probability that the 
whole fund would be spe edily swal- 
lowed up in that charybdis of chan- 
cery, the dead fund. (Loud cheers.) 
And yet the simple people would 
talk of deli iy. Who was it that could 
be so blind and malignant as to men- 
tion delay ? Undoubtedly there could 
be no delay in chancery. At all events 
there was a resting place there for the 
suitor, from whieh he could look out 
and dwell in reflection upon the de- 
lightful situation upon which he 
stood. But no, there could be no 
delay —there were no emanations 
from that court but those of equity, 
of persevering and unfailing pru- 
dence—of wisdom, 2nd of the most 
righteous justice. ‘To touch the ques- 

tion 
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tion more earnestly, let the house 


consider well the cases upon which 
he had dwelt. Let casuistry elude-- 
let bold and sturdy assertion overturn 
those statements if they could. For 
himself, he declined all credit which 
the house might be disposed to place 
in his mtegrity or his judgment, rest- 
ing all, as it ‘concerned the motion, 
upon the bare facts. He had been 
warned in a most emphatic manner 
of his signal ignorance upon the sub- 
ject. He had acted with becoming 
cir umspection. — He had taken ex- 
traordinary pains in grounding his 
observations on sufhicient truths. Here 
he stopped. He would not aggravate 
the demerits of that ignorance with 
which he had been justly reproach- 
ed, by proposing for a remedy any 
scheme of his own; and, in plain 
not undertake to 
advise any thing, even though he 
should be asked, without having in 
the first place heard the arguments 
and suggestions of all parties, and 
without the use, afterwards of the best 
hehts which could be brought to clear 
the subject. A committee was the 
measure whiclr of all others was most 
likely to meet with the views of all 
praartre ‘. 

The first attention of the house 
undoubtedly should be given to that 
question which had been touched 
Vipera by the honour ib le This mber for 
Midhurst, the stamp duties. Let them 


sincerity, he could 


but consider what was the amount of 


the practical evil resulting from that 
load laid upon the transac- 
tions of yustice. He would give them 
one criterion to guide their pudgment, 
taken from the issuing of de ( rees from 
the registrar's office. It was well 
Known to the professional gentlemen 
about hu n, that the mandatory part 
as it would also be found 
in the returns now made to the house, 
WAS moprised ma very brief com- 


UTICVOtS 


of k decree, 


pass, and that, too, in Cases which 
were of extraordinary extent in the 
pleadings. But by the practice of 
the court, the copy taken from the 
register recited all the previous pro. 
ceedings. So that he knew of one 
particular case i which the decree 
was set forth in minety-four sides, 
most of which must have been idle 
verbiage, as six only were relative to 
the mandate of the decree. For the 
use of the other parts, he need only 
say that the whole of the matters in 
question were stated, in the first in- 
stance, in the bill and answer, and 
were already on the records of the 
court. Lord Kenyon, when he re- 
buked a party once for introducing 
surplusage into an instrument, said 
that every word cost the suitor one 
shilling. It was literally true that 
every folio cost 1/. 
these sides must be furnished to the 
victorious party, which withthe whole 
expense of exemplifications and co- 
pies, amounted to a considerable grie- 
vance, and was a very common sub- 
ject of compl unt. If the honourable 


member for Midhurst thought it ad- 


viseable to introduce a motion forthe 
reduction of stamp duties, let him 
proceed boldly, hor dre 1d th if he 
would be left in a feeble minority. 
The complaint of the charges in the 
registrar's office had sometimes been 
met by an assertion that their high 
amount was caused by the st tmp 
duties. He had, however, been in- 
formed, and he believed his intorma- 
tion was correct, that the charges for 
proceedings in the registrar's office 
were in general nine times as much 
as the stamp duties ; for they were 
charged at the rate at three shillings 
per sheet, when the stamp duty was 
only fourpence per sheet. He had 
been furnished with the particulars 
of one case which he would mention 


here, as illustrative of the enormous 
amount 


Eve ry one of 
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amount of the proceedings im these 
ofices. It was in a 
“Chinnery and Chinnery,”’ where 
the widow of one of the parties was 
his administratrix, and was admitted 
by all the parties concerned to be 
entitled toasum of 454. This sum, 
dthough the cause, as related to her, 
was entirely at an end, she could not, 
fare not receive ; she was advised by 
her solicitor not to receive it, because 
the expenses which must attend her 
procuring an order for it would ex- 
ceed its total amount. And yet, with 
the knowledge of such facts as these, 
they were told that there was no grief, 
no suffering, no delay in this court. 
He did not, however, upon this, any 
more than upon the other topics, pro- 
nounce any opimon: he only sub- 
mitted that it proved the necessity ot 
an mquiry. 
The next subject he should pro- 
ceed to was what occurred upon a 
report from the master’s office. When 
a decree had been pronounced by the 
court that an account should be taken, 
the object of it was that the master 
should inform the court of the exact 
state of the property the subject of 
the suit, and particularly when it 
happe ned to have be longed oO a 
party deceased. What the court 
wanted was this accurate account, 
hot a statement ofall the proc eedin: oS 
that might be taken in the master’s 
office. But instead of such an ac- 
count, he was credibly informed that 
the report contained, not only what 
was the total amount of the deceased's 
property, but a voluminous schedule 
made out by the executor, beginning 
with the most valuable part of the 
property, and proceeding with a most 
absurd minutene SS, dnamn even to a 
pair of slip pers. This schedule was 
irequently of enormous bulk; it was 
required to be sworn to, and the ex- 
pense of the report, increased by this 


IN24,] 


cause of 
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means, often amounted to ten, twenty, 
thirty, and even fifty pounds. The 
only object of this multiplication of 
statements, totally immaterial and 
irrevalent, was to vex and delay, and 
burden the suitors. He wished not 
at this moment to express any Opl- 
nion upon this practice. He had 
no doubt the masters might find ita 
convenient mode of discharging the 
duty imposed upon them by the court, 

and the *y would continue to do so un- 
til the house or the country should 
think fit to interfere. ‘To expect any 
reformation im this and similar prac- 
tices, they must begin with the court 
itself. = To suppose that it would 

be etfected without any such inter- 
ference, would be a theory more vain 

than that notable folly of the hair- 
brained kmght who fancied that his 
‘squire would scourge himselftodeath 
as soon as his back was turned. The 

country must wait till he knew not 

what time, if they waited until a re- 
form in the practice of the court 

should be begun by the court of 
chancery itself. 

The next inconvenience to which 
he wished to call the attention of 
the house, was the time which had 
heen wasted in the master’s othice. 
He did not state this without au- 
thority. in. black and white, because 
he knew well the — 
consequences whic ‘+h must attend ; 
contradiction here, (whatever ette ct 
it might have elsewhere), if any such 
could be given. It seemed that the 
warrants cranted by the masters m 
chancery were somewhat similar to 
the judges’ summonses at law. It 
was the practice of the master’s 
office to issue four of these summon- 
ses for every hour. It often happe ned 
that there were four or five solicitors 
concerned for the various parties in 
the causes in which these warrants 
were issued ; and if they all attended 


H the 
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the jostle and bustle which ensued, 
and the wordy warfare which some- 
times was on the point of assum- 
ing a more practical shape, from 
those who were quarrelling for the 
pre-audience, rendered the time al- 
lotted to the business of the warrant 
inadequate for disposing of it. Thus, 
though the attendance upon these 
warrants was often totally unprofita- 
ble for the client, it was not so for 
the solicitors, who never failed to 
charge as they were entitled for their 
attendances. When he spoke of the 
profit of the solicitors, he wished, for 
the sake of that respectable body of 
men, to be understood that he did not 
suppose they had any interest in pre- 

venting the correction of the abuses 
of which he complained. Every man 
knew that they were called upon to 
make very heavy advances in_ the 
earliest stages of the causes, for oftice 
copies of the several proceedings, and 
fees to counsel. The longer, there- 
fore, the decision of the causes was 
pre trac ted, the longer they would be 
kept out of their money. This must 
be the cause of one of two thngs— 
either it must be supposed that the 
solicitors were content with the plea- 
of working for nothing, or that 
they made themselves amends for the 
postponement, by charging to their 
chents more than ‘the strict rule of the 
court would permit. Tf it could be 
supposed that they were so scrupu- 
lously, so romantic ally honest, beyond 
ill behet reason 
whi they should be thought anxious 
to support this svstem of ce lav: and, 
for his own pert, he thought it just 
and necessary to explaun, that it was 


by no means his mtention to impute 
to the 


sure 


even this Was ho 


solicitors of the court any sinis- 
ter inclination to favour that system. 
Having of the de- 
tails, he should proceed to the lead- 
ing sul and those of a 


thus treated SOL 


ects, more 
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general nature, which the further they 
were investigated, would prove stil] 
more the necessity of an inquiry into 
and a remedy for them. ** Not,” to 
use the words of the late lamented sir 
Samuel Romilly, ** a remedy at the 
suggestion of official persons, and 
the friends of the ministers, as in the 
case of the appointment of the vice- 
chancellor ; but a remedy to be pre- 
scribed by the universal opinion of 
all men, and an inquiry at which the 
information of all who were able to 
afford it, in every branch of the pro- 
fession, should brought to bear 
upon the question.” 

He now came to a subject, the 
very name of which was truly omi- 
nous--the dead fund. This, it 
seemed, consisted of 1,200,000/, ; 
was true that what had hitherto been 
done with respect to this fund had 
been done under the sanction of an 
act of parliament; and although it 
could not therefore be now undone, 
there was no reason why it might 
not be more justly treated in future. 
He understood the claimants were in 
many instances ready to come for- 
ward, It was not like the unclaimed 
dividends at the bank, where persons 
in possession of stock died without 
having communicated that fact to 
any of their friends, and it was 
therefore impossible to find out the 
persons really entitled to that pro 
perty. In the case of the dead fund, 
the claimants generally knew very 
well what they were entitled to ; but, 
as in the case of Chinnery they were 
so traversed and thwarted by the 
delays and expense of the court of 
chancery, that they relinquished | in 
despair the attempt of _ preterning 
their claims, awed by the ditticulty 
of establishing them. — This, then, 


it would not be denied, deserved the 
most deliberate conside ration—whe- 
ther it would not be expedient to 

adopt 
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adopt some mode by which relief 
might be given to these claimants. 
It was a duty which the government 
owed almostto common honesty, that 
a pubhie n tice should be given to the 
claimants that they mightknow what 
remained to be divided among them. 
\gain, on the subject of proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy. Numerous re- 
presentations had been made with 
respect to separating the jurisdiction 
in this respect from the lord chan- 
cellor’s duty. There was this reason 
for it among others—that it was of 
comparatively modern origm. He 
knew it had been stated by that 
lamented individual to whom he had 
before alluded (sir Samuel Romilly), 
that it had commenced with lord 
Hardwicke. It was true the statute 
upon which the interference of the 
lord chancellor in matters of bank- 
ruptcy was founded, passed in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., and its powers 
extended by a statute of queen Eh- 
zabeth; but it appeared that no 
chancellor had ever exercised the 
power given by those statutes until 
the tme of lord chancellor Notting- 
ham. From the latter period, during 
the offices of three chancellors, there 
were not twenty instances of any in- 
terference up to the time when lord 
Hardwicke became chancellor. 
Ifitwere true, as had been so often 
‘tated when complaints were made 
of the delay of the proceedings 
in chancery, that the court was 
too much loaded with business and 
overdone, how necessary was it that 
an inquiry should be made without 
loss of time into the expediency of 
severing this jurisdiction from the 
other powers of the chancellor? He 
now came to the subject of the ap- 
peals in chancery. By the theory 
of the constitution, every individual 
of the house of lords, where these 
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to 


appeals were made, was supposed to 
possess a suttictent portion of leg: 

knowledge, as to make him a com- 
petent judge of the matters which 
the case appealed against contained. 
That this was a fiction of the coarsest 
description, could not be denied ; 
and, like every other fiction of this 
description, the farther it departed 
from the truth, unless the result an- 
swered the purpose for which it was 
invented, the more flagrant was the 
absurdity which it created. As the 
lord chancellor was, generally speak- 
ing, the most learned law lord in the 
house of peers, as well as one of the 
most ancient and weighty, the appeal 
was, in truth, to the chancellor there, 
against a decision pronounced by the 
lord chancellor in some other place. 
(Hear, hear.) His learned friend had 
talked of this system being an appeal 
from Cesar to Cesar, or it was,if he 
would allow him to change the ex- 
pression, an appeal from Philip to 
Philip. Now, in the appeal from 
Philip drunk 10 Philip sober, there 
was some reason, because that mo- 
narch, although he was when drunk 
remarkable for the most brutal cruelty 
and rage, was, when sober, an ex- 
ample ‘of wisdom and moderation. 
But if the appeal had been from 
Philip sober to Philip sober, it would 
then have been a marvellous ab- 
surdity. With respect to the opera- 
tion of the system, it had been more 
correctly described by no one than 
by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning), who said that it was drag- 
ging the patient twice through the 
same sort of discipline. (Hear.) It 
appeared that when the vice-chan- 
cellor was appointed, there were 141 

causes in the paper ; 1 the last year 

there were 109 ; and now there were 

104 appeals set down before the lord 
chancellor. So that little good a 
e 
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ed to have been done in the way of 
cle Spat h by the exertions of the last 
mentioned ofticer. If this, too, were 
the proportion of causes, it might 
reasonably be asked, why the inter- 
mediate appeal could not be spared, 
and the causes at once carried to the 
house of lords, Upon this point, 
also, he repeated what he said before 

he did not wish to express his own 
opinion, but he urged it upon the 
house asan additional reason to those 
which he had before stated for the 
deliberation and inquiry which he 
thought was demanded. Another 
port which he would mention was 
the expediency of separating the lord 
chancellor's political from his judicial 
character. In the first place, it was 
highly injurious to the public, that 
when that noble and learned judge, 
for the time being, had before him 
the consideration of all the interests 
of the community, as a judge, he 
should be called away at any hour, 
however meonvenrent, to assist at the 
public councils, and decide upon the 
interests of the people in UTOSS, In- 
terrupted thus, as under the existing 
system everv chancellor must be, in 
the midst of an argument, let his at- 
tention and his memory be what they 
might, forvetfulness must ensue ; and 
not only time would be lost, but }» r- 
iP ips the mterests of the suitors might 
be still more serrously injured when- 
ever the yudge should come back 
again to resume the argument, which 
had been interrupted by the pursuit 
of avocations, and the consideration 
of subjects, so entirely ditterent. But 
this objection lay upon the surface: 
he would go deeper, and would ask 
if that unmeasured panegyric which 
had been bestowed upon a certain 
part of the constitution were deserved, 
how at could be demied that the po- 
hitieal and yudieial character of the 


lord chancellor ought to be imme- 
diately separated ? It had been often 
said, that the effecting the indepen- 
dence of the judges was the consum- 
mation of human wisdom. Now, if 
this were so, and he did not deny it, 
for what reason, he asked, was it that 
a principle which applied to all the 
other judges, should not be made al- 
so to apply to the first judge of the 
land 2 For what reason should not 
the same careful protection which had 
been extended to preserve the inde- 
pendence and reputation of other 
judges, reach also to that judge who, 
as he thought unfitly, continued to 
unite with the character of a judge, 
other duties which were incompatible 
with it. Let, however, wiser men 
decide upon this pomt. He (Mr. 
Williams) only suggested the matters 
which he thought called for delibera- 
tion and inquiry ; and that these were 
absolutely necessary, was all that he 
had undertaken to say. He was now 
about to bring to a close the observa- 
tions with which he had troubled the 
house. He had endeavoured to 
avoid, as much as possible, the ob- 
jections which on a former occasion 
had been urged against him. — It was 
then said, or if not said, it was inti 
mated that he had drawn all his in- 
formation from the same source,— 
that his facts allcame from one single 
office, or as, m compliment to his 
honourable friend’s — latinity, — he 
would call it offictna. Now he could 
assure the house and his learned 
friend, not only that he had none 
trom that oftice, but that he had no 
two from the same oftice. When, 
ona former occasion, he had thought 
ft to mention the name of that no- 
ble and learned lord who for the last 
quarter of a century had ruled over 
the law, and (as his hon, friend, the 
member for Winchelsea said, and 
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was but feebly contradicted) over the 
country too, what he said met with 
a very strange reception. On the 
one hand it was contended, that he 
need not have gone at sich a length 
to 7 - and on the other hand it 
was said whenever he testi- 
mony to he talent and learning of 
that noble and learned lord, that it 
was with some sinister intentlon— 
that his compliments were designed 
to cover the sting which lay, like 
the point of an epigram, in the tail. 
His learned friend, then the attor- 
ney-general, now the noble and 
learned lord Gifford, told him not to 
suppose that any compliment of his 
could add to the well-earned tame of 
the lord chancellor. He (Mr. Wil- 
hams) had therefore resolved to be 
cautious now, and not to incur a si- 
milar rebuke, (Hear.) From. the 
commencement of his speech until 
the present moment, he had cauti- 
abstained from paying any 

such complime nts, as well as from 

mentioning that noble and learned 

lord, further than was ieidentally 

necessary ; nor did he intend to do 

soinfuture. Hf, therefore, the same 

sort of dexterous tactic should again 

be plaved off upon him) by 
honourable gentlemen, it would not 
have the merit of novelty, nor the 
excuse of being founded on fact. As 
far as he had been able to understand 
the bearings of this que stion, he could 
Hot underst: und what o!] byecti my could 
possibly exist to afford the iquiry 
Which he asked for. In the. first 
place, to take the supposition that this 
inquiry, which the country was en- 
pee have, and which it would 
demand, had been granted: and that 
upon such 1 inquiry it had been found 
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have been arrived at, for it would be 
much easier to change the men than 
to alter the system. But if, on the 
contrary, it should appear that the 
mac hinery alone was imperfect, then 
another inquiry must be proceeded 
inas to the causes of that imper- 
fection ; and, then 
all the wisdom of the — legislature 
must be directed to the task of pro- 
viding a remedy for them. — If, then, 
it should be found, that although the 
imperfections were known to exist, it 
was impracticable to approach them 
so nearly as to alter them, then every 
man would have a reasonable and so- 
lid cause for patience, and must bear 
as well as he could, the evils for 
which no remedy could be presertb- 
ed. If, on the other hand, this should 
be demed, and an attempt should be 
made to shut out all inquiry, solely 
for the purpose of screening the 
chancellor, he would gain nothing 
by such an attempt in the estimation 
of the country, aud the house would 
lose in it infinitely. (Hear, hear.) 


these discov red, 


But allowing that the noble and 
learned lord was well entitled, and 
for aught he (Mr. Willams) knew, 


he might be well entitled to all the 
encomiums they had plontifully 
bestowed upon ‘him on former oc- 
Casions, he would hey them to pcr- 
mit him to put one question to ther 
pa the management of & ian 
» perfectly wise as 
I ‘~arned lord was re present l to be, 
such bitter fruits of delay and cxX- 
pense had been produced, what must 
the system be that had borne them ? 
Let him ask them also to consider in 
what a luckless condition woul 1 the 
people of Engl: uid be, if without any 
this system sla iuld be 


‘ 


! 1.! 
tile’ hoods , 


and 


amelioration, 
handed over, at some remot 
toa chancellor of inferior talents and 
virtue, since all men could not be the 
best 2 lt would be seen thru the more 
thi 


r period, 
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thie present age uts were extolled, the 
more the system would by ck press- 
ed: and thus consid ration furnished 


the best ground for inquiry —this was 


the foundation of lias motion, Whi Ih 
he had brought forward this motion 
last year, he had been told, adimone 


isat too late a 

had re medied 
for- 
too, ata 


othe ' thines, that it Wi 
pe ruxlotthie se 
this fault 
ward thu 
time wilich was more » particularly 


CUSSION, On 


SSrOn Ss he 
now, by bringing it 
early, and that, 
its ci ace 
ab chee of all pre ssure 
Not that he 


converment tor 
count of the 
of other publi atiaurs, 


meant to say this subject ought, for 
its importance, to yield to any other, 
but that as the chief business of 


eentlomen since the commencement 


of the 


sesston tid breve ho to Ccontem- 


prraate each other, there could be ne 
reason wh thus question oucht het 
how to be crite red ol). The peo- 


ple ot England everywhere thought, 
and did not tiulto express that opi- 
mon, that they had a neht to call 
for an inquiry this 
Would any honourable contleman 
Who bad constituents deem it CN pe= 

this neht? The 
labours of that house, to which the 
peopl entitled, could not by 
better s pent than in such an Inquiry, 
He was not, however, 
wh to think, that 
and such powertul reasons 


existed for at, it would therefore be 


Viper Tope, 


qlient to GWaurnsay 
were 
sdhnguine 
eno henimne SO) 


MmAny, 


entered upon; but he knew that if 
this was not the aay on which the 
UNCyUry would be obtarn d. that if 
was not very far distant: and he had 
no doubt that af the house now re- 
{ | they world by compelled 
ere to I} + per- 
feetly aware how inv were the 
} _ , me\) ‘ thie pre dices 
acuinst which this motion had to 
contend, He knew too well how 
tten and by what sort of men th 
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attempt had been made betore, ang 
had failed, to suppose that he should 
now succeed to the extent to which 
it was entitled. He bore im mind. 
that the most powerful and resolut 
man this country ever produced— 
he could mean no other than th 
protector, ( liver Cromwell, who, 
was sud in Whitlocke’s Memorials, 
caused a je tition to be pres nted ft 
the parliament, pray ing ** that speedy 
consideration might be had of th 
creat op pressions by reason of th 
multipheity of unnecessary laws, with 
their mitricacies and delays, which 
tend to the protit of some particular 
men, but much to the expense and 
dama re of the whole.’? And vel this 
attempt, made by this man when le 
was at the zenith and inthe plenitude 
of his domimon, and im days when 
lawvers were fewer, and lord chan- 
cellors not so porn was made in 
vain. He referred his failure, as he 
(Mr. Williams) was inclined to think, 
not to any defect m the grounds upon 
which he proposed it, but to the cha- 
racter and quality of the resistance 
which was made to it. He might 
suppose him to have said, ** T have 
met my king in the field, and hav 
conquered him; the ehurch I hav 
new modelled, and cast at my plea- 
sure; the people I have kept down, 
and still hold in subjection ; and vet 
these lawyers’’—Cromwe II did 
not perhaps use the epithet which he 
meant to hi ive be stowed upon the ‘mM, 
because he was too great a hypocrit 
to swear—* these lawye ‘Ts Can hatte 
wainst them all my attempts 
are abortive, and by them alone Lam 
defeated.” . 

The honourable member 
thankine the hee. > for 
with which the ‘\ had heard him 
* for a pointe 


mee s 4 


thr ne 
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the pape 


cluded by movine 
tee to mquire into the delay and ex- 
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the Causes thereof.” (Loud and cone 
tira dl « heermng followed the conclu- 
sion of this speec h.) 

Wr. Pee/, m commencing the ob- 
servations Which he was about to ad- 
ress to the house, protess d tus total 
| 


On. UOCMN-= 


to tollow the O 
theman who had yust sat down, into 
the details which he had eiven, and 
into which indeed none but a prof 

sional man could be qualified to en- 
er. He should therefore leave it to 
lis hon. and learned friends on the 
right and left to undertake that task, 


if they thoueht fit: or ff indeed they 


were prepared to reply to cases, of 


which, whether they had any previ- 
ous knowledge he knew not. In his 
Mr. Peel's) view, however the en- 
trance mto such details was not ne- 
cessary. — (Hlear from the opposition 
, re-echoed from those of the 
ministerial side of the house.) At 
least, if it were necessary, It appear- 
ed to him that some previous mtima- 


iy neh S 


tion should have been civen of the 
details, in order that the house might 
have been enabled to come to a com- 
petent judgment on them, and_ that 
complete justice might be done. 
Hear, hear, from the Opposition. ) 
[his reason for followime im the de- 
bate now, was, that as the subject 
had occupied the attention of his 
mayesty’s government for a consider- 
able period, the house might be in 
possession of the view which they 
had entertained of it. (The cheers 
Were now repeated). He could as- 
sure the noble lord who had inter- 
rupted the debate in so irregulara 
manner, (we could not learn to 
Whom it was that the honourable 
member alluded), that he would 
" prevent him from delivering his 
opmions on this subjeet. (Cheers. ) 


Professing, therefore, no intention to 


mech upon the details, he should 
proceed with the ceneral discussion, 


Hy 


He gave the honourable and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Williams) great cre- 
dit for the moderation and ability 
with which he had introduced his 
motion: but when the honourable 
and learned centleman said, that thes 
house had upon former occasions de- 
nied the existen 
court of chanecry, h 


of any delav im th 
Vir. Peel TaUSt 
say that he had never heard any such 
demial. During the last twelve vears 
the attention of parliament had been 
repeatedly called to this subject, and 
it had been repeatedly admitted thas 
some remedy was necessarv. When 
the vice-chancellor’s bill was under 
the consideration of the house, was 
not there heard the same complant 
of delay in the proceedings of chan- 
cery that was now made ? So, again, 
when the appellate jurisdiction was 
under the deliberation of Parhament, 
was it ever denied that there were im- 
dividual cases of great hardship ari- 
sing from the delays of chancery ? 
(Hear.) He, for one, was not con- 
fident enough to stand up and deny 
the fact of the delay. (HHear.) He 
admitted that to the complaints that 
were heard the answer must be ex- 
jicitly, that the delay was great, 
To the question put by the hon. and 
learned gent. opposite, therefore he 
was not bold enough to give such a 
reply as that hon. and learned gent. 
seemed. to expect He the rather 
made this admission, because he was 
prepared to contend and to prove that 
such delay was not to be mioputed to 
any body as matter of crimination. 
He could adduce for it other causes, 
which would) demonstrate to hon. 
gentlemen, Wf they would give him 
their attention but for a very short 
time, that the delay was to be attn- 
bated to an merease of business tm 
the court of chancery, with which, 
under present circumstances, no t- 
tellectual and no — physical strength 
could 
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could) entirely cope. (Hear, hear, 
from the opposition.) Having ad- 
mitted the delay, and being, indeed, 
quite unable to deny it, his next ob- 
pect would be to prove that the cause 
to which it was to be trace «l was the 


enormous mcrease of business, ot 


which he spoke. If any body would 
compare the amount of business in 
the court of hancery at this jr riod 
with its amount of busmess 60 or 
70 vears ago, he would tind (without 
any very minute information upon 
the matter)that a priori, the presuimp- 
tion must be that the business of th 
court had immoderately iereased. 
In truth, it was imposssible that the 
population of the kingdom should 
have mecreased in the ratio it had done, 
that itshould have about doubled since 
1700, without causing a vast addition 
Could 


any bods deny that thet addition was 


to the busimess of chancery. 


unuUnyY OWwlnYe to a Wmerease of po- 
pulation ? Let the house look also at 
the merease whieh had taken place 
in the Same interval of time im fund- 
oa prop rly, for example, (a Spee 1s 
ot pnt prerty thot, hie \N informed, 
peculiarly mnduced ementation 
of the busmess of chancery . they 
would tind at to be im proportion to 
the mereased population, Now, from 
tou }’ mir Thature of suits rela- 
ype 1) lity. funded prer pre ry 


{ 


L ERRQTAN Theor suits than pro- 


perty that was real. Undoubtedly, 
then, the fan presumption was, that 
mee the time of bored Hardwi he, 
SIATV Or seventy Vears simee. the po- 
pul itiom oot the ehipire had SO) 1l- 
creased as of nec sity to ine rease the 
Let the house 


Hap tion Was 


Leeman of chancery. 
sb ys rte } +} , 
ai SY Tlnat pres 


, . 1 
( MTT Tye 1y\ SOC de- 


o-as ghy \" very bru ly sub- 
learned gentleman (Mr. 
Wollu had dwelt somuch and se 


forcibly on the importance of tigures 
and facts, when he called the attentioy 
of the house to those details into which 
he so largely entered, and by which he 
hadexcitedso much merriment in the 
house, he (Mr. Peel) did hope that 
hon. gentlemen would show so much 
fuirness to him, mn his turn, as to listen 
attentively to a few facts, by which 
he proposed to esti iblish the position 
he had assumed. And, tirst, he would 
take **an account of the orders made 
upon hearing lunatic petitions,” du- 
ring three separate periods. It should 

be obse eC “d, that he propose 8 | to take 
lis data from documents that wer 
already laid before the house. They 
were ap pended to the reports made 
by a committee, appointed by thew 
house, for the purpose of inquiring 
into these matters. 

It was verv well Known, that a 
highly mmnportant part of the business 
of chi Incery arose Upon discussions 
on lunatic petitions, During the 
chancellorship of lord Hardwicke, 
from 1737 to 1746, the total num 
ber of orders made upon lunatic pe- 
titions wes 484.00 During as similar 
interval 10 years, the number ot 
similar orders made by lord Eldon, 
from. the year ISO] to ISTO, was 
1,139, beme an inerease of more 
than double as contrasted with. th 
first of these periods ; for it was in th 
proportion of nearly L200) to SOO, 
But in _ 10 vears clapsing between 

Is}4 and P8223 the number of or- 
ders oes lunatie petitions by lord 
Eldon was no less than 2.031; 90 
that the present lord chancellor had 
made five times the number of orders 
that lord Hardwicke had made 12 
corresponding term of years. (Hear, 
hie ar. Now it Was to be rem irked, 
that he (Mr. eel) was not so much 
tiistaliomne this as oa proof oft the 
quantity of busimess to be transacted 
in the 


court of chancery, as in the 
wal 
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way of explanation of the delay that 
had been imputed. When the hon. 

nd learned gentleman imputed de- 
oe to the proceedings of sine TV, 

had said, indeed, that he meant 
no attack upon personal character, 
But he (Mr. Peel) was very sure that 
the hon. member weuld not deny 
that his object in calling the atten 
tion of the house to the various  pa- 
)) rms al nd statements that he had read 
nig ht draw this 
inference, namely, that the delay in 


uestion Was actually attributable to 


his (Mr. 


nd at the head of that court. 


Wil. that t! he house 


i 
? 
‘ 


Por I's) a) ble and learned 


Hear, hear, and expressions of as- 
sent from Mr. Williams. ) The lion. 
and Jearned eentienman sud ** to be 
res’ af to be sure’? was his an- 
Wr, he (Mr. Peel) could only Say 
felt the more eratified i hits po- 
tion, that the business of the court 
had mercased to an enormous extent. 
* Appeals to the house of lords” 
had created another very important 
daty, which had devolved upon the 
lord cas, ln the ten years 
from 17 
these oye was 170: in the ten 
ears fre in 1760 to 1770. theis hilni- 
ber Was 272. Ia the ten years from 
lsd) to IS LO, the) act ually amount- 
192+ sothat the number of up- 

poals trom Olto ISLO, a 
ten years, Was equal to the number 
of appeals heard im the whole twenty 


- ] ’ ~~, 
Vears that ¢ lapsed between L700 and 


Now, another very heavy branch 
of duty Was + poe ly the nume- 
ber of ussions of bankrupt, up- 
On the pssue * which it was for the 

rd chancellor to determine. From 
1770 te 1779, the average number 
of bankrupt 
from 1790 to 
reased to the number 
HOO annnally ; but during the 


P these Commissions 
Was AU each year ; 


thew mr 


to 1760, the number of 


i pe ‘rrod of 


last twelve years they had augmented 
to 2,000 per annum; that ts to say, 
that comparing the two periods, 1700 
to TSOO, and IS10 to 1822, they had 
doubled during the latter: and thus 
another proof was furnished of the 
enormous merease of busiess i the 
court of chancery, and especiilly of 
that which was to by 
the lord chanectlor. 


perlormed fy 
(LH ar, ) 

But he now turned to another head 
of busimess: and this Was COTE’ ted 
with * the number of bills fled, con- 
cerning orders made, &c."” and it Ap- 
peared that there were filed, im the 
vears ESOO, T,44o bills; 1820, 
2,071; 1823, 2,527; thus showine, 
again, an merease mn E823. as com- 
pared with the number im TS00, of 
nearly double, in the number of bills 
tiled in chancery. (Hear.) 

Another most lniportant thing to 
be observed at this part of lis: state- 
nent, and a matter to which he 
craved the most sertous attention of 
the house, was the amount of pro- 
perty belonging to suitors lodged in 
the office of the ac countant-general, 
ln the year 1740, the total amount of 
balances, im money, tm stock, and se- 
cunties, in the hands of the account- 
Qiit-Cenne ral of the court of Chancery, 
was 12900007. ln the year | 20, 
these deposits amounted to the sum 
of B4A,Q000,000/4 (Loud eries of * hear, 
hear.’’) 

Now, In respect to the extraordi- 
nary micrease tit these sums of mo- 
hey, he well kine W oil niclit possibly 
be argued that the very amount of 
monies im the hands of the account- 
ant-general was one citect of the de- 
lays of chancery. (Cheers from the 
Opposition.) He was aware this ar- 
gument might be used by hon. gven- 
tlemen Opposite, though it meet iY 
very difficult: to ascertain what por- 
tion of such monies was ace uulated 
by delay, and what was attributa- 
ble 
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ble to the growing wealth of the 
country. 

With a view to elucidate this sub- 
pect, he would select ditterent periods 
of 20 years each, and he should prove 


thyat wohiad bye 1h the tenden \ ot 


ever! 


Besmmmine, then, with the year 
7A: at ser med that im that year the 
amount i the accountant-general’s 
hands was L200,000/ 

In the 20> years ending 1760 it 
had ianereased to 3,Q00 0007, 

In the next 20 years, ending 1780, 
it had doubled, and more than dou- 
bled, what it was mn 1700, for it was 
7 OQUO,OQ0O/, 

Now, forthe merease of these sums 
during these periods, the present lord 
chancellor was certamnly not respon- 
stble. 

But, between 1780 and TSO0, they 
were augmented trom 7 00,0007, to 
17 QOO,Q004 (Hear.) 

From TSOO to T8220, they mereased 
to SALQOO 0007, (Hear) , 

Now, surely he had brought con- 
elusive proot of the proposition that 

had been endeavouring to establish 

that, from whatever eause, the m- 
crease of business mm the court of 
chancery, of late vears, was too creat 
for tain strength to cope with. 
Taking the five criteria which he had 
assumed,—lunatic petitions, orders, 
bills file, upp ils, bankrupt come 
nussions,—he thought wt mmpossible 
to be demed that dure the present 
chancellorship the business of chan- 
cery had mereased four or tive fold. 

When delay therefore . Was Imput- 
bole and learned lord who 
pre sided over it, the house was bound 


ed to the Tht) 


mm yustice to hom, and on every princi- 
ple of ct 
thy 


‘ Manty of Orsiiess whieh had 


MMO plistiee, to compare 


Tey ved ‘1}™ nt! ati bole lordwith the 


qiantty tra acted yy his predeces- 


sors. When he (Mr. Peel) considered 
what were the claims upon the at. 
tention and time of that noble and 
learned lord, and what was the se. 
vere nature of the manifold business 
that he had to pertorm, he 


| he attributed t the 


did LlOTx 
that at woul net 
feeling of Private frrend hip ind re. 
Sp ct that he ¢ ntertamed for that No. 
ble lord. but that the house wouk 
vive lim eredit for a sincere and dis 
pts ronate declaration, when hie pro. 
tested that he was astonished, not at 
the quantity of busmess that was left 
undone by his noble frend, but that 
human streneth and ability could ef 
(Cheers trom. the 
treasury benches.) Let them only 
consider this fact, that inthe course of 
ten years there were presented to that 
learned lord 2,000 bankruptey peti- 
tions annually, and it was really an- 
noying to retlect upon the thousands 
of commissions that he had to issue. 
When a man considered the amount, 
extent, and importance of the dif- 
ferent matters that had been env 
merated, let him ask himself, how it 
was possible for any one individual 
to get through such a multiplicity of 
business 2 

But let hon. gentlemen look at the 
attendance of the lord chancellor in 
the house of lords. On this port 
he would cite two cases only, the 
Berkeley andthe Roxburghe pr erages, 

What was the nature of this noble 
lord's attendance in’ the Berkeley 
case ? The ¢« ommuttee of privile ves 
in the house of lords sate, m= one 
vear, upon the Berkeley case, for 
some time, and from 10 o'clock tll 4 
every day. The numberof days up- 
on which, in that single case, the 


fect so much. 


noble and learned lord was called on 
to attend was 34. (Hear.) 


The Roxburghe case required of 
the Same noble individual ob days 
attendance tor the hearing ; the ape 

} al 
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peal lasting 44 days altogether : SO 
‘hat two cases alone called. for the 
lord chancellor's attendance on 70 
days. (Hear.) What was his noble 
al 4 learned friend to do? How was 
be to conduct himself on such oe- 
cqsions 2 Was he to refuse his at- 
tendanee in the committee of privi- 
lees, and to withdraw himself? And 
he duly attended his duty in the 
house of lords, was 1t matter of sur- 
prise that delays shi mal arise in the 
pr ceed ngs before him nh the court 
of « hancerv : or Was it to be imputed 
to him that lamentable and tmjurious 
consequences sometimes ensued to 
suitors on that account ? He (Mr. 
Peel) had been informed upon good 
authority, and indeed by Mr. Cow- 
er, (an otheer well known for his 
uteligence and experience to all 
who were in the habit of attending 
in the house of lords), that im the 
Roxburzhe case one counsel alone 
occupied the lords—how many hours 
did hon, gentlemen suppose ? (Cries 
of hear.) When they blamed the 
noble and learned lord for delay, they 
were bound to inquire whether it was 
not just as possible that counsel might 
have some share im producing that 
delay. (Hear.) He (Mr. Peel) ob- 
served those cheers, and well knew 
that he was at present placed in 
something lke the situation of Oliver 
Cromwell, who confesses that he 
had tound quarrelling with lawyers 
a somewhat dangerous engagement. 
(Laughter.) But when delay was 
charged elsewhere, let it be known, 
that a counsel, whose name he really 
did not Know, (hear), occupied the 

umittee of privileges in the house 


S Beaeean ° 
‘irds—not IS minutes, as some 


! 
! 
l 


lippose,-——nor yet 18 hours, as 
Ss would abthe ipate,— but, Is 
davs. (Hear. hear. ) 


7 Ineredible as 
fact might seem, it not only ap- 
peared upon the minutes of evidence 
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taken before the house of lords, bnt 
it rested upon the information, also, 
of their othcer, Mr. Cowper. (Hear.) 


If there was any mistake in the 
statement, not only Mr, Cowper, but 
the minutes were mn error, 

What he (Mr Peel) had now 
stated appeared to lim to amount to 
a complete vindication of the lord 
chancellor, as far as there was any 
question of delay on his part, and 
seemed to demonstrate that such was 
the present state of business in the 
court of chancery, that it was Impos- 
sible for abilities, however great, or 
a constitution, however strong, to 
bear the fatigues which the country 
Imposed upon him who presided 
over it. (Hear.) He (Mr. Peel) was 
proceeding step by step, and was al- 
ways vlad, in the course of an argu- 
ment, to hear how far those to whom 
he might happen to be opposed con- 
curred with him; and he therefore 
hailed the cheers that proceeded from 
the other side with pleasure. If gen- 
themen on that side would admit that 
what he had to-night stated was a 
complete vindication of the hon, and 
learned judge, he (Mr. Peel) would 
admit tothem that they had made out 
a case of complete justification for in- 
quiry and consideration, mn respect to 
his court. It was quite impossible 
for him (Mr. Peel) to deny, pon a 
review of all that had been said as to 
the constitution, the proceedings, and 
the delays of chancery, that the time 
was now come when the whole of 
these matters should be thoroughly 
inquired into. (Hear, hear.) 

In the course of the last session, the 
attention of the house of lords was 
drawn to the state of the appellate 
jurisdiction; and in the result of 
their inquiries, the lords came to the 
same conclusion at which he had ar- 
rived. The words of their committee 
were, * There is now a manifest im- 
possibility 
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possibility that any person holding 


the vreat seal can find the time that 


is requisite for the execution of the 
offices of lord high chancellor and of 


speaker of th house of lords, and for 
the transaction of all the other 'yUSI- 
rie bree fal to those ti hothees,’ 

Wirha view of remedving the evils 
that Were OCCASTOT ed by Line’ state of 


three caprpr llate purtsdietion, the com- 
recommended, 
tstituted tor 


mittee om 
* that a committee be 
the purpose of Purine mito the 


cy tue stron 


forms of proceeding obs rved in the 
That 


and he 


Ncottish courts of yustice.”” 


committee was formed: 
would only say of it, that it termui- 
nated its labours with great success, 
and had given great satistaction§ to 
that part of the country to which 
thos 


ately adalresse dl. 


labours were more mmmed- 
ln the concluding 
the 
Stoners entered into an explanation 
of the state of 


Many Preaprortiant alte rations, Upon this 


part of then report COMMNIS= 


business mm chancery. 


Hnportant subject, were then noticed 
as having been sugvested: but they 
concluded by declaring, that) they 
could torm no decided opinion Upon 
matters: acknowledome, how- 
that 
pecrilly, the removal, trom the busi- 
ness of the lord el 
al d bankrupt petitions, ‘Hlear.) They 
stated turther, that all these 
pomts of such great importance, that 


the st 


CVeT, HAY recommended, CsS- 


mncellor, of lunatie 


Were 
recommend their 
Since 


‘ nly 
ey maturely reconsidered, 


they would 
bem 


thy time when this report Was pre- 
red, the attention of the lord ehan- 
Colley authorized to 


AN hac been directed to the Satie 


himself (he wa 


" , 
SUD eC Ts, | W Stated 


mi U rep rl 

t? if tle TELCTN Tpbitete a former chan- 

a Sais fo the practioe of the court 

\\ { 1 erat ri) Ir 

‘i ' . ‘ 

\‘“ . A it ! ( head INCuUT- 
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| Were most con. 
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formable to the present practice, any 
that when these should be submitted. 


the lords would determine upon pr. & 


posing such alterations as micht b f 


deemed most « xpedr Nit. 
Vow 
(Mr. Peel) was tu 


‘ 


Savy, Udall 


havilvg stated thus much, he 
ther prepared ¢ 


noble and lear 


nded th LOD. 


Cd Irien 


had himsclf recom ' 
. I 
tion of some alterations. ‘Hear, 


That noble lord had advised that a 
commission from the crown under 
the creat seal should issue for th 
purpose of considering and inquiring 
Into the present condition of very 
many unportaut matters connected 
with the court of chancery : that it 
should examine into the state of its 
jurisdiction, and imto many other of 
the ports to which the proposed 
committee of the hon. and learned 
gentleman was to itself, 
(Hear, hear.) all of 


those with one exception only—that 


address 
Indeed, into 
was, the pohtical character of the lord 
chancellor, 
(Mr. Peel) considered to be a great 
political one, and such as neither th 


near}—a pout Which he 


hon. and learned gentleman's com- 
mittee, nor the Commission that had 
been just adverted to, Was properly 
COM pelt nt to csc USS, Sure he Wis, 
however, that the hot. mieniby r would 
with that to | 


him, divest the 
lord chancellor of the political duties 


aeree 
of his office, would be to do an act 
that ou! 

except lipon thie and 
caretul deliberation. He was equally 
sure that the hon. and learned gen- 
th man would bear iW mind, that this 
objection to the investinent of one 


iinet to Le lets rmined Up nh. 


vravest most 


person with political and judictal 
powers hiacl Teo been fi It, 


rid ae ted 


! 

aiWways 
} j ’ 

CVen by those who thougvit 

vith that hom. and I 

This extreme objection to th 


arued ventle- 
Pitt). 


unton of politieal and pudicral fine- 


a late noble and 


tions, m the case of 
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. med lord who once presided over 
ninal jurisdiction of this coun- 


hecTil ‘ 
try, (we pre sume the late lord Ellen- 
inoue). bad undoubtedly not been 


Mt even by the hon. and learned 
rentleman himself. (¢ ‘heers from the 
PreasUry benches.) Without mean- 

& to apply any thing like the ar- 

nentum ad hominem to that hon. 
nd learned gentleman, he (Mr. Peel) 
vould only sav, that in the case he 
lauded to. the objection really did 
not appear to have operated with 
sme members who might now 
maintain a diferent principle. — But 
the hon. and learned gentleman pro- 
sed a committee that should) in- 
RULE into the ¢ Ypenses ot the court 
fchancery, and into its delays and 
CLUS s thereof. He (Mr. Peel) 
had no hesitation mn saying that he 
helieved very great be nefit might be 


the ( 


derived trom such HAuiry. (Cheers 
from all sides of the house.) The 
hon. and learned gentleman had en- 
tered into some details of a case of 
creat hardship; but it was possible 
that very objectionable forms might 
have been onee used that were not 
The honourable 
nd learned ventleman had found a 

Inwhicha bill in chancery con- 
usted of 90 folios, 6 only of which 
he said were relevant, and the other 
“4, he observed, might well be re- 
duced. He (Mr. Peel) had no dif- 
heulty in stating his helief, that the 
reduction of those 84 folios might be 
in Important matter, not only im 
point of justice, but also in point of 
economy, 

Upon the subject of that fund 
which was called the **dead money” 
‘ind, the same honourable member 
nad asked why should not the ac- 
itant-general of the court) of 
incery give from time to time an 
ountof the momies in his hands, 
er thes on the 


how am practice. 


Circumstances, 
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same principle that the bank of Eng- 
land published at intervals an account 
of unclaimed dividends remaiming in 
their coffers? Really, without un- 
derstanding any thing about such 
matters, practically, and speaking 
only as an unenhghtened man with- 
out experience, he (Mr. Peel) should 
say the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman’s suggestion Was a proper and 
beneficial one (hear); and indeed, 
he only claimed to reserve his opinion 
upon it on a ground which the hon, 
and learned gentleman would not 
dispute, namely, lest any thing should 
arise that might induce him to think 
differently upon the expediency of 
such a proposition. He had as little 
dithiculty in declaring that he thought 
the whole proceedings of every suit 
in chancery, from its institution: to 
its end, ought to be narrowly watched 
and exactly traced : aud that every 
stage (of course he was speaking 
prospectively) ought to be accurately 
considered, in order to see how far 
business might be expedited and ex- 
penses retrenched. Great benetit un- 
doubtedly might result to the public 
from such a course of observation, 
As to the bankruptey petitions, they 
formed a part of the lord chance llor’s 
duty whieh was not constitutionally 

inherent in his office, but had devol- 
ved upon him by act of parhament. 
On this topic, the mght honourable 
gentleman (Mr.Peel) admitted that the 
lord chancellor had too much busi- 
ness Imposed upon him, and the ob- 
ject of the commission which he had 

alluded to ought to be to inquire what 
part of that business could properly be 
abstracted from him. Upon the same 
subject he was led to observe that 1 

was of great importance to notice that 

a grea difference of opimion had pre- 

vailed among legal men. The late 

sir Samuel Romilly differed from the 

honourable and learned gentleman 


(Mr. 
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(Mr. Williams) about the propriety 
of continuing to the noble and learn- 
ed Jord the jurisdiction in bankruptey 
If he (Mr. Peel) understood 
the ; gestures of the 
tleman, he sup yposed that he did not 
think it proper so to continue It. 

As to the inquiry proposed by the 
honourable and learned gentleman, 
he (Mr. Peel) had no objection to. its 
being instituted, if it were intrusted to 
the most Competent authorities, As 
to the constitution of such a Commis- 
sion, he well knew how dithcult it 
was fora man to divest himself of his 


CuM’s. 


honourable gen- 


own particular prejudices ; and there- 
fore, perhaps, the honourable and 
learned gentleman would suppose 
that his (Mr. Peel's) only object was 
to defeat his motion for a committee. 
He meant, however, to declare his 
own conviction, that a 
for these purposes might be tormed 
of a much better constitution than 
that proposed, As to taking away 
the — in bankruptey cases, 
that might be matter very proper 
for « bee, wt » but who were most 
qualitied upon at? 
pose that the Vy to ‘kk either from the 
common law or from equity the best 
ohtened a 
mstance, lord Re desdale, sir William 


Cirant. Hoar. Le 


commission 


tr decide Sup- 


and most enh uthorities : for 


Was sorry. to 


observe that a laugh accomp nied 
the mention of such mames, (hiear.) 
He observed the d sent expressed by 
the honourable and learned ventle- 


Thhall \Ir. Woailnu 


rye trite rwWas hotin 


ruil that hon. 


a situation to see 


lis . | 


thie’ Steel tinal ower occastoned by 
\tter 


Mmuatlons 


the mention Of these names. 


retiring trom ther tieh 


With the univerval approbation of 


their tellow countrvin le al thie SC Cle 


hehtened imdividuals 


could be ime 
auced to atter (th at Comission, 
he 


country expect trom th eX perience 
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of those who had retired with » 
much honour from the judgment 
seat? If to these were added some 
of the senior masters in chancery, 
could it be doubted that such a com. 
mission would be better qualitied to 
consider such grave matters than any 
committee of that which the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
could propose? Now it was pr. 
cisely such a commission that the 
lord) chancellor had advised the 
crown to empower; and he (Mr, 
Peel) should support it, because he 
beheved that it would be more ef. 
fectual than any other. Dealing in 
perfect candour with the honourable 
gentleman, he would tell him that 
such a commission as he (Mr. Wil- 
ams) now proposed, and last year 
proposed, would have the semblance 
of a crimination of the lord chancel- 
lor, and he for one would oppose any 
motion that should seem to crimuinate 
a minister who had presided for two- 
and-twenty years in the 
chancery with so much honour and 
iitelligence as the present lord chan- 
cellor. They were to remember that 
they were not now dealing with lord 
Eldon’s political character, but he pro- 
tested that it was out of no regard for 
the re spectal nlity of his: private cha- 
racter that he (Mr. Peel) would not 
to aiiins which should 
look like crimination. No man had 
ever been more eX post d to the most 


house 


consent 


base and most  unmerited obloquy 
than the lord chancellor. (Hear, 
hear.) He (Mr. Peel) well knew 
that the spirit and principle sof men 
of honour would prevent even. that 
nobleman’s warmest opponents in 
the house from giving their protection 
to such calumnies ; Dut musrepresen- 
tations of the most unjustifiable na- 
ture had been made in quarters which 
the lord chancellor could not even 
notice. He had been deseribed as 4 
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man realizing enormous emoluments, 
and resisting every attempt at a re- 

form in the court over which he pre- 

sided, by which those emoluments 
might be in the most distant manner 
Siected. (Hear.) Never was a charge 
so unfounded as this brought forward. 

\s to the profits of the chancellor- 
ship, they might be large, but would 
any body in the Country suppose, not 
upon vie avs of a private nature merely, 

but upon the highest reasons of state, 
that such an officer ought not to be 
splendidly paid ? (Hear.) The fact 
was, however, * during the last 
three years the average produce of 
he lord chancellor's whole emolu- 
ments had not amounted to more 
than 12,0002 a year. (Hear, hear.) 
Surely none of the honourable gen- 
tlemen opposite would grudge to the 
laporious discharge of such various 
and heavy duties such a remunera- 
tion. Let them only think of what 
vast Importance to the state 1t was that 
aman should be tempted to remain 
in such an othce in the profession, 
and to relinquish that private and 
more extensive emolument which i 

another situation he might realize. 
God forbid that money alone should 
be supposed to actuate those who as- 
pired to such high dignities ; but at 
least those considerations which might 
hot operate upon pubhe men, might 
entertamed by those who 
chose to remain In et ate stations. 
Wh nany proposition | mad been made 


weil be 


to relleve the present lord chancellor 
Irom) any part of the duties of his 


4 
| 


we, he had always proposed as 

person SC lected to discharg it 
ould be paid by him individually. 
Hear, hear.) What charge, then, 
could be more unjust than that which 
had been made, se¢ ing that the lord 


«) 


deducted 
Contrary to 


these deputies. should be 
irom his own mecome ? 


mahcelior desired that the salary of 


his lordship’s wish, parhament had 
determined that only half of the vice- 
chancellor's income should be pro- 
vided by the chancellor; but this 
half, a sum of 2,000/ was annually 
taken = from ee lordship’ S purse. 
When such base insinuations were 
thrown out against such an individual, 
the public had an interest in knowing 
facts of this indisputable nature. Not 
jong ago the office of the secretary of 
bankrupts was newly regulated, and, 
like the bank of Engl: md, it had been 
pre viously allowed a certain number 
of holidays ; but the lord chancellor, 
with a view to the despatch of public 
busmess, and for the benefit of sul- 
tors, had insisted that the ofhce clerks 
should attend every day. — [It became 
therefore, necessary that the 'y should 
be endowed with additional emolu- 
ments ; and from what funds did the 
lord chancellor of England provide 
them? With a disinterestedness never 
known before under such circum- 
stances, he furnished them from his 
own income :—a sacrifice which in 
three years amounted to 13,0004 
paid to public individuals for the dis- 
charge of their public duty. (Hear, 
hear.) [It had been stated, moreover, 
upon authority which if now alive 
would give the statement the widest 
contradiction, that the lord chancellor 
invariably despatched — lunatic and 
bankrupt petitions because he derived 
emolument from their despatch. Now 
the fact was, that though the mature 
of these cases at all times required 
the utmost expedition, he receive «l 
not a single sixpence for despatching 
them. He was now occupied im hear- 
ing a bankrupt petition; he (Mr. 
Peel) knew not how many days the 
hearing had lasted, or whether it was 
as long as the counsel's speech in the 
Roxburghe case—(here the soli itor- 
eeneral checked the right honourable 


centleman). He had really to bey 
” his 
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his richt hon. and learned fnend’s 
pardon for all that he had said on 
that subject (much lauebter) ; hew- 
) ’ 
ever, on tne case to which he had 
nd whieh had occ upied al- 


lord chan- 


alluded, a 
ready so much time, the 
cellor’s fee was 12s, Od.; — twelve 
shillings and sxXpence Was the fee 
that was to meluce the lord chancel- 
lor of England to commit a manifest 
injustice, by taking a bankrupt pet: 
tion out ot its course ! (the ar, hear.) 
He knew that these were not the 
charges made by honourable gentle- 
men opposite ; but they, admitting 
fully lus lordship’s integrity and dis- 


mnterestecdtess, ¢ ontended that he oce 


casioned all the mischievous delay of 


which they complained. Ifthe noble 
lord was unwilling to 
final pudgment, which would have the 


Promound ea 


effect of raising one family to pros- 
perity and of plunging another in 
rum; ut, pe rhaps, trom: some conusti- 
tutional defect, he was not so rapid 
in has decistons as the circumstances 
probably might require, would it not 
be far and liberal to allow for the 
IMperter tions of human nature, rather 
than to cast obl july Upon ahh indivi- 
dual who PHISSE'SSt AL the highest talent 
and the mest spotless mtegrity 7— 
(Hear, hear. . 

The delayswhich were complained 
of arose trom the enormous mass of 
business which the lord chancellor 
He could) state 
instances m which lis lordship was 


hac to Cispease ot. 


called away from the consideration 
of causes im the court of chancery to 
attend to busimess of a ditterent ‘de- 
Mr. Peel) himself had 
tre qytne ntly been the occ aston of with- 


MM ripen nn. bh 


the lord ( hanee llor trom the 


court over which bye presided to at. 


drawing 


tend to th re rder’s report. It was 
] : ¢} ] 1] 

the Vol the lord chanecttor to cive 

* i. ” ‘ 

Ws AIVICe ft HIS NRUESTY ON the sub- 


ject of that report. His lordship was 


in this manner very trequently pre. 
vented from the contemplation of 
equity causes to the cr msideration ot 
those cases 1a which were involved 
the question of lite or death. — It had 
fallen to lus (Mlr. Peel's) lot to send 
to the lord chancellor at the rising of 
his court, to inform him that on the 
ensuing morning bis majesty would 
receive the recorder’s report, Contam. 
ing, probably, forty or titty cases, 
On proceeding from the court of 
chancery, his lordship would, as was 
his uniform practice on such occa 
sions, apply himself to the reading 
of every individual case, and abstract 
notes from ali of them ; and he (Mr. 
Peel) had known more that one in 
stance in which he had conimenced 
lis labour m the evening, and _ had 
been found pursuing it by the next 
sun. (llear, hear.) ‘Thus, after haw- 
Ing spent eight hours m the court of 
chancery, his lordship would be com- 
pelled to employ fourteen hours more 
in the consideration of cases which 
involved the lite or death of indivi- 
duals. If, im consequence of the 
various duties which the lord chan- 
cellor was called upon to execute, 
some delay should arise in the pro- 
ceedings i chancery, could it be 
imputed as blame to the micividual, 
when tt was known that his whole 
time wes devoted to the service of his 
country ? (Hear.) Tf, indeed, it were 
the disposition of the lord chancel- 
lor to indulge Wn pli osures and idle 
amusements, he might justly be blam- 
ed tor the delays which occurred In 
his court; but when, as was really 
the case, that imdividual had for a 
period of thirty-two vears denied 
himself every indulgence, shunned 
every pleasure . and secluded himself 
trom the society of the world, in order 
to devote his whole time to the per- 
formance of his public duties, it would 
be the most unjust: thine possible 10 


make 
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make it matter of crimination against 
him that he was not able to com- 
nass the whole of them. (Hear.) He 
would admit, that no considerations 
of person ul feeling ought to prevent 
he house from doig what it const- 
dered proper to be done with regard 
«) the question which had been 
brouvht Le fore it: but, on the other 
hand, when he recollected the speeches 
which were made last year, he could 
not, notwithstanding the moderation 
of the honourable mover on the pre- 
ent occasion, get rid of the impres- 

mn that the notion before the house 
was a continuation of that of last 
vear. and that such wouid be the mn- 
ference which it would draw from 
the proceeding, and he theretore call- 
od Updon the house to reject it. He 
was perfectly satistied that if the house 
did so, the country would contirm its 
decision. "The country was not un- 
rateful to those who had served them. 
When the house recollected that the 

dividual whose conduct had been 
made the subject of discussion had 
for twenty-two vears administered 
ustice in the highest court of the 
ountry ; when they recollected that 
he bore the honoured name of Scott, 
which, notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary obloguy which had been cast 
Upon if, Was illustrated by the ser- 
vices of an Eldon and a Stowell, and 
Would shine conspicuously in the ju- 
dical annals of the country, he trust- 
ed that they would testify their confi- 
dence in his talents and integrity by 
rejecting the motion which had been 


tir 


wer ught forward, and he was convineed 


that the peop le of this e OUNELY would 


iM Cenerous ana yust ‘. ough to sup- 
port the decision of their re prese nta- 
lives, at iT. 


Mr. Aber omby said, that he would 


presented himself to the no- 
« borat for Some obser- 
Wine tell from the right hon. 
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gentleman who had just: sat down. 
He beewed to otler dns 
eratulations to his learned and hon. 
frend upon the — which had 
attended his ettorts : 
tulations which he wished to otler te 
the public must, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the rieht hon. 
secretary, be subject to some qualiti- 
cations. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that it was the imtention of 
ministers to have proposed the ap- 
pomntment of a commission, Whether 
the present motion had been brought 
forward or not. That declaration 
having been made, he was bound to 
cive credit to it; but he was sure 
that the public would attribute the 
Institution of any inquiry tuto the 

proceedings of the court of chance rv, 
with a view to their amelioration, to 
the tidaunted ZA i! of iis how surable 
and learned friend. (Cheers.) The 
determination to which ministers had 
come would be regarded by the eoun- 
try in no other light than as a capi- 
tul: ition at the Ope nil iv r of the second 
campaign. He was de ‘strous to make 

a few observations with respect to the 


SINCELE COT 


but the congerTa- 


commnssion which it was to establish, 
because the rit honourable ventle- 
Wah had assumed al proposition, the 
correctness of which he (Mr. Aber- 
cromby) very muc hdnchaebomeusi 
the mr: ibility of the lord chancellor to 
perform all the functions of his office 
as ‘vy had been performed hereto- 
fore by his predecessors. The t age 
cventleman had stated ; 

with respect to. the 


eourt of 


honourable 
variety of facts 
increase of business in the 
chancery, and from those acts he drew 
the conclusion to which he had just 
lluded, and which must either have 
been suggested to him by others, or 
have presented itself to his own 
mind. 

The first. point upon which 
right hon. gentleman had dwelled 


J Was, 


Iie 
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v4 : tin mcrease of business ih 
| ! Y ie rerpeait. il, | uld 

i | , 

A requ Winal lit had suited 
n. which had rememed 
vrcontraicn il, ecabse wm Wa lie 


( li tf receiving Contradimnon, 


' " 
miadeiv, Ural there 
business wlhiach devolved upon the 
lord chanceltlor whi h, with ti W CX- 
‘ peta lis occupted MO) little ot lis 
ime as matters of lunacy. The most 
Mmportant pomit to which a commis- 
lon of mqoiay could direct its atien- 
tron, would i" to ascertam what had 
heen the ellect 
the vice chancellos Court. It was 
lightly destrable to know what had 
been the opcration of that measure. 
ae call (| l perdi HIILIStE TS to consid r 


t whele busi of chancery an 
etal '\ Se'¢ } much Wiis dome 

the court of chancery, how much 
a tl vice chance ti court, and 
how much | 


Vv the master of the rolls; 
canned thie iit rdechire whether there was 
ahi cround ior Saving that the lord 
chances Hor was tual le to pertorm the 
cttity this office a they had been 
performed heretofore. He had al- 
wavs considered that the vice chan- 
cellor’s court would form = a imost 
Mportant obycet of maqury, and he 
had taken tha 
present state of busines 


pains fo ascertain the 
sha that court. 
le wished the house to bear im mand 


ait aye Wh eause wi { down 


nomber of bills was a circumstances 


Littie I) peortann ~ because the 
! | Pabit\ been dy i ul 

by the viee cha r and the 
I Wit! Inet to 

a hye 


was no kind of 


of the mstitution of 


Tile if ml « mcelios 


learned friends opposite to stat 
whether they had ever known, in 
modern times, a muster of the rol] 
who had given so little assistance t 
the busimess of the court of chaneen 
as the pres nt master? ‘Phe faet of 
the vice chance or hearing aul 1 

onginal causes Was an unanswerab| 
argument agamst the conclusion t 
which the honourable @entlerman had 
come with respect to the mabrlity of 
the lord chancellor to execute th 
duties ‘ f his oltice as they had been 
perform d by the former lord chan- 


cejlors. He would now intorm the 


house what was. the present state of 


business im the viee chancellor's 
court, Which he had ascertatned trom 
personal maquiries. “The deniurrers 
had been heard up to last hilary 
term. ‘The original causes set down 
in last easter term were now mi a 
Further excep 
tions and directions had been dis- 
posed of up to the long vacation. 
The bankrupt petitions had been 
heard up to the same period ; and, 
according to the average rate ot pro- 


course of hearime. 


ceeding, it was likely that before th 
end of the present sittings, the whol 
of the causes tiled im easter term, 
and probably those filed an trinity 
term, would be disposed of, The 


| 


rieiit hye nourable 


had 


gentleman had 
stated that there was a great mcreas 
ot b nhrupt cases : but he lad omit- 
ted to add, that a laree proportion ol 
them were heard by the vice chan- 
cellor: and further, that the hearing 
bankrupt petitions did, im a small 
ck OTEC, Iipede the ordinary buses 
of the court, because they were heard 
at the end of the 
protracted the labours of the pidge 
tora tew days. The vice chanet lo 


sittings, and only 


was now dome, all the busimess wht 


veed tode. W hen 


t Vie ( ifie fia)? a. ] ? by) Wid 
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objections to it was, that atter the 


establishment of the court, every 


cause would be heard twice by way 
of appeal, oe yu a great additional 
expense and hards ship would thereby 
be meurred by the suitors. “That was 
wn obvious argument, and one which 
twas dithcult to answer. It would 
therefore reasonably be supposed 
that every ditticulty consistent with 
the due administration of justice 
would have been thrown in the way 
of persons wishing to enter appeals 
from the decisions of the vice chan- 
cellor. The contrary, however, was 
the fact. It was true that when a 
decree was pronounced by the vice 
chancellor in a cause, 1t Was required, 
that beforeanappeal from his decision 
could be heard, an opinion in favour 
of sucha proces ding should be signe “d 
by two counsel. ‘The object of that 
proceeding was to guard suitors 
IWlist entermeg appeals which were 
not likely to be attended with success, 
and would only cause additional and 
unnecessary expense. But moan 
—— part otf the business im 
chancery — namely, motions — the 
lord chancellor had dispensed with 
any security agaist unnecessary ap- 
peals; and parties who had been 
- ited ino a motion m= the vice 
chancellor's court, were permitted to 
hurry mto the court of chance ry, and 
re-debate the que stion before his 
lordship. 

There was another circumstance 
(1 eXtreme importance with re spect 
to ier ls, to which he could) not 
help adverting. It would have ay 

ipposed, that af any principle ¢ 
equity should be held) more ea 
Man another, it ought to be this— 
‘heard before 
“Uperior tribunal, except on the 

i unds on which it had been 
rouied betore the inferior tribunal. 


ih 
Dl tow did thr CAs 





tand ?> Parties 


who had been unsuccesstul m= then 
motions upon athdavit before the 
vice chancellor, finding the weak 
parts of their case, were mn the habit 
of preparme tresh athidavits, and, 
some before the lord chancellor with 
an amended case, they frequently 
obtained from him a contrary deci- 
sion to that which had been given im 
the imfenor court. The eflect. of 
such proceedings was extremely mn- 
jurious to the reputation of the vice 
chancellor, whose judgment was 
supposed to be in opposition to that 
of the lord chancellor: whereas the 
two judges had decided upon different 
Cases, 

The same want of security agaist 
unnecessary appeals which was so 


justly complained of im cases of mo- 


tions, also existed with reward to 
bankrupt petitions, ‘The mereased 
facility which was given to appeals 
operated to the myury of suitors, the 
delay of business, and to the preyu- 
dice of the imferior judge. — (Hear-.) 
The neht honourable gentleman said 
that the propriety of an mauiry into 
the delays ia the court of chancery 
had frequently been the subject of 
discussis m in the house of commons, 
and that the establishment of the 
vice chancellor's court was one of the 
expedients whieh had been adopted 
for the purpose of remedyimg the 
delays complained of, Phe right 
honourable gentleman was quite 
wrong on that point. The vice 
chancellor's court was not established 
with any view to the state of busi- 
ness in the court of chancery, but 
only with a view to the state of busi- 
ness in the house of lords. That was 
distinctly stated im the preamble of 
the vice chancellor’s court bill. Wath 
respect to the propricty of an mquiry 
taking place into the procecdings of 
the court of chancery, hi thought 
that no man could entertam a doubt 

dlted 
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fter readime the bill uf costs which 


aduced by tus hormourabyle 
and learned frend. He 


content to rest. thi ( 


would iY 
leStLOn Upon 
wit test by 


wh he ow ld Propose to try the 


tnent alone, 
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othce during twenty-two vears, an 


it was now, In PS24, mio the sceon 
vear of the motion tor maqurry, thar 
a commission Was to. by auppom 

for that Phos 
cumstances which he could not dis. 
ATL the hoy 


Who took a }) - 


PUPpose. we're Cir. 


miss from bis mond, 
rentlemen Opposit 3 
in the debate on lus hon. friend's 
matron last SOUSSTOD, treated the qur Res 


tion eas if it were a personal attack. 
He could not. he Ip thinking that a 
feeling of that kind would be an in- 
hent im the composition of the 
It was consistent with 
human nature that at should be so, 
It was impossible that the lord chan- 
cellor could divest: himself of such ; 
feeling, and he did not tind ta 
with tum tor not beime able tod 
so. But it should he recollected that 


+) ‘ 


COTMIISSIOLL. 


it was by has lordship’s advice 
the Commussion was to be appornted, 
and it would, mall probability, | 
by Tnm that the 


named, = (fear) 


mienibyn TS would bye 


He (Mr. Aber- 


cromby) would mot trust bis dearest 


frend with such a power, if he stood 


me othe lord chaneellor’s situation. 
He world sAN to him, * Vou ree tty 


] ! 
MO onght to have any share 


ial momtment of those persons.” 
aa } 
ite Fe hear. . nt t 


is Impes 
place any confidence im a Conimis- 


St) apporited, 


Up pose per 
) deeply “IS the |, ra 
i 


lt W 


ston Wlieh should be 


rd to that a 


It was abs 
SOn Connechs d 


chancellor was with the qtiest) 


could lye a jo rson gualitied to nome 


rier Ts ot tae comm 


Shou, The publr world not ly lev 


nate the 


that the object ofa COMMISSION ‘ 


appomted was to promote their be- 
lord 


Tie so much as to defend the 


} ! al } 
chancellor adwuirnst any case. that hae 


Loan Mh, ()) Wiis like ly ta ber rat 
acanst him. (Hear. hear. 
VJ - Dawhhi re creent a 1) ! 


— 


member tor Linc 


Liddy pant rialole 
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dd be advisable to withdraw the 
tion for the appomtment of a 


1 
ninittee. Su ha j Por eeding would 
r de the house trom acain 
' 
Vi re question ata future 
: ws I thonht pro- 
i todo. dle thought it would 


soper to let the lord chancel- 


{ ti} 
I : ° . 
r have the nomutiaation of the com- 


Vr. Brougham wished to state th 
reasons why he Wials disposed to ap- 
of the withdrawine of the mo- 
me Tt he thought that by that step 


the Louse would part with that most 
constitutional mode of inquiry mito 


1, of the desertotion of those 
i 

' i } | y hye ht ander q 

vari fiad Deer Drought unaer its 

iy? | ’ \ . =< ’ ft th) > 

—~| meant the CXCrcme OF The 


Horned ti netions ot that house— 
hot only express his disap- 
probation of the withdrawing of the 

ion, but would feel it his duty to 

vide the house on the question, 
But that was not the ¢ ase: tne house 
d not lose its control over the 


ret 
youl 


heet whien had been brought be- 


toby mectiig the question din 
! way wheel had been ILO sied. 
at if rly ( moratulated has hou. 
and doaened friend, the niember for 
j co! noaceouny ot tire distin- 


} ¢ a H ! 
Isicd tufeats whaiel, bie dind= dis- 


. . $ ! ! 
ved. SHPpasstho db possiole, tose 
‘ ! | lyy byt | ’ the 4 | . 
it) Pil? ONG) POCCE GUL Ue lth 

| i) | + | ¢ } — . 
bint Ve ~ buat Wc oulso COn- 
Tal ted the country on the erent 


. ‘.¢ ! ! | } 
Cab benetits winel had already 
Wied from the hon. member's ex- 
‘ a » ot ‘ ’ ve \ Fi a aed | 
isan the creat cause which he 
t Indertaken, iv at the propor 


} , , . } > 9 le 
COMDITLLIS Work Gia : rested itself 


e ford echanectlor’s mind, and 
(not been pr pounded to tiny, he 
oO beleve, beeause at had 

ried, Phat on would hay 
ake sted ttselt to lin | vdship'’s mind, 
bindependentdy of the ex- 


Jund learned trend, 


Was another proposition, the athrma- 
tive of which he had not heard as- 
serted, and the negative of which he 
most entirely and firmly believed, 
(tdoar. bhat the idea never would 
have catered into tus lordship’s 

1 ' 


sideration but for hus honmourabh 


Col- 


and learned friend's motion — last 
vear, he believed that everv man im 
the house meus Lye ‘ished of, 
(* No”) 


( Nav, more; he beleved 


thatat never would lave entered mto 


i 
his contemplation had iw not been 
for the notice of the pPrescudl motlon, 
With respect to the mode of LACQuiry 
whieh was to be ad ypted, he persou- 
aliy Pad no cause ty commplun, be- 
canse owas the same whieh he had 


| by osed last Veal Willi re peel to the 


Ncoich courts. (Hear) tuvery thine, 
however, would ar |? na Oh the Coie 
stitution of the Commission. “Phat 
the commission shold be recom- 
mended by the lord chancellor was 
one thing; but that has lordship 
should tuke upon himself the respon- 
wbility of nanmine the midividial 
wie were to be charged wath the 
faetions of Dhicguitrinee. lito has Cone 
duct, really appeared to be a cieum- 
stance all but micredible. Hear, 
bear. | Tirat the ford el 


Wie brosativte af celvontal : {| { thy roathers 


Cerny 


fa lane )—who on all other occas 
lous eXtiubited so omuehoof that ine 
decision whieh bas trrends chard 
free With) ite eXton oe ee) | 

Cie rr at ' Ver watey sheot ll. 
Wathrorh ay Aescibotins s foultermg 

or mdec Moved Wi reve g, 7 shee cups da 
mined at ones ter Tok ry fmicelf t! 

task of nomanatiee the pudees whe 
Were To MiGuure Witte hy pucrenal« We 
duet, esoneol 1r) toren cabo 
mstances of anonal owieoisist- 
eney whielr iad ever come within 
hy Vivre Brougham knowlecge, 
Hheon t say, for has part, that a th 

Coorpyryyt nowere ? pore nye il oad aye 
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the manner whoelr ti ppe ed it 
would be from what had fallen trom 
the neht honourable gentleman op- 


, 


posite, his hopes ofa benetoml Te- 
sult from thei labours would be ex- 
tremely moderate. He would wish 
the plan wluch wa adopted with 
re pect too thre 


commiusston to inquire inte the 


apporntine nt of the 


buses of the Seotch courts, to be 
followed on the present occaston. lin 
that Commission, together with per- 
vons oi office om Scotland, were 
ippornted, individuals who had no 
connection with the courts at) all— 
who, because it was known that the y 
were nominated hy al noble lord who 
pe sed the highest mthience an 
his miayesty’s Councils, Were morally 
certain of acquiring great weight im 
Like’ CODIMIISSION, He tirmilv belreved 
that at the Neoteh Ccomunisston had 


been tramed without an mtuston of 


members trom this country, i hever 
would have produced a report of the 
ly bite st ¢ Ohsequehce tw the house or 
the country. Nobody acquainted 
with Seothind would dispute that the 
Scoteh commission would have been 
Worse thant sc less, hac it thot come 


yer ( | tt} must iS ode rate rs } rSonsS 


Willer Were ncn ected With the 
) Wheel Were Pye obpeets of 
pory. Uf derstood that) the 

pers Ht Commission was to be Coni- 

}™> doentu y Pe PSONS ¢ mnected 
hh thy ( \ f chancerv. 

WV ° i’ here preted ail obsere 


dation aeross the table. wineh was 


| t 

Ver. 2 nh resumed — Un- 
doubtedly there ought to be some 
> Connected with the court of 
chaneers ) thie’ COMMISSION : Hyuat it 
r composed wholly, or 
T PUT, Of persons whe 


country. 
porte persons to act in the Commis. 


It would be ou eless t Ap 


sion who, he would not say partook 
oft the protits ot the pre Selt system, 
but having been born and bred jp 
the midst of it. had grown callous to 
its effect, and would be melimed to 
look on some matter winch he, or 
even thie right honourable venth man 
Opposite, would be melmed to Con. 
sider a monstrous abuse, as a ven 
trivial afar. The only remedy whi 

the house could have Wf the Commit. 
tee Was to be appomted in the man. 
ner Which he bad deseribed, was to 
provide that there should not be a 
report of merely the result of th 
HM UIry, but that all the evidence 
winch might be taken should b 
published, with the 
WITRCSSe’s 

\Ir. Peel) : 
cent; much depended on the man- 
ner mn which the imaqury would 
be carrred on. 


maumes of the 
hee Hear, hear.’ trom 
borat that was not sult 


If two persons were 
appomted whose object: was to. shel- 
terabuses and stitle Inquiry, and two 
others who really desired) to elicit 
truth, those two parties, although 
they would examine the same wit- 
nesses, would come to conclusions 
direc tly Opposite to each other.  Be- 
fore he could entertam any sanguine 
expectation of good aecruimg trom 
the proposed commission, he must 


know something ot its nature and 


he was here speaking rather of th 
individuals who were to compose it 
than of the mstructions they were to 
PeCelve, which every body krie'W 
might be so worded as to meet, with 
apparent ettect, the grievance com- 
plained of, and yet, when carried 
Into practice, might be totally nuse- 
tory. 

Betore he could look lorward to 
any advantageous practy y} so restuilts 
irom) their anqiiry, he miamt knew 


Wiieliner Uli liividtal rl cted ! 
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nduct it were qualified by their 
talents, knowledge, and experience 
for was" a task: and whether they 
rm like ly to have grown callous to 


we | 
thuses they were apport d to 
rate, from beme long accus- 
, | 1," ! 
d to witness) them. f tiey 


trreil rmysS beg] been passed arid 1 


loval forms and technical subtilties- 
ther byes THUISE SAty that he should Loe K 


thre bre osed COMMISSION aS 


and a iraudutent deviee 
r from destraetion  iapuses 
whieh were too flavrant to admit 
hy foneer ¢ 7 pally ration or Cit fenee, 
However, os the court of uty wis 

t the only court in which abuses 
expted at pre ent,—as there were 
delays m the courts of common law, 
extremely distressing im themselves, 
but far less mischievons than those 
mi the courts of chancerv,—as there 
was another evil ino all) our courts 
tll more pernicious than the delays 
many of them. namely, the enor- 
mous expense of law proceeding _- 
nhexXpense whien was so notoriously 
verwhelmine as to induce mdivi- 

siren nily to submuat to uapust 


demands rather than obtam a rum- 
() tl] nm ly COMTESTIO the 1) iit 


steal thyat A | threes erlevance . 


Wu i becom tive iy cts of fist ire 
7 ae? 

IV. aN, UW the COMDPMSSION Were 

property constituted, even of their 


Heation. Pe they were not sub- 


mitted to ats examination, he hoped 
fiat some honourable member would 
come forward with a motion to sub- 


mit them to the examimuation of a 
istinet: Commis ston: for the abuses 
question were so mainneal to the 

lumiistration of yustice, as to 


For his 


Tryst i] popes On. 
he could not help asking, 
idat not be better to begin with 
In domediately, ee leave them 


mis of that de SCTIPLLo a 


for subsequent mqurv? Would it 
not be better at the very outset of the 
= In the first step of its pro- 
oTess, to a ld to the powers of the 


( NMLISSION tine Power ot Litve t- 


eating the abuses of the courts of 
common law, aud thus te eiwve 4 

country the prospeet of hay thi 
te er evils under y } boured, 
pout In the same cou of remed 
that was eon to be Lppane L to those 
which were more severe an Livaw'- 
rate > An na! mid | ed 
fnend suggested to mi. f itt 
( Hit a ae | ( el vol 


Gj lier, as bt WaS Tearry the same mn 
practice as the court of chancery, 
shoutd at any rate form part of the 
subject info whieh the Cconmisston 
should bye ordered to ec He 
was cortamn that it would viehly repay 
any attention which the commission 
TWh rly bestow Up vi i and trusted 
that af at were ordered to HACpUre 
info the courts of common law, it 
fal to include m ats Ja- 
f the court of ex- 


would net 
hours Hoth sides () 
Choq ‘. 


Before he sat doway be could not 
help saying a word or two upon the 
a sire winch had beca set up toi 
—ii lelays of the court of chancery 
by the 3 iat honourable seeretary for 
tly home departna nt. Phose delay 


if Was tnd, Were occa mone ly thie 


hieren of podicial busine 
iat had taken pben my taat court, 
{ ‘“ crally ri the cases of fia rey and 
bea PU} tev. Now the peerease of 


baa ness ln the courts of Comunon 
law far exceeded the mrerease mth 
courts of cquity, bet had not been 
altended hy propor 
fronaie tnerease dn the time of trans- 
When lord Manstield was 
alive, le was thought to have per 
ereat thing when he trred 


anyvitone tke oa 
acting if. 


formed 
Sixty causes mm one sittmes, The late 
Eienborouch had mot tried, but 


Fae 


lord 
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Pseon lown trial at one of 

1 acm tia Cat S. 

Lhe allows ch oa momber to be 
rat extraordinary hat he could 
not red froma stati oto thie Louse’, 
iid stating most positively, that the 
averuge number at present was from 
S00 te 400) for each sittings—an 
merease of busmess which, it acuih 


rey ited, far exceeded any that had 
HCV ali bankruptey 
rt of chancery. 
had sane- 


a wha, : bie thought, very 
rinwise ly b ryye ure to cet rrab ob thie 
ret t ! Wk thie Con s oO 
( wi haw boat that rl r Was 
Very small whi Comparca: Witia the 
trrear of lunaeyv in the courts of 

tv. bhi tV, tom, Ihre court 
! \\ erTryv dhterior to 
that toot t In- 
deed, in some cases, the courts of 
Com bt \\ icted With vreat rapid- 
ity ah aie priate ! his 1} nourable 
mic euirdie 1 { end 1} thie oottye r side, 
\ L rece Tiinatl a ¢ e fia been 
! | Lsittiigs oh the 20th 
Der room which the cause of 

{ 7 f aucerued on the LOth 
cif ‘ | TE November bie 
| ‘ a | 1 WV beh thie 
( \\ l Ttitl Upon 
| 1 

( ae | 1 4 pruite Dut When 
\ pore ail MaTN Glee isto evel 

Proord cho Tbbane bth Teae 
t ceryv 2 be did eal 
t the 

‘ :, " \ 7 
O many, 

’ t Tike 

‘ \ t Traat thre 
1 non law 
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for the unwearted  attenty 
bie ! hi hicvcl 1) wed Upon this 


coln, 


question, and congratulated hi Upar 
the vreat advantages which he had 
public, I! 
Of th 


crown an admussion that there wen 


already obtamed tor thie 


obtamimg from the ministers 


abuses im the court of ¢ Lanne rv which 
demanded reform. — Retlectime, how. 


ever, that the monasters bad und ‘. 
take hn to apport a COMMISstobl to 
take the subject Into Consideration 


ern Tet tee 


' 
} ‘ ! 
bheidd { P| 


Hperii nd and coutro! the 


recolie house 


prorwe Pep s 
proceed igs ol thi COTM ISSlon— 
that the or 
remamed uncomprounsed by any 
wace that 
lett at full liberty to 


form tis Opinion of that Comission 


consid Thaw tna que St1O] 


ting Whien had taken 


evenmg—bemg 


according to the manner m which 1 
nught be constituted and performa its 
1. 


friend 


duties, he could not help Coubseliin 
lis honourable and learned 
hot to take the MLISe of the brevuine on 
the motion which he had just made, 
but to wait patiently til he saw th 
result of the 
COMMISSION, Hhear, bear. 
Vr. Canning ol 
the recommendation wath 
hon. and rf a 


labours of thi proposed 
t 

served, that att 

which the 


rncd Gentleman whio hat 


HUST Sat Gown, had coneiuded fis 
speech, iI iN ) Theol bias brit bill lh t 
trespass lone upon the time and pa 
tremee Ob the brotse. But as th 
speeches of twoof the lion. member 


whe had tollowed bis reddit hom. eol- 
tor the home 
ci precrtrnre Hit. clpp ared to turn almios 


CHetrely pon the 


male, the secretary 
eitectrye hess aha 
srncerity. of the proposed) commis 
Wold, doe thy verhyt tlic if vould 1m 


{ishtctory bot onty to the louse, 
Dut aise to the Gountrv at large, t 
hisave al) ASStiranes Ihe only « tin 
part «af tiie rpcrt ote ri ow ha 
‘ elit t r , rraterys edom 
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ep of lus mayesty'’s mauisters,— 
assurance Which for lis own part 

st willingly gave,—that the in- 
rvoanto whieh that Conmmusston was 

ey enter, should be as sincere, as im- 
il, and as citee tual as it Was pos- 
tor man tom ike at. (Hear, hear. 
bat any disposition to tritle with 
Hnportant al subject were evineed, 
_eventiomen must be aware that 
Vertinient mm the present Che 
tered state of ihe acre could, alter 
senting to anstitute an miqury, 
fatom oseech a manner as to 
venta from: arriving ata salutary 
neficral result. He, therefore, 
wis ofoptmnion, that to anticipate a 


sue taetory aad ausprerots Conclusion 


1 tit labours of the COMMISSION, 
id be more consistent with can- 
ourand good techng, than to augur 
linc fut disapporatns nt, mock- 
Ladeceptron. 
Lhe promt mito which the com- 
mi War | | he more partic ularly 
structed to maurre would be, first, 
ssen the 


consumed 2 and. seeondiy, 


vhether it was posstble to | 


ther at world be possible to les. 
Ihe exper meurred, hy Sruts 
equity.‘ third port, which 
\ Portia} t! Thtost liiportant of 
would be, whether anv portion 
OUSTRCSS TOW discharged by 
lord chancellor of  Eneland, 
it detriment to the pub- 
er to aby other; 
\ wr, to whit poratolne 
! bhese pomts would form 
priney surbypoets mito whieh the 
iy no would have to examine: 
now stated th i. het with 
V view of Giving an opinion as to 
twinel at was probable 
cCommussion micht arrive, 
Wit view of assuring the 
toatoainto each and all of 

a rio 


ion would be wmsti- 


yy" rleet ste 


eerty, and with the most anxious de- 
sire on the partof government to give 
full etiect to any recommendations 
witch momight Conceme mecessary to 
make. | 
With regard to the constitution of 
the commission, upon whieh, atter 
what had fallen trom the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had spoken 
last, he might be expected to otter a 
few remarks, he would simply ob- 
serve, that though at mieht not be 
diftheult tor hime to deseribe the « le- 
ments, stillat would be dithcult for 
hum tomame the exeet madividuals of 
which it Was to be omposed, because 
some of those persons on whom r= 
Verhiiment miehit be melned to l= 
pose this duty, nught, for various 
reasons, be het altowethe r disposed 
to undertake it. “This, however, he 
could state, that at was the desire of 
covernment to place in this commuis- 
sion midividaals who were best quali- 
fied by them age, knowledge, and 
lone experience in legal matters, to 
discharge its functions ably and ef- 
fectundly—who, from them rank a 
life, would be enabled to declare 
ions Without tear, favour, 


Vier © 
! . . 
or partiality, and whe, from ther 
prt t services to the stat ~ wv rald have 
eeuithiority sufficrent to recommend 
ther decisions to the favourable 
COT idleraty 1 of the house and the 
country. Pheu, hear.) The hom. 


| 


cane! i ried htleianh who havc 


poken last, after hinting his dishke 
to thi comission, and lis doubts 
as to ats cilieacy, haul cursory ob- 
Serve d that he should like the se hen 
of at better were it to comprehend 
within is range the Various abuses of 
the courts of common law. Heasked 
the diouse whether, af his right) hon. 
colloaoue prope thou trad cranny thacet 
leveth, at would not have been as- 
ertod that the olyect of at was to 


lyuaelte Lyharee My CTEITUISEAS 
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larger surface, and to incumber m- 
quiry by multiplying the subjects to 
which it was to be directed ? (Hear, 
hear.) His nght hon. colleague had 
confined the inqutrv within the he 


me e had mrentromed, rm order to 


defects but directing it to cer- 
ne lefimed and pe itive evils, int 
hope of bere better enabled thereboy 
to remedy and remove them. In 


dome so, his nght bon. trend was 
bot tulfillne the mtentious ofthe dif- 
ferent members ot the COVETHIIMNEHE § 


and the house miugit fherefore rely, 


not only on the proper formation of 


the commussion, but also on thr pro- 
jr rexnecuton oft its«lt thes, spre ( rally 


When at recollected that over both at 
could exeret a most speedy and 
ethorent control 


As he had said thus much upon 
the formation of the Commussion, he 


concemed that a would be most un- 


fur to the noble lord who was at the 
head of the court of chancery, to let 
It be supposed that the proyeet of this 
» had ormemmated from any 
wishon ti rycart ter ccdunete thy present 


motion. twas net abway prudent 
tf enamine too deeply Mite the 


primus of tuuman action. Ih) most 


} 
‘ 


Cite if ew ital ty eeh that the noe 


blest deeds had sprung out of mo- 
tives of @ mixed nature. He would 
not, therefore, sav that this commis- 
ston world bacave heen formed had 
the subreet {at never exerted parlra- 
mentary dis Ussion: brit this hewerl 


} 
‘ 
sav—that ato had not been devise | 


first ft t of wo ' the re- 

| e 4 ’ ; Ve : 1) 

\\ ; +} . 1. 
} 

\ mortitedt 


out; in which this very scheme was 
almost express lv mention d, and with 
which, as the object of it) more par. 
ticularly tell under his departmenr, 
lus neht hon. fmend and collean 

had been oc Lipole dich rine th) reater 
rt ot last 


9 | 
nation Of this commission becn 


summer fad the for. 


ounced to the house at the time 


the hom. and learned member thr 


bar im ave thotiee OF his Pye 
olicon. 4S majesty Ss munisters 
ive been exposed tat Same im. 
}) tous Laat were mew thrown 


acamist them and also to the add. 
tonal imputation that at had heen 
announced becaus they were afraid 
to meet the motion on its) imtrinsi 
ments. it was only due to the hon, 
and learned menmiber to state. that the 
tone of bis attack had greatly faeili- 
tated thi 


view: with one exce ption, to wich 


object which he had in 
the ould hye reuiter have Occasion ft 
recur— namely, the plan of the hon. 
member for st parating ita leg il and 
political chara ter of th) » 4 ar heer 


a lai eas, ae weit: |e a 
“here Was scarcely any t pri THE itd 


speech to whieh de should ohject: 
1h) food, The sp ely 4) at Was Necese 
sanity of an aeensat ny lined « nild 
have hbeem so suecessttul mn tea ling t 


the issue to whiel the house seemed 
melned to come, as the speech whieh 
the honourable and learned member 
had that evenmne delivered. — He was 
himself sure that even those 

Come preps read hh attack the lord 


Wwio had 


chancellor with all their artill ry of 


eloquence, would be rejoiced to tind 
threat at present if Was unnecessary. 
very man, who was really anxious 
to shorten the delaw and to simplify 
the practy eof the court of chancery, 


would feel satistted mm camine his ob 


eet, Without assailine the character ot 


the yudge who presided itp at. ind would 
see that to pursue hus object further al 


‘ 


pore echt would i rcomsistent Wi 
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she conduct of a pub rhe -spirited man, 
nd would savour too strongly of in- 
dividual persec ution. (¢ ‘heers.) The 
house would on that ines be more 
ind more satistied, on reflection, with 
ts decision of the present evening ; 
ad would even now teel no sheht 
pleasure in recollee ting, that the cha- 
meter of the mdividual who had_ so 
mer tilled the heh ofhce of lord 
ellor, would) stand as unimm- 
neached at the close of his long and 
ible career, as it had done at its 
commencement : and that, whatever 
mieht be the result of the Mury 
now gsued, no matter whether lord 
Eldon was to be the last chancellor 
of England who was to unite im his 
own person all the different functions 
which now belonged to that high of- 
hee, or Whether any means should 
he devised of colleectine them into 
one effective whole, and bestowing 
cmoon a single mdividual—a con- 
mination Which he would much 
ther —— than a separation of 
em held by ditterent otticers —he 
would descend to posterity with un- 
lied filme, and with the enviable 
putation of having discharged his 
iduous duties me such a manner, as 
ciltle him to the applause and 
Hnuiration of all his contemporaries. 
Cheers.) te could not quit) this 
inject without again remarking, that 
Mere Was one pont in the speech of 
© honourable and learned member 
tor Lincoln, from which he ditlered 
ost Widely. Ele could never wish 
trsee the legal and political character 
Mi the lord chaneellor of England 
made distinet and separate, consider- 
ny as he did, that im the appomit- 
'tothat high office, one of the 

pre dest distinctions of the British 
nonarchy had lone existed. Ona 


mer occasion when the creation of 


SiMary tribunal to the court of 
Cory Was under discussion im 
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that house, from which he acknow- 
ledged that he had predicted that much 
evil and inconvenience would en- 
sue, but regarding which he could not 
say whether his prediction had or had 
not been verified, from want of im- 
formation on the subject—on a for- 
mer occasion, he asserted, that he 
had declared his opin hs to Le TT 

mical to the separation of the two 
characters of the lord chancellor. 
He thought that it was one of the 
noblest and most) valuable preroga- 
tives of the crown of Eneland, that tt 
could take from the walks of West- 
minster-hall the meanest individual 
—and when he used the word mean- 
est, he used it not with reference to 
talents and intellectual endowments, 
but to birth and oneal station im 
society and place hin at once im 
the head and front of the peerage of 
England; and he never wished to 
see the day when the crown was de- 
prived of that beautiful privilege, 
which, though it formed the very es- 
sence of the monarchy, was at- the 
same time the surest support and bul- 
wark of the democratic part of ourcon- 
stitution. (Great cheermne.) It was not 
therefore, for the sake of lord Eldon, 
much and Inghly as he respected that 
venerable nobleman, that he objected 
to the se par ation of the le O al and po- 
litical functions of the chancellor ; 
but it was with a view of preserving 
to the monarchy one of its most an- 
cient and invaluable prerogatives, of 
wei open the passage from the 
cay powde red court to the wool-sack, 

and of leaving to the lawyer the op- 
portunity of giving to the crown hits 
best services, and to the crown the 
opportunity of finding tor them) an 
adequate and suitable reward. For 
his own part, he could not see any 

objection to the umon of the two 
characters in the same imdrividual, 
Esper nally as they were far, very far, 

from 
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Would mot) such 


thr COECUITTE NC lower the respect 1) 


miedo pestiteutronms. 


} 


which thy, VY were now univers; Ih heey 
throughout the country 2? and ata 


did lower the standard of the  mia- 
istracy and the dignity of the peer- 
mre, would at t be antheting a se- 
vere df porn ent omopury on the 


constittitten, oiistead: oof) correcting 
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one that was comparatively trovialand 
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allow the commussion to direct isin. 
quiries to the propriety of separatn 
the | val and ! dicial tumetions of 
lord chancellor, As ti 


almost every ohne } my OW 


;ohouraole Tiember for | 


I l, 
head thought tw hecessary. to Speak 
rather more fully on the only port 
Npon which he dittered from: tim. 

As to the olnect of the commis 
Sion, the honourable member ane 
himself fully concurred—it) was 1 
hortea the delavs, simplity the pros 
ceedings, and diminish the eXPens 
of the court of chancery. 

The neht honourable @entlema 
then coneluded bis Spee lhe almmid oe. 


neral ec! 


leerme, by QOUHD relorenme 
that the personal character of lord 
idon, of which he spoke in terms 
of the hrehest euloey, had beer 
treated with the re spect die to it by 


every person who had vormed me th 


er ycate 3 


Mr. Bron 


never dreamed of dire ctine this come 


TEAL explare d. Heh 


¢ 


iisstow to dbaure mito the abuses 
thie Cop LW COUTTS : be Phau 


! 


that at they \y vormed them cts pr 
| | TON would tinned Surlbictenitl em- 
ployment da prving mito the abuses 
Onl Eyer ¢ toot « Heery 

i] I} 8 Tose to repay. I 
obsery = t tu lout Py e\t- 
cuted ha (| WY ow a Very Hiapropel 
Wr ro ae had attributed pre-eml- 
henee to any plan of his own tor ime. 
proving the condition of the suit 


hicat he had Wished 


te Hpress pon the frouse. and sti 
Pe Upon the country was, that the 
ihe oof the court of chancery wa 
hous te call for the most serous 
fenton and consideration of paras 
rie Vitter \ t | ud | hdl 
Mh erehl }0) bode iTV. 
Pr \ le onyeot | ( le ndid, r ats 
Ot more than express 
Moaoptl trevvcate jt it | 
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oosed commission ; but he trusted 
might be pernutted to. say, 

without Givine offence, that at neht 
bye COMP Ost dof certam clements (to 
LIS thre rreht honourable gentleman's 
wn words) which could not fail to 
reat vache would hot Say a SUSPICION, 
but a strong apprehension thatthe 
nquiry would be productive of no 
He found- 


ed that opmmton upon a presentiment 
whieh he had, that the Commission 


ore nu ral consequences, 


might be composed of members of 


= 


his Own profession, Now it was lias 
ron that a worse composed Colle 
nesion could not be formed, espe- 
cally ud the members of it were to be 
selected by lord Eldon, or the mem- 
bers of lus mayesty’s government, 
In saving this he was. strongly sup- 
ported by former precedents, Th the 
rin oof James Ly, when the house 
i determimed to forma erand com- 
nitfee To Ture mito the abuses of 
its of pustice, the king sent down 

i message to it, stating that he world 
titute the inquiry himself. Sur kk. 
Coke, and the mdependent members 
who had promoted the INQuIry sent 
back ther acknowl dome Hts to kone 
lumes for his cractous mitentions, told 
mothat they were dec ply oblived 
him for tas kindness, but that 
ey preferred Hur for them- 
havin previously aereed in 
that thre king’s otter of im- 

ry was only made to stitle all m- 
Inv whatever. For his own part, he 
istsay that he knew no set of men 
were so enamoured of existing 


ses and so accustomed to mustake 
forms tor substance as the members 
P that) profession. to which he be- 

d, \ laugh.) Could he for- 
“tthe manner in whieh two com- 


had acted, mm which they 
formed the principal part ?— 
b ohe forget what the com- 
appomnted to examine 


taken il} the courts 


of justice had done, or rather what 
they had not done? (Hear, hear.) 
Could he forget that, when — sir 
Samuel Ronully denounced certain 
laws as absurd to reason and fright- 
ful to humanmity,—when there was 
searecly a man om the country that 
Was not anxious to obliterate from 
the statute book certain) obsolete 
enactments which rendered an act 
committed one yard im the water a 
capital offence, whilst: they treated 
toas a trivial misdemeanor when 
committed one yard trom the same 
place ou dry ground,—could he tor- 
get that no mani the empire was 
found to COHLPOVETT the propriety ot 
repealing these sanguinary and m- 
COnSIStCHE statutes, except those who 
had devoted themselves to. the pro- 
‘Hear, hear.) 
The learned judges of the land had 


fession of the law 2 


opposed themselves with great per- 
tinacy to the alteration ; and he could 
find no other reason for their Copy SI- 
thon than this--that as they had spent 
the whole of their lives m= learning 
the knowledge of those laws which 
change would render valueless, they 
could net athord to lose the little 
Stor k of treasure whi hh their plodding 
Industry had at last aequired, (A 
laugh.) ‘Therefore at was that he 
predicted that rf the CODMMSSTOR Were 
selected from those who had been 
accustomed to walk im the tramme|ls 
of the law. the country would) find 
that i was nothing else than mockery 
and deception. He had, however, no 
objection to letting the commission 
have a fur trial, under the eye of the 
house, and under the eye of the 
country. Hat should produce bene- 
ficial results, all would be well—he 
should be satistied, and, what was 
more dnportant, the country would 
be content. (Cheers. lt, however, 
at the end of a reasonable time, 
it should be found to be a com- 
mussion for screenmg abuses trom 

INQUIry, 
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Inquiry, and not tor mquiring me- 
to abou es, then he ventured to pre- 
dict. that with temtold force of argu- 
ment, and wih a hundredtold torce 
public opinion 
revert to this important sub- 
ject, bee war. 

He was happy that he had at 
lenoth obtamed an admission that 
mquiry Was necessary. Hle recol- 
lected that at the discussion which 
they had on the 
POTNPIOUS —¢ jloviums were 
midivi- 


ane qtlestion last 


seSSION, 
made. rot, madeed, cih the 
dual who supported the system, burt 
on the system ateelf. Ministers, how- 


ever, had now found out that it was 


rf 


mi vain to shut therreves any longer; 


and that whether they likeal at or ho, 
they must Consent te some inVestiga- 
thom oof the aby 
With resard to) the speech of the 


rievht honourable contleman opposite, 


SCS complanmied of. 


hie Could mot te Ip Ol rse ryving that he 
bevcd net replied toy the arvuments 
Winch he had urged, but had replied 
to the arguments which he had not 
(A danegh.) ‘The meht hon. 
centleman had entered mito a labour- 


ed euloo ry cot thr 


ured, 


lord ( i lice lor, 


which he trusted would be as satis- 
hactoryv. te the person on whom it 
Was maracte .is il PPP LD dto be tothe 


person who mad it: but what had 
Vi my ts pies woien he 
Virwg Wathon dk oantrodueed, he 
nor had the rm chit 
honourable centheman had the Kind- 


could not discover: 
hess tomntorm time He beooed leave 
tisc) feo ahiborna the rigeat hieorpourrabyle 
Vir. Williams 


had never pronounced any opinion 


centheman, that he 


(ot) thr: propriety of dividing the lecral 


and polit ne iL tunetions of the lord 


chancel] r>. 3 | that he had stated 
\A\ Moat ant tte emerveney 
than the 4 nt, ditterent opinion 
Racacd boane entert | +) 1) if 
et ah t it | { } 
there met ( i 


for inquiring into it. In stating thy: 
question, he had only Stated what hy 
felt, when he said that if it were wis 
that the other pudges of the land should 


ke { )) thr Ihist lve s aloot from pevlita , 
Intrigues, il could not b a recom. 
mendation to the lord chancellor, th 
first pudge im the land, to be identitie 
as the head and troat of the crear 
predominant faction in the state. 
(Hear, hear.) It was an exception t 
the eeneral rule, and an exception 
whi h, he conceived, created im thy 
people an untavourable opinion. te. 
carding the admunistration of justice, 
All that he had meant to sav, and al! 
that he beleved he had said, on this 
point was, that at was fit matter fo, 
inquiry. He repeated that OPINION, 
notwithstanding the beauties of th 
present practice, which the right hon. 
see retary had SO elaborately detarle 
to the house. 

The learned member, in conclu- 
sion of a reply of which we can onl 
CIVe the outline, observed, that if th 
present promises of ministers shoulé 
prove msincere, and if their Commis 
ston should appear to have  sercened 
abuse mstead of detec tne it, bn should 
revert with mereased strength of ar- 
Miinent to the necessity of mistituting 
an inquiry my the ¢ yMMODS house ol 
parliament, to which at this very mo- 
ment he must own that he should 
cive the pre ference, (Lear. 

The motion was then withdraw 
by cCohsent. 

The Chancellor of the keavch jue 
moved that the report of the com- 
mittee On the four } r cent. acts ty 
brought Up. The resolutions wer 
then agreed to. 

On a motion beime made by th 
Chancellor of thi Karchequ yr, thal 
the house go mito a committee 0 
the convention tor the repayment 6 
) Nustria. i leu + 


~* 


OCR EM MZ, by 


bine qiebt chit to this couptrv. 


Vy. Ha ne Lo ovred foo aSk al cj ties 








that 


Wis 


( try. Wine he | 
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Sout the state of the Russian 
as we were now to accept ofa 
mpositien from the 
\ . The government of Russia 
| wed SOOO 0004 trom this 
Mir. Flume) be- 
lve il id bree a) employed to prepare 
for War wit!) us. c had contunued 
ty pay tae dterest on that loan at 
five per cent. but were still told that 
we should be mdemmitied. Now what 
he wished to know was, whether there 
was any probabality of repayment ; 
cause it there was not, this debt 
should be consolidated with our other 


debt. and the tnterest reduced like 


that of our other SeCUTILIES. It we 

were bound to pas that money, we 

should not at least be bound to pay 

percent. for it when the mterest 

cht be reduced to three and a 
fall. 


The Chancel/or of the Lachequer 


answered, that Le could not e1Vve a 
direct reply to this question, — ‘The 


idea expressed by the hon. member 

id likewise struck him, but he had 
hot yet examined the treaty so far as 
to be able to say how his purpose 
could be carried into execution. 

Mr. Baring observed, that the 
Mn question was not made to 
to make war on this 
Country; but at was advanced tor 


enable Russia 
4 purpose whieh his hon. friend 
id perhaps think as unjustifiable. 
The Inoney was advanced to the em- 
ome: Catherme, and employed by 
'T dit pre par ations tor ove rthrowimy j 
the hberties and inde pendence of Po- 
wind. It was a joint loan of England 
|] Nland. 
The honse then went into a com- 
' rt, 
aT Chancellor of thre | a hequi r 
Gated, that fiithe rto the loan to the 
Mperor of Austria had been kept 
ritery from the other three per 
Hsolidated annuities, As, 


al}! 


CM peror ob 


however, a treaty had been entered 
into to annul the lability of Austria 
for this debt: in consideration of. an 
advance of two anda halt mullions, it 
would not be necessary to continue 
this arrangement any longer. — Hf the 
comunttee, therefore, sanctioned the 
terms of this convention, the distinc- 
tion between this and the other parts 
of the public debt should cease, and 
the imperial annuities should he con- 
solidated with the other three per 
cents, 

Mr. Hime was not prepared to 
agree toa resolution for sanctioning 
the terms agreed to by government. 
The committee was told that Austria 
had consented to advance two and a 
half millions to this country ; but by 
the mode mo winel the payments 
were made into the exchequer, the 
receipts fell considerably short of that 
amount. Here there was only an un- 
fair diminution of our just claim, but 
even an untar reduction below the 
amount actually stipulated for. Why, 
he would ask, were the contractors, 
Reid, Rothsehild, Baring, and Co. 
to receive five per cent, for their dis- 
counts, When others were only re- 
ceiving three and a halt? Why had 
such a preference been given to them 
over others—-a preference which 
would cost upwards of 90,0004 2 

Mr. Herries replied, that by the 
papers on the t ible the character im 
which the contractors stood) to CO- 
vernment would be seen, and it would 
be made manifest that government 
did not negotiate with them as parties 
proposing to advance a loan to. this 
country. In offering the terms agreed 
to, they acted as the representatives 
of the emperor of Austria for the 
payment of such a sum as he was 
disposed to vrant. The rate of dis- 
count, in case of the immediate ad- 
vance of the whole sum, was as much 
apart of the original Contract as the 

amount 
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itself. 


maditions to 


amount of the contribution 
Thes tbyrneat 
the treasurv. of wluch = this 


discount and government 


ted certain ¢ 
rate ol 
Wus Olle, 
had mo ¢ ptron but to ace jp! or reyect 
the whole. It was not mm tie power 
of the treasury to give less than five 
the contractors would not 
receive The whole sum had 


been accordingly peur rito the trea- 


te r cent. as 


less. 


sury, and thu stipulated discount al- 
lowed, 
Mr. Thiam: prot ssed bunrnse It still 


dissatishied with the statement and 
defence of this transaction. ‘The 
British government had made no 


treaty with the contractors, but with 
thie } of Austria. The em- 
peror had been praised least nivlit 
for the gener 


( IThpe ror 


rosity and honesty of his 
character. He had cengayed to ad- 
two muthon halt withe- 
It tive percent, dis- 
Loy thre 
tors for mimediate payment, when 


vance and a 
quit deduction 
CounL Were demanded by Conl- 
tra 
others 


would hie dee 


“wr cent, thie ( 


} : 

frauded to the amount of the ditler- 
enee, at the 
contractor's letter Hue 
mute of the We had erth 1 


contracted with his unperial majesty 


tuinatry 
Was ahsdious to see 
as Well as. the 


treasury. 


fo receive two and al halt millions, (1 
It we had, we should 
have 


deduction, and the « 


received that sum wthout any 


oOnltractors had 


ho right to demand more than com- 


mon miterest tor ther discounts. = If 


\M ak oft thre 


‘} 
ell }? reer, 


we had not, 
thie 


Whi 


ure lit'= 
rosuty of and state at 
two and a half uullwns a re pavinent 
short ofthat amount ? 

Mr. Gr nf few words, 


the purpert of which we could het 


Sala a 


catch. 
Vr B we 


MAAC A Short OND LaAnation thoueh bas 


rved, that he would 


} 


’ 
personal Itife reent 1 ubpeet ve fore 


; ee n 
tiie . Pea eaaadt it “Cal ti 
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silence most becoming. ar 
however, mn this transaction, 


Was, 
quite 
independent of the opimon of the 
committee. ‘The strict diplomatic 
character of that transaction, it would 
yuzzle most people to describe, ff 
was both political and financial: po. 
litical at Vienna, and 
London. ‘The contractors had to ar. 
range with the voverhniment ot this 
country the amount they would pay 


hinancial at 


in consideration of their engagement 
with Austria, and the raterest of tiv 
per cent. on discounts Composed a 
part of the orginal contract. 
verninent might accept or not the 
otters made it: but he would 
though only five hundred more had 
been required, at the peml of break- 
me of the hevotiation, thrat tive 
hundred would not have been given 
The public funds of Austria had im- 
proved since the settlement of her 
account with this country, but at the 


(i0- 


Nav, 


time of the contract those who entered 
into at could not have accepted Oi 
other terms, 

Mr. Canning said, that \ustria 
had offered 2,500,000 2 but. the 
rusing of that sum depended on her 
The (rovevile 
ment of this country desired to have 


powers of borrowing. 


centlemen here re sponsible tor the 
payvinent, They made thei terms 
with Austria, and the treasury her 
hac at me their option to accept oF 
not. ‘The five per cent. interest on 
discount formed prert ot the original 
contract, Wlach would not have been 
agreed to without that condition. 

Mr. Hume sull contended that 
there was a loss of QO 0004, on this 
transaction, and that if the credit of 
Austria did not allow the contractor 
to give more for a nominal amount 
of her money than  B LOO OOO, that 
nominal amount should have beet 
raised so as to attord the 2,500,006 
without any deduction. 


T! 
1) 
‘ 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
~~  qjid that the honourable gentleman 
; lsboured under a mistake, 1n suppos- 
ing that the agreement with the Aus- 
tran government for two and a half 
millions was made first, and the dis- 
count settled with the contractors 
afterwards. ‘The Austrian govern- 
ment gave thirty millions of their 
money, for which the contractors of- 
fered to pay two and a half millions 
on condition of the rate of discount. 
tf the treasury had not accepted of 
their terms, the money could not 





have been received. 

Mr. Warre should wish to see the 
Austrian state paper, in which the 
emperor, a knowledging a debt of 
twenty millions, had the assurance 
to propose a composition of two and 
a half, He recollected that when the 
honourable member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Smith) brought forward a 
motion on the subject, the late lord 
Londonderry, in his peculiar manner, 
treated the matter with great indifter- 
ence, and said, that though we could 
“turn the whole country inside out, 
we could get nothing.’ The right 
honourable gentleman (Mr, Canning) 
lad been more successful; but what 
was two and a half millions, for an 
onginal principal sum of stx millions, 
and its accumulations, for which Mr. 
Pitt had said we could sue the em- 
peror in lis own court? After some 
further remarks, the hon. member 
said—at any rate, he should like to 
see the attempt at reasoning by which 
Austnia would show that she thought 
she had acted justly and honourably 
by paying 2,900,0002 in disch: irge 
ofa debt of 22,000,0007, 

Mr. ( Canning said, that succe -eding 
as he had done to the managment of 
; the negotiation after it had attained 
; a certain point, he neither would at- 

tempt to take credit to himself that 


%) mu tH hy Th Deen obtained, neither 
14] 
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ae 


erp ney 
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did he teel shame because in the Opi- 
nion of some gentlemen the amount to 
be received was so small. But this 
he would say, speaking as an indivi- 
dual, and not as a minister, he should 
have entertained great doubts whether 
he should have called upon Austria 
for any payment at all. Had the 
question been tried in a court of ho- 
nour, he much doubted whether it 
would not have been so decided. He 
would tell the honourable @entlemen 
the transaction, which, in his opinion, 
had weakened our claim upon Aus- 
tia. Tf, in private life, a man hav- 
ing a claim on another, and when all 
hope of getting payment had vanish- 
ed, he should, on the settlement of a 
subsequent account, pay over a ba- 
lance to him, that debtor would cer- 
tainly feel limself acquitted of the 
former transaction. In 1805, to in- 
duce Austria to join the coalition 
against France, a subsidy was grant- 
ed to her. Afterwards the Austrians 
made peace with France, and there 
being an arrear of subsidy due to her, 
this government paid over that arrear, 
although she was then at peace, and 
almost in alliance with France, and 
we were still at war with that coun- 
try. If we conceived we had any 
claim against Austna, that was the 
time to have made the demand. We 
should then have kept our clam 
alive; but paying Austria that money 
on a subsequent account was enough 
to induce a sort of honourable under- 
standing that we gave up all formes 
claims. | 
Mr. Hume said the right honoura- 
ble gentleman had confounded toge- 
ther two things that were entirely 
dissimilar—loans and subsidies. Te 
would make the case clear: Suppose 
an individual had advanced a sum to 
another person on mortgage, and had 
subsequently made a bargain to pur- 
chase some goods from him, for which 


K he 
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he parde-was there any mconsiste ney 
in that man coming afterwards and 
claiming his mortgage? He should 
like to see the account current in which 
the items of set off were stated ; if it 
were not rendered, it would appear, 
as a learned gentleman had said on 
a former occasion, lke the composi- 
tion with an tnsolvent, and literally 
taking half-a-crown in the pound. 
The right honourable gentleman (the 
chancellor of the exchequer) states 
that we made a bargain for thirty 
millions of Austrian stock; but m 
that he was wrong. Mr. Hume here 
referred to the words of the treaty, 
which were—* 2,000 ,000/, sterling 
to be paid into the British treasury ;"" 
and though the following article stated 
that the money was to be paid by the 
houses of Barnng and Co, and Roths- 
child, of London, ** according to suchy 
terms as should be 


| 


near, brew - vel he 


avreed upon” 
contended that 
the terms were plunty as set forth 
inthe first article of the treaty. 

The resolutions were then agreed 
ti, and another, relative to the same 
subject: atter which the house re- 
sumed. The report was ordered to 
he recemved to-morrow. 

The other orders of the dav were 
then disposed of, and the house ad- 
rourned at haalt-past clever ov lock. 

beb. 27.—TVhe house bemg im a 
committee, 

Ner Henry Hardinge rose to move 
the ordnance estimats Ss and he Was 
happy to inform the committee, that 
there was a considerable dimimution 
mm every branch of the ordnance 
establishment. In the last year, the 
total sum to by 
L217,98200: in the present year it 
was 1,119.77 47., 


28. | 4e/. than last Veal . 


expended Was 


ty he less by 
and at trom 


that sum were dedi te ithe barrac ks, 


Wich had been transterred from the 
barrack 


LiTlipee estrmates © thy 


branch of the department, there 
would remain a real diminution of 
the ordnance of 67,000/.—of which 
there was in the extraordinaries the 
very considerable sum of OOOQL » 
but that very great saving he could 
not hope to consider as permanent, 
because mn the last vear the estitnates 
tor repairs had been reduced to the 
very lowest amount, Consistent with 
keeping the buildings in repair. He 
would, therefore, consider this sum 
of 55,0004 as a suspension rather 
than a diminution of expenditure, 
Under the item of unprovided, the 
small sum of 1,000/. only was want. 
ed for this vear. ‘The smallness of 
the SUD) arose from the hew mode ot 
keeping short accounts established 
by the master-general. ‘This result 
was the more eratifving, as this item 
was one of which the house was 
always jealous, as it was one tor 
which there was no estimate. The 
three items of ordinary, extraordi 
nary, and unprovided, comprised the 
total charge tor the ettective ord. 
nance estimates, and tell below what 
the finance committee of TSS. had 
thought the ordnance could be re- 
duced to. "This great reduction had 
been etlected by Id clerks being 
reduced ; and although a vreat addi 
tional labour had thus devolved upon 
those who remaimed to do the duty, 
yet to them the gratuities which had 
been objected to were disallowed. 
The next branch was the barracks, 10 
which there was also no icrease ot 
charge, though there was an apparent 
merease. The vote was for 114,531/ 
—the last year’s vote was 1000004, 
so that there was an apparent m- 
crease of 14,0002. but 16,0005 
ought to be deducted tor repalr, wv 
that in the barrack branch there was 
a saving also. Eleven barrack sta 


trons had be: n reduced: and in order 
to show the committee the Savile 
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har had been ethected since the 
sett. he would inform them that 
‘ve had, during the war, barracks for 
167,000 men, which were now re- 


duced to what was suthcient for 


12.000 men, bemeg a reduction of 


barracks for 125,000 men. — The 
expense during the war amounted 
«») 620.0002, now the amount was 
190.0004, so that there was a total 
aving of half a million; the trish 
vrtot the vote amountedto 134.0007, 
a this vote there was an excess of 
93.0004 to whieh, adding 5,000/ 
(or barracks transferred, there was a 
real increase of 28,0002, which was 

be attributed to the expense of the 
epairs of barracks. © Durmg the last 
summer, a Ccotmtnittee of Inspection 
had visited the whole of the bar- 
racks, and it was from their report 
that the present estimates were forme 
During the war, there were 
ruracks for SO,QOO men : now there 
were barracks tor 36,000 men, to 
vinch might be added, 3,000 men, 
that could be lodged in houses. lin 
the branch of commussariat of stores, 
thevotewas 182,795/., being 90,0007, 
more than last year. This increase 
rose from a cause which he hoped 
ti It arose 

mm a supply of 24,000 tron bed- 


teads, The soldiers had been li 


house would approve. 


tierto im double births, which micht 


hecessary mm time of war; but 
raimly there was no occasion for 
such wi arrangement during peace. 
the double births were formed by 
tages erected in the apartment, sn 
it It some instances there were 
ir beds in depth. ‘To remedy this 
myenience to men who had de- 
rved o wellof ther country, this 
idttional CXpense Was / 


Hear, hear, 


‘Ti ist of Charcve on 


f 


imecurred, 
There was also an 
account of 


to New South Wales and 


hese two items of 
Wladd 


It se'ty? 


ithonal ste TES would 
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fully account for the excess of the 
commussariat store branch. Having 
gone through the whole of the three 
great branches of the expenditure, 
he would conclude by moving: that 
the sum of 47,233/ be eranted to 
his majesty for defraying the charge 
of the salaries of the master-genera! 
and otheers employed at the ‘Tower 
and Pall-mall. 

Mr. Hume said it was but justice 
to the gallant otheer who had just 
sat down, to acknowledve that the 
estimates now on the table were 
much better arranged than they had 
been heretofore, ‘The gallant otticer, 
in referring to the report of the fi- 
nance committee, would recollect 
that committee gave only an ap- 
proximation to what was to be ex- 
pected in each of the departments ; 
and he would contend that they were 
stl greatly above what they ought 
He observed that the old 
stores were still brought imto these 


to be. 


estimates, though he had understood 
from the chancellor of the exchequer 
that they were to be meluded im the 
Ways and means. ‘That was the case 
with the navy estimates, and he saw 
no reason why it should not be so in 
these estimates. According to the 
present mode, they only St rved to 
prevent a fai comparison being 
made by an unnecessary diminution 
of the sums. total, beyond which 
many persons never looked, The 
house would be surprised, perhaps, 
to find that the estimates for the ord- 
nance were three times as great as 
they were in his (Mr. Humes’s) golden 
era of 1792. Were there, he would 
ask, anv circumstances in the state 
of the country to warrant such a 
difference 2 In his humble opinion 
there was not. In 1792, the ord- 
14,0002 ; 


nance estimates were 

in TS17. 1.284,0002; in TSts, 

1.212,000/.: in T8201, 1,325,0002 ; 

in PROP, DPAOOOA; me PS 25, 
| mE Cpe, 
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1,.217,0004; and now 1,119,000/. 
He would ask the committee, whe- 
tha r, alter the report of the muilitary 
commussion which had been express- 
ly appomnted ti » quire into these 
subjects, he was not justitied in call- 
ing wpon lis mayesty’s government 
to comply with the recommendations 
The proposed 
vote fol the expenses of the ‘Tower 
and the Pall-mall establishments was 
47,0004 ‘This, he was sure, might 
be reduced at least one-third. He 
had, upon a former occasion, stated 
the amount of the ordnance esta- 
bhishment in 1796, and had moved 
that the present expenditure should 
be approximated to that) amount. 


of that Commission ? 


‘To accomplish this obpect, he pro- 
posed the measure of ubnting the two 
departments, and thus saving at once 
trom 17,000/, to TS,Q00/. annually : 
but at seemed, as well trom tus ill 
suceess on that occasion, as from the 
pros nt vote, that there was an ex- 
traordinary pertinaeny im Keeping 
up the anmiount. 

ln the course of the last se SSTOD, 
house the 


propriety (1 doy AWay with the 


lye had submitted to the 
office of the lrewutenant-general. lt 
was then objected by a relt hou. 
ventheman thet the busiess of the 
‘Tower could not co on without the 
presence of that otheer, and upon 
this ground at was that the 
was refused. He | Mr. Hume 


how, therefore, ask whether lord 


otwon 


would 


» i] } } ‘ 
Lhe restord, the lmeutenant- 


tha ordnance, havc rot bye li absent 


Tron his presi the ereatel part ( { the 


your, and wihiethier it Wilts LOT how 
Wh Portuyal He had heard, within 
tha’ bast tw Lhire weeks, indeed, 
that oan eT thetiletwiht-ocnenal had 
) Tslwot ’ | } ’ ‘; I e | 
Lyene bdpepeointed, | Cand not ALLOW 
Whether the tia Wais Ss r tiot The 
duties of the heutenant-weneral had 
however, Li porto nexl Gury has 
a ' , | "y 

tr. ' ' COT rynpes hin 


ceheral of 


(Mr. Hume) in the opimon he had 
before entertained of the practica- 
bility of reduction. If it could be 
eflected in one instance, it was 
equally practi able in others, and he 
called upon the house to trv the ex- 
periment upon the present occasion, 
In the year 1796, the fourth year of 
the war, it appe ared by a report of ; 

committee of the house, of whic et 

late speaker was chatrman, that th 
total amount of the establishments 
in Pallemall and at the Tower was 
15,5002; now, mn time of peace, 1 
was 47,0002 [t was impossible, 
under any circumstances, even if the 
country were ten times richer than it 
, and the debt not one quarter of 
its present cumount, that such an in- 
crease could be warranted. This 
was the first tine we had been told 
that our expenditure was now re- 
duced to its lowest pitch, and it was 
now, therefore, that the house must 
consider whether the vote ought to 
be reduced or not. It they le tt a 
sum of BO.000/7, or 36.000/, which 
would be twice the amount of the 
year 1798, the committee would se 
that in a week the whole establish- 
ment would be re-modelled. The 
othice of clerk of the ordnance was, 
he beheved indispensably Necessaly, 
and its duties were ably pe rlormed : 
but that of the prin ipal storeke per, 
whose salary, exclusive of — fees, 
amounted to 750/., 
pensed with, 
whole ke }™ t. 
this Pris t t, 


Is 


J 


might be dis 
by the removal of thy 

While he was upen 
: he would state that 
held in his hand a statement of t 
fees edinedl by the store keeper for 
the admission to view the armory i 
the ‘Tower. He kre W of ho Taw 
that justified colonel Maclean, | 
In LSO6 raised these fees from ls. ' 
person, The samt 
charges were k pt up to this time, 
and appeared to produce a sum (| 
imnnum: of th 


hy { 
he 


Ys. for each 


P , 
th hOd/, per 
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the pound was paid to the principal 
storekeeper, and the remainder was 
divided amongst other otticers. He 
concluded by moving that 10,0007. 
should be reduced from the proposed 
votes, which would reduce the amount 
6) 37.0002, and would be double 
the amount for 1796. 

The amendment was then put. 

Sr Ho Hardinge did not) know 
exactly to which “point the honour- 
ble member's objections appled— 
whether they were respecting the 
establishment of the ordnance, or 

ntined to the case of the heutenant- 
eeneral. (Mr. Hume said ** Both.*’) 
He would tell the Committee that, mn 
the Pall-mall department, out of [87 
clerks, 27 had been reduced. The 
labour which was thrown upon the 
others was very great, as well from 
the diminution of number as trom 
the additional business of the barrack 
nud commussariat departments which 
had been transferred to them: and 
vet the hon. member proposed to 
reduce them still farther. As to the 
hection made by the honourable 
nember respec tine’ the old stores, he 
heeved to pomnt out that this was the 
mode particularly recommended by 
the military finance committee, and 

d been adopted Ih Consequence of 
Mat recommendation. — With respect 
of the heutenant- 
could assure the com- 


to the absence 
reneral, he 
mittee, that although the noble lord 
ad been unavoidably absent on his 


private busimess, the conduct of the 


ard of ordnance had been perfectly 


‘thable. In the first place, as to 
more immediately attectine the 
Mracter of the noble lord in’ this 
DSACHON, it was well known that 
hoble lord commanded the Por- 


<1 army, and. that Upon his 


revolue 
|» Wer, very 


themselves. }» rhaps. pre- 


Th trom Riv day eCIre the 
nary party then in 
ely fey 
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vented his landing. When after- 
wards an opportunity offered for his 
returning thither, and he was sum- 
moned to do SO, he asked leave of 
the master-general, who granted it, 
and he went to Lisbon im the begin- 
ning of October last. At the end of 
November, the master-general wrote 
to him, requiring his return by the 
latter end of December, tor the pur- 
pose of discharging the duties of his 
othice. ‘To this letter, lord Beresford 
replied, by sending in his resigna- 
tion, and informing the master- 
general, that the state of his private 
affairs at Lisbon rendered it impos- 
sible for him then to quit it. As to 
the duties of his othee,. they were 
twotold: first, he had to conduct the 
business of the department in the 
absence of the master-general : and 
secondly, to perform his own duties 
as a board ofticer. Since his ab- 
sence the first had never occurred, tor 
the master-general had always been 
Some meonventence had 
but the 


no case been SUS- 


present. 
been felt as to the second ; 
business had im 
pended. A great part of it had been 
transacted by the master-gveneral and 
the officers of the board, particularly 
his honourable friend behind, who, 
with some others, had, to his know- 
ledge, been engaged for a considera- 
ble time between ereht and ten hours 
a day. (Hear, hear). ‘They had done 
this with the utmost cheerfulness, im 
the hope of the noble lord's return. 
The hon. member would ask, why 
the appointment of a heutenant- 
ceneral was not made im Decem- 
her last > He (sr UL Hardinge) 
replied, that it was beeause his lord- 
ship's services had been so valuable 
that the master-eeneral kept his re- 
signation; and he, as well as the 
other olfleers, pri ferred to do his 
duty themselves while any chance of 
hes return remamed. Finding, how- 


eve? 








ever, last week, that this was still 
uncertamn, the master-general belt 
compelled to accept the resignation; 
and the name of sir George Murray 
upon Whose distinguished merits tt 
Wits HNReCessdly for lum then to en- 
larve) had been submitted to his 
majesty, Who had been pleased to 
appoint that gallant officer to the 
prot of heutenant-ceine ral. ‘The hon. 
member's proposal to transter the 
establishment from Pall-mall to the 
‘Tower, or from the ‘Tower to Pall- 
mall, was totally impracticable; 1 
Vas Hnpossible that both could be 
accommodated im ether place. As 
to transporting the stores to W ool- 
wich, this had been already done, as 
recara d the ordnance, mm conformity 
to the suggestions of the military 
committee, and only the arms and 
hohter stores re mamed im the Tower. 
As ao osavine of OO L0007, had been 
ettected since TS 19, and the vote tor 
las vear was diminished in that sum 
npon the expenditure and not Upon 
the vote, he really thought the hon. 
member had no mght to quarrel with 
if. Hear, Li l 
Vre lh 


vicdded 


explammed, and the 


Wher the numbers 


. 
! ‘ } 
trredudnwent, thy 


poe rveturn to the wallerv. we 
tiher the vote 
t £292, for the ce 
Woolwrel. weir 1 Was a reed to. 

{ pon the mrotron that 3 mS4/. by 


martmients, af 


ranted for thy hal wl hore ana 


? ‘ 


V ] sued. thyat nless thi 
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covermment would compel Cortu and 
Zante,and other places im the Tonian 
Isles, to keep up their own establish. 
ments as they were able to do, and 
as by the treaties thev ought, he did 
not see how any reduction could by 
effected im this item. 

The votes of 4,143/. tor master. 
eunners, and of O7,3-4/. tor th 
corps of engimeers, Sappers, and mi- 
ners were then agreed to. 

The vote of 247,205/. tor th 
regiment of artillery, verecd to, 

The next motion was for the sum 
of 29,0907, to detray the eX penises of 
the brigade ot roval horse artillery. 
rocket and riding tr Ops. — Agreed t0, 

The next motion was for the sum 
of 1.7582. for defraying the expenses 
of the director-general of the field 
train.—Avreed to, 
£7,044. for detraying the expens: 
of the medical department of the ord- 
nance.— Agreed to, 

{4,070, for defraying the expenses 
of the establishment of professors, 
masters, &c.. of the Royal Military 
\cademy, at Woolwich. 

tFoold. to defray the eXpense vl 
certain extraordimaries i the colonies 
and islands of Great Britain, deduc- 
Ing £30,000, for old stores, &c. 

t 1,090. tor the extraordimartes o! 
the ordnance office, not provided tor. 
—_ \ore ed te, 

CSO. tor the othce of ordnance 
1 freland, 

The chairman reported progress 
and asked leave to sit agam, and the 
report was ordered to be received 0! 
Monday next. 
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CHAP. I. 


Breach of Privtleqge—South America—West India Colonies —Spain—Alen 


J OUSE of Commons, March Ist. 

a= Mr. Abereromby rose iw hits 
place to complain of a most eToass 
and unwarrantable attack upon tree- 
dom of debate mm the house of com- 
mons. 

A sense of whit he owed to him- 
self, to the house, and to the protes- 
sion of which he was a member, 
unposed upon him the duty of com- 
pl uning of this attack from the seat 
of pubhie justice, and by the ford 
hizh chancellor of England. 

“On Saturday morning, (proceed- 
ed Mr. Abere romby }, L happened to 
bem the court of exchequer, when a 
person with whom bt had no intimate 
acquaintance, but of whose accuracy, 
character, and honour, | had no 
ground to entertam: the smallest 
doubt, addressed me to this effect :-— 
He came to me and said, * Mr. Aber- 
cromby, TL have just heard a reply 
from the lord chancellor to what you 

suid upon Mr. Williams's motion.’ I 
then asked what it was that the lord 
chancellor had said ; to which he an- 
swered, ©The lord chancellor has 
oo. to you, that you have sent 
lortiy an CT tals sehood tO the pul 
a the enasked him if he was sure 
he laboured under no mistake. He 
msWered, * ( ertaiily hot: 


the nl } y 
he Chancellor referred to 


Men with 


‘ 


because 
* Crentle- 
rowns on their hacks, 


Act. 


He knew not how lord Eldon was 
entitled to animadvert from the seat 
of justice upon the conduct of the 
members of that house, but he felt 1 
to be due to himself not to let it pass 
over without calling for the serious 
attention of the house to the subject. 
In the course of that evening, he had 
of himself, and without) communt- 

cating with any other person, come 
to the opinion that he could not suf- 
fer itto pass without observation. He 
then took care to state to a ventle- 
man of the profession, who held a 
seat in the house, and whom he knew 
to be in the intimacy of lord Eldon, 
that it was lus intention to bring the 
whole subject before the house ; that 
he was solely and exclusively go- 
verned by the sense of injustice which 
had been done to him, and the duty 
which he owed to the house. He 
further request d that the lord chan- 
cellor’s mind might be imyited to a 
calm deliberation upon the expres- 
sions Which he had used : and unless 
he were to alter his resolution before 
Monday morning, he wished it to be 
understood that at was fis intention 
to complain to the house, which he 
mentioned in order to cive the gen- 
tleman to whom he was speaking, o1 
any othe person Whe rrr be Tee 
quested, an opportunity: to attend ; 
and that so that friend, whoever he 
mieht 
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tight be, of the lord chancellor, 
should be enabled to state to his 
lordslup, fully and faithtully, all that 
he (Mr. Abercromby) would say. He 
had no doubt of that information 
having been faithfully communicated 
to the noble lord. 

He had now stated, as clearly as 
he could, the means which he had 
taken of ascertaining, with precision, 
the very expressions which the lord 
chancellor used. It was material to 
observe what meaning was given in 
the apprehension of others by the 


He would 


now state what those expressions 


tatement of his lordship, 


were—and for that purpose he would 
read the report of them, as they were 
conveyed to the public by the news- 
papers which m pont of fact was 
wecurate, and Wiis forthe 4 corrobo- 


the short-hand writer's 


rated by 
notes -——"* As at had be nh Pe pore sented 
that thy person who Sits here, did 
These baa t by li arming certain motions 
without the signature of counsel— 


tivat is to Sav, when motions have 
| 


been made to discharge an order of 
the vice chancellor, or the master of 


thre rolls, that Sti I motwons have by en 


brought on without the srenature of 


counsel L have only to. state, that 
having been m this court since 1778, 
whenever a motion had been made 
before the master of the rolls, which 
ne had retused to allow, or which he 
did allow—and Hipon an apple ation 
to the chancellor to vary what the 


master of the rolls had done, ar to 


destroy it altogether ; so agam, when- 
ever a motion had be n made Ln fore 
the vice ¢ hacanne t llor, and counsel had 
been of opinion that the motion had 
been unproperly granted or dise 


charged, the party had always in all 


thease cases been at Libne ty to move 
Wah, Wilh a View to set tlhe thattel 
t ' ! { "Ehabarye Ofer nse | 

* \ Té tifa) 1? 


Yr ottye practises 


of the court as it had obtained since 
the period I have mentioned, all } 
can sav is, that I have not a mght to 
tax the king’s subjects in that way, 
With respect to appeals and rehear- 
ings, it is supposed that [ have heard 
them on new evidence, and thereby 
brought discredit on some part of the 
court. It is an utter falsehood.’ He 
would take the opportunity of saying 
that there was nothing in the business 
before lord Eldon which could have 
called tor the animadversions ; they 
must have been altogether premedi- 
tated, 

He went on with the statement— 
* On re-hearings, it 1s always com- 
petent to read the evidence elven in 
the cause, though it was not read in 
the court below, either by the judge 
or the counsel : further than that the 
court does not go. On appeals, 1 
only reads what has been read m the 
court below, and that practice L have 
never departed from in any one In- 
stance. Therefore, really, betore 
things are so represented, particularly 
by gentlemen with gowns on their 
hacks, they should at least take care 
to be accurate, for it is their business 
Upon which a Mr. A. 
observed to his lordship — ** Upon 
motions it would be nnpossible for 
To that the lord 
* Such motions 


to he so,”” 


counsel to eertity.”” 
chancellor replied 

as | have referred to have been made 
for half a century, and never with 
the signature of counsel ; and yet the 


public are told that the signature of 


counsel is necessary by act of parlia- 
ment, and that | have dispensed with 
it.” Hie postponed the details as to 
the expressions which the lord chan- 
cellor imputed to him as the crounds 
of his anmmadversions, until he put 
the house m possession ot what he 
had actually said. Who was 11 that 


The lord 


From what 


uttered these CNPFESSLODS ‘ 


chancellor of Eneland. 
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slace did he utter them? From the 
me atot justice. Was it to be tolerated 
that individuals should be accused 
from the seat of justice of uttering 
flsehoods 2 But, said the honoura- 
ble member, what was the fact— 
what had been the expressions used 
«y which the noble lord had alluded ? 
He stated then that opmion which he 
had always enterti uned-—it was the 
first opinion in order, in that series 
f his argument, and therefore the 
better calculated to show the ten- 
ency of all the rest which he put 
— upon the usefulness of that in- 
qury. He took occasion to allude 
ty the two cases # bankruptcy and 
lunacy. He state d that in some in- 
ances, it had been known that ap- 
plication was made to the vice chan- 
cellor for an order in a_ bankrupt 
petition, and, upon being refused, 
immediate application was made to 
the lord chancellor; so that, im his 
view of the subject, it would be ma- 
terial for the Commissioners to remark 
in how many instances, occurring be- 
tween the years 1813 and IS19, the 
urt had allowed such motion for 
a rs to be appealed from without 
the signature of counsel. He further 
tated, that in the year IS19 a great 
nd valuable alteration had been in- 
troduced, by which the signature of 
counsel was declared to be requisite. 
He stated the particular case which 
had led to the order, and in’ which, 
the signature of counsel not being 
, pended, lord Eldon had ordered 
that the motion should be signed by 
counsel, which custom at present con- 
tinued. He had taken occasion to 
remark, that one great objection to 
the vice chancellor's court. was. the 
merease of appeals, and the multi- 
pucation of business: and therefore 
iid the maim one of the 
ct which created that court, had 
tailed, by neglecting to exclude ape 
Tromiat, We bad stated. that m 


one object 


appeals upon decree, or upon motions 
for further directions, the practice 
had always required that the petition 
should be signed by counsel, which 
gave some security to the suitors 
against perverse litigation ; but that 
upon motions, there was no such se- 
curities, and that operated to the 
disadvantage of suitors generally ; 
because the litigious parties would be 
likely to go immediately to lord El- 
don—that they not only go to the 
lord chancellor, but they went with 
the best opportunity which could be 
furnished them of violating the sacred 
principle of appe: al, with pe rhaps the 
worst evidence im their possession : 
for by discussion before the vice 
chancellor, they learnt the defect and 
weakness of their case, and that defect 
and weakness they readily supplied 
before the lord chancellor. The con- 
sequence had been, was, and must 
be, that a case was commonly car- 
ried betore the lord chancellor ditter- 
ing essentially from that upon which 
the vice chancellor pronounced - and 
the further consequence must be, that 
this abuse of the right of appeal, lead- 
ing to a difference of conclusion upon 
the same cases by the two judges, 
must prove derogatory to the dignity 
of the court. Such, to the best of 
his recollection, was m= etlect: the 
substance of his observations ; and 
such, he declared it to have been his 
intention to offer to the house at the 
time. (Hear.) What said the lord 
chancellor on this subject ? The lord 
chancellor said that a considerable 
number of motions had been receiv- 
ed before the court of chancery on 
appeal, which had heen decided up- 
on before by the master of the rolls 
without the signature of counsel. So 
he (Mr. Abercromby) lad said: he 
had the sanction of the lord chancel- 
lor to confirm the accuracy of It. 

If the house would not protect its 
who engaged in sc uSsIOn 


members 
from 
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from despotism and tyranny —and 
what tvranny, what despotism, could 
exceed this 2>—would wo oper destroy 
the whole freedom of debate ?>— 
(Cheers. If such things must be 


endured, at lord Eldon mucht say ot 


NN anh as he I Te sad ot hin, wWliat 


security had they tor the treedom ot 


\\ brat would Lye thie Sittlae 
trom oof any centh man who was at 
once a member of the law and of the 


house ? He could het }> rsuade hanmi- 


debate , 


St It that there Was ho re dress tobe had. 
It was a fit case for the mite ference of 


the house. It they rel ised redress—if 


thy \ did hot take Sonne de ISIvVe and 
rigorous step to right themselves s. the 
freedom of debate was cone—thi il 


CPO LC TCL pr nae Lic 


privils es Wel 


| !) bolae Spirit Were Gone, It such 
things ¢ ld > Without remone- 
1 without redress, fare- 
to mde pendence ana publi 
! yeXpectation of them, mn 
the porofessron of the law. For of this 
were the situation of any gentleman 
ippened to be a member of 
thy e, what must be the situation 
t \ nicht 3 Wwe th 
1) pope Wary »alop ELETDIESE [ Tiv ! 
t by Mir. Aber nov, trad, ane 
\\ I af rhe’ Carne, tor bye 
' eC) etul t vieWsS ihn? jot - 
1 (‘}) He protested 
that he did net ise tli question 
t nanv hostile feelings towards lord 
an cheer byvit by wise | 1) 
lat bo rnest id UnWwiar- 
? toalyle ta k rtine I horn 1 ¢ - 
bate. beech thal WO Cisopies 
fhitny tor evel i member Col the 
t wey CuSquiahity tuum 
' prot bom f 
clo ltl inw 
} ’ \ ' } ' ' 
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would be for the house to det rman 
whiat step should be next taken. H 
moved that Mr. Farquharson, gy 
323, Strand, be ordered to ate 
tend this house to-morrow, Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr. Canniny.—There IS ho man 
who heard the hon. and learned gen. 
tlheman’s speech, ho member of thy 
profession to which he belongs, 1 
one of the trends by whom he i 
surrounded, who makes more allow. 
ance than | do for the fe elings which 
he has evineed, or renders more sin- 
} 


He Thode. 


cere tribute of praise for t 
“ation and propriety with which ly 
has CN press d them. He has dis. 
plaved an anxiety that is creditabl 
to lim, to tree himself trom: an im- 
putation whiach, as far as WV test 
MOnV LOS, he is not suby Ct tos tor, 
without being enough a protessio 

man to be aware thoroughly of th 
importance of the distinction betwee 
what he stated the other mivht, and 
what he elsewhere was understood to 
have stated, | can most unequivocally 
state, that in lis argument that night, 
the impression on my mind was, that 
eo out of his way to throw 


~ 


he did not 
imMputations on the lord chancel- 
lor, or to make what has happened 
in the court of chancery matter o! 
mndividual blame, not the result ot } 
faulty system. (Hear, hear, hear. 
That) was the Mpresstor Oath Ts 


mond: and if my testimony ha 


beem required, L should have be 
as ready to state elsewhere, as | has 
tate here, that there Wals 


Viv 


| 
Pheer) it) 
nothing uttered by the hon. 


learned member on that occasil 


Whe went beyond the faim line 
CUISCUSSION, OF WHE h could justin ii) 
Purhiish a cround ot px rsotmal offence. 


\dniutting this, Sit, | can feel lls 


that the py Ihe < nad I Arie a ur ritle Whi. 


strong mi the recollection of las pur- 


prose ail the line, ind of has mode 


Qeocnutingg that PHT POs, ota 
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ave avoided feeling surprise and 
enation at findig his speech 
psn with terms of so gross a 
sharacter as those winch have been 
applied to it. But, sir, in his state- 
sent to the house, the hon. and 
le n ned eentleman has dropped one 
of the transaction ; he has drop- 

ped + the consideration whether what 
e said justifiably was reported cor- 


rectly to. the lord chancellor, as if 


there could be nothing im the chan- 
nel in which what was said here was 
onveved to the noble lord, which 
might have perverted its meaning. 
Hear.) Here agai, as an unlearned 
person, I must remark, that | am 
not capable of discriminating the 
ditterence between what has been 
actually reported, and what the hon. 
and learned gentleman actually said ; 
* those on Whose knowledge of the 
ihject LE fully rely, assure me, that 
while in the speec h actu: ly made by 
e hon. and learned centleman there 
was nothing of which the lord chan- 
cellor would justly complain ; vet in 
report conveyed to the noble 
lord, there was that colour given to 
the hon. and learned g@entleman’s 
observations, which, though mot ma- 
termally different to an unprofessional 
eve, Was false and incorrect, and 
breast of 


Calculated to excite m the 


eyudge to whom they referred, the 


same feeling of indignation for which 
he had made a not less generous al- 
lowance, when manifested by the 

n. and learned gentleman. (Hear.) 
Wh itthen, sir, is the conclusion to 
which thie hon. and learned eentle- 
at last ? That whatever 


and here, and musrepresented 


Hah CONES 


‘toed ie aflecting any person hieh 
person agamst whom it 1s 


reeted must pout 


! . 2 


up with it quiet 
any sistinely > Sir, af there be 
N lauitin what ha happened, the 


1) a) r Ow) ht whice. or rather 
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in our Own connivance: a fault 
which IT do not indiette with any 
wish to see ft corrected: a fruit 
which has produced mealculable be- 
nefits to the country, but which, 
amidst all its advantages, has this 
inconvemence, that when the cha- 
racters of tdividuals are under dis- 
cussion here, the smallest vartation, 
the most unintentional misrepresen- 
tation of what is here uttered may 
harrow up the feelings of the justest 
man in the country, by the imputa- 
tion of principles or practices which 
he has abhorred. (Hear) ‘The hon. 
and learned gentleman has said, that 
a judge should take no cognizance of 
what is said of him here. What! is 
itof no consequence that in courts 
in which a judge administers justice, 
he should be known to sit with clean 
hands? or is it unnatural that he 
should be anxtous to refute, before 
those who are the best pudges of then 
truth or falsehood, the amputations 
which he may suppose have been 
levelled at him. = (Hear.) ‘The hon. 
and learned gentleman will acquit 
me of the charge of contending, that 
either on this or any other occasion, 
a judee should discharge his duty 
to himsell without reference to his 
duty towards others, or that he should 
make observations on statements, of 
the authentienty of which he is. not 
satished : readily, Lam sure, wall 
he acquit me of the idea of Sheltering 
myself under the techmieality of de- 
nying, that what was said by. the 
lord chancellor had reference to what 
Butat had not 


passed in this house, 
mm the sense 


reference, | am sure, 


and learned ventle- 


which the how. 
man attributed to it —not an the 
creat officer of the crown 


Wo mitimidate a member 


sense of a 
atte mptin: 
of the house of commons— but ofan 
individual, feeling, pr rhaps, too sen- 
affer a publ 

lite 


ably for bas character, 
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hfe of great ment, and of whom 1t 
might he said, that he wore his heart 


tipwon bias sleeve, 


bor daws to peck al 


and dreaded too much every tritling 
attack, as stnking at the vitals of his 
reputation, fras a faultto be so sen- 
sitive—it isa fault ina it ible man; 
but at will be hard on publie men 
that at should be so severe ly visited 
as the hon. and learned gentleman 
proposes; for Pam sure that. the 
course he ports out can lead us to 
litth: less than an accusation of the 
most serious kind. TP certamly wish 
that a different Course hac heen 
taken by the noble lord, and that 
in the tume that laps d between the 
debate im this house and the end ot 
thy week, he had recurred to other 


] 


festimony which ought have set him 


night as to the words actually uttered 
by the hon. and learned oenth an. 
Hear, hear, from. the Opposition. } 
That ato to be regretted that the 
noble lord hy Th The cleeted this pore Cali- 
tron PE admit, but that he could trea- 
ire up the musstatement to take an 
Opportunity of wreaking dis ven- 
ePeCANCEe OL AN madividual, Is what ho 
man would belreve of anmothe r.. and 


what anv one who knows. the 


cha- 
racter of the noble lord will not 
The 

iter-general here whisypr red to 
Mr. Canning. }) TP hav 


dream of attnbutine to him. 
made this 
servation supposing it to be true 
threat thre lord ‘ byearye t Hor had seen the 
reported observations of the hon. 
and learned rentleman SOOT! atte r 
but my hon. and 


it irned trienad, whe 1S 


they were utte red : 


LCcpuarnite df 


' ] ¢ +) 
vith the facet, f ! th e paper 
Iti! thie \ tty by teal 
' } ! 

‘ "s cl ntlemia 
” put ante ¢ ft the lord 
tt \ Sait \ rli- 
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court. Then, sIr, are the hon. and 
learned gentleman and the lord chap. 
cellor so situated that the « hara tet 
of the one or of the other must suf. 
fer? (Hear, hear.) There is, it Ap. 
wears to me, an intermediate path, 
What the hon. and learned gentle. 
man said could not justly have given 
offence, while in that misrepresenta. 
tion, not wilful, and not imexcusable, 
of the hon. and learned gentleman's 
observation, is to be found a justifie 
cation of the warmth of the noble 
lord. (Hear.) The hon. and learned 
cventleman has vindicated himself in 
the face of the house and of th 
country, and it will appear im him 
somewhat appre aching to the temper 
which he has attmbuted to the lord 
chancellor, if he press his motion: 
and T see no motive which need 
preclude him trom receiving: the best 
and most substantial satisfaction, in 
the assurance that what he really did 
say did not excite the feelings which 
the misrepresentation of what he did 
Say has led to the expr ssion of, 
Hear, hear.) Sir, with these feel- 
Ings, and to prevent the commence- 
ment of a proceeding the termination 
of which we cannot anticipate, and 
with the fullest 
hon. and learned gentleman has set 
himself entirely nicht, I take the 
liberty to oppose his motion, 

Vr. Brougham. —|f the only jit 
thes, str, here this night were lord 
Eldon and my hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Abercrombie), if the ouly 
obrec ts were the putting my hon. and 
learned friend im the right, and the 
puttme the lord chancellor in the 
wrong. | should be satistied that yus- 
hice has been done to both prirtles, 
ind that both objects have heen 
camed: the first object) by my hon. 
ae 


admission that the 


learned friend's own speech; 
thre econad, hy thy admission ( { thre 


hy? hon. Ww hays defenet 


secretary, 
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f his noble colleazue—a detence, 
the candour of which was great, the 
firness not little, and of which the 
moderation and the skill are equally 
deserving of praise. A defence, in- 
deed, of the lord chancellor it can 
hardly be called ; it is an admission 
of the charge agaist him, and an 
humble and submissive, and by no 
means injudicious speech in extenu- 
ation. (Hear, hear.) But, sir, be- 
sides my hon. and learned friend, 
besides the lord chancellor, does it 
not occur to you that there is a third 
party, and my honourable and learn- 
ed friend must forgive me for saying, 
amore important one than either of 
the others. Besides his character, 
across Which not a shadow of a shade 
has been cast in the estimation of 
those that know him, and which 
now, by the confession of all men, 
has been so unjustifiably attacked, 
is there not a Ingher interest: con- 
cerned in the present question—the 
uiterest of the privileges of this house 
of parhament ?—privileges which, if 
the gross attack upon them that has 
been brought under our notice be 
disregarded, can exist) no longer, 
except to be laughed at by those 
who hate us—to be trampled on by 
those who would assail us—to be 
found) powerful) only against the 
weak, and impotent against the 
powertul. (Hear, hear.) Let but an 


} “- 
editor of a hewspaper be accused of 


encroaching on our privileges—let a 
reporter be accused of musrepresent- 
Ing any thing that has taken place 
here, and commenting too freely on 
NS Musrepresentation, it does not 
follow, indeed, that he is brought at 
ence to the bar (nor is this the stage 
in which any Su li thing is demanded 
here), but, let a complaint once be 
made, and there is no delay in bring- 
Me the ottence im a distinet shape 
under the cognizance of the house. 


We do not hear that it was done in 
a moment of irritation (hear, hear) 
—that the ottender had conceived 
the privileges of the press to be at- 
tacked (a laugh)—we do not hear it 
said, ** we must excuse this warmth 
In editors or in reporters ; don't ex- 
amine the case—don't Come to a 
vote—don't let us visit a mistake: if 
he had waited forty-eight hours, and 
had taken the slightest: pains to in- 
form himself on the subject. we 
should have escaped; he would not 
have made his remarks, for he would 
have found there was no ground for 
them. (A Jaugh, and hear, hear, 
hear.)"’ 

This is not the detence which ts 
set up such cases, but it 1s pre- 
cisely the defence set up for the no- 
ble lord, and | cannot conceive that 
hereafter, if this case passes unno- 
ticed, it will be any thing less than 
insane to talk of vindicating, as 
against more humble individuals, the 
privileges which the chancellor 1s 
admitted to have violated; for no 
one, | imagine, will deny that he 
has most grossly violated the privi- 
leges of parliament. (Hear, of dis- 
sent from the ministerial bench; loud 
enies of hear, from the opposition.) 
Then, sir, of this be not a violation 
of the privileges of parhament, I 
should be glad to know what is con- 
ceived to be one? (Hear, hear.) — | 
remember one of the late cases in 
which this house has vindicated its 
privileges by harsh measures; it sent 
an individual, not a high and power- 
ful one, indeed, but an humble imdi- 
vidual, | believe a printer, (Gale 
Jones) for five or six months to 
Newgate, because he violated our 
privileges. The ground of that pro- 
ceeding against Gale Jones was a 
quibble upon two lines of the bill of 
nights—that no man shall be ques- 
tioned for any thing said in parhia- 

ment, 
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ment, in any other court or place ; 
and thy 
Wis, that he beac placarded Ol} thre 


act attributed to (sale. Jones 


concernihy thre Cole 
t the house, 


walls a cyte stor 
duct of a member which 
was to be debated at some spouting 
club. No one, not merely no law- 
yer, but no one who can read and 
has common sense, can suppose that 
the bill of rghts means any thing 
bke what was attributed to it or 
that the goestionmng am any. other 
court or p the word * place” 
was the occasion tor the (yt ilolole can 


have hac th =6V TOW 


_ 


price irdime othe 


treet or canvassing a member's 


caometuet wp a debating club: but | 
do think, that without quibbliaw, the 
conduct of lord Eldon approaches 


near to oa violation of that declara- 


hon. at re marks (on the cond ct ot 


t member of parhament, not ma 
potter eTely, bout my a Court. He 
a lauel), 


He does not 
ri vd offer rep Wis: he does hot take 


does not question, Was true 


/ pat audita 


his paper to any one who could have 
informed hime what was said by my 
hon. and learned friend : he cid het 
HL LOW the rf ist tie for net WN, byt 


} } 
proceeded Without Herat tw pPro- 


Previn His sent Hee, ind Carry the 
whitence mto exnecutton, Hear, hear. 
~ sir, that the language | 
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iver od Woheotoa Tittie tow Strohe 


| tthh SUITE 


Wath the noble lord's MtentWOns | 

vt nothing to do: atom the ten- 
leneyo ot bis acts PE omust look to: 
What satetv. can 7 


house, 


member of the bar sit i this 


it the head of the court in whieh he 
pr The t! | { which at IS Cone 
hiuecd—t which thre means of (XIst- 
ence ind it may | t ISistence 
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rewards of a former lite, and, as ty 
as the profession Is concerned, + 
close that hfe tor ever. (Hear, hear. 
ldo not say that the lord « Lary C10} 
has done this; but if his conduct be 
hehtly passed over, this may be don 
with impunity; and what a state js 
that mm which will be placed th 
members of that profession Who 
have a duty to discharge here. Hear, 

The only detence that has been set 
up for the lord chancellor Is, that 
there was somethine im the proceed. 
mg on his part as hasty me itself as it 
was extraordinary on the part of that 
learned yudge. (Hear, hear.) That 
His condu a lye sides beime ndec rous 
to the house, shewed = rashness and 
Impatience very unsuitable to. the 
judgment seat, and that theretore it 
(Hear, hear.) | 


vreatly fear that no one out of this 


IS to bye eX¢ used, 


house will see the streneth of this 
plea, and that i we refuse to deal 
With this offence, and reserve our 
wrivileges to crush those humbler in- 
dividuals from whose attacks we have 
no danger to apprehend, even to 
this ignoble purpose they wall be 
found imettectual. TP persons con- 
nected with the press, or any persons 
in intertor stations to the lord chan- 
cellor, should feel any wish to hold 
ls up to public scorn, or to port our 
proceedings m_ characters, however 
false (for it is admutted that the re- 
presentation this meht m (uestlon Ts 
altogether false) 
why he should allow such a wish to 


; 1} cannot conceive 
remain, to the uttermost degree, un- 
vratitied. But if that wish) should 
be mdulged im, it will be ridiculous, 
or worse than ridiculous, to arm our- 
selves with the terror oft privilece _ to 


enard acamst richieule or mvective, 
while we take no means to secure 
ourselves against a repetition of this 
eross and dangerous attack on th 


lebat Se ad ui 


freedom of ‘) 
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ndependence of so many of our 
me mbers. (Hear, hear, hear. ) 

Vr. Peel observed, that he was 
y no means inclined to: pursue the 
se just recommended, viz. tor the 
house to take the first step, and then 
ey meet the ditliculties that must mne- 
vitably present themselves. li Was 
wtinitely better calmly to weigh 
those ditticulties before the house was 
volved in them (hear.) There 
were here two questions that seemed 

shave been contounded : first, had 
there been any breach of the privi- 
lezes of the house, or such a breach 

sit was expedient pra > Second, 
had there been any attempt to threat- 
en any member of the learned pro= 
fession, to deter him from the dis- 
charge of lus duty ? The latter ap- 
rt ired to him infinite ‘ly more unport- 
ant, for a breach) of privilege was 
of far less Consequence than to con- 
sider whether there had been an at- 
tack , the independence of a 
f parliament. As to the 

irst question, it was certainly very 

diticult for any individual to say i 
how many instances in the day the 
privileges of the house were infring- 
ed. Members themselves were guilty 
of constant breaches, and within the 
list Wo years Constant and irregular 
references had been made to the pro- 
eecdings in the house of lords. The 
{tosserottence was avoided by talking 
t * another plu a. 
® delivered there; but this was a 

vere evasion, and perhaps it would 

much better to make direct allu- 
nes and at once to answer remarks 
ade by the peers, than to resort to 
4S apparently unworthy expedient, 

Was most material to this discussion, 

r member that the 
t direct bres ach of 


hit mber Y 2 


and of speech- 


origin of it 
privilege, at 
hth house connived—the pub- 


it had 


bewer to entoree its orders, but 


hon ot Its pre Weed nes. 
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he admitted that it was much wiser 
to continue the permission, than to 
put a stop to the practice, There 
was a balance of evils, but the advan- 
tage predominated ino favour of the 
publication of debates. Yet, great 
mconvenlences sometiines arose, and 
the present was a striking and preg- 
nant proof of the muschiet. The 
hon. member (Mr. Abercrombie) 
had made a speech retlecting on eu 
individual —it was printed next morn- 
ing, and it was watted, not only to 
every district of this kingdom, but to 
all parts of the world where the Eng- 
lish language was understood. The 
speech contamed a charge avast the 
first pudge of the dand, that) he had 
evaded an act of parliament, to dis- 
parage another judge, his coadjutor ; 
and a regard to common justice, inde- 
pendent of feclings of wounded ho- 
nour, induced the lord chancellor to 
come forward and deny the accusation. 
On what ground did the house permit 
the publication of its debates? Because 
it felt sensible of the immense advan- 
taves of unrestricted discussion ;— but 
if the publication carried falsehood 
on the face of it, an opportunity 
ought to be attorded for asserting the 
truth. If the 
charges to be made—it it promoted 
their circulation, it never Could recon- 
cile with its sense of justice a refusal 
to allow the party caluminated an op- 
portunity for vindication (hear, hear.) 
If with the warm feclmgs of an Eng- 
lishman, the party had made use of 
intemperate language, he (Mr. Peel) 
maimtamed that the distinction was 


house enabled false 


just, that the lord chancellor had 


not been culty of the first: attack. 
Being himself accused, he claimed 
the ordinary right of beme heard im 
his own de fence, and he declared, 
“Pam not guilty,” or in other words, 
“Tt is an utter falsehood” 


opposition benches.) It 
would 


(¢ heers 


from the 
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would be, indeed, the establishment 
of the grossest tyranny if calummious 
debates were to be published, and no 
means of refutation were afforded 
(hear, hear, hear.) An honourable 
and learned gentleman had said that 
on his person or his’ property he 
might endure an attack, but his cha- 
racter must be preserved inviolate. 
The lord chancellor said the same 
(much cheering.) Tf his character 
were assailed, and he had no oppor- 
tunity of defending himself im_ the 
place where it was attacked, he was 
driven to the press, through the me- 
dium of which he was injured, to re- 
pel the imputation (hear.) The whole 
question was altered by the conni- 
vance at publication ; but when an 
honourable member printed his own 
speech, a court of justice drew the 
distinction : he made himselt person- 
ally responsible, and must answer 
for it in damayes (hear! from = Sir 
F. Burdett.) The honourable baro- 
net nought mtimoate his dissent, but 
there was a clear distinction between 
the puto ition oma hewspaper and 
the authorised purlolre ation by a mem- 
ber. ‘The case for Mr. Hope had 
been mentions d, Cones wing that 
his character was attacked, what did 
he do? He applied to the member 
Whose speech was reported ; and that 
gentleman mught very 
reasonably reply, that he did not 
feel hamself responsible for what 
appeared in aie wspaper. He (Mr. 
Peel) did not wish to dwell upon a 
mingled with 
mind of the 
honourable member: he would there- 


honourable 


top Which must be 


painful feelings im the 


fore only sav, that the house had very 
fitly voted Mr. H pe guilty of a breach 
of privilege But what « Nirse Was 
mursued with regard to Mr. Menzies 2 
He had not appealed to the 


PI 
able The rhiby r re carding has Speer in ° 


I Mour- 


hie found MMethine printed 1) ’ 


newspaper, and, as it was false, he 
gave it a contradiction through the 
same channel: the resolution, there 
fore, was merely, **that Mr. Menzies, 
having explained his conduct to the 
satisfaction of the house, he is re. 
lieved trom further attendance.” 
(Mr. Peel) would concede that thy 
hon. member for Calne was able ip 
this case to prove all he had Stated : 
but the lord chancellor could not be 
brought to the bar for a breach of pn. 
vilege, because he took upon limseli 
to contradict only what he found re. 
ported in a newspaper (hear) — Thy 
subject’ was complicated to all but 
professional men ; but it appeared that 
motions made before the vice chan- 
cellor night be repeated betore th 
lord chancellor, without the signatun 
of counsel; but appeals after decree 
could) not be heard, without that 
sanction and security. — It was easy 
for a newspaper to make the mistake; 
one individual or several might fall 
into error ino making the — report. 
Newspapers, however, were cenerally 
considered the best testimony ; and 
if the point were examined, it would 
be found that the speech of the ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Abercrom- 
bie) on Tuesday last, was not cor- 
rectly given in any of the ordinary 
vehicles of such intelligence. TH 
(Mr. Peel) implored the house te 
compare the accusation with the de- 
fence. The charge, as it appeared 
In the newspaper, was that the lord 
Chances llor, departing from the prac- 
tice of his court, had violated an act 
of parhament passed in TS13, when 
the fact was, that in that act there 
Was not a syllable regarding the sig- 
nature of counsel to appeals. Con- 
tirmed, however, as this. statement 
was by other newspapers, Was 1 not 
natural for the lord chancellor te 
take an opportunity of setting hims lt 
rroht > Intemperate they might be, 
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but he (Mr. Peel) was sure, that if 
the just indignation of the hon. gent. 
had not been naturally excited, he 
never would have thought of introdu- 
cing this subject to the notice of the 
house. Nothing was more natural 
and proper than the course pursued 
by the injured party ; it might tech- 
aically be a breach of the privileges, 
ht common flesh and blood could 
not endure that under such circum- 
stances they should be observed. Lord 
Hardwicke. commenced one of his 
most laboured judgments with these 
words, for he (Mr. Peel) remembered 
them well—** There is no one duty 
more imperative on a court of justice, 
than to set right its proceedings to the 
world.” Such had been the object 
of the lord chancellor —by that rule 
he had been guided; and though he 
had incautiously used the terms, ‘it 
is a utter falehood,”” yet it was very 
material to consider whether the em- 
ployment of those words was a breach 
of privilege. He was not prepared 
to say that they were temperate: he 
did not condemn the n on Tues- 
day night, nor the general conduct of 
the hon. member who delivered it, 
but the question was, whether this 
strong and vehement denial of the 
charge constituted in itself a breach 
of privilege > (hear.) On that point 
ie entertained serious doubts : sup- 
pose the expression had been, in- 
stead of “it is an utter falsehood,”’ 
merely, ‘this is completely errone- 
ous;”’ would not the case have assum- 
eda different complexion (hear) ? 
he language, such as it was, had 
reference to the statement in_ the 
Newspaper, and not to the individual; 
and though he (Mr. Peel) could not 
but regret the course taken, he must 
ay, that the use of an objectionable 
‘Xpression neither aggravated nor 
Mnsututed a breach of privilege. 
.~ ri tenor of the reply was, 
pit. 
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in his view, an extremely moderate 
refutation (hear, hear, from the op- 
“aap benches.) Nothing ote 
ye more unfair than to interrupt in 
the middle of a sentence; the cheer 
was a miserable triumph, a worthless 
victory (hear, hear.) He had been 
about to add, that taking out two lines 
only from the whole statement, the 
rest was unobjectionable. Vengeance 
was particularly invoked on the last 
part of what had fallen from the 
lord chancellor, where he spoke 
of gentlemen * with gowns on their 
backs ;’’ and he (Mr. Peel) was quite 
prepared to admit that it was not the 
way in which he should have spoken 
of the honourable member for Calne, 
when not under irritation; and he 
was perfectly certain that his noble 
friend, in calmer moments, would 
have been the last man to have ap- 
plied such an offensive expression to 
any individual, much less to the hon, 
gentleman. Totalkofgentlemen “ with 
gowns on their backs,”’ was unquestion- 
ably not avery civil or polished expres- 
sion; but it was not on that account 
only to be voted a breach of privilege. 
To call barristers togati, was a pro- 
fessional designation, and the od 
chancellor had only employed rather 
a coarse translation. It seemed to 
him, recollecting all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, and especially the 
natural irritation, it would be the 
height of injustice to visit as a breach 
of privilege an incautious phrase. 
So much for the question as to the 
breach of privilege. As to the sup- 
position that the lord chancellor 
could have had any deliberate inten- 
tion of intimidating a member of that 
house from the discharge of his duty, 
this would undoubtedly be an offence 
of ten-fold greater magnitude, but he 
was sure the house would be perfect- 
ly satisfied that no such intention ex- 
isted. The honourable and learned 
L member 
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member for Peterborough (Mr. Sear- 
lett.) who was so distinguished an or- 
nament of the court of king’s bench, 
though he had taken a very decided 
part in that house im questions af- 
tecting the court of chancery, had still 
declared that he had been uniformly 
treated by the chancellor with the 
greatest justice, Impartiality, and even 
courtesy. Even if the chancellor had 
intended to select a particular part ot 
the discussion which took place on 
Tuesday as the subject of anmmad- 
ve rsion, he would put it to the house 
whether it was probable that he 
would have selected the speech of 
the hon. member for Calne (Mr. 
Abercrombie) ? he was quite satistied 
that there existed no intention of 
throwing any imputation on that 
honouralhle 1hit rity ry and though une 
doubtedly some strong expressions 
fell from the chancellor in a manner of 
irritated feeling, he felt the strongest 
conviction that there existed no deli- 
berate intention of invading the pri- 
vileges of that house, and still less 
of holdme out a threat against any 
member of that house with a view 
of intimidating him in the discharge 
of his parhamentary duties. Tf the 
house considered that he (Mr. Peel) 
had succeeded mi ¢ stablishing these 
two propositions ; first, that the terms 
used by the 
thre Tse Ives constitute of 
breach of privilege; and secondly, 
that he had no dehberate intention 
of intimidating a member of that 
house from the discharge of his duty, 
he trusted that these considerations 
would prevent them from adopting 
the course recommended by the neht 
honourable gentleman opposite, (Mr. 
Trermey) a course which he himself'ad- 
mitted abounded in ditheulties, notone 
of which he had atte mpted to solve. 


agyravate a 


Sir James Mackintosh— can ase 
ife thy hy ‘ that | shall. for ny 


chancellor did not of 


own sake, trespass for as short a tiny 
as possible upon their attention, fy 
| rise at no small personal incop. 
venience, but | cannot retrain fro, 
making a few observations on a ques. 
tion which is undoubtedly one of viz 
importance, convinced as I feel thy 
the rejection of the present motic: 
would be one of the most tatal blow 
that was ever struck at the privilegs 
of this house, and at the constitute: 
and liberties of this country. Th 
motion now under consideration js 
whether we shall receive evidence t 
establish the alleged fact of a breac! 
of the privileges of this house, ag. 
gravated by a false charge agains 
one of its members. Ido not char 
the chancellor with any intention | 
intimidating the bar, or of deternn: 
any individual member of the profes 
sion from the performance of ly 
duty, by holding out threats deliver 
from the judgment-seat, which ma 
be intended to intluence the conduc 
of such members of the protessi 
as have likewise seats in this hous 
Undoubtedly such an intention wou 
bea ereat ageravation of the brear 

of the privil TCS of this house, a 

T agree with my hon. and leam 

friend in thinking that the house 

hound to inquire, in justice to t 

character of that 
would be tarnished and dearaded ( 
the rejection of this motion. Itt 
house refuse to inquire into the chaz 
now made against the lord chancell 
of England, they will cast astigma up" 
that profession of which I had on 
the honour to be an humble memby’ 
and the members of which ought ! 
ever to be excluded from this hous 
if they are to be placed upon am 
serable and precarious dependenct 

the judges of the crown. ‘There® 


rofession, whi 


charge of further aggravation of? 
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which is one of the greatest mag’ 
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ade. What was the nature of the 
: debate whic h gave rise to the present 
discussion? An inquiry into the con- 
stitution and administration of the 
court of chancery, and the functions 


of the judge who presides over It. 


Thus at in the exercise of one of 


ts highest and most Important duties, 
was engaged in the inquiry, whether 
justice was duly administered in one 
of the greatest courts in the kingdom, 
andthe judge of that very court which 
was the ‘subje ct of Inquiry, takes an 
pportunity of arr: ugning on the judg- 
m ent seat, in precipitate, violent, and 
coarse language the conduct of a 
member of parliament, who in the 
discharge of his public duties  parti- 
cipated in that debate. — If this is to 
be endured, the standing orders of 
the grand committee of justice, which 
for centuries have formed a part of 
the functions and privileges of this 
house, ought to be erased from our 
journals. They will be a satire on 
ur proceedings ; they will remain 
ouly as landmarks to shew how we 
have degenerated from our forefathers, 
who regarded them as an essential 
part of the constitution, and who 
considered their maintenance a fun- 
damental part of their duty. The 
nght hon. gentleman who spoke last 
has carned one argument to a most 
parm ye iry length. It was wisely 
leclared that that permament breach 
of our privileges which 1s committed 
by the publication of our debates, is 
2 breach of privilege which ought to 
 connived at. In that opinion I 
freely concur, and I agree that there 
Should be modifications of our treat- 
ment of breaches of privilege arising 
out of this tolerate breach of privi- 
ge. T cannot, however, admit the 
inference which ‘the right hon. gen- 
‘eman, with all the de ‘xterity of a 
practised logician, drew from. this 
“rsument, hamely, that because we 
lerate the publication of our debates, 


we must, therefore, tolerate every kind 
of attack on a member of this house, 
however false and calumnious, which 
may be made in consequence of the 
statements insome publication of our 
debates, especially that most danger- 
ous of all attacks, an attack made by 
a judge sitting in his own court of 
justice on a member of this house 
(hear.) An attack made by one of 
the king’s ministers on a member of 
this house for exercising a constitu- 
tional jealousy as to his conduct. It 
has been said that Mr. Menzies very 
properly distinguished between what 
was said by a member of this house, 

and what he was stated to have said 
in the newspapers; but this is a dis- 
tinction to which the chancellor of 
England has paid no attention. The 
chancellor of England does not pay 
the house the slender compliment of 
making this distinction; but he pro- 
ceeds at once to attack a member of 
this house for what he is reported to 
have said ina single newspaper. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) has 
asked whether any one would be so 
cruel as to deny a man the opportu- 
nity of defe nding his character against 
Injurious misrepresentation ? God for- 
bid! IT would allow him every means 
of vindicating his character; but let 
him first examine and inquire into 
the circumstances of the case before 
he himself makes a calumnious attack 

on the character of a man of honour, 

Suppose it to be a private affair of 
honour, what would the mght hon. 

gentleman think of a man who pro- 

ceeded at once to make such an at- 

tack without inquiring into the foun- 

dation of the charge, without con- 

sulting those friends who had an 

opportunity of knowing the circum- 

stances, and without affording the 

other party the means of explaining 

and justifying his conduct ? Inste ad 

of taking any of these steps, the lord 


high chancellor of England, who had 
held 








lod 

held the seals for upwards of twenty 
vears, had acted like a raw, hot- 
headed, inexperienced boy, just 


emancipated from the discipline of 


lus college. 

The right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Peel) had asked, where could 
the lord chancellor of England vin- 
dicate himself? [ will answer, any 
where but on the judgment seat [loud 
cheers]—any where but in a place 
where all equality is removed, where 
not the only party accused is absent, 
but where none who are present can 
venture to dispute or discuss the alle- 
[hear, hear, 
he vindicate 


gations of the accuser 
hear!] Where could 
himself ? why, i his place In another 
house of parliament, or through his 
fnends in this [hear, hear, hear]. 
Is the lord chancellor of England 
30 feeble, so detenceless, so helpless, 
that he has no voice his 
detence ? He has a powerful and an 
eloquent voice. Has the lord chan- 
cellor of England no frends in this 
house ? he has many who are attached 
to him by the ties of gratitude, and 
who are ready to defend him avast 


to raise in 


any charge which may be made 
wast him. The hon. and learned 
ventleman, the solicitor general, me- 
troduced a very ingenious argument, 


in extenuation of the conduct of the 
chancellor. In fact, all that has been 
tated in his favour amounts to nothing 
more than extenuation. Now, | must 
aay, that topics of extenuation are 
introduced at a most unseasonable 
stage of this proceeding. Extenuation 
agvaiust imyury 
[hear']; extenuation may be a reason 
waist severity of pudgment—it may 

against any judgement 
merits of the individual 
‘taken into consideration, and 
prevent us fi vanyv judgment 
—whether the merits lord Kldon 
ire oof this deseniption Udo 


atlords no argument 


be a reason 
at all—thi 
tay be 
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now enquire; but I do say, that yy 
pleas of mitigation that have bee 
alleged on the other side of the hoys 
are introduced most unseasonably « 
bars to inquiry. The honourable ap: 
learned gentleman (the attorney g. 
neral) introduces an extraordinary ; 
gument, namely, that it 
justifiable in the chancellor to us 
the expressions which fell from hip 
on the bench, because the honourab) 
member for Calne (Mr. Abercrombi 
did not, on the day after the deba: 
on the court of chancery, when by 
had no doubt much professional an: 
private business to attend to, read a 
the newspapers to see whether |, 
speech Was accurately reported ut 
not. This is certainly a most extn 
ordinary argument; and I believe y 
is the first tame since the existeno 
of parliament that a member of thi 
house has been reproached by anothe 
hon. member, and that member : 
law othcer of the crown, for no 
having read the report of his spee 
in the newspaper, and when he s 
not only reproached for this omission 
but his neglect — insisted up 
as a justification of a breach of th 
privileges of this i But 
there be any weight in this argi- 
ment of the hon. and learned attornes 
general, how cruel a condemnatio 
does it involve of the conduct of the 
lord chancellor! If my hon, ane 
learned friend (Mr. Abercrombie} wer 
bound to read all the newspaper! 
ascertain the accuracy of their repors 
how much more Imperative upon th 
lord chancellor was it to re ad them 
in order to see whether he might n° 
have been misled by the inaccuracs 
of one of them, before he pr eedet 
to pronounce sentence on my v8 
nourable friend [hear, hear]? thet 
question in this case is this: Is ther 
any member of this house who @ 
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has been committed ? none. Is there 
any member of this house who can 
deny that a false charge has been 
made against my hon, friend? none. 
Is there any member of this house 
who can deny that such a charge, 
pronounced by the highest judge in 
this country, from the judgme nt seat 
of his own court, is an attack on the 
inde pe ndence -of the bar, te ‘nding to 
‘afuence the honest exertions of such 
nembers of the profession as may 
have seats in this house? none. I 
will venture to say, that no member 
of this house will deny any one of 
hese three propositions; and I will 
isk, therefore, with what propriety 
r consistency this house can declare 
that we ought not to inquire into the 
circumstances of this admitted, this 
wyravated breach of our privileges ? 
‘hear, hear.) the offence 1s admitted, 
but the mght hon. gentleman oppo- 
site says we ought not te inquire. 

And why > because the person charged 

he lord high chancellorof England, 
though the language he used referred 
toan inquiry ¢ arried on i in this house 
into the constitution and administra- 
f the court over which he presided, 
and though that language was calcu- 
lated to deter the only persons pos- 
sessed of competent information as 
constituon of the court of 
communicating that 


tr) the 
chancery from 
information to the house. 
The conduct of the lord chancellor 
| this oceasion had a direct tendency 
to render it impossible for this house 
lischarge some of its highest and 
Most important constitutional fune- 
tions, The of commons. has 
een engaged in strugeles of various 
Kinds for many hundred years ; it has 
ween engaged in the 
Wh, whic ly hy; ive some time S be en 
farried beyond but 
which, pon the been 


nd KK ted with 7 


house 


Strur cole ‘S of 


bounds, 
whole, have 
aud an enere 


due 


Spirit 


gy which have succeeded in securing 
to us the blessings of a free constitu- 
tion—which have ended in making 
us a great and happy people. But in 
the whole course of these struggles, 
there has never yet been an instance 
of any magistrate, In any court of 
justice, who was so presumptuous 
and daring, as to arraign a member 
of the house of commons for aspeecl 
delivered in the course of a_parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the conduct 
of that magistrate (hear, hear). If 
the house is ready to abdicate its 
functions altogether—if it is’ pre- 
pared to abandon all intention of 
inquiry into the abuses of courts of 


Justice, then imdeed, ought this mo- 


tion to be rejected, It has been said, 


and said most truly, that my hono- 
rable and learned friend will dis- 
charge his duty fearlessly and inde- 
pendently, both in this house and in 
courts of justice, regarding but little 
the approbation or disapprobation of 
the lord chancellor. But it cannot 
be hence inferred that the conduct 
of the lord chancellor will have 
no effect on the independence of 
the bar. When we consider the 
multitude of young men of talents 
rising at the bar, who are still in a 
state of obscurity, struggling with 
adve TsIty, and de pressed by poverty, 
it cannot be denied that the conduct 
of the lord chancellor is calculated 
to have a lamentable effect on their 
Integrity and independence. Instead 
of being the intrepid champions and 
zealous preservers of the liberties of 
their country—the proudest distinc- 
tion to which a lawyer can aspire— 

the conduct of the chancellor is cal- 
culated to check their rising energies 
—to repress all generous exertions -— 
to produce a servile, obsequious bar, 
of which the members most distin- 
euished for their baseness may in 


degrade the bench—fit mistru- 
ments 


time 





lob 


ments in the hands of power to 
oppress their countrymen, and de- 
stroy the free constitution of England 
(hear, hear,) hear). 

Mr. Abercrombie, in reply, said, 
he should detain the house but for a 
very few moments. It was, indeed, 
unnecessary to do so after the candid 
and honourable manner in which 
hon. members opposite had added 
their sutfrages to those of his hon. 
friends, in expression of their con- 
viction that nothing which had been 
said by him (Mr. Abercrombie) in 
the discharge of his duty as a mem- 
ber of that house, ought to have ex- 
posed him to the animadversions 
which had been made on his con- 
duct. The paper in question un- 
doubtedly did not contain a true 
report of what had been said by him 
in his place. With respect to the 
course which the house ought now to 
pursue, it would be for the house it- 
self to determine. He should only beg 
leave to state the grounds on which 
he had acted in bringing forward, 
with as much impartiality as possible, 
a question in which he felt so deep 
a personal interest. It was obvious, 
in the first place, that he might have 
taken a course which was not without 
precedent, namely, that of treating 
this as a transaction in which he 
himself was alone interested. But 
he felt that it would be impossible to 
bring the case before the house with- 
out considering it as one in which its 
own privileges were involved; and 
in taking this view of it, he was in- 
Huenced by another conside ration, 
which operated strongly upon him— 
namely, the duty which he owed to 
his profession. He had taken the 
advice of these in whose judgment 
and expenence he could best cone- 
lide, who had recommended the 
course which they deemed most fit to 
he adopted. He had adopted that 
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course, and suggested it to the house: 
and he was still of opinion that it 
was a wise and prudent course. He 
should, however, make no observa. 
tion in support of it, but leave it to 
the house to decide. 
The house proceeded to a divi- 
sion— 
For the motion - - 
Against it - - - 


102 
15] 
Majority - - 49 
House or Lorps, March 15,~ 
The marquis of Lansdown rose, 
in pursuance of the notice he had 
given, to propose to their lordships 
an address to his majesty for the re- 


cognition of the independent state of 


Spanish America. In bringing this 
subject before their lordships, he was 
conscious that all he could say was 
very imperfect, compared with the 
importance of the object he was 
about to recommend. It was now 
four years since he ventured to throw 
out some hints for the improvement 
of foreign trade, as a means of re- 
lieving the country in a situation of 
considerable ditticulty, and to point 
out the propriety of removing those 
restrictions by which commerce was 
fettered; an advice, which, he was 
happy to find, was now to be follow- 
ed by those who had the means of 
carrying it into effect. Even at that 
time, he ventured to recommend to 
their lordships’ notice the situation 
of the provinces of South America, 
and to point out the great benefits 
which their commerce was likely to 
produce, and the relief it would af- 
ford, not only to this country, but to 
all Europe, if it could be freely and 
saicly prosecuted. Since that pe 
riod so much calamity had_ been 


spread through Europe, that he did 
not find himself justified in proposing 
any thing on this important question; 


but now, when, after the production 
al 
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of the papers which the noble earl 
had laid on the table, he found him- 
wif confirmed in the views he had 
orivinally formed, any longer delay 
would have been inexcusable. See- 
ing so many just grounds for calling 
on their lordships to sanction the 
speedy recognition of the states of 
Spanish \merica, and none for de- 
laying that measure, he felt himself 
relieved from the only embarrassment 
which could have remained to im- 
de his recommendation. He came, 
therefore, free from all embarrass- 
ment of this kind to the consideration 
of the question to which he proposed 
ty call their lordships’ attentlon—a 
question which involved the interest 
of an extent of country and popula- 
tion greater than ever before was 
affected by any one act of human 
policy or legislation. It embraces 
the American continent from the 
37th deg. of north latitude to the 
41st degree of south latitude ;—terri- 
tones in length greater than the con- 
tinent of Africa, and exceeding the 
extent of the whole of the Russian em- 
pire in Europe and Asia. This great 
extent of country was blessed with a 
climate favourable to the production 
of every comfort and luxury which 
human nature could desire, and was 
already inhabited by more than 
1, 100,000 of persons. Such were 
the countries with respect to which 
he meant to call upon their lordships 
‘0 say whether they thought they 
ought now to be recognized in the 
lorm of independent states. In ap- 
pealing to them for this purpose, a 
conceived that their lordships would 
‘ave first to consider whether they 
possessed the right to make such 
fecognition ; secondly, whether the 
rxercise of that right would at the 
Present moment be expedient. As 
tothe nght of making the recogni- 
"on, their lordships would consider 
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whether the South American. states 
were not now de facto independent ; 
and that being admitted, whether 
there was any prospect of Spain ever 
being able to repossess them; and 
also whether, if they were indepen- 
dent and could not be repossessed 
by Spain, they were in a condition 
to enable them to maintain the rela- 
tions of amity and commerce with 
other countries. Independent of every 
other consideration, their lordships 
could, from the events of the two last 
years, have no doubt as to the ques- 
tion whether Spain could have any 
prospect of reconquering the states 
of South America. 

In the ‘first place, in the state of 
Mexico, extending from sea to sea, 
and containing a population of 
7,000,000 no Spanish soldier had 
been seen for two years past. There 
was, indeed, a small Spanish force 
on the coast. The castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa contained a garrison 
of about 4,000, who, from the pecu- 
liar situation of the fortress they 
occupied, might hold out for a con- 
siderable period ; but they were 
completely cut off from all commu- 
nication with the interior, and could 
have no influence on the fate of the 
country. In Guatimala there was 
also now no Spanish force. Through- 
out the whole of the great state of 
Colombia there was not, nor had 
been, since the reduction of Puerto 
Cabello, a single Spanish soldier. 
That republic had already exercised 
the character of an independent state 
for thirteen years. In Buenos Ayres, 
which had so long maintained its 
independence, and against which 
Spain had made no attempt whate- 
ver, there had occurred some changes 
of government; but it was worthy of 
remark, that amidst all the changes 
which had taken place, no party in 
the country had ever manifested any 


dis- 
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disposition to call in the power of 
the mother country. In Chile no 
Spanish soldier had appeared for se- 
veral vears, and no force from the 
mother country had for these four 
years come near it, with the excep- 


tion of that which held possession ot 


a small island on the coast. In Peru, 
it was true there was a considerable 
Spanish force, amounting, it was 
said, to about seven or SOOO men, 
under efficient leaders. That force 
was reported to have recently ob- 
tarned some successes, Owing to the 
misconduct of individuals who had 
attorded facilities to the operations of 
the royalist army; but it was not to 
be expected that any partial advan- 
tages which might be gained by the 
Spanish force, could be capable of 
extinguishing the spirit of indepen- 
dence which had taken root in the 
hearts of the Peruvians; especially 
when Bolivar was encouraging them 
with all the glory of his name, and 
aiding them with all the genius 
which distinguished his military en- 
terprizes and political administration, 
by which he had established the m- 
dependence of Colombia, and given 
to it that constitution which appeared 
destined to become the bond of union 
and the charter of the liberties of the 
contederated states. He would now 
ask their lordships, whether they 
considered it probable that countries, 
after having maintained their inde- 
pendence for fourteen or fifteen 
vears, could again be compelled to 
return under the yoke of such a 
power as Spain now was, and must, 
of necessity be for half a century to 
come—a country which had only ten 


millions of inhabitants? In the in- 


etherent and distracted condition of 


Spain, was it reasonable to expect 
that she could make any Impression 
on the confederated states he had 
mentioned, which contained seven- 


teen millions of population? Ty 
make the picture more complete, he 
might be allowed to take in the po- 
pulation of the Brazils, which was 
four millions, while that of Portugal 
was only three millions. Thus, with 
a view to any practical politic al cone 
sideration, all the American states he 
had enumerated might be considered 
as independent, and incapable of 
being compelled to return under the 
dominion of the mother country, 
Supposing the question of the right 
of recognition to be determined, he 
came to the consideration of expe- 
diency, in as far as that depended on 
the capacity of the South American 
states to maintam such treaties of 
amity and commerce as might be 
expected to be concluded with them, 
as well as all the other relations of 
civilized government. Here he must 
own that the course which had been 
followed in those countries, where 
peace and tranquillity had so soon 
overcome any thing like civil dissen- 
sion, would be sufticient, in his opi- 
mion, to settle this question, without 
going into any consideration as to 
the principles of the constitutions 
which had been established. When 
he looked at the constitution of Co- 
lumbia, he found that rt contained 
two principles which their lordships 
could not fail to approve—namely, 
the giving of intluence to property, 
and the securing the means of edu 
cation. The elections were so con- 
ducted as to preclude the evil ansing 
from a multitude voting without pro- 
perty. A certain qualification of pro- 
perty was necessary to give the ght 
of voting for electors; and astill high- 
er qualification was required for the 
electors who returned representatives. 
He might point out many other things 
in the constitution of Colombia which 
their lordships would be disposed to 
commend; but he particularly = 
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ed to call their attention to the fact, 
that under its auspices a system of 
arochial education had already been 
established throughout — the whole 
country. In addition to all this, ma- 
ny facts might be mentioned in proof 
of thefavourable intluence of this con- 
gitution, and the regularity of the 
sovernment which administered it. 
He might state that since the expul- 
sion of the Spamards, there had no 
where appeared any thing like disor- 
der: that during the last two years it 
had not been found necessary to em- 
ploy a single soldier in aid of the 
whice, and yet no breach of peace or 
tranquillity ‘had any where occurred, 
There was surely in the statement he 
had made proof of the regularity of 
the government of Colombia, and of 
its powers to carry ito effect or 
maintain any engagements it might 
contract; but he must besides inform 
their lordships, that the state of Co- 
lombia had made provisions for the 
gradual extinction of slavery im the 
colonies ; and here he would appeal 
to the noble earl opposite, the secre- 
sary of state for the colonies, whether 
the government which had done this 
must not be allowed to have complet- 
eda task of no easy accomplishment ? 
Measures had been taken forregularly 
miving the slaves their liberty. A tax 
was established to afford the means of 
carying into effect their manumis- 
sion, and all children would in future 
be born free. It was also due to the 
government of Colombia to state, that 
this great measure was carried into ef- 
fect Ina manner as satisfactory to the 
masters as to the slaves. Care had 
been taken to secure to all parties 
Compensation for loss; and the ma- 
humission of the slaves had been at- 
tended with considerable immediate 
advantages to the masters themselves. 

his was a state of things which could 
nt but be satisfactory to their lord- 
“ips; and having stated some acts 
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which were calculated to show the 
nature of the new governments of 
America, it might next be proper to 
enquire how those governments were 
regarded by public opinion in Europe. 

He (lord Lansdown) had now 
gone over what he had to say respect- 
ing the nght of this country to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the 
South American states, and shown 
that no obstacle existed to the exercise 
of that mght. He would only add to 
his reasoning that he would appeal 
to the cases of the united provinces of 
the Netherlands when severed from 
the Spanish monarchy, and to that of 
the establishment of the family of 
Braganza on the throne of Portugal 
by a revolt from Spain, in support of 
this principle. It was well known 
that we had carried on an open in- 
tercourse with those provinces—that 
we formed political alliances, and 
entered into commercial treaties with 
their government for sixty years be- 
fore Spain, acting on her character- 
istic policy, and exercising her ac- 
customed caution, could be brought 
to acknowledge their independence 
—an acknowledgment which was not 
formally made till the treaty of West- 
yhalia. During all that interval, we 
had acted as if Spain had no claim to 
the obedience of the Netherlands. In 
the other event to which he alluded, 
our conduct had been more pointedly 
opposed to the views of Spain with- 
out occasioning a war. In 1641, the 
Cortes of Portugal declared the right 
of the family of Braganza to the 
throne of that kingdom ; and in 1642 
this country concluded a treaty with 
the newly-established government, 
without laying the ground for any 
hostility or quarrel with Spain, and 
without even a remonstrance from 
that power. (Hear, hear.) The recog- 
nition of the independence of a go- 
vernment de facto had always been 
considered as the right of every in- 
dependent 
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dependent state ; it was the pecular 
exercise of the sovereignty of one 
state, and could not be regarded as an 
act of hostility by another. The ex- 
ercise of it, therefore, depended only 
on its expediency in the particular 
case, where it was called for. He 
had thus endeavoured to show that the 
situation of the South American pro- 
vinces presented a case in which that 
nght could be fairly and honorably 
exercised: because, if he entertained 
any doubt as to its existence, or to the 
possibility of exercising it consistently 
with the maimtenance of our engage- 

ments, he would not have yielded to 
views of expediency, however press- 
ing, or have looked to commercial 
rofits, however important. (Hear, 
wear.) He would now call the atten- 
thon of their lordships to the const- 
deration of expediency, which should 
lead them to adopt the proposition 
with which he meant to conclude, 
and those considerations would be 
found m the present state and aspect 
of attairs in the Old World and the 
New. In the first place, the present 
condition of Europe powerfully called 
upon us to adopt a course of pohiey, 
by which we might merease our pow- 
er, multiply the means of commer- 
cial intercourse, create new connex- 
and strenethen those alliances 
with new and more congemial states, 
to which We must look as a compen- 
sation for diminished confidence in 
our former alliances, or for aid in fu- 
ture dangers. He begged their lord- 
ships to direct their attention to the 
continent of Europe, and while they 
did s », to leave out ot view entire ly 
the internal prospe rity of this country, 

which 1 wted on their feel- 
mgs, and prevent d them trom seemg 
accurately the situation im wh hh they 
were plac ed: he begged them not to 
be musled with respect to our foreign 
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relations by a contidence im our own 
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resourees, and not to deceive them. 
selves as to our ultimate sec urity, be. 
cause they perceived no immediate 
danger. (Hear, hear.) 

In don rtimes it had always been 
the policy of this country to connect 
itself wygth some of the milit: Uy states 
of Europe, to cultivate that alliance 
with care, to employ 1 to Support our 
politic al views, and to enable us to in- 
terfere with effect in a contimental 
war, when our duty to our interests 
called upon us to interfere, either for 
the support of the weak agamst the 
strong, the preservation of the inde- 
pendence of smaller states, or the 
general balance of power in Europe, 
(Hear, hear.) It mattered not what 
was the internal condition or the form 
of government of the state of our ally 
—we could always rely upon Its v0 
vernment for the objects of the alli- 
ance. This order of things had now 
been entirely overthrown. — (Hear, 
hear.) It could not now become a 
question whether, in a quarrel with 
France, we could look for an ally in 
Russia; or whether, mn a muisunder- 
standing with Russia, we might ex- 
pect the assistance of France, Austna 
or Prussia. There was not one of 
them to which we could successfully 
appeal. They all possessed great 
standing armies—they exercised a 
despotic and oppressive power over 
the minor states, and declared that 
they would allow no change to take 
place—no improvement in govet- 
ment—no amelioration of institutions 

be etlected, that was not in con- 
formity with their views. — (Hear, 
hear.) We had only to look to the 
a of the last five years, and 
month by month, day by day, we 
eae 1 See the ‘se conseqtle hnees di ve- 
loping themselves. — They had esta- 
blished a new law, and they called 


upon the smaller states to submit t 


it at the expense of being invaded 
and 
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and kept in military possession. Italy 
had endeavoured to improve her con- 
dition by adopting a new form of go- 
vernment, and she was overrun, and 
oecupied militarily by Austria. Spain 
had claimed the same privilege of 
changing her institutions and she had 
been overrun, and was now occupied 
by the armies of I’rance. (Hear, hear.) 
Every state was liable to have its go- 
vernment altered, modified, and 
changed, at the pleasure of the allies 
—to have its territory overrun —its 
subjects destroyed—its garrisons pos- 
sessed by foreigners, and all the ca- 
lamities of war and revolution inflict- 
ed upon it without measure and with- 
out remedy. 

In order to show their lordships 
how important it would be to recog- 
nize the independence of the new 
states, it was only necessary for him 
to state the increase in our trade with 
them. From the papers for which 
he (lord Lansdown) had moved, with 
a reference to this motion, it appeared 
that our commercial interests were 
greatly involved in the independence 
of the new states. In the first year 
in which the ports of these provinces 
were opened, our exports to them 
amounted to the value of 3,270,0007. 
This great exportation of commodi- 
tes might be supposed to have oc- 
casioned a glut; and without a know- 
edge of facts, it might be appre- 
hended that the amount exported in 
the next year would rather diminish 
the increase, The fact was the 
‘ontrary. In the year 1822 our 
‘Xports exceeded those of the pre- 
— year by O40,0002 making 
10,0007! He begged their lord- 
‘ips to reilect to what extent this 
~ rease might go when those coun- 
Hes were entirely settled. The in- 
he - with South Ame- 
tide te ependent governments, 

. anjectured from what hed 


taken place in North America. The 
exportation from Great Britain to 
the provinces composing the United 
States, guarded by monopolies and 
restrictions of all kinds as its 
commerce there was when under 
British dominion, bore no propor- 
tion to the quantities of our manu- 
factures which they have consumed 
since the establishment of their in- 
dependence; and the increase of 
our trade soon left us nothing to 
regret for the loss of our sovereignty. 
In the eight years which preceded 
the declaration of their independence 
(or between 1766 and 1774) the 
annual exports from this country to 
North America amounted only to 
2,441 0007. In the eight years 
which have elapsed since the last 
war—a war which ought never to 
have been undertaken—which has 
created rancour and animosity be- 
tween nations whom their mutual 
interest, common origin, language, 
and institutions, ought to have united, 
and the influence of which he was 
now happy to see daily subsiding 
---the average of our exports was 
6,905,0007., being an increase of 
nearly three to one. He mentioned 
this instance the more willingly, be- 
cause it showed how false the system 
was which shackled commerce, how 
certain the principle of the changes 
lately introduced was to increase our 
trade, and how surely a more liberal 
course of conduct lays the founda- 
tion of our prosperity. The ad- 
vantages which we reaped from 
South America might be extended 
and accelerated with greater force 
than the rate which he had men- 
tioned in our trade with the United 
States. The population of these 
states at the first period to which he 
had alluded, was two millions---it 
was now ten millions. ‘The popu- 
lation of South America was now 

twenty- 
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twenty-one millions: at the same 
distance of time, and going on at a 
it might be increased 
‘There were some 


reasonable rate, 
to sixty milhons. 
fortunate circumstances in the situa- 
tion of the latter winch did not exist 
in that of the former states, The 
slave population was small, and the 
soul was extremely fertile. 

Having now pointed outthe advan- 
tages which we must enjoy by an un- 
restricted intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants of immense regions, and the 
expediency of recognizing their in- 
depe ndence, he would conclude by 
moving ** That a loyal and dutiful 
address be presented to his niayesty, 
thanking him forthe papers contain- 
Ing the c irrespondence between n- 
gland and her allies, relative to South 
America, which had been laid upon 
the table: and begging him to take 
such steps as may seem meet for ac- 
knowledging speedily the indepen- 
dence of those provinces, and esta- 
bhishing such Jelousic relations 
with them, as cannot fail to promote 
an amicable intercourse between them 
and this country, and conduce to 
our commercial advantage 

The earl of Lave rpool began by 
observing, that. in nearly all the 
principles Lud down in the able 
speech of the noble marquis he a- 
greed: he only dittered with him in 
his application of them in the con- 
clusion of Betore he 
apphed himself to the most import- 
ant of the noble MArquis’s observa- 
hons, he must clear away the ground 
by a prelimimary statement or two, 
In what was said of the tende ney of 
free tra de to increase the prosperity 
of the country, he concurred, al. 
though he would not enter nto a 
minute deta ot the 
exports to Spanish 


bond 


his Sy t ch. 


account of our 
America one 
thing, however, had been overlooked 

1 Sim int! eof that It had 
‘tated thatour exports were now 


suubper 7 


heen 


nearly four millhons; and it has 
been assumed, that before the inde. 


pendence of the provinces we had | 


exported nothing. Now the fac 
was, that we had formerly exported 
commodities which reached thes 
provinces ; but they did not appear 
on the custom-house returns, be. 
cause the ports of these provinces 
were nominally closed against us, 
Our manufactures and produce had, 
therefore, reached Mexico and sony 
of the other states by indirect and 
circuitous channels. That commere 
was now direct, and therefore the 
amount of it could be easily 
tained. In the uncertainty that pre- 
vailed regarding it, the best was to 
state the amount exported to Amen- 
ca altogether, including the West In- 
dies, Canada, and the United States. 
The whole of the exportation of the 
country being stated at 43,000,000/, 
21,000,000/. of these went to Ame- 
rica, 17,000,000/. to Europe ; and 
5,000,000/. to the Kast Indies. A 
considerable portion of what was 
shipped for the West Indies might 
reach South America. He was rea- 
dy to admit that their late freedom 
had much increased their trade with 
us, and he only wished to correct the 
fallacy that before nothing was sent, 
because nothing appeared. He like- 
wise concurred with the noble mar- 
quis in thinking that Spain could 
hot again, by her own un: ussisted 
power, reconquer these provinces, 
and that it was chimerical to attempt 
it. He would even go farther, and 
say that she never at any time pos 
se ssed the means of doing SO. He 
would now proceed to the main pat 
of the noble marquis’s speech, and 
in answering him, he would find tt 
hecessary to go back to former CII 
cumstances, as well as to state those 
which had recently occurred. It 
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sailed among those best qualified to 
form an opinion that the period was 
not far distant, when Spain, unable 
to continue her former rule, would 
be obliged either to relax her system 
or to surrender her power. — It was 
arvued that 17 milhons of men over 
a country so extensive as that of South 
America could not be kept in poli- 
tical obedience under commercial 
freedom, by a kingdom weakened 
out like that of Spain. It became 
therefore a question whether it would 
not be betterto relax hercommercial 
monopoly, and to retain the favour 
and good will of her colonies by al- 
lowing them a greater degree of free- 
dom than to endanger a total rupture 
by a continued enforcement of her 
restrictions. These retlections, which 
occurred to every man, were strength- 
ened by the warnings of experience; 
and the example of England, whose 
commerce had increased with the 
United States after the declaration of 
their independence, was cited in 
support of this principle. But all 
expectation of any result from a po- 
licy of this kind was confounded by 
the events of the revolution. In the 
year ISOS, when, in consequence of 
the most unparalleled aggression 
that had ever been made on the in- 
di pendenc e of any country, a gene- 
ral nsing of the Spanish people took 
place, doubts arose as to the policy 
which this country ought to pursue, 
There were some, and those were 
not the least lovers of well regulated 
freedom, who thought that Spain 
ought to be encouraged and sup- 
ported in the struggle which she was 
ten commencing, in the hope that 


— 


Europe might be freed by her ex- 


ample: others, again, thought that 
we oughit ¢ ntirely to abandon Spain 
to he elf, as it was hopeless to resist ; 
and that we ought to direct the whole 
of our efforts to the detaching of her 
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colomes from the mother country. 
Their lordships need not be remind- 
ed, that the tormer policy was pur- 
sued, and that it was ‘completely 
successful. This country was bound, 
whatever line of policy she adopted, 
to declare it openly; and if their 
lordships would look to the first 
speech from the throne, they would 
find that the integrity of the Spanish 
dominions was then stated as the 
first object of this country ; and this 
policy was applauded, even — by 
some noble lords that were not in 
the habit of supporting his majesty’s 
ministers. He (the earl of Liver- 
pool) stated this, to show how the 
policy of this country had been bot- 
tomed from the beginning. The re- 
volution which took place in| Spain 
was accompanied by revolution in 
the South American provinces, but 
whether any of those provinces then 
entertamed the notion of separation 
from the mother country he could 
not say; probably some did, and 
some did not. In the then situa- 
tion of this country there was but 
one honest and direct course of polhi- 
cy, and that we had pursued, From 
the beginning of 1819—from the 
first knowledge we had of any rising 
in those provinces - we offered our 
mediation, and whether the govern- 
ment of Spain was provisional, whe- 
ther it was vested in juntas or in a 
cortes, we always protfered our 
good offices to continue the connex- 
ion of the provinces with the mother 
country. There was no period since 
the conclusion of the war im 1814, 
under the juntas, cortes, the consti- 
tutional monarchy, or when the 
king was restored to absolute power, 
that this country had not always kept 
strictly to the line of its duty; and 
if the Spanish government had ac- 
quiesced in the wish of this —s 
it was probable the result _~ d 

lave 





have been very ditterent. But at 
was material to recollect, that what- 
ever form of government prevailed 
In Spain—not the absolute king 
only —but whether cortes or consti- 
tutional, they all of them declined 
the rood oflices and 
this country ; and it 
ditterence m the prin Ip! 
lingness io listen to our otters, the 
constituuonal the government 
less they were 1n¢ lined to 


there Was any 
e of unwil- 


hice 
Was, the 
listen to the proposal of enploying 
the good offices of this country. We 
continued to pursue the same line 


of policy = to the period of 


the CONnYTess t Aix- la-C hape ‘lle, at 
which time this country was led to 
look to its essential interests with re- 
to the South American colo- 
mies. He did not mean by the men- 
tion of essential mterests tosay, they 
were distinguished from our duty at 
any time. The noble marquis had 
omitted to notice what was our pre- 
sent situation with respect to these 
colonies : what it was we had done, 
and what remained to be done. — In 
the year 1822, before a noble fnend 
of hus (the earl of Liverpool's) now 
no more, departed tor Verona, he 
had prepared instructions which were 
afterwards given to the noble duke 
who succeeded him. But before 
these instructions were all prepared, 
the government had taken their line. 
They had subnutted to parliament 
an act which received the royal as- 
sent, and which went to the extent 
of ac knowledging the « facto inde- 
pendent What was it 
that was then done? If their lord- 
ships would look to the 3d of the 
king, chapter 43, they would per- 
ceive that it gave ~ all those provinces 
the mghts of independent states un- 
der the navigation act, at the same 
time re-athrming the general prin- 
ciple that all commerce with Asia, 


spect 
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mediation of 
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Africa, and America, must be cy. 
ried on in British ships. 

We had thus established a free ip. 
tercouse with those states as inde. 
pendent states, and trom that time jt 
was a complete free trade with thay 
country. ‘This was explained to th 
Spi inish government, and they wer 
at the same time told that it would be 
followed up by other ste ps. \ccor. 
dingly from that time, the indepen. 
dence of those states was prac tically 
acknowledged, and we were not only 
enjoying the benefit of a free com. 
merce with them, but they also had 
granted to them reciprocal benefits 
by that enactment which he had 
mentioned. In the month of No- 
vember in that year, as appeared by 
a letter from Mr. Secret: ry Canning, 
ourintention of sending consuls toth 
ditterent provinces was announced, 
Some delay had certainly taken place 
In carrying that announcement inte 
effect, as it was thought more deli 
cate to wait for a few months, rather 
than execute it at that particular june- 
ture. He now came to another most 
important period—he meant that pe- 
riod when it was quite clear that the 
French armies would be successful 
in Spain. At that time the govern- 
ment thought it proper to have a full 
explanation with the French  go- 
vernment, and we then did take the 
step of sending the consuls to ther 
ditterent destinations. We had thus 
given to South America a substantial 
proof of our intentions, which was 
worth a thousand words and acknow- 
ledgments of independence. _ It had 
been stated that the powers of Eu 
rope had changed their intentions, 
in consequence of the message of 
the president of the United States. 
What effect that message had had, 
was not for him to say; but weeks 
before this country had declared, 
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Spain and her colonies, she would not 
see with indifference any attempts 
on the part of other countries, and 
we had obtained trom France an ab- 
uration of any such intention. He 


would sav, therefore, that what had 


heen done was all that could have 
been done, embracing every prac- 
tical advantage consistent with ho- 
nour and good faith. The question 
then recurs, of what remains to be 
done? A formal acknowledgment ot 
independence could properly only be 
made by the power who claimed do- 
minion over another: and, in the 
formal sense of the word, we had no 
right either to acknowledge or dis- 
pute their independence. But he 
wouldadmit there wasonething which 
remained to be done ; namely—the 
opening a diplomatic imtercourse ; 
and that was the only thing, for 
every thing else had been done, as 
he had before stated. With respect 
to opening a diplomatic intercourse, 
he would observe, that if there was 
any thing which was more peculiar- 
ly proper to be the prerogative of the 
crown than another, it was that of 
deciding at what period it would be 
proper to open such an intercourse 
with foreign states. Not that he 
disputed the right of parliament, if 
itshould think proper, to interpose 
its advice in the eXCTCISC of that pre- 
mgative ; but he would put it to their 
lordships, whether, on the perusal of 
the papers on the table, there ap- 
peared any grounds for such an in- 
terference > There might be a thou- 
suid reasons for abstaining from tak- 
ingsuch a step which it might be 
improper to disclose; but he (the 
earl of Liverpool) had no desire to 
conceal himself under any such se- 
Cret reasons; he had no difficulty in 
telling the house all he knew, all he 
thought, and all he felt on this ques- 
Hon. This brought him to the con- 


sideration of some of the general 
principles which the noble marquis 
had laid down, in the application of 
which he could not fully agree. The 
noble marquis had stated the question 
of recognition as of right and as of 
expedience. He (lord Liverpool) 
had no difficulty in saying, that he 
thought this country had no right to 
take such a step as to any of the pro- 
vinces, where the contest was still 
going on. He knew that in acting 
on that principle it would be seen 
we were not doing to others as had 
been done to ourselves, He well 
knew what had been the conduct of 
the house of Bourbon when this 
country had large armies in the field 
during her contest with our North 
American colonies; and yet at that 
time assistance had been given; but 
God forbid that we, in a christian 
country, should imitate such an ex- 
ample. He agreed with the noble 
marquis, that no country hada night 
to call on another not to acknowledge 
the independence of any state because 
she had herself refused to acknow- 
ledge it; but that was not the questi- 
on: the question here was this—Was 
the contest goingon? [fit was, he 
(lord Liverpool) for one, would not 
advise the taking the step of opening 
a diplomatic intercourse. 

There was also another principle. 
Whilst the contest in arms was go- 
ine on, that was something of which 
every one might be imftormed—it 
was something notorious ; but there 
was another circumstance entitled to 
some consideration, that whilst no 
contest in arms was going on, there 
might be (and within our know- 
ledge) a considerable portion of the 
people desirous of reconciliation 
with the mother country; not that 
he meant to assert such was the 
case. He was ready to admit, that 
with respect to all the provinces in 

which 
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which no contest was carned on, 
there was no question of mght or 
justice whatever, but that the whole 
resolved itself into a question of ex- 
pediency ; and then it was to be 
considered whether we had not all 
the solid and substantial advantages 
which a recognition could give. He 
thought we had. But then another 
thing was to be considered—whe- 


ther, in the abstinence from. that 
cause, we showed any ill will to 
South America. On reading the 


correspondence upon the table, he 
would put it to any Chilhan, Peru- 
or Colombian, whether there 


vian, 
was any thing im it to indicate dll 
will. Nav. he would ask them this 


que stion—whether the ‘y would rather 
have a plempotentiary to 
their capitals, or that declaration of 
Mr. secretary Canning which had 
been agreed to by prince Polignac 
—that this country would not see 
with indifference the junction of any 
fereign power in an attempt of Spain 
upon the South American provinces ? 
‘There was in that the good wall and 
the disposition which must be ap- 
reciated m South America. 

He had no ditheulty im_ stating 
what were the motives under which 
notwithstanding he must 

as to diplomatic inter- 
course, the prerogative was in the 
without a very strong case 
was made out to call tor the inter- 
position ot parliament, He did not 
hesitate to say that they (the yovern- 
ment) would kee p the whole ques- 
their hands, and as they 
sO Nei- 
ther would they give any pledge that 
would fetter their future conduct. It 
certamly was material that the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence 
of the provinces should be made by 
Spain but considering the con- 
nexton which we had had with that 


he a ted, 


insist that 


crown, 


tion oan 
would not go to a congress, 


ceac h of 


country, it was thought nght to give 
her the opportunity of making it. 
He might be told that he had beep 
giving Spain that opportunity; bu 
were his maje sty’S munisters wrong 
in conside ring the present as a new 
Crisis 2 They wished Spain to go 
forward herself, and they were re ay 
to give her every assistance in doing 
ae” was for the interest of Spain 

self, for the interest of the colonies, 
on honourable to this country, 
This, he contended, was an object 
worthy of conside ration, where no 
substantial interest was sacrificed by 
attending to it. 

He was far from wishing to say 
what government the — provinces 
should have: on the contrary, he 
would say, let them take that go- 
vernment which they liked best. In 
the papers on the table, regret was 
expressed that America had not 
chosen monarchy; but that question 
would not govern the conduct of his 
mayesty’s government; such a go- 
vernment as would maintain the re- 
lations of peace and amity was all 
they could look to. But there was 
another question — whether _ these 
governments had so far the confi- 
dence of their own countrymen as 
to give any warrant for their stabi- 
lity? dt was natural that his majes- 
ty’s government, before taking any 
ultimate step, should desire informa- 
tion on the subject, and some weeks 
or even months might elapse be - 
they could be in Posse ‘ssion. of 
Were, then, his mayjesty’s asthe 
so wrong in the steps which they 
had taken, that the noble marquis 
would be justified in desiring to take 
the whole question out of their hands? 
Some might think they had gone too 
fast, and had exposed themselves to 
risk; but sure he was that no per- 


son could think they had not done 
ought to have done. 
Now 
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Now his mayesty’s ministers were mm 
progress to What the noble marquis 
‘wemed to desire, but they wished to 
do itin a fair, hberal, and wenerous 
vay. They had shown that they 
vere determined the provinces should 

not be trampli <don by any power or 
liance whatever; but, as he had 
er said, they kept this question 

» their hands as against Spain, and 
s against the alliance, and they kept 
tin the hands of the crowa, as be- 
inthe exercise of its most legitimate 
prerogative. 

If he understood the noble lord, 
he wished to know whether the states 

fk urope would co to a CONgTeSS ? 
ft was impossible for him (lord Li- 
verpool) t oO Say: possibly the ‘'y did 
not themselves know: but. to any 
such congress this Country would be 
party. The noble earl concluded 
hy moving as an amendment to the 
motion of the noble marquis, to 
leave out all the words after ** That,” 
and insert instead, the following 
This house gratefully ac- 
knowledges his majesty’s goodness 
in directing the papers to be laid 
vefore this house, and the house 
leels great satisfaction in the assu- 
rance given by their perusal, that his 
inajesty’s government will continue 

in the further progress of this im- 
portant question the exercise of those 
rm, moderate, and prudent mea- 

res, Which have contributed to the 
glory and best interests of the British 

lation.” 

Lar ds Eli nboronghi ind Rose herrys 

nd the m: Irqus of Lansdow ‘n, spoke 
afterwards for the motion, and Jord 
(a thor pe for the amendment ; alter 
which the house divided : 


words—** 


For the motion - - 34 
Againstit - . - 6] 
Majority - - 27 
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loth. Mr. Maberly brought in a 
bill to equalize the duties on beer and 
malt, which was lost by 130 against 
26. 

Mr. Hume moved an amendment 
in the mutiny bill, to put an end to 
military flogging. 

Sir Hussey Vivwn contended that 
the power of flogging was necessary 
to maintain the discipline of the 
British army, but admitted that it 
was the policy of every comin inder 
of a regiment to abstain, if possible, 
from the exercise of it. (Hear.) In 
that opinion he was om ce by the 
authority of every ofticer with whom 
he had conversed; for all of them had 
admitted, at the same time that they 
lamented, the necessity of intlicting 
corporal punishme nt on the common 
soldier. From his own e Xperience, 
he was convinced that the discipline 
of the army would be materially com- 
promised if the house should deter- 
mine to agree to the proposition 
which was then before it. Some nine 
orten years ago he had the command 
of a regiment about one thousand 
strong. Ofa sudden, a remarkable 
increase of offences took place in it. 
His attention was naturally attracted 
to the cause of it, but he looked for 
itin vain, until he was told by his 
adjutant, ‘* The men had got it into 
their heads that sir Francis Burdett 
has done away with corporal pumish- 
ment, aud are therefore thinking that 
they may do whatever they please.’ 
That such a feeling should have 
existed among the private soldiery, 
would not appear surprising to any 
person who considered the mate rials 
of which they were composed —a cir- 
cumstance which was ve ry essential to 
aright conclusion upon this subject. 
Now our army was recruited from the 
lowest orders of society, and the re- 
cruits were in general, to say the best 
M ol 





of them, men of the wildest descnip- 
tion, It was, pe rhaps, owing to this 
very circumstance that our army had 
reached tts prese nt he rhit of glory and 
distinction ; for it was gene rally ob- 
served, that the soldier ‘who was the 

first to break overthe barrack-wall, was 
also the first to leap over the enemy's 
fortifications. Over men of this cha- 
racter it was necessary to exercise 
strong control, since, 1f they were not 
controlled themselves, it was not 1m- 
probable that they might atte mpt to 
control others. The bese ‘tting sin of 
this description of men was drunken- 
ness. Now he did not mean to say 
that every man who got drunk ought 
to be tlogved—far from it: his prac- 
tice in his own regiment had been 
very ditterent ; but he did mean to 

say, that the power to flog any man 
who had so offended should still re- 

main in the hands in which it was 
now vested. — It was said, that solitary 
confinement would have as strong 
an etteet upon the men as severe 
thogyiny. Ile would ask the advo- 
cates of this new mode of punishment, 
what they would do under the follow- 
ing circumstances ? It was well known 
to every othcer in the service, that 
about the settling day, there was near- 
ly always a great increase in the num- 
ber of offences: indeed, it was not 
extraordinary to have fifty or sixty 
men offending at once. Now, could 
he place each of these men in soli- 
tary confinement? And if he could, 
what would be its effects? Why, that 
he should be compelled to punish 
those who had not ottended, by throw- 


ing upon their shoulders the duty of 


those who had. (hear, hear.) He 
must hkewise object to the substitu- 
ton of extra dnils for corporal pu- 
nishment. The drill wasa nec essary 
part of the discipline of a regiment : 

and he did not like the idea of bring- 
Ing it into contempt with those who 
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must besubjected to it, by makingit a 
ignominious punishment. There was 
not, however, any of these objections 
to a punishment by court-martial : jt 
hung over the head of every otfender, 
and, as none of them knew on whom 
it might fall, it kept all in a state of 
salutary alarm. Allowing, however, 
that solitary confinement and extn 
drili might have the proposed effec 
in time of peace, what was to be done 
in time of war? Whilst an army was 
marching through an enemy's coun- 
ry, how was the straggler or the ma 
rauder, to be consigned either to extr 
drill or solitary continement ? (Hear, 
hear.) It had been argued, that the 
disorganized state of our may during 
the retreat to Corunna shewed the 
ineficacy of the severity of our pu- 
nishments. But to this argument he 
begged leave to re ply, by stating that 
our army was at that time disorgan- 
ized, not so much from want of dis 


cipline, as trom the absolute state of | 


exhaustion to which it was reduced 
by the fatigues and privations it hac 
undergone. As he had upon that o- 
casion brought up the rear, he might 
be permitted to claim some cred 
with the house, when he stated that 
many of our brave fellows did ne 
receive any provisions after leaving 
Astorga. Hunger, it was said, would 


2 IEA OI STN NNER A meer 


I tel te ad 2 ee 


break through stone walls; and tt | 


could not surprise any retlecting per 
son that mi ny of our poor stragglers 
did upon that occasion take by tore 
those provisions which they coul 
not get by any other means. The 
French army, however, whose high 
discipline had been so much extolle¢ 
on a former evening, in their retreé 
through the south of France, a cour 
try which abounded in provisions 
and from which we drew plentite 
supplies after they had left 1t-—- 


French army, he repeated, in that rf 


treat, not conducted in a hurry, fe" 
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it retreated in regular movement from 
Niville to Orthes, from Orthes to 
Tarbes, and from Tarbes to Toulouse 
—had committed so many atrocities 
on the property and persons of the 
inhabitants, that they literally wel- 
ecomed the British soldiers as so many 
jiberators. (Hear, hear.) Indeed, 
French writers on the subject had re- 
cently admitted, that the perfect dis- 
( ipline whichour army then observed, 
was worth to it as much as ten thou- 
sand men. (Hear, hear.) The gal- 
lant officer then proceeded to observe, 
that at present he thought that com- 
manding officers might preserve the 
discipline of their regiments without 
fogging, because, in general, they 
did not consist of more than two hun- 
dred and fifty men, who were for the 
most part selected for their good cha- 
racter, whose places could easily be 
filled up, and to whom it would be a 
heavy punishment to receive their 
discharge. But what would be the 
case, when regiments consisted of one 
thousand four hundred or one thou- 
sand tive hundred men ? or when, as 
in the last war, so high a bounty was 
offered, that it was no unusual thing 
for men to desert from one regiment, 
and to enlist in another, for the mere 
sake of pocketing it? Would hon- 

ourable gentlemen think solitary con- 
tnement, oran extra drill, a suthcient 

punishment for such an offence ? If 
bv anv means honourable gentlemen 

could instil into our soldiery an idea, 

hot only that they were themselves 

disgraced by being Hogged, but that 

a regiment was also disgraced by hav- 

ingaman flogged in it, he thought 

“iat it would be productive of great 

advantage tothe army; but until such 

. leeling was generated among them, 

he must ever contend for the neces- 

sity, much as he lamented it, of vest- 

ng courts martial the power of 
‘orporal punishment. Entertaining 
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such opinions, he was obliged to say, 
that he could not give his consent to 
the proposition which had been sub- 
mitted to the house by the hon. 
member for Aberdeen. — (Cheers.) 

Sir R. Fergusson ditfered from his 
gallant friend who had just addressed 
the house. He thought that the ex- 
periment proposed by his hon. friend 
the member tor Aberdeen could never 
be made at a more auspicious mo- 
ment than the present. (Hear.) With- 
in his own experience, a great change 
had taken place in the punishments 
of the army. When he first had the 
command of a regiment, he was of 
opinion that its discipline could not 
be preserved without the infliction 
of corporal punishment, and he had, 
in consequence, he spoke with regret, 
often ordered its intliction. — Latterly 
he had adopted milder measures, and 
the result of the change had been ad- 
mirable. (Hear, hear.) As the clause 
proposed by his honourable friend 
limited the experiment to the troops 
at home, and as the bill to which it 
was to be attached was voted annual- 
ly, he should certainly give it his 
support : for he was convinced, that 
if the soldier was at present guilty of 
any great crime, the sooner his regi- 
ment got rid of him the better. (Hear, 
hear.) If his honourable friend had 
proposed to extend his experiment to 
the troops on foreign service, he 
should have opposed it, because he 
was convinced that on the line of 
march discipline could not be pre- 
served, except under the present sys- 
tem. He considered summary pu- 
nishments under such circumstances 
to be no less essential to the safety 
of our armies, than to the mainte- 
nance of our national character. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Lord Palmerston observed, that 
there was nothing for him to add, 


after the excellent speech which his 
honourable 





TRU) 


honourable and gallant friend behind 
him had made upon this subject. 
He should resist: the motion because 
it took from the commanders of the 
army a power that) was absolutely 
necessary to its well being. 


The house then divided, when 
there appre ared— 
Forthe amendment - 17 
Against it - - - 127 
Majonty - - = = 
The house formed itself into a 


of supply upon the Irish 
miscellaneous estimates, when the 
following grants were voted: 21,6151. 
to detray the expense of the protes- 
tant charter 1 Ireland ; 
4,400]. for the cnpunacsol the socie- 
ty tor discouraging vice in Treland. 

Sur J. Newport Op yposed the grant. 

Mr. Him objected to the charges 
for printing, stationery, and advertise- 
ments, and also to the salaries paid 
to othcers. 

A conversation ensued between 
sir John Clerk, sir John Newport, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Butterworth, and Mr. 
(soulburn, after which the grant was 
postponed. 

The 


aere ed to— 


committee 


SC hy " Is 


tollowing votes were then 
for the education of clul- 
dren in Dublin. 
MMOL, for the 
asylum. 
7000/7, tor the Hibernian society, 


forthe echue ation of soldi rs’ « haldre the 


- , 
Is ‘HDS 
aad . 


Richmond lunaty 


1.o00/7. tor the Hibernian marine 
Owty, 
Is7s/. tor the female orphan 
} te Dublin. 
t4./. tor tha W, triste | ck 


L400 for madam Steve ns's hospi- 


. for the f vel hospital and 


} Ise of Teooverv. 


. forthe h ‘pital of incurables. 
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8, U92s8/, for the roman catholic ee 
minary. 

The other orders of the day wen 
disposed of, and the house adjourned, 

Marcu 16,.—After some busines 
of minor importance, 

Mr. Canning appeared at the ba 
with papers, by command of his m 
pesty. They were ord red to b. 
brought up, and the titles read by th 
Clerk. They were entitled * Papers 
in explanation of the measur s adopt. 
ed by Is majesty’s government wit 
the view of ameliorating the conditio: 
ofthe negroslavesin the West Indies.” 

Mr. Canning then addre ssed the 
house. In laying those papers o 
the table for the information of th 
house, it became his duty to take a 
review of the measures which had 
been adopted by the house last year 
for ameliorating the condition of th 
negro slaves, and of the course which 
his majesty's ministers had pursued 
In Carrying those measures into effect. 
In doing this he would postpone tL 
the latter part of his address, tha' 
branch of the subject on which ther 
might exist differences of opinion, 
and begin with that im which th 
whole had concurred. He 
would, there fore, desire that th 
Clerk should read the — resolutions 
which the house had agreed to o 
the loth ot Mav, [sv The clers 
then read the following resolutions := 

Resolved, emine 
” That it IS expedient to adopt et 
fectual and decisive 
amehorating the condition of th 
slave population in his majesty’s ¢> 
lomies: 


house 


contri udu ene, 


measures [€ 


* That, through a determined and 
persevering, but at the same time ju 
dicious and te mperate, enforcemet 
this house ok 
torward to a progressive improvemet! 
in the character of the slav: popule 
— them 


of such measures, 


such as 


May pre pare 
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participation in those civil rights 
ind privileges which are enjoyed by 
sher classes of his mayesty’s sub- 


Ants 


] 


house is anxious for 


of this purpose 


« That this 
( mplishment 
the earlrest period that 
mpatibl with the well-being: ot 
slaves themselves, with the safety 
‘the colonies, and with a fair and 
ed table consideration ofthe interests 
{ private property.” 

Mr. Canning continued.—He was 
desirous that the house should bear in 
mind the text and meaning of those 
resolutions, because these, and not 
any general principles, or more 
widely spread theory, had been the 
counds on which his” majesty’s 
ministers had taken their measures. 
Undoubtedly there were few subjects 
which could be approached more 
deulated to excite awe than that on 
which they were then about to enter. 
Ditheult, however, as it was, It was 

sso at present than when it first 
presented itself to the attention of the 

se. At that time they had to 
combat with many objections—to 
apple with long established pre- 
dices and predilections, which were 
to be ina great degree removed be- 
tore any Important step could be 
taken to forward what all admitted 

he hecessary—the amelioration of 
the condition of the negro. slave. 
What the house had resolved last 
vear had considerably narrowed the 
question, and he hoped he should not 
* understgod as misrepresenting the 
ective sense of the house on that 
easion, when he took it to be an 
“oussion of the evils of slavery in 


shall he 





“YT 


~ abstract: that in devising means 
r the gradual remedy of those evils 
"VY had to combat with objections 


wuchtime had sanctioned, and whieh 


‘ alory could re move : that there 


VYathous ramuitications of pro- 
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perty connected with slavery, and 
necessarily growing out of it, which 
were to be attentively considered, 
treated with tenderness and respect, 
and not swept away at once by any 
hasty measure. . 

These were the principles on which 
his mayesty’s government had acted, 
and upor which they wished to be 
judged. If there were any who 
thought that enough had not been 
done, or that more might have been 
done in a shorter time, he trusted 
they would now state that opinion. 
But he hoped that he should be able 
to show, that in any thing which had 
been done, ministers had been guided 
by the principle of carrying into 
etect the intention of the house most 
ethciently for those, the amelioration 
of whose condition was proposed, 
and with the least possible injury to 
those whose interests were to be con- 
sulted. 

If he had any partial feeling at 
all, arising from the habits of his early 
life, it was favourable to the principle 
of general abolition; for since he 
had first a seat m that house, he had 
ever been friendly to the definite 
question which had been so long 
before parhament. But, most un- 
doubtedly, they who were most fa- 
vourable to that measure had always 
kept out of sight this question of total 
abolition which was now introduced, 
He did not mean to say that he would 
be guilty of any breach of faith to- 
wards those who had formerly op- 
wsed the abolition; or that any 
others who had been equally favour- 
able to the abolition of the trade 
would now be inconsistent in avowing 
their intention ot abolishing slavery 
itself: but he must be permitted to 
Say, that the most zealous advocates 
of the abolition of the trade had stu- 
diously this, which was 
considered an alarming result of the 
question. 


concealed 





quesuon. When he used the word 
alarming, he did so with reference to 
the use that might be made of it. 
God forbid that he should ever ad- 
vocate the principle ot permanent 
slavery ' 
gradual measures, producing gradual 
improvement, by which not only the 
sndividwal slave should be set free, 
but his station be abolished for ever. 
(Hear.) He viewed this as he did 


the lunprovement of those states of 


Europe that once were most barba- 
rous and were now most polished. 
He looked to it as a measure of co- 
operation and concurrence from 
all parties—a measure that would 
eventually make its way rather by 
the light of reason than by the power 
of coercion. (llear.) The papers 
which he placed upon the table were 
of two sorts; the first consisted of re- 
ports made to this government from 
SoTne ot the Weoest India stands > the 
other contained explanations of the 
scheme which his majesty’s ministers 
had adopted for carrying into execu- 
tion the measures of the house of the 
The tirst set of papers 
he would pass by tor the present, 
and come to thre se ond, 


last session. 


Gentlemen were aware, that our 
Wi st India Iskanids Were divided mito 
two far the 
smaller portion were under the go- 
vernment of the crown of England, 
without the mtervention of any local 


win in hy 


( lasses, of 


legislative assembly, 
the other portion were managed by 
popular assemblies, formed as mi- 
matures of our own here, and nota 
little jealous of any mterterence with 
their prerogatives or privileges by the 
government of this country, 
true that the ) 


lt was 
frst class of colonies 
were much more easily manaved than 
the others. In one of the papers on 
this it had been sugested 
that the « xpernment 


subject, 


of amehoration 


He looked to the result of 


The atlairs of 
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should be tried in some of the smalle; 
colomies, mn the view that if the, 
should be successful, they might Ope. 
rate as examples for the larger ones, 
The colomes named were ‘Trinidad. 
St. Lucia, and Demerara. He hag 
named these in the order in which he 
conceived their former governments 
had been favourable to the principh 
of abolition. ‘Trimidad, as having 
belonged to the Spaniards, who were 
most favourable to it, he ranked first: 
then St. Lucia, as having belonged 
to the French, who were in the next 
degree favourable to it; and Deme 


rara, as having been the colony of 


the Dutch, who were the least friend) 
to the principle. — First, with respec 
to ‘Trinidad, he would observe that 
twenty years ago he had, assisted by 
an honourable triend of his) wh 
knew much more upon the subject 
than himself, called the attention ot 
the government to that colony; and 
submitted a motion to the ettect tha 
it should not be placed on the same 
footing as the other colonies, but bk 
reserved for the purpose of making ai 
experiment for the amelioration oi 
the condition of the slaves. One 
part of his proposition was, thrat the 
unportation of slaves ito “Trinidad 
should be entirely discontinued, Cer 
tainly that motion had not the effec 
which he intended; but he wished 
to call the attention of the house « 
this circumstance—that that moton 
had the effect of keeping Trinidad 
such a situation, that many subse- 


. ° ’ ‘ : 
quent motions, made by a gentiemal 


whose loss the country had to de 
plore, to obtain for that island wha 
were called 
British constitution, but 


the blessings ot the 
what he 


(Mr. Canning) called impediment 
to the amelioration of the slave pop 
lation, uniformly failed ; and to thos 
failures it was owing, that ‘Trinda 
was now ina state, in which tle e& | 
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riment about to be tried there by 
government would be tried alone, 
and unfettered by any legislative 
enactments. The course which go- 
vernment intended to pursue with 
respect to the island of ‘Trimdad 
would be shown by a reference to an 
order in council, which had been 
sent to the local government of that 
sland, directing it to carry ito effect 
various regulations for the ameliora- 
tion of the state of the slave popula- 
tion under their jurisdiction, from 
each of which regulations separately, 
and from the whole of them col- 
lectively, the most sanguine antici- 
pations of a successful result were 
entertained. 

It was first charged by the order 
in council (as it had been the first 
subject alluded to by him in his ad- 
dress last session), that the practice, 
unseemly as well as shocking, of fe- 
male chastisement by the whip, 
should be abolished. (Hear.) It 
was but justice to say, that that regu- 
lation was also recommended in the 
resolutions passed by the West India 
body in this country during the course 
of last year; and it was also no 
more than justice to add, that the 
colonists had in many instances at- 
tended to the declaration which the 
house had made against the practice 
IN question, 

The next thine which the order 
in council did, was to abolish the 
use of the Whip when applied to males 
as a stimulus to labour—he meant 
that cruel and degrading use of the 
Whip which placed the labouring 
Slave on the same footing with brute 
animals, The house would easily 
istinguish between the use of the 
wip when it was brandished by the 
“nver over the slave in the field, 
rady to be applied to the brute 
herves as an incitement to Jabour, 
and the use of it as an instrument of 


183 
punishment. (Hear, hear.) But 
even that distinction would, with 


respect to females, exist no longer. 
With respect to males, the use of the 
whip would still be allowed as an 
instrument of punishment under cer- 
tain regulations, both with respect to 
the amount of intlictlon and with 
respect to the time of infliction, for 
the house would readily perceive that 
the delay of the infliction of punish- 
ment for some time after the com- 
mission of the offence was a most 
important — circumstance. (Hear, 
hear.) It was provided that  wit- 
nesses should be present at the pu- 
nishment of a slave (hear, hear), and 
that a record of all punishments 
should be kept, by which it might be 
easily ascertamed what had been done 
in that respect on any particular oc- 
casion, Withall these qualifications, 
the use of the whip was retained as 
the means of punishment, but not as 
a stimulus to labour. These altera- 
tions at once raised the mass of the 
negro population from the brute state 
to that of man. (Hear.) ‘To pro- 
vide the means of religious mstrue- 
tion and worship, was the object 
which it was sought to attam. That 
object was first in importance, but 
it was necessarily next in order to 
that which he had just alluded to, 
because it was not till the slave po- 
pulation were raised in the scale of 
nature, that measures could be taken 
to establish that, from which alone 
all real human dignity as well as hap- 
piness could be derived —namely, 
religious imstruction, (Hear, hear.) 
It was intended to increase the amount 
and widen the basis of the ecclesias- 
tical establishment in the West In- 
dies. The ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in the West Indies had been 
founded there, as it were, for the 
benefit of the white population alone. 
lle was not stating this as a matter 


of 
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of charge, but as a matter of tact. 
It was now, however, intended to 
extend the bounty of a religious es- 
tablishment to the black population 
also. This establishment would, an 
he founded on the 
hation il hure hi, 


the first mstance, 
principles of the chur 
but not to the exclusion of  otner 
denomination of christians. The 
authority and the discipliae would 
bre lodged 
constitution. if mioust bye lodged— hh 
the national church; but there would 
be no disposition — to exclude the 
humbler labourers under that autho- 
rity and discipline. (Hear.) With 
religious worship would be combined 
religious instruction. With the de- 
tails on that point, it was not his 


—where, according to the 


business on the 
trouble the bouise’, but undoubtedly 
religious imstruction was an object 
of the first importance, as the only 
means of rendering the slave popu- 
lation capable of recerving other be- 

nefits and of appreciating them when 
they did receive them. The opmion 
which the West India body had last 
delivered in favour of religious in- 
struction, had been voluntanly acted 
upon im more than one colony. 
(Hear, hear.) After religion and 
reliwious mstruction, naturally came 


present Occasion to 


the consideration of those charities 
of lite which relagon promoted. The 
order in council stretly enjoined that 
the loeal Prinidad 


} 2 ; 
should sanction and encourage mar- 


oOveTHinent of 
’ 


rhige, Hear, hear. Phat myune- 
Thom WAS In perieet Consonancs with 
t recommendation of th persons 
t interested im the colonies resi- 
dent oan this countrv. and at had 
re ved i Vy assent ino many 
oft the t \ Garowing 
out of the consideration of marnage, 
ina thre ther ch irities of lite ° and mn 
deference to those charities, it was 
ovided that in all future sales— 


he feared that he must still use tha 
word—- care should be taken bot to 
separate families, (flear, hear.) Ip 
conveying slaves trom one property 
to another, care would be taken jp 
future that husband and wite. OF 
reputed husband and wite, and pa- 
rent and child, should not be si vered 
from each other, but should up. 
formally be taken togethe 2 Hear, 
It was also mtended to cause the 
prope rty of the sk ve. “~ h wi is how 
respected by Custom, » be he nce. 
forth resp cted by i The pos- 
session of property would create the 
desire of bequeathing it to. other, 
It was, therefore, 
sures should be taken to secure to 
slaves the power of bequeathing pro- 
perty at their death, and it was also 
proposed to found ano duastitution 
which, masmuch as it was a lat 
Invention of a country far advanced 
in Civilization, it would appear sin- 
gular should it be supposed capable 
of taking root in a rude society like 
that of the West Indies—he meant a 


c nyoun d that Mea 


bank in which the little savings of 


slaves might be accumulated, with 
the additional advantages that the 
tie of the law and the over-watching 
eye of public opinion would continue 


him in the unmolested possession of 


his property until he died. By thes 
measures the slave would be lifted 
from a level with the beast of the 
field, and take lis stand amongst the 


human race 


’ 
sussif. ¢ erectoas isilera ft 


\fter ?, sStowlne upon t} 
population the endearments of famuly 
connextons, and the blessings of pro- 
prry, it became necessary to advert 
to a subiect which was surrounded 
With many practi al diutheulty — hi 
meant the question of the 
lity of the evidence of slaves mn courts 


of justice. It would be “as wild to 


admiussibl- 


Say 
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“ay that ihe evidence of blae ks should 
be qndiseriminate ly admitted in all 
cases, as it would be unjust to exclude 
+ in all cases. In this country, a 
person in the situation of a slave.— 
{not mean politic ‘ally, but mo- 
aly e alluded toan infant, whose 
{ was sup yposed to be not suth- 


‘ di 


mind 
cently expanded by age—was not 
p ermitted to give evidence without 
tit 
's fitness to do so. It would be im- 
proper to admit the evidence of blacks 
ae a a similar guard. This had 
led to the grave consideration, that 

would be eminently useful that 
those persons who were to have the 
instructing care of the negroes, 
should have it in their power to cer- 
ufy, not with respect to a particular 
case rn which the evidence of a slave 
might be wanted, but generally, that 
such and such slaves had made such 
ivances in clyilization as to be cog- 
nant of the nature of an oath. It 
was advised that a register of such 
slaves should be kept, constituting as 
it were a privileged class, and form- 
ing What was the spring of all human 


ction, something like an object of 


ambition to their fellow slaves. (Hear, 
near.) Under this arrangement the 
competency of a slave to give evi- 
ence Would not be judged by sub- 
ecting him to an examination to as- 
certain his fitness at the moment 
when his evidence was wanted, but 
‘would be known at once when a 
ive Was proposed as a witness on a 
nal, Whether he was one of that class 
Whose evidence had been certified 

he admissih le, not with re spect to 
fhe particular case on which he was 
al led, but In conse quence of his 


neral demeanour. (Hear, hear.) 


was no om re than dome what 
Was just to state, that under certain 
{4ihcations, the evidence of slaves 
vas already admitted in the courts of 


production of some certificate of 
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justice in the islands of Grenada, St. 


Vincent, Tobago, and Mt. ¢ ‘hristopher. 
On this point, as on others to which 
he had adverted, many of the colonies 
had voluntarily acted upon the re- 
commendation of that most respect- 
able society, the West India body in 
this country. He would at this part 
of his address also state, that in con- 
sequence of the recommendation of 
the West India body, several of the 
colomes had placed such facilities in 
the way of manumission as were cal- 
culated to remove many of the com- 
plaints on that subject. The question 
of manumussion was alluded to im the 
order in council, and it was distinctly 
prescribed, that a negro who has 
acquired suthcient property, should, 

under certain guards and regulations, 

be entitled to purchase his own tree- 
dom, or that of his own children, 
(Hear, hear.) He knew that with 
respect to the Jast pomt—namely, 
manumission—great preyudice pre- 
vailed. He was far from saying that 
it was nota very perplexing question : 
but it was very important to know 
that the practice already prevailed to 
a great extent in St. Kitt’s, and was 
also in usage at Trinidad; and he 
felt bound to say, that no regulation 
ought to be considered as lnpracti- 
cable, when it should appear that its 
spirit had, even in a single mstance, 
been voluntarily enforced in the co- 
lonies. (Hear.) It was astomshing 
how much good might be done by 
assembling ito one point, and bring- 
ing to bearon one socie ty, allthe be- 
neficial regulations whic +h were scat- 
tered through all the ditlerent colonies, 
And whilst he admitted on the one 
hand, that the existence of those 
beneficial regulations was an answer 

pregnant and eloquent to the decla- 

mation which had been heard about the 

general neglect and abandonment of 
the negroes bythe West Indi mn society, 


he 
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he must on the other hand contend, 
that people in this country, who, on 
account of their distance from the 
colonies were compelled to look at 
them through the eyes of others, 
could never get so good an authority 
for their pre weedings, as the fact that 
what they wished to recommend was 
already found to be voluntarily adopt- 
ed there. (Hear.) 

He was aware that with respect to 
the last point alluded to in the order 
in council—the right of slaves to 


purchase their own or the freedom of 


their children— government had gone 
beyond the general assent of the 
West India body, whilst they had 
fallen very short of the desires of 
some persons. (Hear.) He knew 
very well that an hon. gentleman 
opp site (Mr. Buxton) last year stated 
that he was disposed to go a shorter 
wav to work, and to enact the eman- 
cipation of a particular race of slaves. 
He (Mr. Canning) felt bound to de- 
clare, that with the most. sincere 
desire to come to a conclusion most 
convincing to himself, and most fa- 
vourable to the cause of humanity, 
he could not concur in the hon. mem- 
ber's proposition. If it were carried 
into effect, it would be productive of 
the greatest myury, not only to the 
white population, but also to the 
blacks themselves. ‘The hon. mem- 
ber was not disposed to emancipate 
the existing generation of slaves. 
Certainly not. ‘To let in the full 
light of freedom upon eyes scarcely 
loosened from the scales of bondage, 
The 
negro would view the freedom which 
was presented to him as an unin- 
structed infant viewed objects of de- 
sire, without the posstoility of caleu- 
lating the distance which se parated it 
from them. (Ilear.) He believed 
that it would be extremely unwise to 
hold out the hope of emancipation to 


would indeed be cong too far, 
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the next generation of negroes, | 
could do no good, and it would on) 
create dissatisfaction in the minds ¢ 
the existing race. ‘To them it would 
render present existence intolerable. 
and the expectation of the future 
subject of regret. Would it not b 
galling to the parent to know, tha 


his child was destined to enjoy the 7 


inestimable blessing of liberty, fo | 


which he himself must sigh in vain? 
(Hear.) The course which gover. 
ment proposed to pursue was much 
wiser, viewed with reference to th 
operation of moral causes —namely, 
to make the parent the instrument af 
the emancipation of his child, if he 
had the power, and chose to exercise 
it, of giving freedom to his offspring, 
(Hear.) 

If the rising generation should be 
taken under the special protection of 
the legislature in the way which the 
honourable member proposed, pa- 
rents would look upon their children 
with feelings, he would not say of 
envy, but which would be any thing 
but those which parents ought t 
entertain. By the course which go 
vernment had prescribed, freedom, 
when it did come, would come, 3% 
every good thing in this world dvd 
come to human nature, by endea- 
vours honest and successful, and by 
laborious exertions—haud _facilen 
tle was fully persuaded 
that freedom, when acquired under 
the regulations prescribed by goveri- 
ment, would be a safer and a more 
stable pleasure, than if it were. th 
citt of a sudden enactment. They 
must deal with the negro as witha 
person possessing sense, but the sense 
only of an infant; and, before he 
was prepared for the enjoyment ol 
well-revulated liberty, to turn him 
wild in the fulness of his physica 
strength, in the maturity of his phy- 
sical passions, and in the nee 
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his uninstructed reason, would be to 
imitate the man who was described 
in the romance which had been pub- 
ished some tine back, who con- 


¢ructed a human form with limbs 
of more than mortal mould, ito 
which he infused passions and 


strength which was to it only the 

wer of doing mischief; but being 
unable to impart to it a soul, he 
found that he had created only a 
savage giant, from which he himself 
recoiled with horror. (Hear, hear.) 
That would be the effect of sudden 
and unprepared emancipation. He 
therefore would proceed gradually, 
because he would proceed safely. 
He knew that there were those who 
agreed with him in opinion, but went 
beyond him in his enthusiasm, and 
who said that his plan would require 
time. Take time!—to be sure it 
would—to be sure it should—to be 
sure it must. What! had they to 
deal with a creation of yesterday— 
with a thing which had grown up in 
their time—of which they had watch- 
ed the growth, measured the extent, 
and ascertained the means of ma- 
nagging? No; they had to deal 
witha thing which was of the growth 
of centuries, and tens of centuries— 
which was almost coeval with the 
deluge—which had existed, under 
more or less modifications, since 
man Wasman. (Hear, hear.) Did 
they, in the fulness of their passion 
for legislation, think that after only 
thirty years’ discussion, they could 
how manage the most unmanageable 
perhaps of all subjects? (Hear.) It 
Was hecessary to proceed gradually to 
remedy the evils of slavery, and to 
watch with an anxious yet patient 
eye the progress of the experiment 
from beginning to end. ‘This led 
him to observe, that the system which 
he had brought under the considera- 
ton of the house would be applied 
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in the island of St. Lucia as well as 
in the island of Trinidad, with this 
exception—that in the latter case 
the machinery by which it would be 
applied would be Spanish, and in the 
former it would be French. It was 
also intended that the system should 
be subsequently applied to Demerara. 
He might be asked what effect the 
measures which government had 
adopted would have on the other 
West Indian islands which had re- 
ceived the communication of the 
wishes of parliament in a spirit which 
was certainly any thing but concilia- 
tory. (Hear, hear.) He might be 
called upon to state what would be 
his mode of dealing with them, and 
how he would bring them to second 
his views. If it were possible, on a 
subject involving so many important 
consequences, to nourish a feeling of 
irritation at the manner in which the 
government, and more particularly 
himself as a member of that govern- 
ment, had been treated by some ot 
the West Indian islands, he might 
have a desire to resort to something 
like measures of vengeance. But he 
entertained no such feeling — he 
should think it most unwise to do so. 
(Hear, hear.) In the ebullition of 
spirit, for he would call it nothing 
more, which had taken place on the 
other side of the water, he saw much 
to condemn, something to excuse, 
nothing to punish. (Hear, hear.) 
‘There were three possible modes in 
which parliament might deal with the 
assembly of the island of Jamaica— 
first, it might crush them by the ap- 
plication of direct force ; secondly, 
it might harrass them by legislative 
enactments respecting fiscal and na- 
vigation regulations ; and thirdly, it 
might mark its displeasure by a si- 
lent course of admonition. He was 
for trying the last of these modes first : 


he hoped he should never have occa- 
sion 





4 


lss 


to trv the second; and with respect 
t the first, he would only say that 
it must be a question of real necessity, 
and not one arising out of a feeling 
of wounded pride, which would mn- 


] . } 
»rnoot the question of the 


cduce tunit 

transcendent powers of parl inet 
overcvery part ot thr mipure. Hear. 
That was a question which Oougiat to 


be ke pr beac k within the prere froalut ot 


the constitution, to be brought  tor- 
ward only when it was necessary to 
oppose, ‘as it were, the plague of in- 
surrection. It would be very easy 
to select, from the tre sot the Jamarca 
Gazette, 
cording to all legitimate inierence, to 


vassaves Which ought, ac- 


put parliament in a most towering 
(A daugh.) But he must 
that Upon considering the 


passion. 
confess, 

ibjpect, dus msing mdignation was 
calmed by retlecting how powerless 
the body was that ottered the msult, 
and how omnipotent the hody was to 


blear. 


dis- 


whom the msult was ottered. 


The CONSCLOUSTIOCSS ot strength 
armed venveance, and he might sal) 


orTreat moral pot — 


— 


with the 


Sed motos proes'at compone 


QVuos ego 


litte tus 


vy gentleman in the 
Jamaica house assembly had 
determined within himself to establish 
hus popularity by opposing what he 
would call the encroachments of the 


lt there were any 
who 


mother country, and had began to 
prepare himself tor the task, by con- 
hiner OVel the Sp ae hue S of Washing- 
ton and Franklin—tf there were any 
youny 
thus worked hinise lf mite this state of 


statesman of Jamaica who had 


di a ration, he would hy ’ disappoit- 
ed of an ppeortinity for thi display 


Of tus pratrrotye rdour. Lasuehte 


M r. 
i? , ,,? " | ‘ 
all ut wisely by tell- 
hiv’ tine }? } wth tha Woost lodian 


1 Teave ho cause of 
complaint ; 


ihyvou will be angry, it 
, 


shall ih on tia colonial question . 
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and if vou rebel, it shall be im he} 
of the use ofthe whip.”’ That would 
be the best way to stop the eloquence 
of the patriots of Jamaica. If pare 
hament did not add fuel to flame. 
the lire itselt would SOO GO out, 
When th 


i 
faa 


refractory colonies shi 
come to know that it was not the in. 
tention of government to send oy 
commissioners to control them, Of 
an army to overawe them, he had py 
doubt that the spirit which had beey 
stirred up there would subside, and 
that they would consider with calm. 
ness, and ultimately adopt the regu. 
lations which @overnment intended 
to enforce m the asland of ‘Trimdad 
and other places. — Indeed, when the 
situation of the West Indian islands 
was considered, with St. Domingo o 
the one side, and Columbia on. the 
other, and surrounded by ‘Trinidad, 
St. Lucia, and Demerara, it was im- 
posstble that they could lov Y TeSISI 


up to 


the example which was held 


them of ameliorating the conditionot 


the slave population. 
government entertamme any hostil 
feelings towards Jamaica, it proposed 
that, that island should) espectally 
participate in the advantage of th 


So tar from 


new ecclesiastical establishment which 
was to be sent to the West Indes. 
It was determined that, that establish- 
ment should be divided Det we en the 
island of Jamaica and the Lee- 
ward islands; each being made the 
The new eccle- 
Shasth al establishment would not he 
attended with any demand on th 
He would 


reside e ofa Se. 


finances of the islands. 


not trouble the house with a detail of 


the eX penises ot the new establish- 
ment, but would « ontent tims lt with 


stating that those ¢ Xpenses would m 


the first five vears be defraved out of 


the iiterest of the sum whi hy his 
nicht honourable triend the ( bane t |. 
lor of the excheque T had announced 


pees 


_— 














bc intention of appropriating to the 
building of churches. It would pro- 
hably be some years before any part 
af that sum would be employed for 
the purposes for” which it would 
bh» voted: and during that time the 
yiterest Upon it could be applied to 
detrav the expense of the ecclestasti- 
-4l establishment in the West Indies. 
\nd when the money began to be 
ipplied to the building of churches, 
the expenditure would be gradual, 
wndtherefore the diminution of in- 
rest would be gradual. But when 
no support from the West Indian ec- 
clesiastical. establishment could) be 
onver derived from the sum to be 
set apart for the building of churches, 
parliament would be saved the neces- 
sity of making any new grant by the 
eracious resolution of his majesty to 
abstain from any further distribution 
of the 45 Barbadoes duties, 1m order 
that, that fund nught be devoted to 
the maintenance of the new ecclesi- 
astical establishment. Having been 
much more desirous of putting the 
house in possession of the principles 
on which government had acted, and 
fthe plans which they had formed, 
than of stirring up angry feelings, and 
exciting the passions, he would ab- 
tain entirely from all general retlec- 
tons on the very mteresting and 
pamtul topic to which the attention 
ofthe country and of the colomes 
was thoroughly awakened. 

It was impossible to etiect any 
amehoration of the condition of the 


wave, except through the means of 


the planter, 
het 


To stir up discontent 
‘tween them, would raise a flame 
which could only be extinguished in 

od. (Hear.) lf any measure should 


} me ‘ : ‘ s 
® proposed for the amelioration of 


*) 


condition of the slave population 
n th, ara a 
i the colonies lha spirit of modera- 


wn, government would willingly give 
I's sUpport, = ° 
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There was, however, connected 
with that state from which govern- 
ment was endeavouring to rescue so 
large a portion of their fellow-crea- 
tures, the consideration of the in- 
human trathc by which they were 
brought into their present condition, 
and for the total abolition of which, 
as far as regarded this country and 
her colomies, the friends of humanity 
were indebted to the exertions of the 
honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Wilbertorce.) He was perfectly con- 
vinced that the slave-trade was entire- 
ly abolished with respect to our CO- 
lomies. He knew that other persons 
entertained a different opinion ; but 
having made the most anxious in- 
quiries on the subject, he felt himself 
perfectly competent to say, that with 
respect to the British West India is- 
lands, the prolubition against the in- 
troduction of slaves was effectually 
and sacredly observed. (Hear, hear.) 
But it was perfectly true that the in- 
troduction of slaves into foreign colo- 
mies continued to an enormous extent. 
(Hear.) All the efforts of this coun- 
try to procure the active co-operation 
of other powers to put an end to the 
trattic im slaves had been inettectual. 
Among the plans which had been 
sugvested: for the purpose of putting 
a stop to that horrible trathe, it was 
advised that all persons muilty of 
slave-trading should be obnoxious to 
capture, not only by the vessels of 
their own country, but by those of 
every other power — in other words, 
that the slave-trade should be de- 
clared piracy. 

It was supposed at the congress of 
Verona, that it was competent for an 
assembly of sovereigns to declare the 
slave-trade a piratical offence, and 
thereby to make the individuals en- 
caged in it amenable to national law. 
This was a complete mistake. En- 
sland was the last country im the 
world 
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world to admit that any congress of 


sovereigns could constitute a law, un 
versal in its operation, on. states 
which had not been a party to It 
(Hear, hear.) ‘The only way, then, 
that seem to be left for eflecting the 
desired object, was for each state to 
declare slave-trading to be a pirati- 
cal act, and lable to the same pu- 
nishments as what in England was 
called statutable piracy. ‘The British 
government bad also ‘proposed to the 
governments of the United States and 
France, that they should give by trea- 
ty the right of mutual visit and search 
in cases of suspected piracy ; but the 


house would not be surprised, con- 
sidering the many sore points of 
maritime law and national pride 


which such a proposition must touch, 
that mt was not very warmly received. 
By France it was reyected altogether ; 
but he was happy to inform the house, 
that not many days since a treaty had 
been signed by the ambassador of the 
United States onthe part of his coun- 
try, and by him (Mr. Canming) on 
the part of this country, which au- 
thorized a vessel of either notion to 
letain that of the other, af at) should 
be detected in carrving on the trathe 
however, that 
both countries shall have established 
the same sanction with respect to the 
nature of the crme. (Hear, hear.) 
The United States had by law cast 
the penalty of prracy upon the Ameri- 
can slave-trade. 

He (Mr. Canning), pursuing the 
same principle, meant to move tor 
leave to bring a bill, to change the 
punishment already provided for Bri- 
tish subjects convicted of the crime, 
ito piracy (hear, hear) ; and to ren- 
der that alteration ¢ omplete, asa pre- 
hmunary to the ratification and adop- 
tion of that condition and agreement 
by which Ameneca and Great Britain 
had determined to act against the 


mm shaves : provide d, 
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slave-trade, not only cach of they 
own, but each of the other nation. 
(Hear, hear.) 

‘This was not the time nor the Op. 
portunity to enter into ane x planation 
of the details of the arranzemenrs 
entered into between Great Britain 
and the United States. ‘Those who 
recollected the great and insurmount. 
able dithculties which had_ hitherto 
obstructed the completion of any 
definitive arrangements between the 
maritime powers of these govem. 
ments, must rejoice to find that in 
this imstance they were eventually 
adjusted ; there were on both sides 
points of dignity reserved, boundaries 
of maritime law unbroken, matter 
kept open for revision and recon- 
sideration upon other occasions ; but 
upon the question of the slave-trade, 
the powers were mutually complete 
—they were defined, ample , and ef- 
fectual. Each had reserved the ad 
ministration of its Own national law, 
tor the punishment of its own sub- 
though the capture of either 
was to be common to both. — (Hear, 
hear.) Forinstance, if an American 
ship should capture a British. slave- 
trader, she was to remit the captured 
vessel to the nearest ship of war of 
her own nation, or to her nearest na- 
tive maritime port, for final adjudi 
cation. Each country had by this 
arrangement saved for herself the ad- 
ministration of her own laws, and 
avoided the ditticulty of confounding 
international jurisprude nce. He trust- 
ed that the realization of this arrange- 
ment would not be the termination of 
its benefits: for when Europe saw the 
two greatest maritime nations in the 
world so far compromise their mar 
time pride, and act together tor the 
accomplishment of such a purpose, 
they must feel in the future discus 
sions for the universal abolition of 
the slave trade, the united remon- 
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grance of such powers would receive 
no small force, and form, and cha- 
acter, in bringing others to think 
with them upon the necessity of 
coming to a common understanding, 
to support that true, virtuous, and 
heneticent confederacy, for the total 
abolition of the slave trade, (Hear.) 
He thanked the house for the patience 
with which they had heard him, and 
concluded by moving for leave to 
bring a bill for the more effectual 
suppression of the African. slave- 
trade. (Loud cheers.) 

On the question being put from 
the char— 

Mr. bows i/ Burton rose lo express 
his cordial support of one part of the 
nght honourable gentleman's speech, 
whilst he had to regret, to another, 
and he believed the more Important 
part, he Was under the painful ne- 
cessity of eiving his most decided 
opposition, Indeed, when he was 
thus called upon to discuss over agai 
what he had hoped had already been 
concluded, he telt that a subject was 
unfortunately and impoliticly — re- 
pened, which he had expected, un- 
tl this mght, was termimated for all 
ages to come, 

Last session the government had 
formally taken the West India slave- 
trade under its Own especial consi- 
deration, with a positive and specific 
pledge that 1t was expedient to adopt 
decisive measures for the amelioration 
of the slave population. They had 
resolved, nemine contradicente, ** That 
it is expedient to adopt effectual and 
decisive measures for ameliorating the 
condition of the slave population in 
is mayesty’s colonies. ‘That, though 
a determined and persevering, but at 
the same time judicious and tempe- 
rate ‘lond CTICS of * hear,”’ from the 
opposite benches) enforcement of 
such measures, this house looks for- 
ward to a progressive improvement 
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in the character of the slave popula- 
tion, such as may prepare them fora 
participation in those civil rights 
and privileges which are enjoyed by 
other classes of his majesty’s subjects. 
That this house is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose at 
the earliest period that shall be com- 
patible with the well-being of slaves 
themselves, with the safety of the 
colonies, and with a fair and equit- 
able consideration of the interests 
of private property.’’ — (Reiterated 
cries of * hear,’’ from the opposite 
benches.) Such was the pledge 
which parliament had given upon the 
subject, and what had been the re- 
sult? Then ait would, perhaps, be said, 
that the colonial legislative bodies 
would not consent to the recommen- 
dation of the British government. 
What was the right honourable gen- 
tleman’s declaration on that 
port > he suid, 7) thik they will; 
but if they do not, we have a right to 
expect that they will give their rea- 
sons unequivocally ; and that any re- 
sistance which should partake of the 
appearance of contumacy would cer- 
tainly make out a case which would 
bring his majesty’s ministers again 
into parliament to consider what fur- 
ther proceedings they would counsel 
for the adoption of the crown.” First, 
then, the resolution of last session, 
was a general one—it pledged the le- 
gislature to an amelioration of all the 
slaves in all the countries; there were 
no reservations or distinctlons—no 
grades of comparison with reference 
to which island was better or worse. 
Such being the pledge, the next ques- 
tion was, had it been fulfilled ? for if 
it had, then there was an end to the 
present consideration—they were de- 
barred from furtherinterference. — If, 
however, the pledge, though not di- 
rectly abandoned, was softened down, 
and here a little, and there a Iittle 

taken 


own 
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taken awav : and ifthe amelioration, 
instead of being for all the colomes, 
was to be only for a part, and even 
in those partially and indefinitely ap- 
pledge was altogether 
life of man 
one step 


pled, then the 
mecomplete ; for thie 
mig rhit pass away without 
bn me ti tken top romote the end which 
had been so tage ge determined 
upon, What did they mean by 
leaving the "question for a gradual 
measure— for the hght of reason ? 
(eries of * hear,’ from the benches 
W hat he meant was, that 
if they were to leave the matter tor 
the light of re after forfeiting 
their pledge, they might wat for ten 
centuries betore the amelhoration 
would be accomplished. He was 
bound to complain that the vgovern- 
ment had departed from its pledge 
toa slave population of seven hun- 
dred thousand human bemes—a 
pledge not expre ssly given in words, 
but a tacit virtual understanding, and 
therefore the more sacred, and one 
which ought to be particularly In- 


Opp site. ) 


“ASOT, 


violable, when those m whose behalf 


it ought to be enforced had not the 
power of complaint. (Hear.) No man 
approved than he did of the 
order im coun il, the rele ral princt- 
whatever were its de- 
So far as 
that order mm council went, and so far 
only, he admitted the pledge had 
been faithfully fulfilled. The first 
point was that which related to the 
Hlogging of female slaves, and which, 
according to the proposed arranue- 
ment, he was shocked to tind, 
hotw ithstanding the ure neral reproba- 
tion it had received, to be continued 
In ninety-nine of one hundred 
parts of the slave population. He 
must 


hore 
ple s of vl hy 


tails) were sound and just. 


Was, 


out 


protest agamst this arrange- 


ment, bie knew how he exposed 
himself tor thee repro aches ot ne Op 


Potents when he took thie Course 
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let them ring tenfold agamnst hip 
more than they had done, still he 
stood committed, and should perfor 
his duty by a straight forward steadh 
course, ** come what, come may, 
rather than purchase a base indemnity 
by deserting the cause which he had 
pledged himselt to promote, ( Hear. 
hear.) What would be said of him 
were he capable of such desertion? 
Would he not be told, * you hav 
begun this cause ; you knew at th 
outset its besetting ditticulties : bet. 
ter had it been that you had not 
stirred, rather than to have obtained 
a pledge which was only made to b 
abandoned, which was only calcu. 
lated to excite hopes, and then level 
them with the dust? (Hear, hear, 
How can you reconcile with that 
pledge, this cutting down of the bene. 
ht from the whole Archipelago to one 
single island 2’? As the law would 
stand, a temale slave might be stretch- 
ed upon the earth, and pressed down 
by four negroes, whilst a fifth used 
the cart-whip upon her naked body. 
True it was that this outrage was to 
be abolished in Trimadad. 

The night honourable gentleman 
had most e loque ‘ntly described. the 
moral scale of improvement through 
which these unhappy people had to 
pass before they were qualitied for 
the enjoyment of civilized privileges; 
but in the case of these wretched fe 
males, could the ‘y hope for one step 
towards moral amelioration, thus ex- 
posed ina state of nakedness to the 
vile intliction of the lash ? Could they 
hope, under such an ordeal, to find 
the young negress chaste, modest, 
reserved, and decent in her deport 
ment, as long as she was liable to the 
painful, revolting, degrading, and 
sh: ime ‘le SSC Xposure ot he T pe rson une 
der the lash of her tormentor ? (Hear, 
hear.) They had, indeed, bee n told 


of the licentiousness of these unhappy 
females, 
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females, and asked, such being 
the fact, how was it possible to raise 
them suddenly into a state of moral 
> He admitted it was 
impossible, so long as the odious 
practice of flogging was persevered in 
hear, hear! ; and vet, notwithstand- 
ing the positive baseness of the prac- 
ce. they were now to begin with 
only a partial abolition of it—they 
were to commence witha population 
of twenty-two thousand at ‘Trinidad ; 
and then in one or two other small 
laces, where crown lands existed ; 
and finally in Demerara and Berbice, 
leaving almost unaffected the larger 
population of seven hundred thou- 


improvement ? 


sand slaves. 

How had the proposition to remove 
the cart-whip been received at Ja- 
maca? In atone of wounded feel- 
ings—of supposed injury—of exas- 
perated majesty. How had it been 
received at Barbadoes, which boasted 
of a superior class of proprietors, 
possessing more of English feeling, 
from a greater identity with the edu- 
cation, habits, and manners of En- 
giishmen ? Had they not read Mr. 
Hamden's speech at Barbadoes? And 
he begged to speak in some degree 
of commendation of that speech, for 
i some parts it breathed a temper, 
avowed principles, and conveyed 
them in a tone of moderation which 
wascommendable. Mr. Hamden had 
stated, that he was a friend to the 
education of the slave population, 
provided that Great Britain paid for 
it—he was also against sunday mar- 
kets—he was fave vurable to the manu- 
mission of slaves ; but when he came 
to the question of flogging female 
slaves, he seemed to have lost all his 
temper, and talked of lord Bathurst 
44 man who was an enemy to the 
Peep gy 0 and the victim of a fana- 
heal feeling. In fact Mr. Hamden 


joked on the subject of female Hog- 
(1804, 
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ging —he talked of * the black ladies 
having a tendency to the cast of 
Amazons, and that their husbands 
would be extremely sorry if they 
were put beyond the reach of the 
cart-whip.”” The joke might be very 
good, but, as he would presently 
show, the argument was very wretch- 
ed. But it had been more than once 
broadly insinuated, that female slaves 
were not flogged in the West Indies. 
He contradicted that assertion, and 
challenged any man to deny the 
Hagrant fact. He had referred to the 
West India newspapers for the last 
SIX or seven years, and the instances 
of inflicting this punishment upon 
females were frequent and noto- 
rious. He would read some of these 
cases. ‘The tirst was the case of Mr, 
Huggins, (not the notorious case of 
that name) in 1817, at Nevis. He, 
on one occasion, had flogged two 
male slaves, and learning that two 
female slaves who had witnessed the 
punishment were observed to cry— 
not ina loud shrieking manner, but 
in a natural tone, for that was dis- 
tinctly attirmed by the bystanders— 
this Huggins said, * Bring out the 
ladies ;” and he then, in the presence 
of the men, had them tlogged, and it 
turned out that one of them was the 
sister of one of the males who had 
been flogged, and that the punish- 
ment at which she had cried had 
been inflicted by the hand of his fa- 
ther: this agency was at the time, 
he believed, unintentional. The next 
was the celebrated case of the negress 
America, at Berbice, which had been 
often quoted. The clergyman (Mr. 
Ray) had described his having seen 
her back in long furrows from the 
punishinent of the whip, and her 
wounds in a state too horrid for 
description ; she had been flogged 
naked on all parts of the body, and 
being at the time in a state of preg- 
N nancy; 
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nancy, had miscarried from the tor- 
ture. She had received one hundred 
and fifty lashes from drivers who stood 
at each side of her to inthect them, 
and then had fourteen days’ further 
punishment in the stocks. There 
was another fact mentioned by colonel 
Arthur, at Honduras, when a female, 
after being screwed down in a posi- 
tion of great torture, was barbarously 
and wantonly flogyed, until her 
wounds became so festered from 
forced exposure to the sun, as to en- 
danger her life, and for this ottence 
the agyressor was fined 5O/. Jamai- 
ca currency, about 35/. sterling. In 
Honduras in 1821, there was another 
case of a female, named Peggy, who 
on asupposition of he wing made away 
witha handkerchief, was tlogzed, and 
afterwards contined in a contagious 
hole tilled with ale and musqui- 
tos, from which she made her escape, 
but was retaken and exposed to the 
same punishment again. (Hear, hear.) 
His at 
ing cases was to shew, that the prac- 
tice of flogging females was notor- 
ous and well-grounded Is argu- 
ment was, that it ought to be univer- 
sally abolished from its manifest and 
inevitable tendency to debasement. 
He hated the practice . first, from 
its necessary effect upon the brutal 
perpetrator of the punishment ; 2dly, 
from tts cruelty to the wretched suf- 
ferer : and 3dly, because it obviously 
kept down all . promise of improve- 
ment, and defiled the morals of both 
parties. Thecart-whip, in fact, and 
moral improvement were utterly in- 
compatible—they must have either 
one or the other exclusive ly, for both 
could not exist together. (Hear. ) 
Look at its effect. ace ording to Mr. 
Hamden's desc ription of the sense 
entertained for it by the 
bands. Mr, 


Spe 


yect in reciting these disvust- 


negro hus- 
Hamden is m this re- 
t either truly or falsely repre- 
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sented. If he were trac in his State. 
ment, that the males would regret thy 
removal of this sort of punishmer: 
from their waives, see the dreadfy| 
moral degradation and state of moral 
turpitude into which these slave hus 
bands must have fallen, when they 
made such anavowal. Now all sense 
of moral feeling must have been ex. 
tracted from the human mind, wher 
a man could declare his regret. tha 
his wife or mother, child or sister, 
should be exempt from the odious 
and painful degradation. (Hear, hear, 
[fit were false, then it showed how 
dangerous it was to depend upon th 
information said to be locally ac. 
quired by the planters. There was 
one imputation which had been cas 
lipon the abolitionists, which was, 
that he and those who thought with 
him, had embarked im wild and ee 
travagant theories for colonial legs 
lation. (Cries of ** hear’? from. the 
benches opposite.) Let the charp 
be openly made, and it should be 
openly and explic itly met. (Hear, 
hear.) Let it be brought Pia 
article by article, and particular bj 
partic ular: let them take this ven 
case of fe nate Haceing. 
opponents of the practice outrun 
either the feelings of that house o 
the country upon that punishment ’ 
Certainly not, for both the right hos. 
gentleman and the house called forts 
cessation ; they had given a pledge 
rescue the female slave from the cat 
whip of the driver. He would now 
proceed to the right honourable ge 
tleman’s second point—the use ot 


> ge 


Had the 


the whip as applied to male slaves | 


to stimulate them to labour. Th 


West India planters denied that the | 


whip was borne for the purpose 
being such a stimulus: how coul 
that denial be reconciled with thet 
reluctance to abolish the practice a 
hearing > An honourable membe! 
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who Was the reputed author ofa pani- 
phlet upon this question, said, ‘+ that 
‘ye whip is to. the managing driver 
what the mace 1s to the sergeant-at- 
arms of the house of commons (a 
ugh), and that it was just as rational, 
and precisely as true, to assert that 
the sergeant-at-arms carried that mace 
for the purpose ot knocking the heads 
of members as they entered the house, 
as to sav that the managing drivers 
carried the whip to stimulate the la- 
hour of the slaves.” But how could 
he reconcile this statement with the 
accounts which he read in the colo- 
nial newspapers ? In these he saw 
repeated instances of Hogging : the 
marks upon the wretched victims 
were palpably described ; their scars, 
and the positions of them, were de- 
tailed; and in one year a friend who 
looked over for him, (for he could 
aot examine them all himself) dis- 
covered five hundred such cases de- 
wnbed within that space oftime. — If 
the whip were a mere symbol of 
office, and badge of authority —a 
remnant of a barbarous custom, how 
came those marks upon the backs of 
the slave population? (Cries. of 
“No.”) He would say ** yes,’’ and 
add, that until these few days, he did 
not believe that a_ practice prevailed 
of stamping the names of owners and 
their estates with hot iron upon the 
bodies of these unhappy people. He 
would giv? the following descriptions 
of runaways and sales from the West 
India papers :—** Betsey, who had 
the letters M. K. and [. O. upon her 
nght shoulder, together with several 
other letters not equally plain, upon 
her breast.” «« Peter, marked with 
a cow, and the letters A. S. R. O. N, 
-LL.E. (a laugh) on his breast.”’ 
he prevalence of this brutal practice 
= be denied. He admitted 
“a epee proprietor would 
» Dut it was an undoubted fact 
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that many others of inferior character 
were less scrupulous. 
The next point to which he would 
advert was that respecting religious 
worship, and the diffusion of reli- 
eious instruction. In the propriety 
of that diffusion he entirely concurr- 
ed; but he hoped he was wrong in 
supposing that the missionaries and 
dissenters were to be placed under 
the control and direction of the church 
establishment. If they were, he an- 
ticipated, both here and the West 
Indies, insurmountable obstacles to 
that subjection. The missionaries 
would never fall, in that respect, into 
the views of the established church. 
The next point related to the mar- 
riage of the slayes; and there he saw 
no difficulty in carrying into effect 
the proposed arrangement. With 
respect to the acquisition of property, 
he approved of the arrangement 
which gave the force of law to the 
previous validity of custom. The 
next point related to the reception of 
negro evidence ; and on that he must 
say, that to refuse the evidence of ne- 
groes was to refuse to the whole of 
the negro population the protection 
of the law. In the whole population 
there were about fifty thousand whites 
among seven hundred thousand 
blacks: so that if the former were 
equally scattered over the surface of 
the colonies, they would stand in the 
ratio of one to fourteen; but they 
were s0 situated that they did not 
reside in the proportion of one to 
one hundred on the same spot with 
the blacks. They were assembled in 
towns, and these individuals were 
thinly scattered over large tracks of 
country. So that nothing could be 
easier than to commit the most hein- 
ous crime upon a black, and for the 
criminal to screen himself from pu- 
nishment. A white man might avail 


himself of the absence at a particular 
moment 
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moment of another white man, and 
perpetrate any vengeance upon a 
negro, whose fellow slaves, in their 
incapacity to give evidence, would 
be left without redress, Ile could 
prove by the evidence of the pl wniters 
themselves that crimes often went 
unpunished 1m the West Indies ow- 
ing to this very circumstance. Ina 


report made by the two houses ot 


Grenada upon this subject, it was ex- 
pressly stated that creat ditticulty of- 


ten arose from the mnadm issibility ot 


slaves as evidence—that artful in- 
dividuals took advantage of it to com- 
mit acts of open injustice im the pre- 
sence of slaves, and that they often 
escaped punishment, though culty, 
because their guilt could only be 
proved by negro Wwithesses, He 
could quote the testimony of Mr. 
Chief Justice Otley, of Mr. Wylie, 
and of sir W. Young: tothe same 
efiect, sur W. Young in one of lis 
despatches to the gyoverhiment at 


home, had said, ** Punishments of 


slaves, accompanied by cireumstan- 
ces of great atrocity, have been re- 
ported to me, which, for reasons that 
| could « vive’, have never been visited 
with the yucheral castigation which 
they mernu.’’ He would not trouble 
the house with the whole of sir W. 
Young's despatch. There was, how- 
ever, ohe sentence ii itso ve ry ap- 
plre able to the prese nt argument, that 
he could not, on anv account, con- 
sent to overlook at. | The sentence to 
which he vlluded was short, bout at 
the same time ¢ \pressive, om | think,’ 
savs sir W. Young, ** that the slave, 
by law, has no protection whatever.” 
It that were the case, and it re ally ap- 
pe ared to him to be no Over-state. 
ment, he would ask what was the 
reason of it ? The reason mven by 
the colonial advocates was, that the 
hegre Was so ignorant on all points 
Mo rehgious obligation, and was so 
totally regardless of the sanctity of an 


vath, that it was morally impossib) 
to put any re diance upen his testi. 
mony. if this were re “ally SO, the n 
had the colonial legislatures acted in 
a verv strange and inconsistent men- 
ner: , for the very same ¢ hause whi t) 
enacted that the negro should not be 
received as evidence against a white 
man, permitted him to be received 
as evidence agaist a black. If his 
total disregard of truth were suthcient 
to disqualify him as a witness against 
the one, surely it ought to be con- 
sidered as suttic lent to disqui lity hom 
as a witness against the other. It 
was, Indeed, marvellously strange to 
reject him as an evidence where only 
a shilling of a white man’s property 
was in jeopardy, an! yet to admit 
him as an evidence, where the very 
life of a neero was at stake. He 
would ask, however, was the negro 
so regardless of truth as he had been 
represented? He cared not in which 
way the question was answered. If 
he Was not, it was monstrous to de ny 
lim the protection of the law on ae- 
count of his notorious falsehood ; 
he was, the fact disclosed the baneful 
nature of slavery. According to the 
pledge which it had alre ady given, the 
house must acknowl dve that the tes- 
timony of slaves ought to be received, 
or it must abstain from all future en- 
comiums upon their moral condition 
and hap /PINESs ; it must say that sla- 
very took ; away from man the ‘sos sub- 
lime’? which nature had civen lim— 
that it forbad him “ca/um tuert”’— 
that it prohibited him from raising 
his countenance to Heaven, * EL rectos 
ad sidera tollere vultus’* —that tt 
compelled him to imitate the humble 
and down ast look of the brute cree 
tion—that it shut him out of the pale 
of humanity—and that it made him 
an unworthy and degraded tenant of 
the noble frame of man. (Hear.) He 
how came to that part of the nght 
honou rable re ‘ntleman’s proposition 
which 








which related to the writ of rendition? 
eIpONis. Whatever might be said 
for other parts of the system, nothing 
could be said for this; it was too 
airocio :8 to adinit of defence, for it 
eut asunder, with the most unrelent- 
ing barbarity, all the ties of consan- 
guinity and attection, and rendered 
those “passions which were bestowed 
en man by nature, as the sources of 
his sweetest enjoyment, the sources of 
his most excruciating misery. The 
master, it was well known, could sell 
also could the tax- 
gatherer. He could adduce several 
instances, if it were necessary, of 
slaves having been sold by the tax- 
gatherer to defray his demands upon 
their master’s property. ‘The credi- 
tors of the master could also. seize 
upon the slave and sell him for the 
discharve of his master’s debts. Last- 
ly, the master himself might die, and 
lus property be divided between his 
hers; one of them might choose to 
take the wife and children, and the 
other might choose to. take the father 
of a family. The recent trials at 
Demerara had furnished him with an 
stance exactly in point on this part 
of the subject. In August last—(for 
he preferred recent mstances to those 
of more remote date, and had all 
along referred to them)—in August 
last, there was a man slave on an 
estate called Clonbrook, whose name 
was Billy. This man bad lived with 
one woman as his wife for mineteen 
years, and had by her a family of 
Murteen children. — The proprictor 
t the estate, a Mr. Rodder, died, and 
lis two sons divided his property. 
They separated the children: they 
took the slave from his wife + and, 
45 an aggravation to Ins distresses, 
placed him on a different estate, and 
threatened to flog him, if he ever 
m nt from it io sce his wite or clnil- 
Gren. That was not all the suflering 


his slave: so 
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which this poor man had to endure : 
he found that he was advertised for 
sale, and he could not tell whether 
he might not be sold to a master who 
lived at a very considerable distance 
from his former place of residence. 
The day tixed for his sale was the 
27th of August. The insurrection 
broke out on the I&th, and the house 
would not be surprised at hearing 
that this slave did what any man of 
common feeling would do, under 
similar circumstances—he jomed the 
insurrection ; and when the last des- 
patches left Demerara, he was hang- 
Ing in-chains at George town, as an 
expiation for his offence. (Hear, 
hear.) 

It was wonderfal that a system 
which tended to the production of so 
much misery should ever have been 
sanctioned in colonies governed by 
Knelish law; but it was still more 
wonderful that it should be allowed 
to continue after it had actually pro- 
duced such a catastrophe as he had 
deseribed, and after all its fatal con- 
sequences were clearly exposed to 
the view of the public. He knew, 
that in the house there would at pre- 
sent be overwhelming majorities a- 
cainst anv alterations being made in 
it: but he also knew that in the 
country there would be an irresistible 
hostility to any measures which tend- 
ed to prolong the continuance of it. 
(Hear, hear.) He likewise knew that 
the people of England, with that gal- 
lant and generous spirit which al- 
ways led them to take the part of the 
desolate and oppressed, would not 
allow the pledge which had been 
civen last session for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves in 
all their colonies to be frittered down 
to a mere partial amelioration of 
their condition in the island of Tri- 
nidad. (Hear.)—Though, for some 
cause or other which he could not 
explain. 
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explain, he had been so represented : 
he had always said, ** compe nsation 
to the planters—e mancipation to the 
children of the slaves."’ The re- 
marks which he had felt himself call- 
ed upon to offer that night to the 
house had not been prompted by any 
feelings of hostility, resentment, or 
interest. Hostility to the planters he 
had never felt; resentment for their 
opposition he had never experienced ; 
and interest to gratify he had none, 
except so much as each individual had 
in the general interest: of humanity. 
It would give him the greatest plea- 
sure, if bysome means or other a plan 
could be devised which would give 
hberty to the slave without hurting 
the feelings or injuring the property 
of the planter. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. Ro Eliis stated his behef 
that none of the Creole negroes were 
marked as the honourable member 
had represented. Indeed, as far as his 
own experience went, which was, 
however, limited to Jamaica, he could 
positively assert that the fact was not 
as the honourable member had stat- 
ed it. 

Formerly, he said, masters could 
calculate with great certainty upon 
the fidelity of their slaves. When he 
was in Jamaica, his house, of which 
the door was never shut either night 
or day, was situate in a plantation 
where he kept one thousand negroes 
at work. At that time he entertain- 
ed no alarm for his security: he 
knew that he could keep his door 
open in perfect safety; but he would 
not say that he could do so at pre- 
sent. Upon the causes which had 
produced such a change in the feel- 
ings of the negroes towards their 
masters, he would not offer a single 
observation ; it was en nigh to say 
that the « hange Was most unfortunate 
on many aceounts, and parti ularly 


as it formed a creat imp diment 


to any future improvements ui the 
condition of the negro. 

Whilst the negroes were expect. 
ing that every packet would bring 
them the pape r which would secure 
their freedom, and believing that the 
house was ready to bestow  enfran- 
chisement upon them, and was only 
prevented by the obstinacy of their 
masters, was it likely that the "Vv would 
be contented with their situation, or 
that they would accept with satisfac- 
tion any measures that were mtended 
for theirimprovement? On the other 
hand, whilst the masters were im- 
pressed with the idea that the negroes 
were waiting with impatience for 
their freedom, and were determined 
to wrest it from them by violence, 
if they could not get it peaceab — 
whilst they were reflecting upon the 
horrors to which such an atte mpt had 
given rise in another island, and 
whilst they were daily fearing lest a 
repetition of them should take place 
in their own settlements, was It natu- 
ral that they should feel inclined to 
relax their discipline, or to give up 
their time to schemes of improvement 
and amelioration? Such irritation 
as at present existed between the 
master and the slave was not at all 
compatible with the improvement 
which the house wished to make in 
the moral condition of the latter. 
(Hear.) To forward such improve- 
ment, it would be necessary to mo- 
derate the feelings of both parties ; 
they must allay the excited hopes of 
one of them, and abate the inordinate 
of the other. (Hear.) The procla- 
mation, which they had that mht 
been told was going to the West 
Indies, wi as, from the precise and 
definite: manner in which it was 
drawn up, of creat Importance, and 
would, he trusted, produce the most 
salutary effects in the quarter for 
which it was intended. Important, 

howe ver. 
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however, as it Was In itself, it was 
rendered still more important by the 
ulterior advantages which it held out 
to the view of the West Indian colo- 
nies. Indeed, the only sure founda- 
tion on which their future prosperity 


could rest, was the improvement of 


the moral condition of their inhabi- 


tants, effected through the medium of 


relizious instruction. He was there- 
fore extremely glad that the govern- 
ment had at length dete rmined_ to 
give to the colonies the benefit of a 
better church establishment. 

When the colonial legislatures 
found out that the government and 
parame nt of Great Britain did not 
intend to enforce the measures which 
they had recommended to their adop- 
tion, and that they were not anxious 
to employ the ultima ratio of power, 
but only the arqgumentum ad_vere- 
cundiam, they would no longer feel 
any jealousy as to the interference 
of the parent state with their internal 
conce&rns, 

Honourable gentlemen, by follow- 
ing another course, might excite 1l- 
will where they wished only to con- 
cihate, and might spread rapine, and 
death, and desolation, as had been 
recently done in St. Domingo, where 
they only wished to spread peace and 
comfort, and general happiness. — If, 
however, the ‘v wished to ace ‘omplish 
a work of real phil: inthropy, they 
would cordially join in following the 
course which had been pointed out 
by his right honourable friend, and 
inactng in union with the several 
colonial legislatures. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that he had 
listened with great debght to his right 
hon. friend's plan for ameliorating 
the condition of so many thousands 
of his fellow-creatures, and that his 
only sorrow was, that that plan had 
not been c arnied onto: igreater extent, 
It was, therefore. nece ssarv for him 
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to consider how far his nght hon. 
friend was opposed to him on the 
resent subject. Before he did so, 
* would remind the house that his 
right hon. friend had read to the house 
the resolutions which it had_ passed 
last year on this subject. The hon. 
gentleman who had preceded him, 
had informed the house that these re- 
solutions had been misunderstood in 
the colomes. Why were they so 
misunderstood ? They wereas clearin 
their meaning, as definite in their 
terms, and as explicit in their lan- 
guage, as resolutions possibly could 
be: and he thought that no person 
could misunderstand them, who did 
not sit down to do so. His right 
hon. friend had formerly said that 
he hoped his propositions would be 
kindly received by the colomes, but 
that if they were not, we must sull 
perform that part which duty required 
of us. What, however, did his right 
hon. friend say now? Why, he told 
the colonies, ** We will trust to your 
own feeling of your own duty, and 
to your own sense of your own in- 
terests. We will give you a pattern 
t Trinidad of what we think you 
ought to do, and we trust that your 
good feelings, as well as your com- 
mercial mterests, will soon lead you 
to follow our example.” If he had 
now come into the house for the first 
time, he might perhaps indulge in 
hopes of some kind and humane 
measures emanating from the colonial 
legislature ,owing to such a recom- 
mendation ; but after the long expe- 
rience which he had of their conduct, 
it would be worse than trifling — 11 
would be absolute criminality in him 
to indulge in such flattering anticipa- 
tions, or to linger in his measures, 
when the temporal and eternal hap- 
piness of immortal beings hke him- 
self was the matter atissue. He con- 
tended that we ought to conciliate the 
masters 
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masters if we could; but that if we 
could not, we should pursue the plain 
and direct course which our own duty 
required, It was worth while to con- 
sider the impression which our re- 
cent conduct seemed to have made 
both on the master and on the slave. 
With regard to the first, he called 
upon the house to consider under 
what circumstances they had refused 
to adopt, 1 in any shape, the ~~ 
of the British parhament? Was } 
at a time when we were acting to- 
wards them in a spirit of frigid in- 
ditference, or when we were with- 
drawing, at their request, a project 
which would have destroyed their 
monopoly, and were showering ta- 
vour after favour on their heads ? 
Could the nght hon. gentleman hope 
that the recommendation of par- 
hament to the colomes would have a 
different issue from that which it had 
in 1797? It perhaps might, if he 
had to deal with gentlemen inthe co- 
lonmies, lke the hon. member who 
had just sat down, He could wish to 
God he had; but, unfortunately, all 
the liberal, well-educ ated, and at- 
fluent proprietors, lived, not in the 
colomes, but im England. It was 
recommended at that very time, he 
meant my 1797, when there began 
to be a crv that the abolition of the 
slave-trade must take place, when 
the strong interference of covern- 
ment was expected, that the colonies 
should themselves, by an improved 
course of poly, render such inter- 
ference unnecessary, 
state, known to be favourable to the 
colonies, youned in that recommend- 
ation; and a circular letter was sent 
ne declanng that unless the colonists 

rok some eflectual st: - to remedy 
. grievances that were complained 

. that abolition of which they wer 
in SiK h ck t }? tppre he nsion would | ar 
carmed into ettect. But what was the 


\ secre tary of 


consequence ? Notwithstanding this 
conciliatory tone, the friends of abo- 
lition were treated with utter con- 
tempt—thet ir representations were 
viewed with perfect scorn. So it 
would be now; and he must tell the 
house most sincerely and solemnly, 
that it was his deliberate and fixed 
opinion and beliet— an opinion 
which, as far as it could be contirm- 
ed, had been contirmed-—that they 
were now on the brink of a precipice, 
and if they did not take care, they 
would find that the more they paused, 
the less energetic they were, the 
greater was the danger likely to be- 
come. (Hear, hear.) He knew it 
had been said, he knew it had been 
promulgated, by those base arts of 
calumny which had often been re- 
sorted to before, that he (Mr. Wilber- 
force) had sent pamphlets and papers 
to the West Indies, which had pro- 
duced a baneful effect. It was an 
absolute falsehood, which he should 
be ashamed to have reason to disown, 
did he not know that such vile state- 
ments flourished naturally in the at- 
mosphere and soil of slavery—did he 
not know that those who called them 
into life and gave them currency, 
were only acting in their proper 
sphere. (Hear.) What was the fact ? 
Were not apprehensions entertamed 
of the danger that might arse from 
the slaves being made acquainted 
with the debates which took place in 
that house ? And did_s those who 
viewed the subject as he did, endea- 
vour to propagate amongst them the 
tidings of the change that was intend- 
ed? Certainly not; but meetings 
were held in every parish of Jamaica 
—assemblies were convened in every 
island of the Antilles, where those 
measures were canvassed, and the 
Strongest language was used—lan- 
vuage whi h showe d a disposition to 
set at defiance the authority of this 


eountry. 











country, and which imputed the in- 
eurrection of the negroes to what had 
hen place here. Nay, he read ina 
West India newspaper that the in- 
surrection at Barbadoes, in IS16, 
was produced by the conduct pursued 
in this country; and the paragraph 
went on to say, that if the imsur- 
recuion had gone on to its full extent, 
«we (the colonists) could not pos- 
sibly have existed.” ‘This appeared 
in the St. Kitt’s newspaper. But he 
would take the island of Jamaica as a 
specimen of the whole. Tn every 
parish of that island meetings were 
veld, and every one who took part in 
those proceedings, when he returned 
home naturally talked over the events 
of the dav before his domestic negroes. 
The consequence was—it was vain to 
deny the fact—that through the whole 
slave population there was one feel- 
ing, that something essentially bene- 
heial was intended to be done for the 
negroes, but that their masters would 
nat allow it. Such being the case 
in Jamaica, such being also the case 
in the other islands, the negroes were 
ina sort of tip-toe expectation that 
something would be done for them. 
What, then, under these circum- 
stances, would be the etfect of pro- 
longed deliberation 2? What would 
be the feelings of the negroes, when 
they found that parliament was at a 
loss how to proceed ?—when_ they 
found the king's government and the 
Secretary of state (whom they sup- 
posed to be so firm and sincere a 
inend to them) were at a stand? 
Why, the consequence would be, 
that those people to whom the cup 
freedom had been offered —who 
saw it dancing and sparkling before 
their eyes, but from whose lips it was 
suddenly and unexpectedly dashed— 
would, in despair, take their cause 
into theirown hands. (Hear, hear.) 


He could solemnly sav. that the sub- 
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ject of his daily and nightly prayer— 
the hope and desire which he felt 
from the bottom of his soul — was, 
that such an event might never occur. 


(Hear, hear.) Still it was a conse- 
quence which he could not but ap- 
prehend, and, as an honest man, it 
was his duty to state that apprehen- 
sion. (Hear, hear.) What else, he 
asked, could be expected, when, 
having approached men in darkness, 
having admitted the light of day to 
break upon the gloom of their situa- 
tion, you now suddenly withdraw the 
boon, and consign them to darkness 
again? (Hear, hear.) Whatever 
parliament did, he advised them to 
do it quickly and firmly. Let them 
not proceed slowly ; let them not 
tamper with the feelings and passions 
which had been excited. (Hear, hear.) 
Certainly he could not conceive how 
it was possible for a few years to 
pass over without serious disturbances 
in the colonies, unless parliament 
acted with that promptness, that 
spirit, and that temper, which would 
prove that they had = this question 
really at heart. Let every man ap- 
peal to himself, to his own expe- 
rience, to his own feelings, for the 
truth of the position which he (Mr. 
Wilberforce) had laid down, Did 
hot every one know, that misfortune 
was much more easily borne when 
no eflort had been made to remove 
or alleviate it, than when means, 
which ultimately proved unsuccess- 
ful, excited momentary hope in the 
breast of the sufferer. Was not lis an- 
euish redoubled ? Was not his misery 
rendered nearly insupportable ? When 
hope was once suffered to beam upon 
the heart, did it not set the whole 
man ina fever? And when the ob- 
ject of that hope Was deferred or 
destroyed, was not a feeling of despe- 
ration often manifested 2? — Let the 
house reflect on that dreadful con- 
vulsion, 
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vulsion, the French revolution. Was 
it not by tritling with the hopes and 
fears of the people of France, that that 
hornble explosion was produced ? 
Again, let them contemplate the 
scenes which had oc urred at St. Ly = 
mingo. The rnght honourable secre- 
tary must be too well informed not 


to know the real cause of the mischief 


there. The real cause was. that th 
French convention were continually 


tntling with the hopes and fears of 


those who were most interested and 
most intimately connected with that 
colony. They granted political power 
and authority to the colonists, and 
took them awav again, even, he be- 
lieved, to the thirdtime. ‘Thuis treat- 
ment roused their indignation ; and 
at last the » ypulation took Up arms. 
They took their cause into their own 
hands : and they all knew what the 
event was. He disavowed, for him- 
self, any unpleasant « onsequence that 
might result from what was recom- 
mended by his nght honourable 
fnend; for whatever his right honour- 
able fnend meant {and he knew he 
meant well) —whatever his nght ho- 
nourable tnend intended (and he was 
sure his intentions were od , the 
shortest would, he was sure, bre COl- 
sidered the best wavy of ac complishing 
his object, both by the master md 
slave on the other side oft the Athanty 
At present, however, the course he 
pointed out wus dilatory und = cir- 
cuitous, mstead ot being prompt and 
direct. It was said that the danvers 
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to whi hy he illuded, that thy cist ri 
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pointed, were never 
to be appre hye nded, CXC prt dS CONS} 


ances at which hy 


. . pagre } . 
quences of such discussions as the 


present. The fact was entirely the 


mher wav. There never had been 
so few insurrections, durine a: 


penod, i had broker 
and his trv 1) TS i { Ca i +) ‘ ttyor 


toe ot thie ry , ’ , > 


There were dangerous imsurrections 
in 1760, 17606, 1767, 1795, and » 
indeed he might go on, almost cop. 
tinually, until the subject was se 
riously investigated. Besides thos 
greater insurre¢ tions, there were many 
other of a local nature, arising from 
discontent and dissatisfaction on par. 
ticular estates. That this had no 
been the case for many years past, 
was 2 sufficient refutation of the as 
sertion to which he had adverted. 
Could his nght hon. friend concene 
it possible that those who had expe. 
rience in those matters could hope 
that the legislative assemblies in the 
other colonies would adopt the mo- 
del he placed before them, Ih pro 
portion to the success of the « Xperi- 
ment? If an experiment were mad 
at all, it should be tried under the 
most favourable circumstances ; and 
he would maintain that his right hon. 
friend was about to introduce it under 
circumstances the most unfavourable 
that could be imagined, For his 
own part, feeling that it was about 
to be tried under such unfavourable 
circumstances, he, for his frends and 
himself, must decline resting their 
case onthe issue. It was, he averred, 
by no means a fair trial of the ex- 
periment. So far as Trimidad was 
COTH erned, thy re Was ohne considera- 
tion to which his right honourabl 
trend had not adverted., When he 


spoke of allowing the slave to. pur 


chase his own freedom, or that of his 
children, he did not state that thus 
was the Spanish law. That was, 
however, the fact. But he (Mr. Wil- 
berfore>) never heard that this per- 
mission was frequently acted on, of 
that i had been imitated by other 
colonies; and therefore he could not 


expect so much from the experiment 
as his right hon. friend did. His 
neht hon. frend hoped that he sh 

induce the other Britis! 


i ' 
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colonies to follow this example, 
But let him look to the conduct of 
all the colonial assemblies with res- 
ect to the abolition of the slave 
rade, and then consider whether 
they were like ly to follow, of their 
own accord, any example for the 
amelioration of slavery which might 
he recommended to them. ‘The lan- 
vuage used formerly, when the abo- 
ition of the slave trade was under 
consideration, was as bold as that 
which was used at present: but it 
had not the effect of paralyzing the 
efforts of parliament ; on the con- 
trary, the firmness of parliament pre- 
vailed, and the colonists were obliged 
to submit to the abolition of that 
hateful trathic. He did not, however, 
call on the house to adopt any Strong 
language; but he asked of them to 
take their measures prudently and 
temperately—in the tone and spirit 
of the resolutions of last year. He 
unplored them not to be deterred 
from taking the just and virtuous 
course by the vain attempts that were 
made to excite their apprehensions — 
by paving attention to those various 
warnings, which were dealt out to 
them, he must say, in a most un- 
seemly manner by the colonial as- 
semblies. What was Mr. Burke's 
feeling with respect to the colonies ? 
He never entertained a doubt relative 
to the nght which parliament pos- 
sessed to interfere with their internal 
policy. He stated what he conceived 
ought to be adopted, and with a wis- 
dom which he (Mr. Wilberforce) 
doubted at the time, for he was then 
young and foolish, compared with 
what he was now (much laughter), 
but which he had since fully acknow- 
ledged—that great man showed the 
necessity of acting decisively and ex- 
pheitly, He said: “I much dis- 
trust the value of any ceneral prin- 
“iple withont some mode by which 
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it may be enforced.’ Such were 
Mr. Burke's sentiments; and yet 
those who adopted them in the pre- 
sent instance were viewed by the 
house as a set of enthusiasts, who 
wished to advance to their end faster 
than they ought to do. Again, what 
was the opinion of Mr. Dundas ! He 
was another of those men who would 
not be deterred from his object by 
such statements as were resorted 
to now, and he spoke out plainly on 
the subjeet. Mr. Burke, in propo- 
sing certain regulations by which he 
hoped to accomplish his plans with 
respect to the colonies, said: ** Sir, 
I have seen all that has been done 
by the colonial assemblies, and it 1s 
arrant trifling, for want of an execu- 
tory principle.”’ But they were now 
expected to adopt a milder tone, in 
the hope that the colonial assemblies 
would pass some ameliorating laws. 
This had been done before, and 
those who framed the laws had for- 
gotten them. A_ chief proprietor 
of Jamaica had alaw passed, by which 
it was proposed to give a reward of 
HD0/, to the surgeon of every estate 
on which only a certain number of 
slaves died during the year, and a re- 
ward of 3/. to every overseer who 
accomplished a certain quantity of 
work without having recourse to se- 
verity. These rewards were pro- 
posed to be given after proper in- 
quiry; and when one chief planter 
was asked by the governor of that 
dav to state the decrease or increase 
of negroes on his estate, he answered, 
that there was no mode of ascertain- 
ing the fact, so that the law was a 
mere nullity. The colonial as- 
sembly of Jamaica had, he believed, 
agreed to a law, and put themselves 
to some expense, in order to procure 
religious instruction for the negroes. 
But it was in the power of the master, 
the timeof theslave being his property, 
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to prevent him from denving any > 
nefit from the regulation; and, 
the end, it was re ported that the * 
was entirely inoperative. Wh: itcould 
parliament expect, he would ask, 
from the conduct of those who dis- 
approved altogether of the means 
which they adopted for the accom- 
plishme nt of their purpose, as well 
as of the end which they had in 
view? [If those parties only disap- 
proved of the means, why, perhaps, 
thev might be brought over by the 
adoption of ditterent means for the 
attainment of the same object. Or, 
if they disapproved of the end alone, 
it was not impossible to place it in 
such a pomt of view as would lead 
them, without being aware of the 
fact, to sanction it. But when they 
disapproved of both means and end, 
how could parhament hope that any 
project thus situated could have a 
successful issue? On the contrary, 
those parties would resist it to the 
utmost. If they prevailed, they 
would attmbute their success to the 
strong ground thev had taken, and 
matters would become worse than 
ever they were. They must not con- 
ceal from themselves what was the 
practical pont atissue. It was sim- 
ply this—whether the slave system 
should by p' tan — to by the iihli- 
pertal legislature or by the colonial 
assetublies. Hle contended that it 
was unposstble this could be ethected 
by the colonial assembhes > at must 
be done by the imperial parliament, 
or not done at all. (lear, hear.) In 
Cul luston, the beeotyeouir ible iit rab r 
called on th house . acu as It Was 
for the happiness of the community, 
to consider mature lv the be st mode 
of ettecting the great object which 
was watrusted to ther care. (Hear, 
bee af. 

Mr. Baring opposed braging in 
the bill, and accused ministers of de- 


lav om statu them intentions. and 


— 


keeping the mind both of planters 
and negroes in a state of unce rtainty, 

Mr. Peel defended ministers. 

Dr. Lushington, Mr. Watson Tay- 
lor, and two or three other members, 
afterwards spoke. 

Mr. Ca ning re pled, that vovern- 
ment intended to take a middle 
course between immediate emanci- 
pation and perpetual slavery. 

The question was then put, and 
leave given to bring in the bill. 

Similar proceedings took place in 
the house of lords, mtroduced by 
karl Bathurst. , 

Marcu l3.—Lord John Russell 
rose to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, respect- 
ing the occupation of Spain by the 
French troops. He was of opinion 
that if Great Britain had, at the con- 
gress of Verona, assumed the tone 
which had been assumed by the 
United States of America, or had 
spoken out as boldly with regard to 
Spain as they had done with regard 
to South America, that war would 
never have taken place. But as we 
had not done that, he admitted that 
after the commencemeit of last ses- 
sion, it would have been the height 
of imprudence to have entered mito a 
war which might have involved us in 
a struggle with all the great powers 
of the continent. What he desired 
on the present occasion was, to hear 
from the ministers of the erown 
some explanation as to what was the 
policy of this country, in order that 
we might not again fall into the un- 
fortunate situation in which we had 
been rece ntly placed, when, after a 
peace Conc lu ded amndst unive rsal 
congratulations, which had continued 
for several years—amidst applause 
from one side ot the house ‘ and Sl- 
lence on the other—there arose a 
question whether this country should 
enter ona difficult: war: and_ the 
only reason which was assigned 
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for our not doing so was, that 
it was unwise to embroil our- 
selves with a powerful adversary. 


He had heard it objected to the mo- 
tion which he proposed to submit, 
that it would be unwise to excite dis- 
cussion on the subject of the policy 
of this country in the present state 
of our relations with foreign powers. 
He would tell those who made that 
objection to look at the situation of 
the country. His majesty, im his 
speech at the opening of the present 
session, had been pleased to say that 
he continued to receive from the 
powers, his allies, assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards — this 
country, and of their wish to main- 
tain and cultivate the relations of 
amity with his government. What 
was meant by the word allies? It 
meant powers united together in one 
common principle, and directing 
their etlorts to the attainment of one 
common object. But the privciple 
on which the alhed powers acted 
was hostile to the spirit of the British 
constitution; and the invasion of 
Spain was directly adverse to what 
had always been the policy of Great 
Britain. From the time of Louis 
XIV. down to the time of Buona- 
parte, it had always been the first 
wish of France to establish an influ- 
ence im Spain; and it had, during 
the same period, been the constant 
policy of this country to prevent 
France from effecting that object. 
From the time of the battle of Blen- 
heim, down to the period when the 
battles of Vittoria, Saragossa, and 
Tarragona took place, England had 
been hghtng to prevent France from 
establishing her intluence in Spain. 


It was no longer than ten years 
aro, that some of the best blood 
of England was shed in the fields 
. Spain to prevent France from 
acquiring an ascendancy there; and 
now French troops were in posses- 





sion of the very fields which ‘were 
stained with Euglish blood, and they 
lined the battlements of Cadiz, Ba- 
dajoz, and St. Sebastian, which it 
had cost Eugland so many lives to 
capture. (Hear, hear.) Surely no 
man who thought at all upon the 
subject would say that this was not a 
state of things which onght to excite 
the attention of the British parlia- 
ment. (Hear.) He would, upon the 
present occaston, endeavour to do 
three things :—First, to show how 
we had fallen into our present. situ- 
atiou; secondly, the danger which 
we incurred by being in that situa- 
tion; and thirdly, how we were to 
extricate ourselves from it. First, 
with respect to the manner in which 
this country had fallen into its pre- 
sent unfortunate situation. It was 
well known that ten years ago our 
troops were fighting under a great 
commander with the greatest possi- 
ble success, encouraged by the tu- 
multuous ery of nations anxious to 
recover their independence. The 
exertions of England were crowned 
with success, and peace began in 
1814, was interrupted in 1815, and 
finally established in 1818, on prin- 
ciples entirely new to the diplomacy 
of this country, as well as to the re- 
lations of the world. What was the 
situation of England at the present 
moment? Instead of balancing one 
power against another, she had made 
herself a party to a general combi- 
nation of all the great sovereigns of 
the continent — instead of threaten- 
ing to chastise the insolence of pre- 
sumptuous kings, she tamely stood 
by, whilst they made a flagrant at- 
tack against the liberties of unof- 
fending states,—instead of answer- 
Ing the prayers of her afflicted neigh- 
bours, she had treated with scorn and 
contempt every supplication which 
had been offered to her. (Hear.) In 
1820, the allied monarchs issued a 

declaration 
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declaranon which was pronounce ed 
by the late marquis of Londonderry 
to be contrary to the fundamental 
laws of this country, and which had 
since been declared by the present 
nght hon. secretary for toreign 
attairs to contain principles which 
struck at the root of the British con- 
stitution. 
that declaration, the revolution in 
Spain was potnted out as one which 
it was the duty of the allied sove- 
reigns to put down, and it was added 
that they only proceeded against 
that of Naples at that period, because 
it was most convenient. He merely 
mentioned this circumstance, be- 
cause a year and a half ago, minis- 
ters had declared that they had no 


reason to Suppose that the attairs of 
Spain would become a subject of 


discussion at the congress of Verona. 
This showed how hable munisters 
were to be deceived by their partiality 
for their allies. ‘They steadily pur- 
sued their favourite object—the en- 
slavement of mankind, whilst the 
ministers of England, who should 
Oppose them, were asleep on their 
He begged to call the atten- 
tion of the house to the professions 
which were made by France shortly 
before the invasion of Spain—to the 
promises which were then given, and 
which were afterwards so scanda- 
lously violated. The speech of the 


y™ Sts, 


king of France, at the opening of 


the chambers, contained the follow- 
—* Let Ferdinand VIL. 
be free to give to his people nsti- 
tutions, which they cannot hold but 
from him, and which, by securing 
their tranquillity, would dissipate the 
just inquietudes of France. Hostili- 
tes shall cease from that moment.” 


Ing passage : 


The inte rpretation which was put 
upon that passage was, that the king 
of France did not de sire that the free 
institutions which Spain enjoyed 
should be abolished, but only that 


In the first sentence of 


they should emanate from the king, 
If anv doubt could exist on that 
point, it would be removed by refer. 
ring to the note of Sir Charles Stuart 
to Mr. Secretary Canning, dated Feb, 
10, of the last year. Sir Charles 
Stuart had communicated with Mon- 
sieur Chateaubriand, respecting the 
vassage in the king of France's 
speech, which he had just read to the 
house, and the answer of Chateau- 
briand, as given in the despatch, was 
this: He (M.Chateaubriand) | said, 
that ‘ whatever may be the inter- 
pretation which is attached to his 
majesty’s expressions by those who 
are determined to consider all the 
measures recommended by this (the 
French) court to be proofs of their 
desire to re-establish absolute go- 
vernment in Spain, he never can be- 
lieve that the communications which 
have taken place with the British 
cabinet have been misunderstood to 
a degree which can authorise such 
suppositions.”’ ‘The suspicions al- 
luded to were, that it was the wish of 
France to see an absolute govern- 
ment re-established in Spain. It was 
unnecessary to state how shamefully 
all these protestations had been dis- 
regarded. He would here remind 
the house that the promises which 
Prince Polignac now made on the 
part of France with regard to South 
America might be as easily broken, 
as those which she had made with 
respect to Spain. The French go- 
vernment never hesitated to pledge 
its word on any occasion, because tt 
never scrupled to violate it at any 
moment when it might be expedient; 
and in doing so the French govern- 
ment only followed the precept of 
Louis XIV., that, **treaties like com- 
pliments, are to be interpreted as 
meaning a great deal less than 1s ex- 
pressed ; and the more express the 
words of engagements may be. the 
more proper it 1s to violate them.” 

(Wear, 








Hear, and alaugh.) When France 
entered Spain, it was with professions 
of establishing a constitution less de- 
mocratical than that which then ex- 
sted, but at the same time calculated 
to secure to the people of Spain the 
free institutions which they desired 
to possess. The Spaniards founded 
a democratical constitution on the 
principle that all power ought to 
emanate from the people; but whilst 
they did this, they exhibited the 
greatest kindness to those who were 
opposed to the new order of things ; 
and so far was the Spanish revolution 
from being marked by those massa- 
eres which had distinguished that of 
France, that persons who were known 
to be plotting the overthrow of the 
constitution were actually suffered 
to remain unmolested. What was 
the consequence of this system of 
mildness and conciliation ? The con- 
sequence was, that at the time when 
the French entered Spain, there were 
no parties in it ready to join them— 
one of them consisting of the friends 
of a liberal but moderate constitution, 
and the other of persons who had 
been fed by the convents, or had 
robbed on the highways—persons 
who were hostile to the then existing 
constitution, because it had deprived 
them of their usual means of support, 
by establishing peace, justice, and in- 
dustry, in place of the indolence, 
noting, and anarchy, on which they 
had formerly subsisted. Those who 
knew the army of the faith knew 
that it entirely consisted of mendi- 
cants and robbers—of drones sup- 
ported by the indiscriminate charity 
of the monks, and of ruftians sup- 
ported by depredation and pillage. 
Having obtained the support of the 
inends of a moderate constitution, 
and also that of the rabble, which 
had been engendered in the filth of 
‘he old monarchy, the success of the 
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French army proceeded without in- 
terruption ; they met with scarcely 
any opposition, and where opposition 
was offered, it was rather the oppo- 
sition of individuals, than the oppo- 
sition of a party. ‘There were, how- 
ever, some individuals, who, during 
that short and unfortunate struggle, 
behaved in a manner worthy of the 
freedom for which they contended : 
there was the virtuous and eloquent 
Arguelles—the courageous and pa- 
triotic Mina, (hear),—the brave and 
heroic Alva (hear),—men whose 
merits would never be forgotten, until 
the fire of patriotism had ceased to 
glow in the bosom of mankind. 
What, however, had been the result 
of success attendant on the French 
arms ? Had it established in Spain 
any thing which deserved the name 
of constitution 2? Had it established in 
Spain any of those institutions which 
his people were to receive from no 
other hands than those of Ferdinand ? 
Had it established even the French 
charter, or any other guarantee for 
public and private liberty? — It was 
notorious that it had effected none of 
those objects. All it had yet effected 
was to show the people of Spain that 
their invaders had betrayed that party 
amongst them which had joined 
them from motives of self-interest, 
and had done worse than betray 
those who had joined them in the 
hopes of receiving from their hands 
a free constitution. It was worth 
while to consider how the French 
army had behaved in another respect. 
The proclamation which the duke 
d’Angouleme issued on crossing the 
Bidassoa, contained among the bom- 
bastic phraseology with which such 
documents were usually filled, the 
following clear and explicit declara- 
tion: * Spaniards— Every thing will 
be done for you and with you. The 


French are not, and wish not to be, 
any 
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anv thing but your auxihanes., Your 
standard alone shall tloat over your 
cities; we do not pretend either to 
Impose laws on you or to occupy 
your country: we wish nothing but 
your deliverance: as soon as we shall 
have obtained at, we will return to 
our own country, happy to have pre- 
served a generous people from the 
miseries produ ed by revolution, and 
which experrence has taught us but 
too well to appre iate.’’ Such were 
the professions which the French 
leader put forth upon entering the 
Spanish territory. He meant to say 
nothing aguimst either the talent or 
the generosity with which the royal 
duke had atterwards conducted him- 
self: but he would sav this—that for 
the sake of the independence ot 
Spain, and indeed of every other 
country, it would have been ten times 
better that a duke of Alva should 
have bee hn sent there, than an idi- 
vidual whose moderation could not 
protect his promises trom: violation 
by others, and whose mild qualities 
only tended to rivet faster the de- 
grading te tters he had fastened Upon 
Spain, Let the house look for a mo- 
ment at the situation of that unfor- 
tunate nation. In all countries there 
were men whose talent and informa- 
tor leading their 
compatnots im the various depart- 
ments of arts and literature, to which 
the Vy had devoted their attention 

men, whose intelligence placed them- 
selves above the age im which the \ 


hon quality d them 


lived, and rendered them the Mistruce 
tors and benefactors of posterity 

men, who were * not of one ave, 
but of all time.” and who, in the 
eoae of ummortal song, ** svt mee 


mores, ali fecers mere ndo,”" Oy 
men whose genius and ability con- 
ferred honour on the generation to 
which they a longed. = Spain was 
not, afew s} ort months; ign), entirely 


destitute > but af they wished to up. 
derstand the melancholy condition 
to which she was now reduced, they 
must view her as she now was, shor 
ot f all the clory winch she derived 
trom their mtelligence. All who 
were qui alitied to enlighten the dark. 
ness in Which she had been so long 
involved, all who could warn her 
against the evils of popular licenti- 
ousness, and teach her the blessings 
of real liberty, all who were fitted to 
give solidity to her unsettled consti. 
tution, and to rally her children round 
the banner of constitutional freedom, 
had been either swept away by the 
French invasion, or were now living 
in that state of msecurity to which 
despotism always consigned those 
whose enmity it apprehended. — The 
condition of Spain was, therefore, 
worse at present than it was before 
the establishment of the Constitutional 
system, because formerly, men, if 
they could not speak as the y thought, 
still could think as the V pleased, and 
might, if they kept their romage to 
themselves, peruse, in private, Vol- 
taire, and Montesquieu, and various 
other authors, whose works were 
now placed under the interdict of 
the inquisition, The case was now 
far ditterent. During the period of 
the constitution, all the men who 
dared to act and think for themselves, 
made themselves known to _ their 
countrymen ; and the consequence 
was, that at the present moment 
they were unive ‘rsally persecute d by 
the priests and the ignorant rabble 
which they kept in their pay. At 
Saragossa upwi ards of 1,000 persons 
had been imprisoned almost for no 
other offence than that they were 
able to read and write. At other 
towns men had been massac red be- 
cause they were too enlightened to 
join in the schemes of an indolent 
priesthood : and in one place seve ral 
individuals 
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individuals had had their eyes torn 
out because they wished to impart to 
their fellow-citizens the blessings of 
education and freedom. 

if the French possessed the power 
of restraining such excesses in their 
allies - excesses which originated 
from their success, and could not 
have taken place without it—it might 
have furmed some palliation for their 
crime of aggression; but they did 
not even Possess that power: except 
in the fortresses which they occupied, 
they could not prevent their captives 
fom becoming victims: 1n_ the 
towns where they were not present, 
all the friends of liberal knowledge 
were left unprotected to the fury of 
a despotic aristocracy, animated by 
the vindictive spirit of ignorance and 
superstition. Having thus examined 
the question in its relation to the in- 
terests of Spain, he now came to ex- 
amine it in its relation to the in- 
terests of Great Britain. He had 
been told by some persons, that it 
was a matter of no consequence to 
thus country whether France retained 
or evacuated Spain, as the holy al- 
lanee had neither the inclination 
northe power to continue such a ca- 
reer of iniquitous aggression. What! 
after all the blood and treasure which 
we had expended to maintain the 
balance of power in Europe, could 
it be indifferent to us whether France 
Was Or was not to command the re- 
sources of Spain? Was it of little 
consequence whether in future wars 
we were to have to contend with 
France alone, or with France and 
Spain united against us? For the 
last 130 years it had been a leading 
point in our policy to detach Spain 
from the arms of France, and it was 
represented by our historians as one 
of the most infamous acts of the in- 
famous reign of Charles II., that he 
“a his engagements with 

S24. 


the former power to obtain the pe- 
cuniary favours of Louis XIV. It 
was evident that the statesmen of 
France did not consider it the same 
matter of inditterence that our states- 
men did. They foresaw, that if Spain 
were allowed to enjoy a free consti- 
tution, she must, in any future war, 
Hing her sword into the scale of Eng- 
land, and not into that of France ; 
and therefore to obtain a safe frontier 
on the side of Spain, they deemed 
it necessary to crush at Madrid the 
rising spirit of liberty, and to bring 
back tts noble aspirations once more 
to the degrading quietude of legiti- 
macy and superstition, With regard 
tothe will of the holy allies to attack 
this country, he would beg leave to 
say a few words. It was evident 
from every measure that they took, 
that if there was one thing which 
they hated more than another, it was 
the freedom of discussion. ‘The lord 
chancellor of England appeared to 
be peculiarly sensitive to any re- 
mark made upon his conduct; but 
the lord chancellor, with all his 
sensitiveness, was not half so sensi- 
tive to them as were the members of 
the holy alliance. — It appeared to 
him like a moral retribution, that 
those who had the power of keeping 
others in misery, should be them- 
selves particularly irritable when even 
verbally attacked by others. If any 
proof were wanted that they were 
thus irritable, he would refer to their 
recent interference with the internal 
government of Switzerland. 

~ At the peace of Paris, and indeed 
every year since, that country had 
received from the members of the 
holy alliance strong assurances of 
their profound respect and reiterated 
protestations of their desire to main- 
tain with it all the relations of peace 
and amity; and yet in that verycoun- 
trv, which for so many centuries had 
' afforded 
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afforded an inviolable asylum to all 
the victims of religious and politi al 


perset ution, had thes bec n guilty ol 


an action, which, up to the present 
time, was unprecedented in the pub- 
hie history of Europe—he meant the 
compelling an mndep ndent state to 
expel from her territory persons re- 


siding mit under the protection ot 


regular passports. In former times, 
it had been ¢ STOMA for mndepr li- 
dent states, in consequence ot parti- 
cular conventions made with each 
other, to deliver up individuals 
charged with certain) criminal of- 
fences: but in the mstance to which 
he referred, the parties who were 
forced from Switzerland were charged 
with no crime but that of having 
quitted ther own country with the 
leave of their own rovernment, be- 
cause they entertamed prolate al opi- 
mions ditterent trom: those of the per- 
sons In power im it, Such an out- 
rage, if ought to be ree olleeted, had 
taken pl we om that country, mn whi ly 
a distinetished author said, only oO 
vears ago, that every man was at he 
tn my to criticise hinges, without lear 
and without tlattery. ‘That liberty, 
however, no man could at present 


venture to take there. The holy 
alliance had declared at to be con- 
trary to their sovereign will and 
ple sure, nd the treedom of discus- 


Spon was thered re, with the mbhabi- 


tants of Switzerland, entirely at an 
end. It they eould act mn a manner 
Sey veyyepuante ind oppressive towards 


Switze! ad, d vt thiy reason to 


think that they would not act im a si- 
milar manner towards us, if they had 
nila pew ( hanly not. bvery 
thing they had done, everv thi 
they | vl | tt j he. Cony need PVttyh, 
that it thiery vd ie phew r, they 
“ tw ttl \ t } (loOW 
the tree cis iW { Vas af once 
o} rt 1, . Tynort r the hy ish 


nation. The house knew that the 
trifting share of discussion which was 
adinitted into the hewspapers of 
Switzerland,and which had so valled 
Live withers of this cont cle ration of 
despots, did not carry with it to the 
world half that weight of censuy 
which was contamed in the un 
shackled productions of our own 
country. The Thi mbers ot the holy 
alliance were also acquamted with 
that fact, and being so, could not 
but teela much greater animosity to 
the free press of England, than they 
did to the comparatively tecble pres 
of Switzerland. ‘They hated, too, 
the discussions of our free parlia- 
ment, and feared, not only the 
Spt a hes made trom his the Opposis 
tion) side of the house, but also those 
made trom the ministerial benches. 
The hon. member for Yorkshire, and 
the rivht hon, secretary himself, were 
deemed, and absolutely deserbed by 
them as advocates of revolution, 
scarcely less open and less danger- 
ous than his honourable friend the 
member for Westminster, or any 
other gentleman who ranked himself 
among the enemies of despotism. 
He would give the house an m- 
stance ot the hhiahbher in whi I they 
sometimes condescended to crincis 
the productionswhich emanated from 
the press of England. In one of the 
papers which were laid upon the 
table in the course of last year, it was 
satid—either by M. Montmorency ot 
by M. Chateaubriand, he forgot ex 
actly which—that it must be evident 
to all impartial observers, that Spain 
had attacked France through the me- 
dium of the English hewspapers. li 
this were so, and if it were thought a 
sufficient reason for making wal 
pon Spain, might it not be also 
thought a suthcient reason tor making 
war upon England, which had al- 
lowed herself to be made the mnstr- 
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ment of attack 2 He might be told 


that France, which was encouraged 


ty attack Spain by a knowledge of 


the weakness of her adve ‘sary, would 
he reluctant to attack Engl: ind, from 
a ki nowledge of her stre ‘neth. But, 
in reply to such an argument, he 
would merely say, that as long as 
lreland rem: uned in its present dis- 
tracted state, so long would England 
not be invulnerable. Whilst there 
were no elements out of which to 
form a cabinet resolved to do justice 
tothe catholic population of Treland, 


there would be no elements out) of 


which to form a permanent system 
of national security. Considering 
the irritated state of public feeling m 
Ireland, and the hopes of its mhabi- 
tants often excited only to be as often 
disappointed, he looked upon it to 
be morally impossible that the peo- 
ple of that country should — listen 
much longer with patience to the ar- 
guments of the right hon, secretary, 
or consider a cabinet to be actuated 
by friendly views to them, when one 
half of ats members was for granting 
ther claims as just, and the other 
half for reyecting them as extrava- 
gant, and when the Vv only united to 
excite debates which the ‘vy could not 
settle, and to raise hopes which they 
could not satisty. 

Let it not be supposed that in 
making these observations he was 
disclosing our weak point to our 


enemies. ‘The ordinary organs of 


intelligence to France were always 
showing to their readers the point m 
which we were most vulnerable. 


Gentlemen who were in the habit of 


spending their leisure time in_ their 
respective counties might think that 
all the world was engaged in ad- 
Miring the strength, and creatness, 
and glory of England: whereas any 
man, who had been ever so short a 
time upon the continent, could not 


fil to observe, that for one reason 
or another, all the nations of it were 
anxious to aim a dart at our side, and 
to intlict on us a severe and deadly 
wound, Anxious they all were for 
that object, but none of them so 
anxious as that blind and infatuated 
party, which is now uppermost in 
France, and is endeavourmg, with a 
zeal that he trusted would defeat. its 
object, to restore the old) despotism 
to that gallant and high-minded na- 
tion. There was nothing which it 
sought with so much earnestness— 
noting winch it longed so ardently 
to consummate, as the annihilation 
of the British constitution, the exist- 
ence of which it considered to be 
inimical to its own objects, and fatal 
to its own supremacy, If, then, 
sucha feeling existed against us upon 
the content, and if that feeling was 
cherished and assisted by the allied 
sovereigns, it remained for the house 
to consider how they should oppose 
that formidable confederation. The 
first and most natural means of op- 
posing it was by breaking it. That 
measure, however, he conceived to 
be impossible. The cabinet of Aus- 
tria, which had formerly feared 
Prussia, and then Napoleon — of 
France, now feared the power of 
Russia. That power, aware of the 
vacillating pole vy of the Austrian ca- 
binet, and of the feeble gr asp by 
which it held a part of its dominions, 
kept perpetually reminding it, that of 
it did not put down milit: iry Insur- 
rections abroad, it might soon have 
to check them in its own dominions. 
The hint was not lost upon Austria : 
she felt herself ple ddzed by her me 
terest to stand by the holy alliance, 
and she has in consequence become 
one of the most cruel and bigotted of 
its members. Prussia stood in a si- 
tuation not much dissimilar from that 


of Austria: and if the house turned 
its 





eyes to France, it would see that the 
French party which was now seeking 
to establish an aristocracy as a part 
of that monarchy, felt that their in- 
terests were 
the nation at large—that foreign aid 

was therefore nece ssary to their sup- 
port, and that of all other powers 
Russia was the most ready and the 
most able to attord it. Any body 
who attended but slightly to French 
athairs, could not fail to remark that 
the emperor of Russia gave and re- 
fused orders and decorations to the 
ministers of the king of France, just 
as they obeyed resisted his be- 
hests ; and that the policy of his ca- 
binet was that at the present moment 
most im favour at the palace of the 
Thuillernes. \s, then, the interest 
of the alhes urged them to act in 
concert with each other, he looked 
Upon wmoas hext to unpossible to 
break asunder their confederation ; 
and as a millon and a half of men 
wert ready to obey their commands, 
it by cane thre house to consider well 
thre V could 
if necessary, to this almost 
torce. What, then, 
was the of Great Britain ? 
Every animal had some means of 
defence attorded to ait by nature ; 
and so too had Great Britain. Her 
defence consisted ain her 
navy. Let the m™m, therefore, See how 
that defence now stood. It was clear 
that the members of the holy allie 
ance rtence dtoe xtend the ir S\ stem, 
to South \mi rie a. They 
made professions to this country that 


what means of defence 
Oppose, 
overwheluunyg 
detence 


natural 


if possibile P 


they had no such intentions: but 
that circumstance made no ditterence 
in his Opinron, as he recollected that 
they had made similar 
with regard to Spain, 

from the be st 


professions 
Hle was per- 
suaded, Intelligence 
that he had been able to collect, that 


they did entertain mtentions mim al 





ditierent trom those of 
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to the independence of South Ame. 
rica. ‘They would not, mdeed, send 
an armed force into that part of the 
world to execnte their orders, as they 
had done in the case of Spain, for 
there could be no chance of success 
from it, when opposed by the united 
navies of England and North Ame- 
rica; but they would send agents 
and missions to raise up contending 
interests—to promote discord and ci- 
vil war—to set town against town, 
and brother against brother, and to 
undo all that had been done in fa- 
vour of freedom and civilization, in 
the hope that the parties, after they 
had been worn out by a long: series 
of civil commotions, might at last 
make application to them to be taken 
under the protection of monarchial 
government. If they should not be 
able to reduce them to such a low 
condition as to ask tor a prince from 
their hands, they would still endea- 
vour to reduce them to such a degree 
of misery, as would be a warning to 
all other states not to imitate their 
banetul example. 

The best way of resisting measures 
so diabolical would be, by informing 
the members of the holy alliance, 
and the French government i_ par- 
ticular, that any attempt to conquer 
South America by Spanish forces, 
Whilst the French army was in Spain, 
would be considered as an attempt 
to conquer them by France for the 
holy alliance. The French army 
was now doing the duty of an armed 
police m Spain, and whilst it was 
performing that duty, it set tree a 
number of Spanish soldiers to 18 
own amourt. Even upon the prin- 


ciple of the rnght hon. secretary him- 
self, as stated in the papers now upon 
the table, we were bound to be neu- 
tral only so long as Spain attacked 
her colonie ‘s—not when she was a 


sisted in her attack by a third party. 
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Now if Spain were free, he would ad- 
mit that she would have a right to em- 
ploy a third party to tight her bat- 
des: the king of England had done 
« when be employed Hessians to 
jeht against bis North American 
subjects ; but as Spain was not at 
present sur JUres, he held that she 
had no right to employ on such a 
task those troops which had been 
subduing her fortresses for the holy 
alliance. He wished that ministers 
would go a step further than they 
had hitherto gone, and would say 
that no Spanish troops shall be al- 
lowed to land in South America, un- 
tilthe French army shall have eva- 
cuated Spain ; but that as soon as 
Spain shall be free, they shall be at 
liberty to go in any numbers. He 
recommended this policy to his Ma- 
jesty’s government, because lre did 
not wish the holy alliance to deceive 
us again in the same easy manner 
that they had deceived us_ before. 
He would now take the opportunity 
of saying a word or two on the pa- 
pers which had been laid on the 
table. With one or two exceptions, 
he thought that it would hardly be 
possible to give better answers to the 
questions of the French government 
than those which had been given by 
the nght hon. secretary. Though 
such was the opinion he entertained 
of them, he could not help observing 
that, when they were stripped of 
their ornament, all they amounted to 
was this:—** You have cheated us 
so often when we have met you, that 
Wwe cannot consent to meet you 
again. You have falsified your word 
'0 Us so repeatedly, that we are at 
last obliged to tell you that we think 
your faith is not to be depended on.” 
lf that were really the belief of the 
nght hon. gentleman, then he called 
upon the parhament and the govern- 
Ment to go one step further, and as 
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they had no trust in the professions 
of the holy albance, to show all 
possible jealousy of their future pro- 
ceedings. 

He knew that there were some 
gentlemen so particularly sensitive 
when the term war was mentioned, 
as to be atraid of showing any jea- 
lousy or ill-will that was calculated 
to lead to it; but he thought the 
members of this unholy confederation 
were at present so distressed by their 
past struggles, and so busy in repair- 
ing their shattered finances by Bn- 
tish gold, that for three or four years 
to come they would not be anxious 
to vo to war with Great Britain. — If 
we waited for those three or four 
years, and allowed them in the mean 
time to pursue their schemes without 
interruption, he should not be sur- 
prised if, at the end of that period, 
they should have the audacity to of- 
fer to our consideration propositions 
as degrading and humiliating as they 
had recently offered to the conside- 
ration of Spam. (Hear.) If they 
did, he trusted that the ancient spirit 
of this country would reject them 
with the scorn they merited; and, 
under the protection of the God of 
battles, boldly dare the struggle with 
them all. (Hear.) In the remarks 
which he had that evening oHered to 
the house, he had the satisfaction to 
know that the cause which he had 
been pleading was not a private but 
a general cause—was not the mere 
cause of the independence of Eng- 
land, but the cause of the indepen- 
dence of Spain, of Europe, of the 
world—was not the mere cause of 
this or that political theory, but the 
clorious cause of humanity, of civi- 
lization. of science, of freedom, of 
every thing which dignified and 
adorned our common nature. (Hear.) 
The present contest upon the conti- 
nent was, on the part of the holy 
alliance, 
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alliance. to subdue in man all that 
connected him with a superior state 
of being, and to degrade him to a 
level with the brute creation. Such 

was the policy that these conspira- 
tors against the moral a i ot 
human nature followed and avowed. 
very SLICCESS that we Sra hae | over it 
was not only calculated to support 
the interest of Great Britain, but to 
establish the mde pende nee of the 
world and the glory of mankind, and 
fo secure to ourse Ives the ble ‘SSIS 
of the latest poste nity of every nation 
under heaven. ‘The noble lord then 
concluded by moving, ** That an hum- 
ble address be presented to lus 
majesty, praying that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions 


that there be laid upon the table of 


that house copies of any communi- 
cations which he may have received 
from foreign powers respecting the 
evacuation ot Spain by French 
troops.”” (Hear.) 

Sor. Re Wilson considered the 
present motion to be one of great 
importance, not only as it atlected 
the policy of this country, but also 
as it atlected the destiny of several 
miulhons of Spamards and Portu- 
guese, which to a certain extent was 
He should therefore 
preserve the same tone with the no- 
ble lord who had just sat down, as he 
was anxious to elicit’ the promiuscd- 
tion of those opinions from the right 
honourable secretary, which would 
not only be serviceable to the Cause 
of Spain, but also to the cause of 
humanity. 


1 Locke dj mn ut. 


He had heard that the government 
of Spain had agreed, under our me- 
diation, to send an ambassador. to 
meet the deputies of the South Ameri- 
can Mates in London, Nowil Spain, 
whilst she remained in the eccupa- 
hon of France, were to derive by 


treaty any commercial advantages 


from her former provinces in retury 
for recognizing their independence, 
he should hold such mediation to be 
most unworthy of the British govern. 
ment, and such a grant of commer. 
cial advantages to be most distepo- 
table to the South American pro- 
vinces. The grant of those com. 
mercial advantages would be a sub. 
sidy to Spain, would attord her the 
means of paying her French auxi- 
liary army, and would so postpone 
the ‘day when it must evacuate Spain 
from want of resources for its Sup 
port. If, however, the condition of 
the negotiation to which he alluded 
were, that the French should im 
mediately evacuate that country, then 
the negotiation would be honourable 
to England, and also to the South 
American states, whom it was intend- 
ed to benetit. It would likewise 
leave the Spaniard to himself, and 
would place him ina situation which 
would enable him either to obtain 
hberty if he deserved it, or to per- 
petuate on himself and his posterity 
that system which, at the same time 
that it was a misfortune to Spain, 
was also a scandal to Europe. If 
such an alternative were placed be- 
fore the Spaniard, he for one should 
not be apprehensive of the result. 
He thought that ‘ were bound to 
place him in a <tiuation to take ad- 
—— of that a vernative, not only 
by the duty Wine we owed to Spain, 
but also by that which we owed to 
ourselves. We should never be able 
to recover Our proper situation mn the 
eyes of Europe, if we did not take 
some measures to rescue Np: un from 
the grasp of the holy alliance. He 
believed that the British government 
had wished that she might never fall 
into it; but still, though such was 
his belief, he thought that their con- 
duct at Verona, and for some time 
subsequently. had tended materials 
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«) produce that unfortunate result. 
He did not blame the greys 
for not gvolng to war on be half « 

Spain; but he did blame it for not 
pursuing a line of policy whic ‘+h would 
have been equally e fectual with war, 
in preventing the evils which had 
since take n place. The Ine of po- 
ley whic! lait oughtto have adopted 
was this—it ought, as soon as the 
congress met at Verona, to have de- 
nounced the principles of the im- 
pending war, and to have reserved to 
itself the power ot pursuing 6 whatever 
course its interest and its duty might 
require. That course, he conceived, 
would have been etlectual, and why ? 
Because the holy alliance knew, that 
as soon as England should come for- 
ward as the champion ot Kurope, 
there would scarcely be a man_be- 
tween the Niemen and the Atlantic 
who would not hasten to range him- 
self under her standard. ‘The king 


of France would never have dared to 


stir a step after such a declaration 
from this government ; tor he who 
had acknowledged that he owed his 
crown to the friendship of the prince 
regent of Eneland, well knew that 
he could not wear it long without 
our support. Instead, however, of 
purstung the manly and honest policy 
which he had recommended, the 
government gave to France a pro- 
mise of neutrality during the contlict 
which was then coun ¥’ to commence, 
The result of that promise Was to re- 
lease her from all anxiety on our 
"a int, and to enable her to block- 
ade all the harbours and seaports 
of Spain, by combining her naval 
with her military operations, — As 
soon as the word neutrality was heard 
across the Pyrences, the army of the 
faith received a tresh addition to its 


mass of ragamuttins: the treason of 


\bisbal, Ballasteros. and \Montlo was 
germed; the luke-warm friends 


the constitution were reduced to des- 
pair; the credit of the government 
was destroyed, and being thus inca- 
pac itated from paying ritse mployes rand 
victualling its fortresses, it was de- 
livered into the enemy's power, al- 
most with as little ditticulty as if it 
had been bound both hand and foot. 
He knew that tt would be said that the 
result of the war would not have been 
ditterent, even if England had joined 
as a party in the war, seeing that the 
constitutional party was only a e 
tion which aceident had pl wed ¢ 
the head of athaurs. He, oon 
would always contend that it was no 
faction. ‘The body who were thus 
designated comprised all that was en- 
liehtened, excellent, and amiable, in 
the kingdom of Spain. — It was com- 
posed of individuals who proved, 
that if they were not the best states- 
men in the world, they had hearts 
which qualitied them to preside over 
any government on earth. They 
were espec ially entitled to the sup- 
port of this country, because they 
were the friends of civil and re ligiows 
liberty. (Hear) It might be said, 
in answer to this, that the constitu- 
tional party stipulated fora particu- 
lar national religion. He, however, 
would maintam, notwitlistanding that 
article, and there was not aman who 
assisted in drawing up the national 
code, who did not teel that there 
could be ho cewil liberty where reli- 
eious liberty was denied. He was 
most certain, that if their views had 
been successful, the principles of 
religious liberty would have been 
adopted to its utmost extent. The 
church of France were so well aware 
of this fact, that the war became ra- 
ther areligious crusade than a politi- 
eal contest. The church of France 
felt that the church of Spain was in 
danger : and to keep ip that theo- 
cracy im Spain which was now 
established 
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established there, the emperor of 
Austria was willing to lend his as- 
sistance. Even the emperor of Rus- 
sia agreed to the invasion of Spain, 
by France, for the purpose of per- 
petuating, as far as possible, the old 
religious system of that country ; for 
he viewed the roman catholic reli- 
gion as the best calculated for the 
purposes of a despotic monarch—as 
that which would enable him most 
securely to shackle the minds as well 
as the persons of a generous people. 
But how could the constitutional 
party be described as a faction, when 
such was the complete success of 
their views, that the king himself, 
not wrought on by menace, but in- 
fluenced by public opinion, took the 
oath prescribed by the constitution ? 
This was a clear proof that they 
were nota faction. But there was 
another, and if possible, a stronger 
one—it took a period of eight months 
—it took a French army of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, and, 
above all, it took ten millions of 
French gold to make the people give 
up the constitution, wl with it, 
what ought to be dearer to them 
than life, their liberty. (Hear.) This 
showed that the constitutional party 
was not a faetion—it showed that it 
was a great power, a great commu- 
nity, which deserved protection ; and 
which, in its turn, would have had 
the means of attording aid to any 
country, which, acting in support of 
the interests of humanity, had bold- 
ly interfered in its favour. They 
saw the king of Spain on his throne 
—they saw the old system revived ; 
and yet, such was the dread enter- 
tained of the power of the constitu- 
tonal party,—of that party which 
was descnbed as a faction—that the 
French army was still retained in 
every quarter of the Peninsula. He 
would not say that the defence made 


by the Spaniards had been of such 
a nature as to obtain all the admira- 
tion which their former conduct had 
deserved, or to satisfy all the hopes 
that had been entertained of their 
success. 

Stull, however, it was of Import. 
ance not to suffer the Spanish cha. 
racter to be depreciated—it was of 
importance not to allow that gallant 
people to be looked on as quite un- 
worthy of those abstract principles 
of freedom which were so dear to 
every English heart. He would say, 
that though the defence of Spain was 
not the ablest and best that might 
have been made, yet, considering the 
threat of the holy alliance—consi- 
dering the poverty of the nation— 
considering also our breach of neu- 
trality, he knew of no other people 
who could have resisted so manfully 
as the people of Spain had done. 
The Spaniards were not a people in 
a State of anarchy at the time when 
the country was invaded: they were 
living under a regular government; 
and he defied any man to point out 
any action that savoured of anarchy 
until the French army appeared in 
their country. 

The first constitutional govern- 
ment thought all the danger was 
over, because the king of Spain had 
taken the prescribed oath. They 
did not call to mind the vanous 
enemies whom their conduct had 
raised up against them: they had 
made war on the nobility by taking 
away their privileges—they had 
made war on the clergy, by depriv- 
ing them of half their revenues— 
they had made war on the very army 
which had given them their liberty, 
by disbanding it. This last act they 
did, to prevent the French, if pos- 
sible, from interfering with them; 
and also, because they felt the full 
force of the theoretical opinion, that 
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4 standing army must be fatal to 
liberty. He could not do better to 
chow the feelings of the constitutional 
arty, than to point the attention of 
the house to the state of the Spanish 
mind at the moment of the surrender 
of Cadiz. The people were not re- 
sponsible for what their government 
did; and the constitutional party at 
that time remained, with their ho- 
nour unsullied, quite prepared for re- 
sistance, and worthy to receive any 
rotection which this country might 
be inclined to give. They all knew 
that Cadiz communicated with the 
continent by a long neck of land, 
which required a considerable force 
to defend it. The place itself was 
twenty-five miles in circumference, 
and required at least twenty-five 
thousand men for its defence. What, 
he asked, was the real force of Cadiz, 
after the capture of the Trocadero 
(where one thousand five hundred 
men were slaughtered), while the 
French fleet commanded the entire 
coast? The whole force amount- 
ed to nine thousand seven hundred 
men. Not a chevaux-de-frize—not 
a palisade was erected: there were 
no stores In the magazines— no pro- 
visions could be obtained. It was 
true there were plenty of provisions 
in the town; but it was directed that 
those provisions should not be taken, 
because if they were made use of, 
it was feared that the imbhabitants 
would have evinced a hostile spirit. 
(Hear.) In the treasury, on the day 
the city surrendered, there were only 
fifteen dollars to pay the army ; and 
on the batteries there were but five 
pieces of brass cannon fit for service. 
These were proofs which could not 
be shaken, and the Spaniards, during 
the siege, were not unmindful of the 
powers and glory of their ancestors. 
While the bombardment. was coing 
on, men, women, and children, 
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might be seen animating each other 
to resistance. There was a forlorn 
hope, consisting in part of men of 
high consideration, who, at that cri- 
tical period, were quite prepared to 
sacrifice their lives for the good of their 
fellow countrymen. A Spaniard was 
capable of the most heroic exertion, of 
the noblest effort, when once his mind 
was roused and excited in a just and 
honourable cause. He was bound 
to defend the government of Spain, 
not against any positive charge, but 
against certain remarks which were 
indulged in on a former occasion, 
when some allusion was made to the 
deposition of the king of Spain. He 
knew, that to depose a king for a 
few days looked like a folly ; it ap- 
peared to be an act of insanity ; and 
yet he would venture to say, that that 
very act, so much condemned, and 
treated in so sarcastic a manner, Was 
the salvation of the king of Spain 
and of the royal family. It was only 
under an act of the constitution that 
the king could, by possibility, have 
been brought to Cadiz. He was de- 
termined to erect a despotism—he 
was determined to persecute every 
man who thought liberally, and more 
especially those who were at the 
head of the new government. This 
was well known; and such was the 
general feeling against him, that if 
he had fallen into the hands of any 
body of Spanish troops, it would 
have been impossible to have pre- 
vented them from executing a san- 
guinary act of vengeance. It was 
for his preservation, and for that pur- 
pose only, that a temporary deposi- 
tion was resorted to. Those who 
advised it well knew that the people 
would cheerfully obey any act which 
the constitutional authorities sanc- 
tioned ; and in consequence of their 
policy, the king was suffered to 
proceed on his journey unmolested. 
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The reward of those who had thus 
ensured his safety, was an unrelent- 
ing pr scription directed against 
them and all their connexions. 


The delay in the evacuation of 


Spain by France Was oct asioned, it 
was said, by the necessity ot pre- 
serving tranquillity in that country. 
But how could he place any confi- 
dence in the promises of France, 
when he recollected that the duke 
d'Angouleme himself refused — the 
protiered mediation of England, That 
profler was made in the plamest 
manner during the siege of Cadiz; 
and the answer was, that France 


would not allow the imterterence of 


any power, much less that of Ln- 
eland, she being determined to ettace 
every shadow of the constitution, 
What in other respec ts was the con- 
duct of the duke d’ Angouleme 2? Did 
he not, im violation of all honour— 
In Opposition of every feeling of cle- 
mency—surrender to his most im- 
plac able enemies the brave, the pa- 
triotic, the virtuous, but, he erreved 
to savy, the unfortunate Riego 2 
(Hear.) He did so—although he 
must have known, that to his exer- 
tions, he (sir. RL Walson) might say, 
to that eallant individual's personal 
courage, the kmg owed lus lite. 
Hear, hear.) But posterity. would 
do him yustiee. ths name would 
hve im the annals of history, clo- 
nously associated with thos patriots 
who had died in the cause of liberty 
—while the names of the duke d’An- 
gonleme and of the murderers of the 
cmllant Speniard would descend to 
}" wit rity, ace COTE RAT dl with loathing 
and execration, Hear, hear.) 

It was sud that Ru vo had been 
vunity of cruelty, Hh demied the as- 
sertion; and he demed it on this 
ground — that af such a fact could 


have been adduced. af such a fact 
had existed, the regency of Spam cause he was dissatistied with hrs 
ite a 
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would have introduced that fact into 
the indictment against Riego. (Hear,) 
He therefore would maintain, tha 
the execution of Riego was a foyl 
murder. (Hear, hear.) He hoped 
that this country would yet take that 
station which, from her political, 
commercial, and moral energies, she 
had a nght to assume. He did pot 
call on the country to go to war ; but 
this he would say, that she ought to 
oppose the confederacy which had 
been set on foot against the liberty, 
not merely of Spain, but of all Eu. 
rope. The house and the country 
must look with horror and detestation 
towards the combination of soye- 
reigns who were united solely for the 
purpose of preventing the extension 
of liberal principles—whose creat 
object was, to retard the improve. 
ment, the civilization, the happiness, 
of the human race. — (Hlear.) 

Mr. Littleton said, as it must have 
been painful to the gallant otticer to 
state his own personal circumstan- 
ces tothe house, he scized the tirst 
moment to assure him, that no 
change which had been ctlected, 
either Ly the caprice of others, or 
from any error of Ins own, could 
mduce him (Mr. Littleton) to view 
the gallant otticer im any other light 
than as the brightest modern exam- 
ple of chivalric courage and genero- 
sity. (Hear, hear.) With respect to 
that part of the gallant ofhicer’s 
speech which related to his conduct 
in Spain, he must say, that no man 
had a greater right to deplore the 
degraded situation of that country, 
who had himself contributed so much 
to its glory. He would not follow 
the noble lord through the long his- 
torical excursion which he had taken; 
but he must in the outset say, m 
justice to himself, that he did not 
Oppose the noble lord's motion he- 
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dea of constitutional independence, 
or because he did not deprecate the 
conduct of a great military state in 
endeavouring to extend its ‘boundary 
contrary to the dictates of national 
faith. and of international law. He 
aaa exceedingly when he saw 
the government of his country dis- 
posed to resist. the self-styled holy 
alliance in any scheme which they 
might have entertained of agyran- 
dzement. Public opinion had been 
enlisted against the conduct of France 
in the invasion of Spain, and he be- 
lieved that act would not lessen the 
dangers which France, by taking up 
arms, supposed she could effectually 
turn aside ; but while this govern- 
ment acted prope rly in declaring that 


they would not allow the rights of 


nations to be invaded with impunity a 
he thought their conduct was wise 


and prudent in keeping out of war, if 


they could do so with honour. In 
conformity with that sentiment, he 
conceived the house was right im re- 
jecting a motion made last year by 
the honourable member for Caine 
(Mr. Macdonald). Hf at that time 


they refused to sanction an address of 


the nature then proposed, he thought 
that the same consideration would 
now suggest the continuance of the 
same prudent system. When they 
refused their imterterence last year, 
it was because they felt the necessity 
of the te mporary occupy ation of Spain 
by France --the same necessity, he 
believed, still existed, and therefore 
he thought they ought not to agree 
toa motion which would place this 
country ina very difficult situation ; 
besides, if this government were in 
a dictatorial manner to state what 
they thought the conduct of France 
ought to be, it might wound the 
pride and dignity of that power, and 
lead to circumstances of an unplea- 
Santnature. Asto the opinion which 
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this government held of the occupa- 
tion of Spain, it was clearly and un- 
equivocally laid down in the despatch 
of sir Charles Stuart, of the 31st of 
March, 1823. The honourable gen- 
tleman proceeded to quote from Mr. 
Canning’s despatch to sir Charles 
Stuart, of the 31st March last, the 
conditions of the neutrality to be 
observed by this country in the war 
between Spain and France ; and con- 
tended, that as far as could be judged 
from what had already transpired, 
those conditions France meant rigid- 
ly to observe. The first provision 
had been abided by—that Portugal 
should remain untouched, Upon the 
second, relative to South America, 
such assurances as the house had 
deemed _ satisfactory were already 
upon its table ; and he would ask 
them, what peculiar circumstances 
there were about the mode in which 
Spain was occupied by the French 
army, which should lead the house 
to press ministers prematurely on the 
subject, or to suspect France of an 
intention to violate that faith which, 
up to the present pomt, she had 
most perfectly maintamed?  Ho- 
nourable members would not forget 
the manner in which the right ho- 
nourable foreign secretary had been 
called upon tor disclosures with  re- 
spect to South America, at the com- 
mencement of the session—the ur- 
gency with which he had been 
pressed to speak out upon that ques- 
tion — when it turned out eventually 
that the very views which the right 
honourable secretary was charged 
with delaying, he had actually com- 
municated four months before to 
every government in Europe : and 
a more worthy, dignified, or states- 
mantlike document than that which 
contained them, had never, he (Mr. 
Littleton) might venture to say, 
issued from the office of a — 
‘or 
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For himself, he did not know at 
what time precisely the evacuation 
of Spain by France was fixed to take 
place ; but he should feel no surprise 
at seeing the foreign secretary short- 
ly come forward, with documents 
which proved him to have been long 
In possession of the most satisfactory 
assurances upon the subject. But 
upon what ground the suspicion of 
France rested, he must profess him- 
self unable to perceive. Surely it 
was not that we envied her in her 
present stuation. 

Ifthe mght honourable secretary 
had been so far inimical to France 
as to wish to see her in a condition 
of peculiar dithculty, he could not 
have imagined a much more trou- 
blesome post than she stood in 
at present. France, in occupying 
Spain, had seized a wolf by the ear, 
whom she could neither expect to 
hold fast, nor venture to let go of, 
Lous XIV. had discovered when it 
was too late, the effects of interfe- 
rence with that country ; and Louis 
XVIII. was now trying vainly to 
tranquillize a people in whom every 
energy was exhausted, except that 
restlessness of spirit which revolu- 
tionary changes never failed to en- 
vender: and which most likely would 
tempt them to rush im fury upon the 
government just established, when- 
ever the protection which supported 
tat the present moment was with- 
drawn. There was another circum- 
stance—one towhich he had just al- 
luded—wlhich should induce the 
house to pxtuse before if pressed the 
yovernment for assurances as to the 
evacuation of Ypain, or suttered any 
motion to be founded upon the sub- 
yect. France herself. it should be 
recollected, had been subjected to 
military occupation ; and England, 
who was how to ¢ halle hee her cone 
luct, had been the occ upving power. 


it ought to be remembered. befor 


we called hastily upon France to ac. 
count for her continuance in Spain, 
that we ourselves had sat down iy 
France for three years at the head of 
150,000 men. No fears need be 
entertained for the influence of 
England—no doubts of her ascend. 
ancy in the atfairs generally of the 
world. England was in truth the 
only free country in the world, 
The despotic governments — wer 
aware of this fact, and knew how her 
moral intluence doubled and trebled 
the effect of her numerical strength ; 
this it was, and this alone that had 
rendered her the 
** Caput orbis inter motus omnium gentium 

Upon the whole, he (Mr. Littleton) 
conceived that the motion of the 
noble lord was founded upon a jea- 
lousy of the conduct of the French 
in Spain. As far as his view went, 
it did not occur to him that any suf- 
ficient cause for such jealousy ex- 
isted; and he should therefore sit 
down, by moving, as an amendment 
upon the noble lord's resolution, 
‘* That this house, being satistied of 
the firmness and sound policy which 
has guided his majesty’s councils in 
respect to the late hostilities between 
France and Spain, and considering 
the several conditions by which the 
declaration of England's neutrality 
in the contest was qualitied, sees 
nothing in the present circumstances 
which calls upon it to express any 
apprehension of a permanent military 
occupation of Spain by the arms of 
France.’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Canning rose. — He had wait- 
ed, he said, and naturally, until the 
very moment when the house was 
being called on for its decision ; for 
he could scarcely persuade himsell, 
that a motion, brought forward after 
such immense preparation, and a 
motion, to the etlective prosecution 
of which one other hapless motion 


had already been sacrificed, was tt- 


self, 
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self, in its turn, to be abandoned by 
all the accustomed supporters of the 
noble mover. (Hear, hear.) He could 
hardly believe, seeing as he did be- 
fore him a most considerable victim, 
who had, on a former mght, been 
completely deserted, (hear, and 


laughter), and whose friends out of 


doors had given him as a reason for 
that desertion, that the great effort 
was to be made upon a motion yet 
to come, and that it would not be 
prudent, by aay previous display, to 
weaken the impression which was 
then to be produced, (hear, hear, and 
cries of ** No,”)—he really could 
scarcely be convinced, when he be- 
held and recollected these things, 
that the debate of the present night 
could have been about .to close at the 
moment when he had taken it up; 
and that not only the motion of the 
noble lord opposite was to go entirely 
unsupported, but such an amend- 
ment as that proposed by the hon. 
member for Stattord suffered to pass 
without a struggle against it. (Hear, 
hear.) But, if he was surprised, he 
ras not dissatisfied with the disposi- 
tion mamfested by the house : for it 
was Impossible to look at the noble 
lord's motion by itself, or to consider 
it in any other light than as the last 
of a series—no—he begged pardon 
—it was only the third, and it might 
not (laughter) be the last—in which 
an attempt had been made to take 
back something from the recorded 
approbation of the house. He said 
from the recorded approbation of the 
house, and he thought he might add, 
of the settled opinion of the country, 
in favour of the conduct of govern- 
ment in the late contest between 
France and Spain. (Hear, hear.) 
[welve months back, when the first 
great attack had been brought for- 
ward, it had been anticipated that 
the tnumph of those who put the 
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government upon its trial would be 
complete. (Hear.) The debate was 
to be trrumphant—not overpowering 
—but final. (Hear, and laughter.) 
All who had taken part, even slightly, 
in the impugned transaction, were 
to be swept away ; and for those pe- 
culiarly responsible, their remains 
were not to be found—their ashes to 
be collected by their friends. (Much 
laughter, and * Hear.’’) But how 
did the affair turn out? Where was 
the victory and the song of joy ?— 
Exitus ergo quts est ? 

‘** Hide blushing glory—hide Pultowa'’s day '"' 
Never had rout and overthrow been 
so complete! (Laughter and great 
cheers.) The records of parliament 
attorded no example of defeat so un- 
qualified ; of such utter profligation 
of argument. In no age, at no pe- 
riod within the stretch of parliament- 
ary history, could any instance be 
found of a failure so heavy ; or of 
any failure by a thousandth part so 
perfectly grievous and extensive, 
taking into account the comfortable 
anticipations by which the enterprise 
had been ushered in. (Excessive 
laughter, and cheering.) Upon that 
occasion (the first debate) the ge- 
neral policy of government had re- 
ceived the approbation of the house. 
So far, therefore, as to the main 
consideration, the question was at an 
end. But in the course of the next 
session, the war having concluded, 
it was thought that particular parts 
of the transaction might be selected, 
in which blame might, up to a cer- 
tain point, be fixed upon the govern- 
ment, without attacking (what would 
have been inconvenient) the general 
vote of approbation : and on that 
occasion, a noble lord opposite 
(lord Nugent), after bringing forward 
the question im the shape of a most 
unreasonable and untenable propo- 


sition, conveyed in a most temperate 
and 
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and eloquent speech (hear, hear), 
had been left in the deserted state 
to which he (Mr. Canning) had 
already sutticiently adverted. The 
noble mover on the present evening 
had come forward upon a second 


insulated point, and he, m_ spurte of 


his noble allv’s fate, eX per ted to 
make a considerable impression. sut 
he (Mr. Canning) said again, that it 
was impossible to view the noble 
lord's proposition singly. The pro- 
position was not that it was contrary 
to the interests of this country that 
France should rermaim in possession 
of Spam. Tf that were the propo- 
sition, it would be a proposition self- 
evident : a proposition which no man 
could think of contradicting : no 
man could Suppose that it was the 
pohiey of bngland that France should 
remain in the permanent possession 
of Spain; but the proposition of the 
noble lord (lord John Russell), taken 
fairly, came to this: when the hous 
had come to the resolution of de- 
cuding that Ww was not expedi mi foi 
Eneland, o: ‘risk of Comproimi- 
sing her neutrality, to prevet the 
war between France and Spain, it 
had not contemplated a temporary 
occupation of the latter country by 
the troops of the former: the question 
now was, whether that occupation 
had been conducted in such a spirit, 
or had continued tor such atime, as 
to raise a fair presumption, on our 
parts, that it was meant for other 
purposes than those which were pro- 
fessed: and if this could be made 
out, whether the noble lord opposite 
had a nght to eall upon the house for 
am expression of opinion upon the 
subject; or whether, that fact not 
being made out, there was suthcient 
m the general proposition of the 
noble lord, apphed hot to the aspect 
of immediate circumstances, but to 
the received policy, and ordinary 


conduct, and probable views 9 
France, whether there was suthicient 
in this state, to warrant him in call. 
ing upon the house for its interfer. 
ence? Now the hon, member for 
Stattord had said, and truly, that if 
the noble lord really thought that the 
occupation of Spain had continued 
longer than was consistent with the 
safety of England, he should have 
moved, not for papers, as he had 
contented himself with doing now, 
but, at once, for an address to his 
majesty, praying that he would call 
upon the king of France to withdraw 
hisarmy. But the noble lord set 
out by a course which was negative 
in itself. He began by saving, “1 
will believe no assurances given by 
France,”? and concluded by desiring 
the house to vet at those assurances. 
(Hear, hear.) Whi, ifthe assurances 
were good for nothing, surely the 
noble lord ought to look tor some 
better security; but, setting out by 
saving that nothing which was stated 
hy bran e could he believed, he 
then fell short of his own mference, 
and was satistied to stop with moving 
for French declarations. The ques- 
tion, however, was, whether the 
noble lord had laid a parliamentary 
ground for the production of the as- 
surances in question; and he (Mr. 
Canning) was ready to argue the 
point in any way—to suppose either 
the existence of suc!) professions, oF 
their non-existence. — He would sup- 
pose government to be in possession 
of assurances from France. that the 
occupation of Spain was to be oven 
up at the first practicable moment ;— 
then, if those assurances were pro- 
duced, the noble lord would be bound 
to say he did not believe them. On 
the other hand, suppose such assu- 
rances not to exist, and suppose them 
not to exist because they had not 


been asked for—then, how did 4 
(Mr. 
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Mr. Canning) defend himselt ? His 
defence was a short and a plain one. 
He said, that at the outset of the 
auarrel between France and Spain, 
ris country had qualified her neu- 
tralitvy by three specific conditions, 
The first of these was, that Portugal 
should not be attacked. — The second 
was, that there should be no inter- 
ference with South America. The 
third was, that there should be no 
rmanent occupation of Spain. 
And though there was no distinct 
declaration contained in the des- 
patches as to what would be the 
consequence of any breach of these 
conditions, yet no man who was 
in the least degree versed in diplo- 
matic affairs, would deny that it must 
have been fully understood that no 
violation of them would be permitted 


bythis country. Fortwo then out of 


these three conditions, they were 
already virtually performed. — Por- 
tugal had not been molested; and 
South America was left untouched— 
for every one admitted the declara- 
tions of France upon that last point 


to be suthcient. Then, if two of 


the French conditions had already 
been performed in course, what right 
had we to doubt the due performance 
of the third > Three months back, 
if the declarations as to South Ame- 
nea had been asked for, they could 
not have been produced. He (Mr. 
Canning) in declining to bring them 
forward, must have stood upon worse 
ground than he occupied at present. 
He should have arcued for the neces- 
sary delay, and (he hoped) have ob- 
tained it; but there would only then 
have been one pledge from France 
fulfilled, and that the weakest, as an 
argument, because the temptation 
Was the least to its violation. But, 
two conditions—one a most. natural 
one—were now complete; and go- 
vernment surely had a right to claim 
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exemption from the necessity of far- 
ther discoveries—discoveries which, 
as regarded the noble lord, would be 
of no value, because nothing but the 
fact could prove the fact; nothing 
but the actual evacuation of Spain 
could convince those who were un- 
willing to believe that she ever would 
be evacuated. For himself, he de- 
clared, as a minister and an indivi- 
dual, that he believed France was as 
anxious to put an end to the occu- 
pation as the noble lord, or his 
friends, could be that she should put 
an end to it; but he was equally 
sure, that if it were put to him to say 
should) she—that was, France— 
march out now, or should she not, 
it would be quite beyond his power 
to say that she should. (Hear, hear.) 
But it was asked, how long was 
France to remain in the possession 
of Spain ?—was she to hold the 
country until Ferdinand VIL. gave 
free institutions to his subjects? In 
one sense he should say, he believed, 
‘© Would to God that she were ;"* and 
in another, that he hoped to Ciod that 
she was not. Would to God _ that 
she were, because she would, as mn- 
stitutions stood, prevent much ill. 
Heaven forbid she should, because 
he feared she would have to remain 
for ever. (Hear.) One thing, how- 
ever, he would say—and it was only 
candid towards France to avow it— 
he did believe that whatever absence 
there was of every horror and excess 
in Spain, was owing to French inter- 
ference, and to the presence of the 
French army. He desired not to be 
misunderstood. He by no means 
intended to say—and heaven forbid 
that he should say—that this fact re- 
deemed France from the original sin 

of her invasion. (Cheers.) That 
question, however, was past : it stood 

in some sort with the transactions of 
former years. He did not defend 

the 
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the act; he did not palliate it. He 
was against it upon every principle ; 
and would resist it if it were to do 
again (much cheering), at any ha- 
zard short of going to war. But 
events must be judged of in some 
measure as they went on; and thus 
much he was bound to admit as an 
honest man—he did not believe that 
in the annals of history there was any 
case of an invading army—not a case 
even of a friendly force in a foreign 
country, except it were a force be- 
longing to Great Britain,—no other 
instance upon record in which either 
invaders, or allies, had themselves 
done so little mischief in a foreign 
state, and had prevented the doing of 
so much. (Repeated cheers.) The 
termination intended by France to 
her military occupation of Spain had 
all along been earlier than he could 
have hoped for, and she still intend- 
ed, if possible, to keep her day. 
With respect to the mode of the oc- 
cupancy, and even the seeming in- 
tent of it, he thought misapprehen- 
sion in some quarters existed. An 
hon. member (Sir R. Wilson) had 
adverted to the occupation of Cadiz ; 
and stated that Cadiz, to be useful as 
a military post, must be occupied by 
at least 25,000 men. Now, as it 
certainly was not occupied by one 
half that number, it would follow 
that it could not be retained with a 
military view; and, in truth, the 
wlitical events connected with it— 
its having been a sort of rival capital, 
and the point at which the constitu- 
tion was generated—would suthci- 
ently explain its being occupied 
under the present system. In the 
same way with respect to Badajos, 
there was a necessity which explain- 
ed the retention of it. The most 
emment general of the age had de- 
clared that he did not consider him- 
self safe at Cadiz, unless he could 


hold Badajos at the same time. By 
what was it that the French wer 
doing in their occupation—in what 
way were they employing their jp. 
fluence ? Were they urging on the 
cruelties to which the party now 
having the ascendancy in Spain were 
but too much inclined >? Were they 
fostering the gloomy vindictive pre. 
judices of the monks, or exciting the 
blind fury of the populace? On the 
contrary, they were protecting the 
very people whom they had entered 
the country to subdue : by a strange 
course of events their whole situation 
and business in Spain had become 
changed. They had gone into the 
country to defend the fanatical party 
against the constitutionalists; and 
now they were actually interfering 
for the constitutional party with the 
fanatics. How long this system 
was to last, he (Mr. Canning) did 
not know. Only a fortnight back, 
he had hoped for its early termina- 
tion ; but every successive post since 
had lessened that expectation. Of 
this, however, he did entertain 
the most decided conviction—that, 
whenever the time came that Spain 
might be left to herself with safety, 
France would be as much pleased in 
the pros of withdrawing her 
troops, as England could possibly be 
at seeing her evacuate the country. 
He should now come, then, shortly, 
the right hon. gentleman continued, 
to the objection which had been 
taken to the mode in which the 
neutrality of this country had been 
conducted. Neutrality, he trusted, 
had strictly been preserved ; but the 
preservation of it had not been alto- 
gether so easy as might be sup ; 
and it was worth ails to 0 ’ 
that some difficulties had been 
thrown in its way by those who were 
among the most ardent sticklers for 


its maintenance. (Hear, hear.) 
two 
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heads of families agreed with 
each other upon any course, and 
anv of the members of either of those 
families chose to take measures in 
opposition to the agreement decided 
on, would not the leading party, 
whose friends had thought it right 
to do this, be compelled to go a 
little farther, perhaps, than he would 
have otherwise done, in order to ac- 
uit himself of possible suspicion ? 
He had listened to the noble lord 
(lord Russell) with a feeling, if he 
might be allowed to say so, of great 
kindness. He fully appreciated the 
principles upon which the noble 
lord's views had proceeded : but the 
noble lord had himself been one of 
the greatest impediments to neutral- 
ity. (Hear, and laughter.) There 
was another noble lord opposite, 
too, (lord Nugent) who was an enor- 
mous breach of neutrality. (Much 
laughter.) The hon. gent., however, 
was not the only person who had 
helped to place the government in 
this predicament, though other per- 
sons who had deported themselves 
with sumilar behaviour, had not re- 
duced ministers to the necessity of 
making excuses : for at the time that 
he, with that generous prodigality of 
his services which he had lavished 
upon a cause not quite deserving of 
it, was paying the penalty of his gal- 
lantry and courage in one quarter, 
there arose in another quarter of that 
country another luminary, who, 
though he might not have addressed 
himself to the state of the country 
with as much military effect as the 
hon. gent., certainly did not fall be- 
hind the hon. gentleman in military 
intention. (Laughter.) He did not 
wish to pry further into matters than 
Was necessary, and by some it might 
be thought that in what he was about 
to say he was going too far: but in 
“T of this nature, it was the duty 
824. 
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of government to know what was 
going on; else, by giving way to 
too much secrecy in respect to the 
conduct of individuals, they might, 
before they could be sutticiently 
aware of it, become involved in hos- 
tilities by the warlike conduct of 
their own subjects. (Hear,and laugh- 
ter.) To go on to his narrative : 
it was about the middle of last July 
that the heavy Falmouth coach— 
(loud and long continued laughter) 
—that the heavy Falmouth coach 
(laughter) was observed travelling to 
its destination, throught the roads of 
Cornwall, with more than its usual 
gravity. (Very loud laughter.) There 
were, according to the best advices, 
two inside passengers (laughter) — 
one a lady of no inconsiderable di- 

mensions (laughter), and a gentle- 

man, who, as it bad been since as- 

certained, was conveying the succour 
of his person to Spain. (Cheers and 

laughter.) He was informed, and 

having no reason to doubt his in- 

formant, he firmly believed it, that 

in the van belonging to the coach— 

(gentlemen must know the nature and 

uses of that auxiliary to the regular 

stage-coaches was a box, more bulky 

than ordinary, and of most porten- 

tous contents) —it was observed, that 

after their arrival, this box and the 

passenger beforementioned became 

inseparable. The box was now 

known to have contamed the uniform 
of a Spanish general of cavalry 

(much eastont: and it was said 
of the helmet, which was far beyond 
the usual size, that it exceeded all 
other helmets spoken of in history, 
not excepting the celebrated helmet 
in the Castle of Otranto. (Cheers 


and laughter.) The idea of going to 
the relief of a fortress blockaded by 
sea and besieged by land, with the 
uniform of a light cavalry officer, 


was new, to say the least of it. 
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About this time, the force offered by 
the hon. gent., which had never ex- 
isted, but on paper, was in all proba- 
bility expected—he would not stay 
to determine whether it was to have 
consisted of 10,000 or 5,000 men. 
No doubt, upon the arrival of the 
general in his uniform, the cortes 
must have rubbed their hands with 
satisfaction, and concluded that now 
the promised force was come, that 
they would have little more to fear. 
(Laughter.) It did come, as much 
of it as ever would have been seen by 
the cortes or the king ; but it came 
in that sense and in no other, which 
was described by a witty nobleman, 
George duke of Buckingham, whom 
the noble lord opposite reckoned 
among his lineal ancestors. In the 
play of the Rehearsal, there was a 
scene occupied with the designs of 
two usurpers, to whom one of their 
party entering says, 
** Sirs, 


‘* The army at the door, but in disguise, 
* Entreats a word of both your majesties."’ 


(Very loud and continued laughter.) 
Such must have been the effect of the 
arrival of the noble lord. How he 
was received, or what ettects he ope- 
rated on the councils and affairs of 
the cortes by his arrival, he (Mr. 
Canning) did not know. Things 
were at that juncture moving too ra. 
pidly to their final issue. How far 
the noble lord conduced to the ter- 
mination by plumping his weight 
into the sinking scale of the cortes, 
was too nice a question for him just 
now tosettle. (Cheers and laughter.) 
But it must be evident, that by cir- 
cumstances like those to which he 
had alluded, the government, if it 
exercised common and _ necessary 
caution, was called upon, without 
any — from the French govern- 
ment, for disavowal. It was not for 
him to condemn the pnnciples and 
motives which led the hon. gentle- 


man to make that generous sacrifice 
of himself to the cause of Spain ; but 
that which he u was, that if 
they would have that neutrality on 
the part of the government, they 
must be content to be bound by the 
feelings, expressions, and determi- 
nations of government; nor ought 
they to expect to be allowed indivi- 
dually to “7 on war against a go- 
vernment with which their own was 
in amity ; and in doing so they com. 
lled their own government to go 
farther than otherwise they need to 
go from the strict line of neutrality, 
and to say more than they onli 
otherwise say, m order to set the 
balance once disturbed again even, 
There was another part of the ques- 
tion upon which . differed from 
the noble lord whose motion the 
were now discussing. The noble 
lord insisted, that while Spain was 
in the occupation of France, should 
any Spanish force be raised to send 
to South America, that ought to be 
considered in all respects as a French 
force, and as such treated by Great 
Britain. Now, so far he would con- 
cede to the noble lord, that this would 
be a question of degree. He could 
imagine such an occupation of Spain 
by France as would lead him to con- 
jecture that it was for other purposes 
than those professed by Franee ; and 
he could imagine, that if under sueh 
an occupation any very considerable 
levies of Spanish troops were raised 
to be sent against South America, tt 
would be a strong indication of that 
disposition on the part of France. 
But they were to look at things as they 
now stood : there was nothing in the 
condition of the French forces—no- 
thing in their distribution—nothing 
in the quality of their occupation— 
nothmg in the mode and conduct 
hitherto employed as to them—no- 


thing in the councils or the practice 
of 
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of the French government—nothing 
‘n the declarations of the Spanish 
vernment to lead to any inference 
that the French government had that 
intention. He could not argue upon 
any case which stood in direct con- 
tradiction to the views and policy 
of the French government. His 
answer would be—look at the papers 
on the table, and it would be seen 
that the French government closely 
approximated to the views of the 
glish with respect to the Spanish 
American colonies. With those who 
would say, “‘ I can’t trust the French 
—I don’t believe a word of their as- 
surances,”” there could be no argu- 
ment of any kind: no assurances of 
any sort could prevail with them. 
He was sure that the French govern- 
ment looked at the question not pre- 
cisely in that point of view in which 
it was considered by the English go- 
vernment, because the relative in- 
terests were different ; but they view- 
ed it inthe same, and in no other 
light, with the other. powers of 
Europe. As to the other apprehen- 
sion entertained by the noble lord, 
it was useless to discuss it. That 
any other member of the European 
confederacy could be put in danger 
by the present occupation of Spain, 
was a vain dread. It was not pos- 
sible, from their situation or circum- 
stances, that they could by that cir- 
cumstance be placed in greater dan- 
ger from the power of France :— 


“ Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
* Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore.” 


If the noble lord’s motion were car- 
ned, he would find from the papers 
produced the accuracy of every thing 
which he (Mr. Canning) had now 
advanced. Nor could there be any 


immediate objection to it, as far as 
the negative assurances of the French 
government were in question. The 
real obstacle with the noble lord was, 
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that he had not any parliamentary 


grounds for his motion. His hon. 
friend near him had pursued a course, 
in opposing the motion, which was 

rfectly just to the government. 

Vhenever a question of suspicion 
was mooted unjustly, in proportion 
to the injustice done to the motives 
of government, so much the stronger 
ought to be the declaration of confi- 
dence by the house. If the reasons 
of that confidence did not warrant so 
strong an expression of it, that was a 
subject which would soon be brought 
to a clearer understanding: if the 
conduct of the government did justify 
the confidence, it was only fair and 
honourable under those circumstan- 
ces to bring it to the proof, and make 
it known by a direct declaration of 
that confidence. (Cheers.) If the 
fears of the noble lord were ground- 
less,—if there was no probability 
made out that the French government 
intended to push the military occu- 
pation of Spain into political pos- 
session—if the British government 
had left no steps untried to assure 
themselves of the intentions of the 
French, and found no ground what- 
ever for apprehension—and if the 
house found all this upon the papers 
already before them, they were 
bound to vote against the noble lord ; 
and further, if they found, that being 
assailed by suspicion, they were en- 
tirely without blame upon the mat- 
ter in question, he hoped that they 
would do the government the justice 
to say openly to the country, that 
as they had nothing to allege against 
their past conduct, so they still held 
undiminished confidence in them as 
to the future. (Loud and long con- 
tinued cheers.) 

After a few observations in ex- 
planation from sir R. Wilson, Sir 
J. Mackintosh, lord John Russell, 
and Mr. Canning, the amendment 


was carried without a division. 
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Marcu 19.—The house having 
resolved itself into a committee of 
supply on the Irish miscellaneous 
estimates— 

Mr. Goulburn moved that the sum 
of 2,000/. be granted for the support 
of the royal Cork institution. 

That a sum not exceeding 7,000/. 
be granted to the royal Dublin so- 
ciety. 

10,158 &s, 3d., British curren- 
cy, to defray the expense of the 
commissioners for making wide and 
convenient streets in the city of 
Dublin. 

£2,500 for the farming society of 
Ireland. 

£300 for the royal Insh academy. 

£500 for the commissioners of 
charitable donations and bequests. 

£19,938 for the linen board of 
Ireland. 

£16,800 for the board of works 
in Ireland. 

£16,000 for printing, stationery, 
and other disbursements, for the 
chief and under secretary's office m 
Ireland, &c. 

£6,500 to defray the expense of 
publishing proclamations in the Dub- 
lin Gazette, and other newspapers in 
Ireland, for the year 1824, 

£0,000 to defray the expense of 
printing and binding the public acts, 
for the use of the magistrates and 
public offices in Ireland. 

£24,000 for criminal prosecu- 
tions and other law proceedings in 
lreland. 

£5,200 for deficiencies of last 
year, upon the subject of the grant 
last mentioned. ) 

£8,843 for the support of non- 
conformist ministers of Ireland. 

£4,254 for seceding ministers 
from the synod of Ulster. 

_ £706 for protestant dissenting mi- 
nisters of Ireland. 

£1,072 for salaries of the Irish 
lottery offices, 
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£4,000 for the completion of the 
harbour of Howth. 

£15,000 for Irish civil contingen- 
cies. 

£4,500 for expenses of inland 
navigation. 

£27,000 for expenses of police 
and watch establishments of Dublin. 

£7,140 for salaries to pay com. 
missioners of judicial inquiry in Ire. 
land. 

£1,651 to pay the salaries of 
commissioners of inquiry into the 
receipts of the land revenue in Ire- 
land. 

£5,100 to pay the salaries and 
expenses of the record commission 
of Ireland. 

£1,115 for superannuated allow. 
ances. 

£10,000 for improvements in the 
road between London and Dublin. 

£5,000 for expenses of trigono- 
metrical survey of Ireland. 

The whole of which were carned. 
The house then resumed, and pro- 
gress reported. 

ALIEN ACT. 

Marcu 23.—Mr. Peel said, that 
he rose for the purpose of discharg- 
ing a duty which he considered to be 
imposed upon him as a minister of 
the crown. His object was, to re 
quest that parliament would continue 
to the executive government the po 
session of those powers which they 
already enjoyed with respect to aliens 
arriving into and residing in this 
country. In doing this, he felt that 
he laboured under some embaras+ 
ment, the nature of which must sug- 
gest itself to every gentleman who 
heard him. Of late years the sub- 
ject had undergone repeated and de- 
tailed discussion, and it was probable 
that every argument in favour of 
against the measure was familiar to 
the minds of the majority of the 
members present. He was, on the 


one hand, reluctant to weary the at- 
tention 
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tention of the house by the repetition 
of arguments with which they were 
well acquainted ; whilst, on the 
other hand, he was still more reluc- 
tant to have it supposed that he 
passed over the question in silence, 
because he considered it a matter of 
indifference, and not deserving of 
particular notice. He would there- 
fore preter to subject himself to the 
embarrassment occasioned by pur- 
suing the former course, atid proceed, 
certainly as briefly as he could, to 
state the grounds upon which he pro- 
wsed to continne the alien act, 
hoping that those gentlemen who 
considered that he was unnecessarily 
occupying their time, would excuse 
him on account of the motives which 
induced him to do so. He begged, 
in the first instance, to remind the 
house of the precise nature of the 
provisions of the alien act, passed in 
1816, which contained material mo- 
difications of the act which was in 
force during the war. The act of 
1816, which it was proposed to con- 
tinue, provided that every alien 
should give at the port where he dis- 
embarked a description of his name 
and profession, and of the country 
from whence he came, to an officer 
appointed there to receive it. A 
penalty was attached to a wilful dis- 
regard of that provision. With re- 
spect to that part of the measure, he 
apprehended there would be little 
ditference of opinion. It could not 
be considered at all unreasonable 
that aliens, who owed no allegiance 
to the government of this country, 
should be required to give such a 
description of themselves as was re- 
quired by the act. The more ma- 
terial provisions of the act, however, 
were certainly of another descrip- 
tion. ‘They empowered the crown, 
by proclamation or order, to direct 
an alien to leave this country; and 


in cases of non-compliance with 
such order, they authorized the in- 
fiction of penalties which could be 
by no means exorbitant. For the 
first offence, the penalty was im- 
prisonment not exceedingone month. 
If the offence were repeated, the 
alien was subject to imprisonment 
for any period not pea twelve 
months. That was the maximum of 
punishment. In cases where the se- 
cretary of state had reason to suppose 
that an alien would not pay obedi- 
ence to the proclamation of the 
crown, he was empowered to give 
him in charge to a messenger, and 
send him out of the country. It was, 
however, provided, as a check upon 
this power, that if the alien should 
signify to the secretary of state that 
he had reasons to assign why the 
proclamation of the crown should 
not be obeyed, the secretary of state 
should be compelled to suspend the 
execution of his order, until the alien 
should state his case before the privy 
council, and that tribunal came to a 
decision. with respect to it. 

He believed he had given a tole- 
rably correct, though a very sum- 
mary detail of the provisions of the 
act. He would now briefly advert 
to the objections which had at a for- 
mer period been urged against de- 
volving such powers on the ministers 
of the crown. He would not do this 
for the purpose of detracting from 
the just force of those objections, but 
only to consider what real weight 
they possessed. The first objection 
to the act, that which had been put 
forward in the most prominent man- 
ner, was, that it was a complete de- 
parture from the ancient policy of 
the country with regard to aliens, 
which it was said had always af- 
forded them a hospitable reception 
into this country, and liberal treat- 
ment whilst they remained in it. 


He 
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He did not wish to detract from the 
character which this country had 
justly obtained for the hospitable 
conduct which it had manifested to- 
wards strangers. It was a proud 
trait in the character of the country, 
that an alien, on arriving in it, had 
always found an asylum from perse- 
cution, and had been treated with 
every degree of kindness and hibe- 
rality, consistent with the interests 
of the country itself: but he would 
say confidently, and he was prepared 
to prove, that there was nothing in 
the policy now pursued with regard 
to Ties which would not bear 
comparison with the policy which 
had been pursued at any other 
period of our history; and that this 
country was as much entitled at the 
present moment to the noble praise 
of affording an asylum to the op- 
pressed, and a refuge to those who 
were unable to find refuge any 
where else, as it was at any former 
time. It would be a fallacy to con- 
tend that at any former period it had 
been the policy of this country to 
admit ahens indiscriminately, and 
yet some argument very like this 
had been advanced in that house. 
From what had been said on former 
occasions, one would really be in- 
clined to suppose that the interest of 
aliens was the aramount object of 
the pohcy of this country. <A re- 
ference to history, however, would 
prove that a proposition of that na- 
ture could not be maintained for a 
moment. At no period of our his- 
tory had there existed an indiscrimi- 
nate admission of aliens. He would 
show, by a reference to historical do- 
cuments, that there had always been 
restrictions imposed upon foreigners, 
as binding as those which existed 
now. Ona former discussion, the 
opponents of the alien act placed 
much reliance upon that enactment 


of magna charta, which provided thy 
aliens should not be excluded from 
the kingdom nist public prohibit, 
sint, which lord Coke had inter. 
preted to mean unless prohibited by 
act of parhament. In his (Mr, 
Peel's) opinion that passage applied 
to merchant-strangers exclusively, 
and not to aliens generally. (Hear,) 
He would now direct the attention 
of the house to the situation in which 
aliens stood in this country at the 
early part of the reign of Henry IV,, 
and he begged to observe that he 
would only allude to those periods 
of our history when this country was 
in a state of peace, because if he re- 
ferred to a period of war he should 
be liable to the objection that the 
policy of the government with reg 
to aliens was materially difterent in 
time of war, from what it was in 
theme of peace. Henry IV., then, 
not by an act of parliament, but by 
his own authority, issued an order to 
the keeper of the port of Dover, in 
which he recited the inconveniencies 
which had resulted from the indis- 
criminate admission of aliens in Eng- 
land through that port—* Conside. 
rantes damna et incommoda qui nobis 
et reqno nostro, per sulntos et crebros 
adventus altenigenarum, nobrs incor 
sultis evencrunt et poterint evenire, 
robis pracepimus.”’ The order then 
went on to direct, that the keeper of 
Dover should not allow the aliens 
who were there to pass the limits of 
the town; but to detain them there 
until his majesty should know the 
reason of their coming, and signify 
his pleasure thereupon. At the same 
time king Henry sent another order 
to the keeper of the opposite por, 
Calais, directing him expressly not 
to allow any foreigners to depart 
The phrase employed in the order 
was certainly not very classical ot 
Ciceronian, namely, “ eskippare,” 
, from 
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from that place to England. — In the 
Calais order, however, an exception 
was made in favour of **mercatores,”’ 
and this tended to support the opi- 
nion which he had ventured to state 
above. 

The reign of Elizabeth had al- 
ways been referred to as the period 
of our history which contained the 
strongest proofs of the liberality 
which had uniformly been exercised 
towards aliens in this country. He 
would be able to show that even in 
that reign the liberal treatment of 
aliens had always been a subordinate 
consideration to the interests of the 
community. In her treatment of 
the Spanish exiles, Elizabeth was 
certainly liberal in the extreme, but 
she was far from extending the same 
degree of liberality to all foreigners 
indiscriminately. She had, however, 
motives for granting indulgence to 

rotestants ; but she granted no such 
indulgence to the Roman catholics, 
and in his opinion she was very right. 
(Hear.) The first document to which 
he would refer in the reign of Ehiza- 
beth was a letter to the lord mayor 
of the city of London, and the ofti- 
cers of the liberties about it, from 
the privy council, dated the 27th of 
September, 1573, to the following 
effect :— And whereas their lord- 
ships were informed that moche in- 
fection grewe by reason that man 
families of the said straungers dwelt 
pestred up in one place, that they 
shold cause such inmates to be se- 
parate, and no more to remaine to- 
gether than they shold see conve- 
nient to be suffered in the place of 
the abode; And further, where it 
was informed that divers straungers 
were there, that professing no reli- 
gion nor frequenting any divine ser- 
vice used in this realme, her majes- 
tie’s pleasure was they shuld be dis- 
patched out of their jurisdictions by 


such a tyme as shuld be by them 
prescribed.”’ 

On the 21st of February, 1573, 
another letter was written from the 
ivy council to the lord mayor of 
at ho and others of his mayjesty’s 
ofticers within the liberties adjoining 
the city of London, which was as 
follows :—** That whereas upon a 
viewe of straungers remayninge 
thereabout, their lordships were in- 
formed that there were 1,500, which 
being repaired under colour of reli- 
gion, were of no church, nor regis- 
tred in any boke. Her majestie’s 
pleasure is they shold be com- 
maunded to departe the realme 
within a tyme to be by them pre- 
scribed: and in case any upon no- 
tice hereof wold associate himself to 
any churche, for that it could not be 
thought but that this proceeded ra- 
ther of collusion than otherwise, he 
shold not be admitted, but com- 
maunded to departe ; and for the 
execucion of the premysses they 
shold conferre togather, and with the 
L. Byshopp.” After having read 
those documents, he thought, that it 
would be impossible for any one to 
argue that foreigners were never 
placed under restraints in England 
until the introduction of the alien 
act. Here was proof that in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the boasted period 
of liberality to strangers, aliens were 
subjected to restrictions much more 
grievous than any which they now 
endured, and it was necessary to re- 
mark that even Elizabeth's favourite 
Flemish exiles were not exempted 
from those restrictions. (Hear.) 

Again, on the 20th of October, 
1574, the privy council wrote to 


lord Cobham, who was then lord war- 
den of the cinque ports, stating that 
the council were given to understand 


that there was a far greater number 
of strangers in Sandwich than by her 
mayesty’s 
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majesty’s grant were allowed, and di- 
recting inquiry therein ; and that if 
such were found to be the case, the 
overplus should be removed to other 
places more remote from the sea. On 
the 8th of November, 1574, the privy 
council sent an answer to a_ letter 
which had been received from. sir 


Christopher Heydon, the mayor of 


Lynn, stating that the foreigners in 
Norwich wished to depart and dwell 
in Lynn. In the answer it was de- 
clared that ** the queen will in no 
wise permit it; but if they will re- 
main where they are, and conform 
themselves to order, the queen is 
pleased to suffer them ; if not, they 
may depart the realme, and have 
passports accordingly.” 
a similar purport was at the same 
time written to the mayor of Nor- 
wich. In the reign of James I. pre- 
cisely the same policy was pursued ; 
nay, at that period, aliens were not 
permitted to exercise any handicraft 
profession, or to sell by retail. It 
was unnecessary for him to state how 
greatly improved the situation of fo- 
reigners was i these respects at the 
present day. (Hear.) In consequence 
of various applications which had 
been made to the crown respecting 
the treatment of foreigners, James 
appointed a special commission to 
take that subject into consideration. 
The directions which the king gave 
to the commission were as follows:— 
* We, therefore, entering into due 
and serious consideration hereof, be- 
ing bound in our kingly office in the 
first place to be vigilant and careful 
of the welfare and yrosperous estate 
of our own people, ein been in- 
formed that strangers use much more 
hberty than is allowed unto them by 
the statute, especially in the using 
and exercising of handicraft and ma- 
nual trades, and in selling by retail. 
Onur purpose is, that the marchant of 
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foreign nations resorting hither for 
trade of marchandize be freely en. 
tertained and used, and that the 
stranger who selleth by retail, or 
useth any handicraft or manual trade, 
be moderated as in your wisdom ye 
find to be most convenient. Ye shall 
once in every year Cause a true sur 
vey to be taken in writing of the 
names, qualities, and professions, 
and places of habitation of all stran- 
gers born. Our will and pleasure is, 
that such strangers born put them. 
selves under our royal protection, 
whereas by the laws of this realm 
they ought not to work at all or use 
such trades but as servants to the 
English. But they are not to draw 
hither an increasing number of mas- 
terless men of handicraft trades, to 
the extreme hurt both of English and 
strangers, but that such either speedily 
return into their own countries, or put 
themselves to work as hired servants, 
according to the true meaning of the 
laws.”” He thoughtthat he had now 
done enough to show that the = 
which the country now pursued wit 
regard to aliens was not, to say the 
least, more severe than that which 
had been pursued at former periods 
of our history. (Hear.) 

Another objection which had been 
made to the act was, that the powers 
which it gave to the executive were 
liable to abuse. It was impossible 
to deny that that objection applied 
with some degree of force. But he 
would ask whether there were not 
securities against the abuse of the 
powers conferred by the bill ? In the 
first place, the alien possessed the 
power of appealing from the order of 
the secretary of state to the pmvy 
council, But there was a much more 


effectual check against abuse in the 
account which the secretary of state 
must give of his proceedings to pal- 
liament. (Hear, hear.) 
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personal motives, or to gratify the 
passions of another, he had abused 
the powers which had been intrusted 
to him, would he dare to come down 
to that house that might and ask for 
a continuance of those powers ? 
(Hear, hear.) When it was urged 
that the powers which he now called 
for might be abused, he would ap- 
peal to facts, and say, és Look at 
the past, and judge from that of what 
is likely to be the case with respect 
to the future.’” He wished the house 
to understand that he did not mean 
to say that because there had been 
no abuse of the powers conferred by 
the act, that was a reason why the 
act should be continued ; he merely 
wished to show that there had been 
no abuse of those powers, because he 
felt that if an instance of that nature 
could be produced, it would be an 
insurmountable impediment in his 
way on the present occasion. (Hear, 
hear.) It appeared from a return 
which had been laid on the table at 
the instance of a noble lord opposite, 
that the whole number of aliens sent 
out of the country under the provi- 
sions of the act since 18 16,amounted 
to only 17; of these 11 or 12 were 
individuals connected with Buona- 
parte, and of course their banishment 
from the country rested on peculiar 
grounds, exclusively applicable to 
their case. The number of persons, 
therefore, who had been sent out of 
the country under the operation of 
the act, who were unconnected with 
Buonaparte, amounted only to five 
or six during a period of nearly ten 
years. 

He could speak with greater cer- 
tainty of the proceedings during the 
last two years, in which it had be- 
come his duty to enforce the provi- 
sions of the act. In 1822 no per- 
son had been sent out of the coun- 
ty; and in 1823 only one person 


had been subjected to this proceed- 
ing, and that was under very peculiar 
circumstances—he alluded to count 
Bettera. Another argument which 
had been advanced against the alien 
act was, that it was not required for 
any domestic purposes, but merely 
that it might be made subservient to 
the wishes of foreign powers. The 
best answer which could be given to 
that objection was to show what had 
already taken place. Within the last 
ten years, no individual had been 
sent out of this country at the sug- 
gestion of any foreign power. But 
it was said, that if a power should 
make an application to love an indi- 
vidual sent out of the country, and 
that application were disregarded, it 
(the foreign power) would be of- 
fended. Agaim, he would only say, 
that no instance of such applications 
had occurred. It was also alleged, 
that the act had the effect of discou- 
raging aliens from coming to this 
country, because they knew that they 
would derive no protection from the 
laws, but would exist here only by the 
sufferance of a secretary of state. He 
thought that when foreigners found 
that during the last two years, only 
one individual had been sent out of 
the country who had resorted to the 
threats of assassination and suicide, 
their dread of the powers confided to 
the secretary of state would be ma- 
terially diminished. He would, how- 
ever, refer to facts to prove that there 
had been a progressive increase in 
the number of foreigners arriving in- 
to,and resident in, this country since 
1818. [Mr. Hobhouse said across 
the table—* That is owing to the cir- 
cumstances of the times.’’] 

What the hon. member said was 
perfectly true; and he (Mr. Peel) was 
very glad of the admission, The 
circumstances of the times had led to 


a great resort of strangers to England, 
and 
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and he rejoiced that this country had 
afforded them an asylum. In no 
single instance had any alien been 
refused permission to enter England 
on account of the domestic troubles 
in which he had been engaged 1n his 
own country. (Hear.) No inquiry 
was made respecting the causes which 
induced aliens to come to England; 
but the portals of the country had 
been thrown wide open for the ad- 
mission of all. (Hear.) In 1821 
the number of aliens residing in this 
country was 24,000 ; in 1822,22,500; 
in 1823, 25,000; and in 1824, not- 
withstanding all the declamation 
which had gone forth on the subject 
of the alien act, the number had in- 
creased to 26,500. (Hear, hear.) It 
was said, that whatever be the in- 
tended exercise of this power by the 
government, still it was hable to 
abuse by being used as an engine of 
menace by the subordinate officer to 
whom the execution was entrusted. 
He denied that it had been with his 
knowledge so intrusted, nor would he 
ever consign the exercise of such a 
measure to subordinate agents; and 
he would declare, that in no case 
had the representation of any indivi- 
dual respecting aliens been attended 
to in the manner supposed for the 
last ten years. The powers of the 
act were reserved, if necessary, to be 
applied upon the responsibility of 
the minister on public grounds, and 
not upon any individual authority. 
He pledged himself, as secretary of 
state, for that mode of applying the 
wovisions of this act, and no other. 
In former discussions, it was said 
that the bill was unfair, inasmuch as 
it placed all aliens, of whatever cha- 
racter, or of whatever duration of re- 
sidence in the country, upon the 
same footing. 
He felt the force of such an argu- 
ment, and had endeavoured to remove 


it; for which purpose he meant tp 
propose, that all aliens who had re. 
sided for the last seven years in this 
country should be exempted from 
the operation of the bill. (Hear, 
hear.) This exemption would, be 
beheved, exempt a* least 10,000 per. 
sons from the alien act. (Hear.) He 
hoped that this would be deemed an 
important alteration by those who 
were opposed to the details of the 
bill as it originally stood; and the 
introduction of the clause of exemp. 
tion to which he alluded was a proof, 
that however erroneous might be his 
view in proposing the renewal of this 
act, at least it was not with a wish to 
possess himself of arbitrary power, 
(Hear, hear.) He had hitherto oe. 
cupied himself in removing certain 
objections which had been made to 
the measure; but in removing them 
he by no means considered that he 
had furnished exclusive reasons in 
support of such a bill: on the con- 
trary, he admitted that the power, 
the continuance of which he claimed, 
was extraordinary—that it was novel 
—that it was in principle a new 
measure, and one which did not be- 
long to the established law and po- 
licy of this country. (Hear, hear.) 
He was bound, therefore, to give 
some proof, not only that this was a 
power not fairly liable to abuse, but 
also that the necessity for its enact- 
ment preponderated, beyond the 
value of the principle from which tt 
must be considered in some degree 
a departure. It was, he knew, very 
difficult on such an occasion to give 
what might be called mathematical 
proof of the necessity for the measure, 
and of the precise amount of danger 
arising from the uncontrolled resi- 
dence of aliens in this country. He 
could declare to the house, that he 
was perfectly satisfied, from all the 
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enabled him to make — from all the 
information which the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe attorded — 
from every view which his most ma- 
tured observation could suggest— 
that if this power were now with- 
drawn, three months would not elapse 
before parliament and the country 


would have reason to regret that 


abandonment, and feel themselves 
under the necessity of resorting, un- 
der the emergency of the occasion, 
to some equally summary, perhaps 
more severe measure, for the attain- 
ment of the same object. There 
were in this country at present, 
26,500 aliens: of these nearly 20,000 
resided in London. The ordinary 
number of aliens resident in the me- 
tropolis was of late much increased, 
by the troubled times upon the con- 
tinent, which had under various cir- 
cumstances, and in consequence of 
these troubles, augmented within the 
present year the number by at least 
1,300. In alluding to this latter 
augmentation, It was unnecessary 
for him to say one word which was 
calculated to give offence to the most 
ardent and enthusiastic lover of li- 
berty in this or any other country. 
It was, however, probable, that 
among the aliens who had recently 
arnved and sought an asylum in this 
country, were men of ardent spirits, 
warm feeling, and excited passions. 
Did he complain of such men? No; 
he rejoiced that this country was 
able to afford them that asylum 
which their condition required, and 
as long as they used their domicile 
here for their own peace, and safety, 
and subsistence, so long, he hoped, 
would they receive an hospitable pro- 
tection. (Hear, hear.) 

But was it unreasonable for the 
government to say to such men, 
* We give you an asylum here, and 
while we give it to you, and secure 
to vou the peace and repose which it 


is calculated to afford, so long we are 
entitled to expect in return from you, 
the observance of peaceable conduct, 
not calculated to disturb the policy 
of this country, or commit it clan- 
destinely with foreign powers ?”’ 
The insular situation of this country 
afforded many facilities to perturbed 
spirits to foster and prepare their 
machinations against the states from 
which they may have emigrated,— 
was it right they should be permitted 
to concoct or mature such fe here ! 
— Was it right they should be permit- 
ted to take such hostile steps towards 
powers in amity with England — the 
country affording them an asylum— 
as would, of necessity, disturb the 
neutral policy which this country had 


judged it expedient to maintain ? Was 


it mnght that such aliens should be 
quietly permitted to arm themselves 
for future experiments upon. their 
own governments while reposing 
under the protection of British law ? 
(Hear, hear.) He would suppose 
the case of an individual who had fled 
from his native country, and obtained 
an asylum in this, availing himself 
of the facilities which were here within 
his reach, to plot against the colonial 
government of a nation with which 
Great Britain was in amity —was it 
fit that such a person should make 
London the place in which he was 
to erect a machine to disturb the 
country from which he had escaped, 
and to do so by violating the peace- 
ful demeanour which he was bound 
to observe in the country which had 
received him? Was the case he sup- 
posed an imaginary one? No; it 
was not fancy, but fact; and circum- 
stances of which he had had occasion 
to take cognizance warranted him in 
stating to that house, that this coun- 
try was selected as the spot best cal- 
culated to be made the scene of such 
a plot, for disturbing another govern- 
ment, 
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What did the ministers of this 
country do upon the discovery ? 
They saw the parties —they remind- 
ed them of the existence of the alien 
act, and of its powers, and warned 
them against putting government to 
the unpleasant necessity of enforc- 
ing them—they took the mildest 
course—they did not send the par- 
ties out of the country, but they cor- 
rected their conduct by proper re- 
monstrances, such as he had des- 
cnibed (hear, hear), and informed 
them, that however willing the 
government always was to afford an 
asylum to foreigners, it could not 
permit that shelter to be violated by 
being converted into an opportunity 
for the indulgence of their own poli- 
tical machinations, and for effecting 
through this country their own poli- 
tical objects in the countries from 
which they came. Was that an un- 
reasonable return to ask for the asy- 
lum atlorded 2 He was not aware 
that any other topics remained for 
him to touch upon im the present 
discussion. It was his intention to 
propose the renewal of the bill for 
the same period as was proposed last 
year— namely, for two years, with 
the exemption upon which he had 
already touched of those aliens who 
had resided for seven years in this 
country. He trusted that, consi er- 
ing the great resort of foreigners for 
which this country was remarkable, 
and the necessity of cultivating all 
just and proper means of preserving 
the march of peace, and not disturb- 
ing that system of neutrality which 
was the best calculated to maintain 
so desirable an object, —he trusted 
that upon all these considerations, 
the house would not be unwilling to 
grant the government the renewal 
of the blll in the manner which he 
proposed. He concluded by moving 
tor leave to bring in a bill to con- 
trnue the alien act 


The question being put from the 
chair, 

Mr. Hobhouse rose, and lamented 
the necessity he was under of follow. 
ing the night honourable gentlemay 
over the beaten track which he had 
lamented, he was himself under the 
necessity of pursuing. Before he 
did so, however, he could not help 
reminding the right honourable gen. 
tleman now, as he had done two 
years ago, that there were many in 
dividuals in the house of commons, 
who did suppose that when he (Mr, 
Peel) had entered upon the career of 
one of the first ministers of the crown, 
he would have abandoned the re. 
newal of a measure, which, both 
here and on the continent, was look- 
ed upon by the best friends of ration- 
al liberty, by those who were reck- 
oned the guardians of freedom, as an 
utter violation of the principles which 
ought to regulate the government of 
a free nation. The right honourable 
gentleman had said, that he was 
afraid of wearing out the house, in 
trespassing upon their patience, while 
he recapitulated the arguments so 
often used in support of this bill: he 
(Mr. Hobhouse) entertained ditlerent 
apprehensions from those expressed 
by the nght honourable gentleman ; 
for he rather feared that his friends 
who surrounded him, wearied out 
by a long and hopeless defence of the 
constitution of their country—a con- 
stitution the validity of which, until 
these late times, was never doubted 
—would become dispirited in their 
perseverance to oppose the dangerous 
engine of the erection of an absolute 
minister in this country (hear)—4 
minister invested by parliament with 
the power of telling any man who 
touched what was often called “ the 
sacred soil of Britain,” * You shall 
depart at. my will and pleasure, for 
here you shall no longer find an 


asylum."’ This was the engine = 
the 
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rinciple which he and his friends 
were almost wearied out by fruitlessly 
opposing. (Hear.) 

je must say, for one, though he 
might be deceived, that 1t was un- 
derstood, not from the right honour- 
able gentleman opposite, but cer- 
tainly from one of his colleagues, m 
the debate of last session, that after 
that year they were to hear no more 
of these odious and unconstitutional 
measures. ‘The observation was used 
for the purpose of diminishing the 
opposition to the bill, and it had its 
efect. Indeed, as he came down 
this very night to the house, he was 
informed, by what he deemed to be 
very good authority, that it was only 
intended to propose the renewal of 
the bill for one year instead of two. 
He had hoped, therefore, that the 
bill was to be permitted to die the 
death which best befitted 1t—that as 
nothing could be so good for it, an 
excuse should be aflorded that as 
little as possible of the bad against it 
should now be reiterated—that they 
were to be left quietly to see the end 
of that which never ought to have had 
a beginning ; but he found he was 
mistaken, It was, on the general 
question, quite ridiculous to pretend 
that this bill could be of any real use 
to the country, or could be any thing 
else than a statute well calculated to 
confound the character of the people 
with that of their government, and 
bring down, in the minds of foreign- 
ers, that odium upon the one, which 
the other ought alone be suffered to 
bear, It violated the indiscrimi- 
hate rights of hospitality, and con- 
travened the practice of antiquity, 
which was, ‘not only to receive 
those who were conquered, but those 
who were victorious.” Sodecided was 
he in his opposition to a bill fraught 
with so much evil, that he would 
make use of all the forms of the 


the p 


house to prevent it again passing 
into a law. (Hear.) He would, for 
such a practice, quote the authority 
of a right honourable gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Wynn) ; and when he 
alluded to that right honourable gen- 
tleman’s conduct on the present oc- 
casion, and contrasted it with the 
past, he meant not to oppose present 
virtue to former failings; for such 
they must be in the right honourable 
gentleman's estimate, or else he 
would not have changed his senti- 
ments. But the right honourable 
gentleman was reported to have said 
in the debate of 1816, that “to this 
bill he would oppose his physical 
force, and bodily resistance.’ (A 
laugh.) 

Those were the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s reported words (hear), and 
they were quoted last year, and left 
uncontradicted. The mght honour- 
able gentleman was probably absent 
at the time, but a gentleman filling 
his place in the government could 
never be away from his seat, without 
having some friend remaining, who 
could have aflorded him the means 
of correcting any mistatement which 
might have been attributed to him 
during his absence. He therefore felt 
authorized, on the present occasion, 
in assuming that the words were cor- 
rect as reported, and to point out to 
the recollection of the right honour- 
able gentleman, the argument which 
he then used, in contradiction to the 
vote which he was afraid the right 
honourable gentleman came down to 
give on the present occasion. Before 
he did so, however, he would advert 
to the course pursued by the mover 
of the present bill. That right ho- 
nourable gentleman, (Mr. Peel) had 
explained to them—what had un- 
fortunately become proverbially no- 
torious—namely, the powers which 
ministers could wield under the au- 
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thority of this bill. He (Mr. Hob- 
house) would not enter into the 
discussion of these powers, for his 
objections wentin dumine to the prin- 
ciple of the bill itself, which went to 
ant the foundation upon which the 
British constitution rested, (Hear.) 
And to do so for what purpose ? 
For a paltry and base compliance 
with that odious system which bound 
Europe ‘to perpetual change.’’ 
(Hear, hear.) He detested this sub- 
serviency ; and he knew not, if it 
were continued, to whom the people 
of Europe could look up for the final 
punishment of those who had shown 
themselves to be unworthy of that 
domimion with which the Almighty 
had intrusted them for wise pur- 
poses, but which they had converted 
to gross uses. Although, if England 
pursued her policy, the sufferers un- 
der this tyranny might have to wait 
a long time for their retribution, yet 
still he would predict, that if the 
right honourable secretary did not 
live to see the day, his successors 
certainly would, when his govern- 
ment would repent the incessant re- 
newal of this sere act, which bound 
Great Britain in a common cause 
with tyrannic sovereigns against their 
oppressed people (hear) — sovereigns, 
who were unworthy of the success 
which had unfortunately attended 
their schemes, and who had de- 
voured, one by one, in their rapa- 
cious system, every free state which 
had opposed their base dominion ; 
and who would no doubt conclude 
their acts by endeavouring to subvert 
the hberties of that country which 
they had made the dupe of their 
practices, 

The right honourable gentleman 
had alluded to what he called the 
ancient policy of this country, and 
in doing so had fallen into the thrice- 
refuted blunders of others who had 


previously embarked in the same ling 
of argument, and had quoted from 
magna charta the words * nisi ange 
prohibite fuerunt,”’ referring them 
to some previous law, and forgets) 
sir Edward Coke’s explanation, that 
the words did not refer to a law, but 
a mere declaration of council. S} 
that really the right honourable gen. 
tleman had by his blunder fallen into 
the same pit which had been already 
nearly filled by so many of his pre. 
decessors. (A laugh.) The nght 
honourable gentleman, too, forgot, 
when he talked of the merchant stran- 
ger being only alluded to in magna 
charta, that at that period there were 
no gentlemen travelling the grand 
tour in these countries, and that the 
words ** merchant strangers”’ com. 
prehended every class of persons who 
could be found in the country. The 
right honourable gentleman could 
really make little from the precedent 
which he found in the time of Henry 
IV. Every body conversant with 
history knew that there were, he be- 
believed, two cases in that reign of 
the nature alluded to; but did not 
the right honourable — gentleman 
recollect that in the reign of Henry 
IV. there was, in fact, no law in 
England 2 He need not, surely, be 
told how the power of Henry IV. was 
exercised. There was a disputed suc- 
cession—foreign efforts making in 
favour of Richard 11.—the king's 
will and order was the law—every 
thing was unsettled, and a spirit ot 
violence was abroad. 

Surely the right honourable gen- 
tleman must know that that was no 
time in which to seek for a constitu 
tional precedent, and must, from his 
erudition and knowledge, have felt, 
when he was quoting it, that he was 
pressing an unpalatable propositon, 
by arguments which he must have 


known to be untenable. _ (Hear.) 
The 
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The next date he had uoted was 
‘athe the time of queen Elizabeth ; 
hut he forgot that then there was 
a pr clamation issued against Scotch- 
men. (A laugh.) There was a 
country within three hundred and 
seventy miles of the British court, 
which the queen looked at with great 


jealousy, and governed by a prince 


who, though heir to the British throne 
in one sense, was not recognized 
by queen Elizabeth, who rather 
wished James to understand that he 
was to look up to her for the succes- 
sion more as a godsend than an in- 
heritance. There were in that age 
also great foreign ettorts making in 
Spain for the overthrow of the Bri- 
tish government, and a strong partry 
in England ready to act for the re- 
storation of the catholic faith. There 
was, therefore, no parallel in the 
cases. Looking at the succeeding 
reigns, he saw no precedent ; and 
although he rather thought James II. 
was a better tyrant than James [., yet 
when the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes occurred, and this country 
was filled with an immense influx of 
foreigners, who fled from the reli- 
gious tyranny of Louis XIV. James, 
now known to have been a roman 
catholic, although paid by Louis ‘to 
undermine the British constitution, 
and having every motive to act hos- 
tlely towards the refugees, never at- 
tempted such a measure as_ the 
present. (Hear, hear.) The right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Wynn), 
in his speech in the debate of 1816, 
had made a powerful use of this fact, 
and pointed out that during one hun- 
dred and sixty years there was not 
the least proof of the crown’s as- 
suming the exercise of this power ; 
and he had aptly quoted the morti- 
heation of Charles IL., who, on find- 
ing a foreigner take particular liber- 
hes with his favourite, the duchess of 
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Portsmouth, and finding himself 
compelled to the nightly penance of 


witnessing these  familtarities in 
public at the theature, inquired of 
his minister if he could not proceed 
in a summary way to get rid of the 
otfender, was informed that neither 
law nor practice afforded him the 
power of gratifying his inclination. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Those who recollected or referred 
to the arguments used in the years 
1792 and 1793, would find that no 
attempt was at that time made to put 
this bill on the basis of precedent. 
On the contrary, it was admitted to 
be quite novel, and only justified by 
the extraordinay circumstances of the 
day ; and Mr. Burke had said, that 
*¢if the crown possessed such a pow- 
er in time of peace, it would be too 
great for liberty.”” (Hear.) And 
lord Grenville, at the same time, 
said, that the measure was *“ only 
justified by the emergency, and by 
self-defence.”’ Indeed, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Peel) said, 
last year —and it led to a remark 
from a friend near him, that the ob- 
servation smacked of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman's residence in 
the sister kingdom (a laugh), — that 
this bill was justified, either “by a 
temporary or a permanent neces- 
sity;’’ and in the same uncertain 
phraseology he had talked this night 
of offermg ‘mathematical proof ;"’ 
but he had left the argument without 
even offering moral proof. He (Mr. 
Hobhouse) would, however, give him 
something like mathematical proof 
that the bill was worth nothing ; for 
how were the returns of its opera- 
tion? Did they not absolutely show 
its pitiful novelty 2? In 1816 there 
were no aliens sent out of the coun- 
try. In 1817 there were count las 
Cases, his son Emanuel, and one or 
two others. In IS18, there were 


two 
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two ladies and a Frenchman. In 
1819, madame Montholon and two 
others. In 1820, none. In 1821, 
none: none in 1822; and in 1823, 
acount, (with a variety of names, the 
pronunciation of which by the ho- 
nourable gentleman excited consider- 
able langhter). So that for these 
juliets, and a few travelling ladies 
and gentlemen, the British constitu- 
tion was to have its principle sus- 
nded for the annoyance of a few 
sored and unprotected foreigners. 
(Hear.) The mght hon. gentleman 
had said, that he would never submit 
the execution of this bill to subordi- 
nate agents. What security was there 
in that precaution ? Were not general 
warrants protected in the same man- 
ner? Was it not said that they were 
only issued by the secretaries of state ? 
and yet they were ultimately upset and 
abandoned, not because they were 
palpably absurd, but because the 
power which they assumed was so 
liable to abuse, that it could no lon- 
ger be tolerated. He was astonished 
in the present day that any minister 
could have the face to propose a con- 
tinuance of such a measure, after the 
repeated indemnities which parlia- 
ment had been called upon, neces- 
sarily called upon, to give those who 
had previously exercised this power. 
The nght honourable gentleman had, 
however, asserted that the policy of 
England was still to atlord an asylum 
to strangers, and that they might 
come here and receive protection, 
Why this was only to grant what the 
emperor of Morocco had lately 
avowed his readiness to yield to the 
Spanish refugees who were required 
to quit a British colony—Gibraltar 
—im four days. (Hear, hear.) 
While these poor Spamiards were 
tossed about for days inthe harbour, 
they received permission to land 
from the emperor of Morocco, and 


received from him all that hospitality 
which the nght honourable gentle. 
man assumed the credit of deelarins 
England was ready to give in the 
present times. ‘The present bill was 
certainly qualified with the clause 
exempting aliens who had resided 
here seven years—an exemption 
which, by the way, was sebesel ast 
year, when pressed for adoption by 
his nse and learned friend 
(sir J. Macintosh.) He hoped, 
however, that such a qualification 
would not save from reprobation a 
measure so intrinsically bad, and 
irreconcileable to the British consti- 
tution. (Hear, hear.) — If the argu. 
ment for its continuance now were 
tolerated, 1t would apply for its per. 
manent enactment, until, as the 
attorney-general for [reland (Mr. 
Plunkett) had said last year, the de- 
mon of revolution could be laid, and 
driven (he supposed) ito the Red 
Sea. In the year 1802, the mea- 
sure was necessary on account of 
Buonaparte ; in 1814, it was neces 
sary because of the re-establishment 
of the Bourbons; m= 1816, for a 
similar reason; in 1818, because the 
French fortresses were not evacuated; 
in 1820, because lord Londonderry 
said the elements of revolution were 
still at work on the continent: for 
pretended reasons, either abroad or 
at home, it was always to be con- 
tinued. He contended, that the 
house would make itself an accom- 
plice to the consent of this measure. 
No man, at all acquainted with 
foreign politics, would pretend to 
assert that the members of the holy 
alliance did not look upon the alien 
bill of England as part and parcel 
of their own bad system. He was 
now speaking of a subject on which 
he had himself had the benefit of @ 
little practical experience. Dung 


his residence at Milan, he had en 
deavoured 
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deavoured to rescue an Englishman 
from the oppressive power of the 
Aystrian government. The English- 
man, whilst at the opera, had been 
creatly incommoded by the rude 
conduct of an Austrian officer, who 
refused to take off his hat, though 
politely informed that by wearing it 
he completely intercepted the En- 
clishman’s view of the stage. The 
Englishman, finding that politeness 
produced no effect, proceeded to re- 
monstrate in very insulting language 
with this valiant Austrian. The 
\ustrian did not resent it at the mo- 
ment—for individually his country- 
men did not seem fond of fighting — 
but adopted such measures as showed 
that the insult had not passed with- 
out his notice. He obtained an or- 
der from count Zurlo, commanding 
the Englishman to quit the Milanese 
territory in eight and forty hours. 
The Englishman came to him, and 
requested him to remonstrate with 
count Zurlo against this order He 
accordingly did so. On mentioning 
the subject to that nobleman, he im- 
mediately got this answer, ** Why, 
vou would do exactly the same thing 
under your alien act.” He (Mr. 
Hobhouse) replied, ** No; bad as we 
may be, we should never think of 
sending a foreigner out of our terri- 
tory, because he had desired an En- 
glishman to take off his hat at the 
opera.” The count appeared in- 
credulous, and in return to the 
arguments which he had used for his 
countryman, merely said, ‘* The air 
of the Milanese will prove unplea- 
“nit to your friend—he will enjoy 
his health much better in the south 
of Italy.” He could prove at their 
bar, if indeed proof were necessary, 
that similar treatment had been ex- 
perienced by several of our country- 
men in various parts of the continent, 
ind had always been defended by the 
ame sort of argument. The alien 
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bill was always quoted in defence of 
any oppressive measures taken againt 
Englishmen. — It was only in the au- 
tumn of last year, that an English 
gentleman was stopped by the police 
at Rome, who was travelling towards 
Greece, with a passport of Mr. se- 
cretary Canning. He immediately 
asked, why he was stopped? He 
was told, that there were some indi- 
viduals whom it was determined not 
to allow to travel in the Neapolitan 
states, or, indeed, in any other states 
that had been recently disturbed ; 
and that of those individuals he was 
one. He remonstrated against this 
decree, stating that he was merely 
in transitu to another country. But 
his remonstrances were in vain, as 
his name was placed on the list re- 
served tor those who thought proper 
to espouse liberal principles. He 
cited this case as & proof that there 
was a determination among the mem- 
bers of the holy alliance to establish 
a general system of european police, 
to make our home secretary, if he 
would condescend to the task, one 
of their runners, and toemploy him, 
not so much in persecuting the sub- 


jects of their particular states (though 


he would show that even that had 
been done), as in furnishing them 
with a pretext of harassing such of 
our own subjects as avowed princi- 
ples opposite to theirs, and happen- 
ed to be residing in their dominions, 
It was said that a measure like the 
alien act was rendered necessary by 
the activity of the revolutionary fac- 
tion with which Europe was at pre- 
sent infested—that that faction, like 
Archimedes, only wanted a pow sto 
to enable it to overturn the world, 
and that it was most unfitting to al- 
low it to find that place in a country 
like ourown. Now he put this ques- 
tion to the right honourable secretary 
—whether he was most afraid at this 
moment of the people of Europe, or 
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the power of their legitimate despots ? 
He gave the right honourable secre- 
tary credit for fearing the despotic 
and monarchial spirit of the tyrants 
of Europe much more than the hber- 
al spirit of their oppressed subjects ; 
and if he was correct in that opinion, 
he thought that it was no less the 
interest than the duty of the mght 
honourable gentleman to change the 
policy which the country for some 
years past had been pursuing, and to 
show the allied sovereigns, peaceably 
though distinctly, that he saw through 
their designs, and was no longer dis- 
posed to give them the support and 
countenance of England. (Cheers.) 
For his own part, he had hoped, that 
when the right honourable gentle- 
man felt himself in full possession 
of the powers of government, he 
would have adopted a new system 
upon this particular point, and that 
he would not have continued to com- 
romise the national honour by a 
ioe servility to the wishes of the 
allied monarchs. The right honour- 
able gentleman might depend upon 
it, that if we continued much longer 
in our present track, it would not be 
our allies, but ourselves that would 
suffer (hear, hear) ; for no state that 
compromised its honour was ever 
long able to maintain its interests. 
(Hear, hear.) 

He was glad to find that in the 
papers which had been recently laid 
on the table, the mght honourable 
gentleman had declared his deter- 
mination not to suffer this unholy 
combination of kings to extend their 
principles to the provinces of South 
Amenca. He had now another op- 
= of abstracting his country 
rom the yoke under which it had 
been for some time placed ; he had 
now an opportunity to change its 
pohiey with regard to them, first of 
all by discontinuing the alien bill, 


and then by repealing the foreig, 
enlistment bill. By taking thoy 
measures, he would show them thy 
a new era had arrived in the policy 
of Great Britain. We had not stipu. 
lated—at least he was not aware thg 
we had stipulated—to continue tho 
bills so long as their continuane 
should be demanded of us. [hp 
knew, indeed, that they had beep 
introduced into parliament under 
certain arrangements, and with a 
view of furthering to a certain extent 
the plans of the holy alliance; by 
he would ask, had not a great and 
singular change taken place since 
that time, not only in their princi. 
ples, but also in their proceedings? 
The marquis of Londonderry bad 
found himself compelled to disclaim 
the principles which they avowed a 
Troppau, before they proceeded to 
march against Naples ; and the nght 
honourable secretary and his minister 
had remonstrated at Verona agains 
the doctrines which they promu- 
gated before they commenced ther 
infamous aggression upon Spain. 
Supposing, however, that they had 
not spoken a word—supposing tha! 
they had never ventured a syllable w 
justification of deeds which caused 
the blush of shame into every manly 
and ingenuous countenance—st 
the deeds themselves would be st- 
ficient to induce us to some chang 
in our line of policy. Sufficient, dd 
he say? Did Englishmen in tha 
parliament, in which liberty was ye 
able to elevate her voice, and in 
which she sometimes spoke 1n tones 
that astounded and alarmed the - 
rants of the world—did Englishmes 
want any excuse for either proposing 
or advocating such measures as wet 
calculated to promote their own free- 
dom, and along with it the grenema 
freedom of mankind 2 Was ther 


any man who thought that the allie 
sovereign 
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sovereigns would dare to remonstrate 
with the right honourable secretary, if 
he should propose to give up the 
alien bill now and for ever ? No: 
though they might feel acutely upon 
the subject, they would never dare to 
utter a word in the shape of remon- 
strance; they would only see that 
their conduct had taught England to 
detest their designs, and to follow a 
better and a wiser policy. (Hear, 
hear.) 

He therefore trusted that the right 
honourable gentleman would show 
the holy alliance that he would no 
longer be even considered as their 
accomplice. The British govern- 
ment ought to be like Cesar’s wife, 
beyond suspicion, both as to its in- 
ternal and its foreign policy. The 
resent bill affected its character in 
both relations; it affected it in its 
internal policy, because it did away 
with that ancient constitutional re- 
gulation that no man’s liberty should 
be placed at the arbitrary will of any 
minister, responsible or not ; it af- 
fected it in its foreign policy, because 
it furthered the projects of the holy 
alliance to leave no resting-place for 
the sole of a freeman, no asylum in 
which he could exalt his voice 
against the abettors of tyranny. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The honourable gentleman had 
asked whether he would allow the 
subjects of other states to plot in this 
country against the government of 
their own. To this question he 
would reply—* Yes, he would.” 
(Cheers.) He might be told that 
in using such language, he was 
using the language of the convention 
of 1793. But he denied the fact. 

© was not using its language, or if 


he was, he was only using it in com- 


mon with our brave and high-mind- 
ed ancestors, who would not allow 
the liberty of strangers to be invaded, 
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because they might by chance con- 
spire against the tyrants of their 
country. (Cheers.) To be afraid 
of the plots which the people were 
now forming against their tyrants, 
and not to be afraid of those which 
their tyrants were executing against 
the people, did not, in his opinion, 
ditfer much from fearing the sheep, 
when you are not afraid of the wolf. 
(Hear, hear.) 

He had frequently heard it said u 
on the continent, that the plan of the 
holy alliance was to terrify England, 
if they could, into acting as their 
friend, and then, if they could not, 
to cajole her till she acted as their 
dupe. The government had now 
the opportunity of showing that band 
of conspirators against the dignity 
of mankind, that it would neither be 
bullied by them on the one hand, nor 
cajoled by them on the other—that 
it would disconnect itself peaceably 
and for ever, from all future partici- 
pations in their projects, and that it 
would seek its own interest, tranquil- 
lity, and glory, in a free, liberal, and 
independent policy. (Hear.) In re- 
commending the government to pur- 
sue that course, he was not seeking 
to create any new system, but merely 
to bring back the old—that system 
under which our ancestors had lived 
free, and under which they had dis- 
tinguished themselves, not only as 
the patrons of liberty, but also as the 
generous dispensers of it to others. 
He wished the house to choose, 
whether it would have itself con- 
sidered as the accomplice of the 
holy alliance, or as the mag and 
champion of general liberty ; and 
with that view he should conclude 
by moving a resolution, which at the 
same time that it would enable him 
to place his own sentiments on re- 

cord, would enable them to make 


the choice he had mentioned. (Great 
applause. ) 
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applause.) He then moved the fol- 
lowing resolutions :— 

«That this house is of opimon, 
that the alien bill is a disgrace to the 
statute book, and that to renew it, 
either permanently, or for any yeriod 
however limited, would be highly 
injurious to the character and in- 
terests of Englishmen abroad, and 
destructive of the principles of their 
constitution at home. 

‘«« That this house moreover, looks 
upon the alien bill as a_ badge 
of servility, connecting the British 
government with the league, impi- 
ously miscalled the holy allrance ; and 
this house having witnessed, with 
horror and alarm, the monstrous 
aggressions of that alliance on the 
rights of individuals and the inde- 
pendence of nations, will never sanc- 
tion a measure by which the En- 
glish nation may appear to make 
common cause with the abettors of 
tyranny against the victims of per- 
secution.”’ 

Sir J. Mackintosh rose thus early 
on the present occasion, because the 
state of his ** physical force’? was at 

resent gyich as would not permit 
him to wait for a later hourin which 
to address the house. The right 
hon, secretary who had introduced 
this bill, had put forth a defence of it, 
which he had conducted with much 
dexterity and no little conciliation. 
He had made great use of a figure of 
speech called ** euphemismus” by 
grammanans—a figure which con- 
sisted in giving agreeable names to 
substances that in themselves were 
quite the reverse. He had never 
heard a man describe absolute power 
by more pleasant circumlocutions 
than those which the right hon. se- 
cretary had that evening used: but 
unfortunately he could not for his 
life forget, that though this absolute 
power might be fairly exercised— 
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though it might only be €XETCised 
overa small number of individuals— 
though it might never be abused tp 
unworthy purposes, it still was abso. 
lute power, and therefore ought no 
to be intrusted to any individual, 
(Hear, hear.) It was painfully 
irksome to him, both in point of 
physical force and of mental lassi. 
tude, to have been obliged for the las 
ten years to give his Opposition to an 
alien bill. In such a situation, the 
mind gladly laid hold of any circum. 
stance which showed that the oppo. 
sition which it had directed had not 
been altogether without some effect 
upon the discussion. It was satis. 
factory to him to see that the clause, 
for which he and others had contend. 
ed in vain in 1816, was now intro- 
duced by ministers themselves ; and 
he should be consoled to the end of 
his hfe with the reflection, that he 
had thus had some share in with 
drawing 10,000 out of 26,000 indi- 
viduals from the absolute and arbi- 
trary power given tothe government 
by this odious and impolitic bill 
As to the mildness with which it bad 
been executed, he would merely ask, 
did the house suppose that it would 
have been executed in the same mild 
manner, in case its operation had 
not been submitted to the mgid scr 
tiny of public men ? (Hear, hear.) 
Had not that rigid scrutiny rendered 
the members of government careful, 
not only of the manner in which 
they exercised it, but also of the 
manner in which their inferiors did? 
Had not the discussions, which al- 
ways attended on such scrutiny, 
also produced their effect, not only 
in mitigating the exercise of the 
power which the bill gave, but als 
In mitigating the power of the bill it 
self? He therefore thought that m- 


nisters had no right to employ the 
mild manner in which the bill had 


bee? 
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been carried into execution, as an 
argument for again — the 
bill to be passed. (Hear, hear. ) 
Referring again to the arguments of 
Vr. Peel, he observed, that that ght 
honourable gentleman had employed 
another figure of speech a little too 
often in the observations which he 
had that night addressed to the 
house: the fgure to which he al- 
luded was that of hysteron proteron. 
He had answered the objections 
which he had supposed might be 
made to the measure, before he had 
said one word in explanation or praise 
of the reasonableness of it. It was 
incumbent upon him, as mover of 
the bill, to have said something in 
favour of the advantages which it 
would confer on the country ; or, if 
it conferred no positive advantages, 
of the evils which it would enable 
the country to escape; but upon 
neither of these topics had he offered 
a single observation; not a word on 
its advantages, —no, nor even on the 
necessity which might be supposed 
to dictate it. He had said, however, 
that the bill was not a deviation from 
the ancient policy of this country. 
That point he, perhaps, ought to 
leave the night honourable gentleman 
to settle with his right honourable 
colleague who sat near him (Mr. C, 
Wynn). But he would not do so; 
he would ask the house, allowing all 
thecases which the right honourable 
gentleman had quoted in favour of 
lus argument to be correct, what did 
they amountto ? That in the course 
of 400 years, there had been only 
‘ve acts of arbitrary power commit- 
ted upon the aliens who had entered 
the country, and that, too, be it re- 
collected, before the formation of the 
Constitution —before the period of 
any thing like a constitutional admi- 
ustration—before the commence- 
nent of that period from which 
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alone it was safe to take any judicial 
precedents, (Hear, hear.) Did the 
right honourable gentleman know 
how many precedents there were for 
the issuing of general warrants ? 
There were above 100, and those, 
too, not in the barbarous days of 
Henry LV., but beginning with those 
of Charles II., and continuing down 
to the time of George IIL, when 
lord Camden, to his honour as a 
judge, declared — their illegality ; 
sanctioned, too, by lo:d Chatham, 
who equally to his honour as a peer 
of parliament, condemned the use of 
them which he had adopted as a se- 
cretary of state ; practised, likewise, 
by all his predecessors, from the re- 
volution enn without their 
legality having ever been disputed. 

(Hear, hear.) It did not appear that 
any of the five cases on which the 
right honourable gentleman rested 
his argument, had ever been decided 
to be law. The first of them took 

place 400 years ago ;_ then there was 
a leap of two or three hundred years, 

which brought them to two cases in 

the time of queen Elizabeth ; then 

two more in the time of James L, 

and from that time downwards ‘* ip- 

sisimum silentium.’’ The same ar- 

cuments which the right honourable 

gentleman had urged to prove the 

existence of this prerogative in_ the 

crown, had been previously urged 

in defence of the right of the crown 

to levy ship money, and to dispense 

with laws—questions, of which one 

had brought the monarch to the 
scaffold, and the other had driven his 
son from the throne. The judges of 
both periods, resting upon some 
stray instance in bad times in which 
these prerogatives had been exer- 
cised, decided in favour of the mo- 

narch against all the sacred princi- 

ples of government ; and by so doing 


hetrayed the governments which they 
served, 
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served, and plunged them both into 
the a of ruin. (Hear, hear.) 
He bony that moment in his hand 
an opinion of an eminent lawyer, 
taken in 1792, as to the right of the 
crown to refuse admission to aliens 
into England. He should not read 
it to the house, but should confine 
himself to stating its substance, 
merely asking the house to consider 
what sort of lawyer he ought to be, 
whose opinion would be of the 
greatest weight when given against 
the crown. First of all—ought he 
not to be a person whose feelings 
were not in favour of the people ? 
Then, ought he not to be a person 
whose bias was strong in favour of 
the crown ? Then, ought he not to 
be a person whose learnmg was un- 
disputed, and whose knowledge was 
unrivalled in those early periods of 
our history in which the prerogatives 
of the crown were shaped into form 
by the interposition of parliament ? 
Having described a lawyer of this 
description, he knew that he had no 
occasion to summon before them the 
image of Mr. Sergeant Hill. That 
distinguished lawyer said, “ I am of 
opinion that there is no prerogative 
of the crown which entitles it either 
to expel foreigners from the country, 
or to refuse them admission into it. 
All prerogatives rest on the common 
law, and the common law rests upon 
usage; and so far from the usage 
being in favour of such a prerogative, 
that there is even usage against it; 
as may be seen im a statute passed 
mn the 3d year of Henry V., enabling 
him to exclude certain subjects of 
the duke of Brittany from the 
country."" Now, he would ask the 
house to consider when that statute 
was passed. Was it passed when 
the king's power was weak > No; 
it was passed in the same year in 
which he returned victorious from 


Agincourt, and in which the emperor 
of Germany came to visit him, op 
the plea that he was the greatest and 
bravest hero of his age. Let it hp 
recollected that this was not his Opie 
nion, “ non meus hic sermo;” by 
the opinion’ of Mr. Sergeant Hill, 
who was not a declaimer, who was 
not a revolutionist, who was not ap 
incendiary, who was not even a 
Whig. (A laugh.) The right hon, 
gent. had said—* It mattered little 
what the prerogative of the crown 
was, since it had at present no power 
but that which it received from par- 
liament.” If that were the case, 
why did the right hon. gent. contend 
so strenuously that it was not an inno- 
vation in 1793 that had placed the 
king's subjects in a different situa- 
tion from that in which they were 
placed two centuries ago? After 
such an admission, he thought him- 
self entitled to lay aside all further 
legal consideration of the subject. 
Another objection which he had to 
this bill was its extreme liability to 
abuse. He left out of consideration 
the promises which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had made of 
the future, and looked only to the 
past; and he saw that under this 
= alien bill, nine persons had 
een sent out of the country. The 
war alien bill, it should be observed, 
was essentially different from this; 
and those who had voted for the 
former might, with perfect consisten- 
cy, vote against that which was now 
under consideration, because It was 
a peace alien bill. It gave to mini 
ters the most absolute power overall 
the foreigners of the king om, who 
might be deprived with impunity of 
the privilege of the habeas corpus 
act, and of the blessings of trial by 
jury. This act placed all those who 
visited our shores at the mercy of 
government, who might, at a mo 
ment 
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ment’s notice, and without assigning 
any reason, send out of the king- 
dom every foreigner they pleased. 
But then it was said, ‘* This power 
has long existed, and has never been 
abused.”” ' 
The argument, then, came to this 
-—that arbitrary power might be to- 
lerated by a British house of com- 
mons, provided it was not called into 
action for unworthy purposes. (Hear, 
hear.) Suchan argument was more 
dangerous, and, if it were persevered 
in, would, at length, produce the 
effect stated by Mr. Burke—he be- 
lieved in his speech at Bristol—when 
he said, “I believe we shall all 
come to think, at last, with Mr. Hume, 
that an absolute monarchy is not so 
bad a thing as we supposed.”” The 
night honourable secretary said, in 
defence of this measure, that no 
person had complained of the alien 
bill: but the answer to this was, that 
the operation and constitution of this 
bill placed a foreigner in such a si- 
tuation that it was impossible for him 
effectually to make his complaint. 
(Hear.) Suppose an Italian, or a 
Frenchman, suddenly sent out of this 
country, and landed on a distant 
shore. How was a person so situa- 
ted to cause his voice to be heard in 
the British parliament, or in the 
cabinet of England? (Hear.) He 
admitted, that the free debates, and 
the fearless discussions on all great 
public questions, in a popular assem- 
bly like this, did tend to prevent the 
evils which might be apprehended 
from arbitrary measnres such as this 
confessedly was. But what was the 
inference to be drawn from this ar- 
cument? It was, that they ought 
to preserve inviolate those free prin- 
ciples from which their free institu- 
tions had emanated: it was, that 
they ought, on no account whatever, 
to tolerate a principle of an arbitrary 
‘ature; it was, that they ought to 
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reject every precedent of this kind. 
He knew it might be said, that arbi- 
trary power gave to the government 
an opportunity of acting with a de- 
gree of promptitude, which, under 
the forms of a limited monarchy, 
the —— did not possess. 
But what was the effect of such argu- 
ments? Let the house mark the 
mischievous consequence of soft- 
ening down and Ti. gga, away the 
apprehensions which were naturally 
felt at the existence, in any shape, of 
arbitrary power. Was not the effect 
to lessen our horror at a system which 
should always be reprobated? That 
was the end of all such arguments, 
although, in using them, he did not 
mean to impute to the right honour- 
able secretary that he brought them 
forward with such a sinister inten- 
tion. 

When they were told that the ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power was very 
convenient in one instance, and, in 
another, that it was extremely mode- 
rate—when they heard these specious 
statements made from hour to hour— 
they at last incurred the danger of for- 
getting or giving up the great prin- 
ciple, that the forms of a free govern- 
ment were absolutely necessary to 
check the growth and counteract the 
force of that formidable power, 
which, when once admitted, seldom 
failed to go on in an increasing ratio, 
Would the right hon. secretary, or 
those who supported the bill, con- 
tend, that the midnight police of 
Paris -- that thedark system of espion- 
nage which prevailed in that city, 
was better than the plain open and 
manly course which the British con- 
stitution recognized? Doubtless —- 
would not; and yet the present bill 
proceeded on that secret principle. 
Some allusion had been made to their 
friend the emperor of Morocco; and 
he had heard it said, that the reason- 
ing with which this bill was sup- 
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ported, would _ place Middlesex 
on a level with Morocco. Now, 
he would contend, that if, during a 
period of seven years, a foreigner 
acted with propriety 1 the kingdom 
of Morocco, and if it so happened 
that a virtuous man sat at that time on 
the throne of that kingdom—(a most 
extravagant supposition, and one 
which he only used by way of argu- 
ment)—he would contend, that that 
foreigner would be placed in pre- 
cisely the same situation in Morocco, 
as that in which, under the provisions 
of this bill, he would find himselfin, 
were he to come to England. In 
either case, he must trust to the for- 
bearance, the humanity, and justice, 
of the person or persons having in 


their hands the absolute power of 
banishment. They might use it if 


they pleased, and as they pleased. 
The wanderer had no protection or 
security from the law, which did not 
spread its shield over him. He might 
be subjected to the visitation of ca- 
price—he might be assailed by the 
hand of injustice—and where was he 
to demand redress ? 

Such a power he would not intrust 
to any hands. If Marcus Aurelius 
sat on the throne of Morocco, he 
would oppose the existence of such 
an arbitrary authority, as much as 
when he saw it placed in the hands 
of the barbarian, whatever his name 
might be, who now governed that 
country. (Hear.) It was to the power 
which he objected, and not to the 
person by whom it was wielded. 
Those who used the stale and com- 
mon arguments in favour of this 
measure, to which he had so fre- 
quently alluded, were, in fact, weak- 
ening the grounds and removing the 
basis on which all free governments 
must be erected. It was not because 
those unfortunate people who came 
within the sc Ope of this ball were not 
oxy lle dd, that he object d tothe mea- 
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sure, but because they might be ex. 
pelled by a summary process if the 
government thought fit, He mug 
confess that he heard with sorrow the 
argument that this power had not 
been abused, advanced so strenuously 
and so frequently. The house migh 
rest assured, that no government ever 
tolerated the exercise of arbitrary 
power, without laying the foundation 
for future tyranny. It was a weak 
argument to point to the virtues of 
those who at any time were intrusted 
with unbounded authority. — Very 
often the worst men succeeded the 
best, asif to show that their holding 
this power could not conduce to any 
beneficial end; and_ possibly that 
their very virtues had wrought evil, 
by reconciling the people, in the 
first instance, to an authority, which, 
had it fallen into other hands, they 
would have resisted. 

It had been said to the emperor 
of Russia, that the beneficence of his 
character stood in the stead of a 
fixed constitution for his people : to 
which he was reported to have an- 
swered, in a manner which doubt- 
less benefited him, but which did 
not coincide with his (sir J. Mack- 
intosh’s) notion of the matter— 
* Even if what you say is true, Tam 
only a happy accident.’ (Now he 
(sir James Mackintosh) should rather 
have said, ** an unhappy accident,” 
if his beneficence of character hin- 
dered the Muscovites from doing that 
which would effectually prevent un- 
happy accidents in future—if it pre- 
vented them from establishing a l- 
mited sovereignty, and withdrew 
their attention from the formation of 
free and liberal institutions. (Hear-) 

Mr. W. Lamb, after adverting t 
the policy of this country from the 
time of the reformation to the seven 
years’ war, during which entire pe 
riod so little favourable was she to 
the indiscriminate visit of aa 
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that her great object was to set all 
the protestants of Europe against all 
the catholics of Europe, proceeded 
to observe, that the legal and his- 
torical arguments which they had 
heard in the course of the evening 
had very little to do with the real 
merits of the question. The argu- 
ment, by analogy, was not of much 
importance, in matters of political 
reasoning, which must be decided 
by existing circumstances ; and, of 
ail analogies, none were of so little 
importance—none were so likely to 
be fallacious, as historical analogies ; 
because, by distorting particular 
events, by depreciating particular 
persons and exalting others, a co- 
louring might be given to any case 
which, when examined, would be 
found incorrect. The hon. member 
for Westminster had taken a very 
large view of this question ; and, 1n 
the course of his speech, he had been 
exceedingly liberal in censuring and 
reprobating the continental govern- 
ments as not coming up to his ideas 
of liberality. 

Now he begged leave to ask, look- 
ing at the present situation of Europe 
—lamenting as much as the hon. 
gentleman could do, that civil and 
religious liberty did not flourish as he 
could wish it, (and he undoubtedly 
wished that every nation should ob- 
tain liberty, suited to its own habits, 
manners, and character)—yet he 
would ask, whether the present situa- 
tion of Europe, degraded as it was 
described to be, should be attributed 
to the ambition of the continental 
kings, to the wickedness of their 
ministers, or to the impracticable 
designs of that very liberal party who 
now lamented over the evils by which 
the continent was afflicted > (Hear, 
hear.) Surely, those who wished 
the people of the continent to resist 
the measures of their governors, 


ought to know, that to attempt to re- 
lieve a country from arbitrary power, 
without some chance of success, was 
in facta folly. France was, it ap- 
peared, one of those nations, the 
government of which ought to be re- 
“1g se as narrow and illiberal : 
nut he would demand, whether the 
kingof France, prejudiced as he must 
be, and feeling interested for that 
party who followed him into exile, 
who attached themselves to his fa- 
mily, and with the recollection of 
whom every thing kind and atfection- 
ate towards himself was connected — 
he demanded whether that monarch 
did throw himself so wholly and en- 
tirely into the arms of that party, as 
to exclude the approach of ever 
other? He asked, whether his at- 
tempts to form a moderate govern- 
ment were met fairly and honestly 
by the opposite party ? (Hear.) He 
asked, whether that party did not 
combine against the government ? 
(Hear, hear.) 

Under these circumstances, what 
could the king of France do? He 
was placed in that situation which 
Mr. Fox had described as the most 
difticult of his political life ; he was 
asked “ to throw every thing into 
the hands of an enemy, rather than 
make the least concession to a friend.” 
Why, then, should censure be cast on 
the king of France? Why should 
all the continental sovereigns be re- 
viled ? He saw very great inconve- 
nience, as the probable consequence 
of sucha system. In the first place, 
it might be observed, that there was 
no courage in it. (** Hear,’’ from 
the ministerial benches.) Did gen- 
tlemen charge them with incapacity 
for the government of their states ? 
Did they charge them, on account of 
the power which as sovereigns was 
lodged in their hands ? Or did they 


charge them with the manner in 
which 
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which they employed and used that 
power? (** Hear, hear,”’ from the 
opposition benches.) He would tell 
gemlemen that tyranny was not to 
be found in monarchies alone. They 
would find that republics—govern- 
ments founded on the democratical 
principle—though sages 7 less ty- 
rannous to their own subjects, had 
been guilty of as great aggressions 
against surrounding states as mo- 
narchies. (Hear.) 

In his opinion it was not wise 
thus to injure and asperse the cha- 
racter of those sovereigns. Such a 
course would perhaps force them to 
commit actions of which otherwise 
they would not have been guilty. 
It was said by lord Clarendon, of the 
first earl of Portsmouth, that ‘* find- 
ing himself treated less handsomely 
than he deserved to be, became less 
careful to avoid such conduct as de- 
served slight treatment.’’ And the 
same remark might perhaps be made 
with reference to the alhed sove- 
reigns, At all events, before any 
attempt was made to stir up il feel- 
ing, and excite insurrection, those 
who wished to make such an attempt 
ought to consider whether they a 
do more for those persons on whose 
passions they wished to work, than 
to mive them a dinner, a few toasts, 
a certain portion of violent speeches, 
some few thousand pounds, and an 
inethcient vote inthis house. (** Hear, 
hear,’’ from the ministerial benches.) 
This, he believed, was all that had 
been done for a people, many of 
whom were now dnven into a mise- 
rable exile. (Hear, hear.) He was 
fnendiy to this bill, because he 
thought that, in matters at all con- 
nected with foreign policy, it was 
more necessary to give extended 
powers to the government, whatever 
it might be, than in cases of an ordi- 
nary nature. From its supenor know- 


ledge, and more complete acquaint. 
ance with the foreign relations of a 
country, it was fitting that greater 
powers should be given to a govern. 
ment, with reference to any measure 
that bore upon its foreign policy, 
than in any other case whatever, 
Recollecting that some individuals 
had thought proper to interfere with 
the internal concerns of forei 
states—recollecting what had fallen 
from the right honourable s 
for foreign affairs, as to the poli 
which the cabinet of England wished 
to pursue—and_ recollecting that 
there was an evident disposition on 
the part of some persons in this 
country to mix themselves up with 
the affairs of foreign powers—a dis- 
position, he doubted not, which arose 
from the noblest motive, from the 
warm love which Englishmen bore 
to liberty, from that superabundance 
of talent and activity which so emi- 
nently distinguished this country—a 
disposition which he admitted to be 
praiseworthy, but which was not 
therefore the less dangerous, the less 
embarassing to this country, or the 
less offensive to foreign powers— 
feeling very strongly on these points, 
he should vote forthe bill asa proper 
and necessary measure. (Hear.) He 
did so the more readily, because he 
believed that the right hon. secretary 
of state for the foreign department 
would never countenance any act 
that was calculated to tarnish the 
honour of his country ; and that he 
would be as far from giving up any 
principle which appeared to be ond 
tical to mankind, as any minister 
that ever went before him. — (Hear.) 
Lord J. Russell said, it was with 
extreme surprise he had heard the 
speech of his hon. friend ; because 
the whole of that address was totally 
hostile to the spirit of the British 


constitution, and utterly subversive 
: of 
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of that freedom of speech which they 
ranked amongst their most valued 


rivileges. (Hear, hear.) They were 
told by his hon. friend, that those 
who spoke of the holy alliance, or 
of the allied sovereigns, ought to 
speak of them in measured terms— 
they were told, that it was not wise 
to offend them, and that personal 
remarks might produce unpleasant 
effects. (Hear, art But his hon. 
friend, who thought it not right to 
insult those who were at the head of 
armies, had no compunction in 
blaming the unfortunate Spaniards, 
who were now reduced to a state of 
misery and distress which ought to 
have excited commiseration, if not a 
nobler feeling. (Hear.) He would 
ask whether there was any man in 
that house who believed that the in- 
dignation of the Spaniards was roused 
by violent speeches uttered in or out 
of this house ? (Hear, hear.) And 
yet, his hon. friend had represented 
that to be the manner in which the 
Spaniards were excited to insurrec- 
tion, (Hear.) It was a complete 
perversion of facts. (Hear.) 

He had spoken lately with one of 
those unfortunate, betrayed, expa- 
tnated Spaniards. He said, “ It was 
the love of liberty that seduced me. 
[ was not moved by any of the 
speeches of the time, some of which 
were perhaps made from feelings of 
vanity. No, it was the speeches of 
the good old periods of the house of 
commons that inspired me; and I 
could not help endeavouring to se- 
cure, for my country, the same pri- 
vileges which you enjoy, and by the 
same means which succeeded so well 
in England.” (Hear, hear.) His 


hon. friend had tauntingly asked, 
“ What good do your dinners and 
mfts do to the Spaniards ?”” He 
would answer, “ We would do more 
What, however, we 


if we could. 
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have done, was not done with the in- 
tent to excite insurrection, or to pro- 
duce a revolutionary war ; but asa 
testimony that there were some hearts 
among the people of England who 
cherished the love of liberty in com- 
mon with all the free souls who were 
scattered over the face of the earth.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Thus much he would say in de- 
fence of those who were accused for 
what they had done in respect to 
Spain, and for what they had said, 
against the holy alliance. (Hear,) 
He wished now to address himself 
briefly to the question before the 
house. Allusion had been made by 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. W. 
Wynn) to the events of the year 
1793, when our own constitution 
was threatened, and when, to sup- 
port that constitution, the alien act 
was passed, In 1816, though the 
same case could not be made out for 
adopting strong measures, yet it 
might be said, and was said by lord 
Londonderry, in defence of the bill, 
that the revolutionary spirit was not 
extinguished, and that it would be 
improper to part with the anchor 
which had secured us from the storm. 
The bill, however, was only renewed 
for two years at that time, which 
proved that it was only intended for 
a temporary purpose. (Hear.) It 
was what was termed in law * an 
exception” to the general policy of 
the country. It was supported on 
the ground of emergency. Now he 
would try the present bill on tis 


principle of emergency. How was 
the country situated? She wag in a 
state of profound peace. The go- 


vernment of France, which was said 
to have wanted support in 1816, was 
now perfectly established ; and Spain 
had fallen before the holy allies. 
Yet the right hon. president of the 


board of control, who opposed the 
bill 
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bill in 1816, actually finds reasons 
for supporting the measure in 1824. 
(Hear.) The right hon. gent. said, 
‘+ Let us endeavour to preserve peace 
with other countries.” And the 
condition he laid down was, ** not 
to allow England to be a focus of 
revolution, mischievous to other 
states; and not to allow plots and 
conspiracies to be carried on here 
against our own government, by fo- 
reigners.”” Now, did he pretend 
that we must employ spies to watch 
the conduct of every foreigner, and 
to report his observations to the go- 
vernment ? If he did, it would be 
the exercise of a most hateful ty- 
ranny. But the right hon. gentle- 
man did not want to know the pri- 
vate affairs and private Conversations 
of all the foreigners in the kingdom : 
he did not, like the French police, 
acting under the instructions of their 
government, mean to employ spies 
to find out where a gentleman’s car- 
nage was going. But if he would 
not do this, mark the situation he 
was placed in. The French govern- 
ment, when it collected any inform- 
ation, would say, ** We have been 
apprised, through our own channels, 
that certain revolutionary conversa- 
tions have taken place in cottee- 
houses, but you never informed us of 
them. What is the use, then, of 
cajoling us with your alien act?” 
By passing this bill, they did, in 
fact, give foreign powers an oppor- 
tunny of interfering in the concerns 
of this country, by calling them to 
act up, not only to the specified, 
but to the implhed powers which it 
contained. The provisions of this 
bill invested the government with an 
absolute power, and such a power he 
detested. 
He knew it might be — said 
that the free spirit of this country 


would prevent that power from being 
abused ; but he feared, on the other 
hand, that such laws were calculated 
to corrupt and destroy the free spirit 
of our free constitution. —(Hear,) 

Mr. H. Hutchinson could poe 
suffer the house to divide, without 
expressing his astonishment at the 
course taken by the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire (Mr. Lamb). He had 
not imagined it possible, that any 
honourable member would have had 
the hardihood to read gentlemen such 
a lecture as that honourable member 
had done, because they had boldly 
expressed their opmions as to the 
conduct of the mis-called holy al- 
liance, who had _ perpetrated every 
indignity and atrocity against the 
liberties of mankind. The honour- 
able gentleman complained of strong 
language used in the house. Would 
the honourable gentleman pledge his 
character to there having been no- 
thing in the conduct of France to- 
wards the Spaniards which should call 
down the execration of every lover, 
be he who he might, of liberty ? 

Mr. W. Lamb said, that he was 
misconceived ; he denied any in- 
tention to justify the conduct of 
France. 

Mr. Hutchinson would only say 
that his impression had been this~ 
that he should have left the house a 
disgraced man, if he had left it with- 
out joming his noble friend (lord 
John Russell) in  reprobating the 
comments which the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Lamb) had applied to the sen- 
timents expressed by those persons 
who condemned the late war, and 
who, he trusted in his heart, would 
continue to condemn it. But did 
the hon. gentleman think himself 
that matters could remain as they 
stood at present? Though Spain 
was prostrate now, was it likely re 
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she would he prostrate long ? and 
if she did, was there any safety, any 
hope, for the liberties of England ? 
The hon. gentleman spoke of strong 
language. He (Mr. Hutchinson) had 
used as strong epithets towards the 
conduct of the holy alliance as any 
member in the house, and he desired 
ty be considered, at the then mo- 
ment, as repeating every one of 
them; and he only forbore to repeat 
them from a consideration for the 
valuable time which he was occu- 
pying. He had over and over again 
called them tyrants, and he now called 
them tyrants once more. 

The hon. member went on to deny 
the assertion made on the other side, 
that the powers of the alien bill had 
never been abused, or unfeelingly 
applied. What did the hon. gentle- 
men opposite say to the case of 
general Gourgaud—was that a le- 
nient dealing? Or what was the 
case of madame Montholon, and her 
child, to make the matter better ? 
Or what should he call the conduct 
which was used towards the Italian 
physician who had accompanied 
Buonaparte to St. Helena; and who 
had been refused permission to land 
in England (though in ill health) 
upon his return; and, farther, when 
he requested to be sent to his native 
country, had been sent away to the 
north of Europe? If these were 
justifiable proceedings, he was well 
content to take them as such, and to 
suppose that all the acts done under 
the alien bill were just of the same 
character. For himself, however, 
he considered the power it gave to be 
of a most dangerous and detestable 
description ; and should most deci- 
dedly Oppose its progress in every 
Stage, 


Mr. Warr declined, at so late an 
hour, entering into a long discussion 
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upon the question. He disapproved 
the principle of the bill, “a should 
vote against it: but he preferred the 
course of simply negativing the mea- 
sure to voting for the amendment of 
the hon. member for Westmin- 
ster. 

Lord Althorp thought that nothing 
short of absolute necessity could jus- 
tify the house in a deviation from 
the spirit of the English constitution ; 
and no such necessity, as it seemed 
to him, had been stated by the right 
honourable gentlemen opposite. The 
only reason which he heard assigned 
for passing the bill was, that we might 
prevent plots from being formed in 
our country against foreign states ; 
avowedly, therefore, it was no mea- 
sure for the safety or convenience of 
England; but if the motive stated 
was the real one, why did ministers 
ask for an arbitrary power ?—why 
did they not come down at once, 
and pass a penal law upon the sub- 
ject? He should vote certainly 
against the bill; and for the amend- 
ment if it was pressed to a division ; 
although he confessed he would ra- 
ther that the amendment had not 
been proposed. He agreed in the 
spirit of the amendment entirely ; 
but he thought that some members 
might be inimical to it, who were 
nevertheless disposed to give their 
votes against the general measure. 
For this reason, he could have wished 
rather that the hon. member for 
Westminster had decided to record 
his opmion of the holy alliance in 
some later stage of the bill, and suf- 
fered the short question—* Ay, or 
no,’’ to be putin the beginning. As 
the amendment was moved, however, 
if it went to a division, he should 
support it. 

Mr. Peel did not propose to avail 
himself of the privilege of reply 
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for he thought the hon. member for 
Westminster himself could scarcely 
be very sanguine as to the success of 
his amendment. As the house had 
itself passed the alien bill, it would 
hardly be persuaded to declare its 
own law a disgrace to the statute 
book; and it was not much more 
likely, upon a question like the pre- 
sent, to pass a resolution with respect 
to the holy alliance which fell little 
short of a declaration of war. One 
word upon the criticisms upon ex- 
pression with which the honourable 
member for Westminster had obliged 
him. The hon. member objected 
to the term ** mathematical demon- 
stration,’’ which he had used. Upon 
this he would only say, that he was 
sorry the hon. member disliked the 
phrase ; and that he would endeavour, 
on future occasions, to suit his style 
better to the hon. member's taste. 
But there was another criticism of 
the hon. member's, to which, as it 
happened, he could reply. The hon. 
member accused him of having, two 
years ago, said something to the ef- 
fect of ** a permanent emergency,”’ 
being so good, however, as to admit, 
that as he had passed six years in Ire- 
land, he might take the benefit of 
the privilege allowed to natives of 
that country. Now it happened, that 
the hon. member, in his speech of the 
present evening, had himself made a 
similar mistake, and, what was worse, 
without being entitled to take advan- 
tage of the same excuse; for the hon. 
member had accused him (Mr. Peel) 
of having tumbled headlong into a 
pit, which was already quite full with 
the carcases of those who had pre- 
ceded him (* hear, hear,’* and much 
laughter) ; and he would put it to the 
hon. member (making use of his own 
illustration) whether this was not 
most transparently taking the bull 
by the horns? (Hear, hear.) With 


res to the principle of the bij 
betore the house, he would, as he had 
already said, abstain from going into 
any argument. At the same time, he 
denied that it was proposed for the 
purpose of preventing plots being 
formed in England against fore; 
powers: it was brought forward up. 
equivocally for English interest and 
benefit; and he did say that whey 
we had determined to maintain amity 
or neutrality with foreign powers, it 
was not too much to expect from the 
persons to whom we afforded hospi. 
tality and protection, that whatever 
designs they might have against the 
states with whom we were on friendly 
footing, they should at least abstain 
from making our capital the seat of 
their machinattons. 

The house then divided upon Mr. 
Hobhouse’s amendment— 

For the amendment, 70 
Against it, - - 13) 
Majority - - 61 

A second division took place upon 
the original question— 

For bringing in the bill, 130 

Against it, - - - = 73 

Majority - - 97 
STATE OF EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 

MarcH 25.—Sir John Newport, 
in rising to bring forward the motion 
of which he had given notice, felt 
impressed with the great importance 
of the subject to the general interests 
of the country. If it were a ques 
tion which required any display of 
eloquence, or any great ability t 
enforce its adoption, he should have 
left it to be managed byabler hands; 
but whatever differences there existed 
respecting the mode of applying 4 
remedy in this case, he was happy © 
say that there was none upon t 


broad principle of extending as 
widely 
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widely as possible the benefits | of 
education in Ireland. In bringing 
this subject forward, he meant first 
to submit to the house what had 
been done in Ireland to give effect 
to the application of the parliamen- 
tary and private funds which were 
destined for purposes of education in 
that country. He was sensible of 
the difficulty of touching a question 
which involved the conflicting opi- 
nions upon matters so delicate as 
their religious tenets; but he could 
assure the house, that he would care- 
fully abstain from introducing any 
thing which was calculated to excite 
the smallest acrimonious feeling in 
any quarter. (Hear.) He would 
proceed to give a brief sketch of 
what had been already done in Ire- 
land respecting education. So long 
ago as January of the year 1787, the 
Irish parliament, five years after it 
had established its legislative inde- 
pendence, on the recommendation of 
the lord Jieutenant, appointed six 
commissioners to see what had been 
done by the charity schools of the 
kingdom in promoting education. 
Those commissioners, 1n the April 
following, brought in a bill to carry 
into effect certain objects which they 
recommended. It was passed into 
an act during the same session, and 
was continued by two other acts 
down to June, 1796, when it ex- 
pired, almost without producing any 
practical results whatever. The sub- 
ject then slumbered for many years, 
and was not again taken up till the 
year 1806. At that time, minutes 
of the evidence which had _ been 
taken before the commissioners fell 
by accident into his hands. As they 
developed considerable abuse in the 
management of various schools in 
different parts of Ireland, he felt it 
to be matter of duty to lay them be- 
fore the then lord lieutenant. The 
lord heutenant, on perusing them, 
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thought that a commission ought to 
be issued for the purpose of investi- 
gation; and accordingly a bill was 
immediately brought into parliament 
to authorize the appointment of such 
commission. After it had received 
the sanction of parliament, the lord 
lieutenant proceeded, as he was em- 
powered to do, to select six commis- 
sioners, who were to meet five other 
commissioners appointed bythe com- 
missioners for charitable donations. 
These commissioners immediately 
proceeded to examine into the state 
of the institutions for education in 
Ireland, and in the course of their 
labours made several very excellent 
reports on the subject. Their 14th 
report, which was given in to govern- 
ment in October, 1812, was that to 
which he more particularly wished 
to call the attention of the house. 
The right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to read several extracts oe 
this report, recommending, that in 
all attempts to ditluse the blessings 
of education among the people of 
Ireland, not merely the reality but 
even the appearance of proselytism 
should be avoided—that all inter- 
ference with the religious tenets of 
any sect should be diligently shun- 
ned, and that such instruction should 
be given toall, as would enable them 
to judge correctly for themselves. 
The report, he likewise stated, con- 
tained complaints, that in most of the 
schools founded by royal munifi- 
cence, tuition was so expensive as to 
deter the inhabitants of the towns in 
which they were situated from send- 
ing their children to them for instruc- 
tion. Now as there was a great de- 
sire in the people of Ireland to ob- 
tain instruction for their children, 
but a great dislike to obtain it 
gratuitously, he thought that some 
measure ought to be adopted, to 
render the rate of tuition at these 


institutions less burdensome. As 
the 
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the master in most of these schools 
received a salary, varving from 500/. 
to 1,000/. a year, he was of opinion 
that they charged too much for day 
scholars in charging from six to 
twelve guineas a year for them—a 
fee which, considering the poverty of 
the majority of the people of Ireland, 
amounted to a positive exclusion, 
The revenue of the diocesan schools 
was unequal; but he knew that there 
was a school at Derry, supported by 
funds which put into the hands of 
the master 9001 a year. It was only 
just to the public companies of the 
city of London, to say that in the 
north of Ireland, where their landed 
property gave them influence, they 
paid great attention to the education 
of their tenantry : and he trusted that 
the example which they had set would 
be followed in other quarters, as it 
was a system better calculated than 
any other to promote the welfare and 
happiness of the community. He 
was aware that the efforts which had 
already been made to diffuse know- 
ledge among the people of Treland, 
had been viewed with considerable 


jealousy ; but he was sure that the 


legislature would make allowance for 
it, When they recollected that they, as 
protestants, were proposing to give 
education to a people, of which the 
majority were catholics. He was 
anxious to do every thing in his 
power to control and allay that jea- 
lousy; and he did not know of any 
method more hkely to produce that 
effect than by viving to all classes of 
Ireland the means of education with- 
out at all interfering with their reli- 
wious prejudices. That was his view 
of the case. That much had vet to 
be done to make all the inhabitants 
of Treland partic ipate in the benetits 
of education, all of them, he believed, 
agreed, though they might perhaps 
ditter in some re spects as to the best 
means of doing it. 
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He trusted, however, that the |e. 
gislature would apply itself to tha 
question with most serious attention, 
To him it appeared that there were 
only two measures by which the ob. 
ject which all of them had in view 
could be effected: the one was the 
appointment of a committee of that 
house to inquire into the subject 
here ; and the other the appointment 
of a commission to proceed to Ire. 
land, and to institute an examination 
on the spot. He was inclined to 
propose the latter measure—first, be- 
cause it was most agreeable to the 
government; next, because commis 
sioners on the spot would be able to 
examine more effectually than a com- 
mittee here ; and lastly, because he 
was inclined to augur well from the 
appointment of a commission, bya 
recollection of the great benefit which 
the public had already received from 
the labours of the two former com- 
missions 1n Ireland. He then moved 
the resolution to the following etfect— 
‘¢ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, praying that he 
will be graciously pleased to issue a 
commission under the great seal, ap- 
pointing commissioners to inquire 
into the nature and extert of the in- 
struction atforded by the institutions 
for education in [reland, which are 
maintained in whole or in part from 
the public funds—to inquire into the 
state and condition of diocesan and 
district schools, and the nature of 
those institutions—to ascertain what 
regulations prevail in the parochial 
schools, and to what extent they are 
carried—and to report their opinion 
as to the best measures to be adopted 
for extending the benefits of educa- 
tion to the whole body of the people 
of Ireland, without religious distine- 
tion; and also, that he will be gract- 
ously pleased to direct, that a copy 
of their report be placed upon the 
table of that house.”’ 
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Mr. Peel said, that no man was 
more deeply impressed with the im- 
wrtance of the subject than himself; 
vet he would not have risen, but for 
the course of observation having led 
the honourable member for Midhurst 
to make some allusion to a speech 
which he once had the honour to ad- 
dress to the house. He recollected 
well the opinions which he then ex- 
pressed upon the necessity of some 
plan of universal education; he had 
never on any occasion found reason 
to alter those opinions. The hon. 
member observed that he saw no- 
thing in the general tranquillity of 
Ireland to elucidate the etlects of any 
such system if it had been applied to 
Ireland. The hon. gentleman would 
not deny that very great care and re- 
flection had been applied; and it was 
not because the state of the country 
had been unusually turbulent since 
ISIS, that the house were therefore 
to despair. He would satisfy the 
hon. gentleman that he had not neg- 
lected to do his duty according to the 
opinions which he had then express- 
ed; for, not only had he done all in 
his power to give effect to those opi- 
nions in drawing up the 13th report 
of the commission, but in the bill 
which he had brought in pursuant 
to the labours of the commission, 
which was a bill for the better regu-- 
lation of schools endowed by charity, 
whether public or private, it was de- 
clared in the preamble that those 
abuses did exist which the hon. gen- 
Ueman supposed him (Mr. Peel) un- 
willing to admit. As, shortly after 
that time, he became disconnected 
with office in Ireland, he did not 
know how far the commission had 
succeeded in doing away with those 
abuses. If any of them should re- 
main, they would be fit objects for 
the treatment of the new commission. 
\s to any general plan of education, 

1824,] 


he feared that there might be some 
difliculty found in the public feeling 
of the community, which must al- 
ays command some attention. 
Were the government to propose an 
act conveying summary powers for 
establishing a general plan of educa- 
tion, it might create alarm, anxiety, 
and jealousy: but though this had 
been his feeling at the time alluded 
to, he had remained inactive. He 
had joined an association of gentle- 
men of different religious persua- 
sions, the express object of which 
was to extend education. When 
they began, in 1816, they had not 
one school: 1n three years after, they 
had established 320 schools: in the 
following, they were increased to 
O13; the year after, to 727; and now 
they were 1,100. The plan of this 
association was to have catholics and 
protestants educated together, con- 
vinced, as they were, that whatever 
difference there might be in their re- 
ligious beliet,they would, throughout 
their lives, be bound together in 
friendship from their early intimacy. 
He had no doubt of great good being 
done by the inquiries of this commis- 
sion; many improvements might be 
discovered, were it only by compart- 
son of one portion of the schools 
with the arrangements of another, 
and by observing the consequences 
of each system. At all events, let 
the house have the facts before them, 
and let them call on the commission- 
ers for an opinion upon some gene~ 
ral and feasible plan. Undoubtedly 
the value of the commission would 
mainly depend upon the manner of 
filling up the appointments, which 
would be a grave and solemn duty 
for the advisers of the crown. He 
pledged himself that the government 
would seek no other object than that 
of giving the greatest etlicacy to the 
commission, and satisfying the de- 
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sires of the house forthe improvement 
of the pes ple of Treland. 

Mr. Brownlow approved of the 
adoption of some liberal and en- 
lightened plan of national education 
under the sanction of parhament: 
but there were peculiar obstacles in 
the nature of the subject. He would 
never surrender the principle that 
education, to be useful, or rather not 
to be mischievous, must be insepa- 
rably connected with moral and re- 
ligious imstruction, although Mr. 
Hume, and some other great as well 
as good men, were said to have been 
of no religion. The petition of the 
catholic bishops, presented the other 
day, objected to the reading of the 
Inble im the schools without note or 
comment: it also declared against 
the separation of literary and religi- 
ous education. In the general sense 
of this last objection he concurred 


with them: but the bishops, of 


course, meant by religious education, 
reliwion inculcated under Roman ca- 
thohe forms. Now he did not want 
to enforce the reading of the bible in 
the schools as a primer or class book, 
yet he must require this much at 
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least—that the bible be read by the 
grown population. He did not want 
to make converts and proselytes of 
the children in the schools. He was 
of opinion that the difference on this 
point would be fatal to any plan for 
educating the protestants and catho. 
lics together. Some indulgence might 
be allowed to the sentiments of the 
catholic clergy; and on the other 
hand some concession must be r. 
quired from them. Perhaps the 
commission would discover some 
neutral ground upon which, throwing 
aside their ditlerences, the two par- 
ties could unite for the Common good 
of the whole. —The motion was then 
carried, 

Marcu 29.—The house having 
formed itself into a committee of 
supply — 

£4,547 was voted for the British 
museum. 

£4,475 was granted for the sup- 
port of the society for discounte- 
nancing vice in Ireland. 

£27,000 for the foundling hosp 
tal, Dublin. 

£10,000 in aid of schools esta- 
bhished by voluntary subscription. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Duty on Small Legactes—Coal Duties—Dissenters’ Marriages—St, Ca- 
therine’s Dock—Alien Act—Windsor Castle—Supplies—Defence of 
Felons by Counsel—the Beer Duties—Usury Laws—New Churches. 


H USE of Commons, Apmil Ist. 
—Mr. Hume said, that he had a 
motion to make, relating to a portion 
of the revenue which, though it was 
only small in amount, was produc- 
tive of very great trouble and vexa- 
tion. The portion of revenue to 
which he alluded was derived from 
the legacy duty on property under 
1002. He was of opinion that the 
whole system of legacy duties stood 
in need of revision and modification ; 
at any rate, if it were to be continued, 
it ought to be made to press as lightly 
as possible on persons possessed of 
only small property. By a return 
which had been laid upon the table 
within the last few days, he found, 
that though the whole amount of the 
stamp-duties on probates, admini- 
strations, and testamentary inden- 
tures was about 1,800,000/., that 
part of it which arose from the legacy 
duties on sums under 100/. was very 
triiing indeed. Few gentlemen who 
had not examined into the subject 
were aware of the heavy expense 
which under the present system at- 
tended the taking out of administra- 
tons in Scotland. He had in his 
hand a bill from which it appeared 
that to obtain administration to a 
property of 106/. an expense of 144. 
had been incurred, This was a tax 


of 14 per cent. on the sum which 
the administrator, who stood in the 
relation of nephew to the person 
to whom he administered, had to re- 
ceive. In another instance 4/.14s.6d. 
had been paid, to obtain administra- 
tion to 552. Though the inconve- 
nience of the legacy duties was 
strongly felt in England, it was still 
more strongly felt in Scotland, where 
those who collected them had even 
gone so far as to insist that the wool- 
len nightcap in which a man had 
died should be included in the sche- 
dule of his effects. He was satisfied 
that the chancellor of the exchequer, 
when he was made acquainted with 
the details of this subject, would do 
his utmost to relieve the vexation 
which this system occasioned. He 
would suggest one mode of relief to 
the right hon. gentleman, which he 
thought might be adopted without 
occasioning any diminution in the 
revenue. He had little doubt that if 
the right hon. gentleman would cease 
to allow the discount which was now 
granted upon stamps for probates 
and administrations above 100/., he 
might cover the deficiency which 
would be created by remitting the 
duties on property under 100/. The 
discount allowed upon the stamps to 


which he had alluded was much too 
ereat : 
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yTvat : he hacl a hus hands several 
proctors’ bills, for whue hat appeared 
that of OOF. someumes 


allowed aS discount Upon probate 


SUTDIS were 


tam ps. 
Wiulst he was upon this subject, 


he could not help calling the right 
honour ible ve ntleman’s attention to 
at hards hip whic I he thou ht out to be 


remedied as speedily as possib le It 


a man died, |e aving prope rly to the 
amount of 10002, and debts to the 
amount of 9502, lis executors were 
obli ced to pry the st inhip) duty, not 
upon 502, of which he was 
really possessed, but upon the 1Q00/, 


the 


which was in his custody at the time 
of his decease. It was true that un- 
der such circumstances this duty Was 
afterwards returned, if application 
were made for it to the proper quar- 
ter; ap- 
plreation was seldom made, 
sequence of the trouble wath which 
it was attended, \fler fur- 
ther remarks on the gnrevances to 
which thie poorer ¢ lasses were 
yen ted by the 
clutne &, thie honourable 


bout he understaod that the 
hk Cone 


SOTHEC 


sub- 
legacy 
member COll- 
there be 


M- 


ehnaction of 


cluded by miovilive, "That 
of the 
thre total rewenue 


land on thie tial ole house al 


turn of received Onl 
Stamp duties of probates, admiinis- 
and testamentary mdentures, 


tor the year 


trations, 
of property under LOO? 
January Oth. PS2a, distin- 
the amount recemed m En- 
vland, Seotland, and Dreland,.’ 

The Chancellor of Ul bor hey ree 
had not any ob yectlon to the mot lon, 


ending 


cuishing 


Which was agreed to 

Sir MoU. Ridley begged 
before be the 
olved itself ite a committee on the 
coals dutres ac tf, to presenta petition 
wtl-owners of the north 
of ben wil, Pravitics that an ey tial 
irae ire of fanatpon Fae 


Il, ied te those per ons 


leave, 


moved that house 


hould bye 
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connected with inland coal-works.. 
The petiton was laid on the table. 
The honourable bart. then moved 
the order of the day, for the house 
resolving itself into a Comunittee of 
the whole house, to Consider of thy 
coal acts. In the committee, the he. 
nourable baronet observed, that the 
petition which. he had just presented 
from the coal-owners of the north, 
embraced the principle which he fel 
it his duty to support. The question 
he wished to bring under their con- 
sideration was extremely Import uit: 
and he requested the attention of the 
committee, for a short time, while he 
laid down the grounds on which the 
proposition he mtended to conclude 
with was founded. — His object was, 
that the alterations proposed to b 
made by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer im the coal duties should be 
re-considered, before they were ul- 
timately carried ito ettect. 
alterations woul 1, he was convinced, 
considerably myure the coal-trade ot 
London, if not of the country at 
large, and were, as it appeared to 
him, founded on an absurd and un- 
just principle of taxation. He was 
sure that no one who heard the rghit 
honourable gentleman, when he de- 
tailed to the house the financial 
situation of the country, or who had 
read the speech which he made on 
that occasion, could teel other sen- 
sations than those of ple asure, at the 
re ag wae of the principles of tree 
trade by which that speec hy was dis 
tin: cuished—prine Iples whic lh wer 
then generally ap proved 6 f and as 
Se rted : 
ple ased at that eX position, did he 
atterwards feel dissatisfied, when hh 


rene 
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but ih proportion as he felt 


found that the right honourable g 
tleman had so soon forgotten the 
principles of equal taxation, and 
adopted a partial and unfair system 


of tan: ition wath respect to two com- 
modities 
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modities of the same kind. When 
the nght honourable gentleman, at 
the period to which he had already 
illuded, expressed his intention of 


making an alteration m the duty on 
that *“*he meant 


rum, he observed, 
to propose such a reduction of the 
permanent duty on rum as would 
relieve it from one peculiar ditticulty 
under which it now laboured. No 
one would think it right or possible 
to reduce the duty lower than level 
with the duty paid upon British 
spirits, ‘The _ he meant to take 
off at. first . ied. a cvallon duty 
upon run, bv ‘th woul " make the 
duty on that article and British spirits 
nominally the same.’’ Here was a 
seeped of fair and just: taxation 
lad down m one instance ; and he 
could not conceive why, im legisla- 
ting on another, he had thought fit 
todeviate from that principle. Why, 
instead of pursuing this system of 
equality, he had chosen to exempt 
ion taxation one species of coal, 
while he placed a harsh and unjust 
mpost on another, he could not 
conceive. It was his duty to legis- 
for the general interest. The 
wnicultural interest and the distilling 
interest were attected by the altera- 
ton an the duty on rum. The right 
honourable centleman on this point 
observed, that ** he knew that there 
were differences mm the mode of levy- 
ing the two duties, which would pre- 
vent the proposed reduction from 
bringing the commodities precisely 
» the same pot; but those who 
Were attected, as to property, in the 
question, would recollect that the 
British spirits were liable to the duty 
on malt; and, taking all the circum- 
“ances into consideration, the two 
iterests, he thought, would appear 
6 be very equitably balanced. He 
eet not know what effect the mea- 


JF 


re might have upon the dealing im 


rum, but he believed that it) was 
sound in principle; and his object 
should always be to abide by a 
sound principle, even although it did 
not at first sight, promise the most 
of practical convenience and bene- 
fit..’ Now, if the principle were a 
sound and good one, he should be 
glad to know why the right honour- 
able gentleman had in another case 
acted on a very diferent: principle. 
He should be ol ud to know whi one 
body of persons dealing ina neces- 
sary of lite, should be favoured more 
than another occupied im the selt= 
same trade 2? Was it for the benefit 
of the consumer? If it was, the 
right honourable gentleman must 
carry the princrple farther. He must 
repeal, at once, if it were possible, 
the entire duty on coals. ‘The con- 
sumer would then indeed be consi- 
derably benefited, and no party 
would have yust cause for compl tint. 
Let the right honourable gentleman, 
in legislating on this question, not 
contine himself to one party. Let 
him consider not only the situation of 
the inland coal trade, but the state, 
also, of the coal trade im the north. 
It must be known to all, that the 
northern owners had coals of various 
descriptions, many of them of an im- 
ferior quality, and which fetched an 
Inferior price — just as was the case 
of tnland 1 coals—but they pan on 
those inferior coals precisely the 
same duty as was levied on the best 
that came to market. Now, if the 
night honourable gentleman meant 
to bring into competition with a good 
article, oa commodity of inferior 
quality, there certainly ought to be 
an equal portion of tax taken off, 
as to reduce the two articles to some- 
thing like a level. 

The right honourable gentleman 
had observed thatthe interests which 


had grown up under the existing 
coal 





ano 
ale 


coal system were suc has to prevent 
him from proposing a plan by which, 
on this point, an act of general re- 

lief, and of strict justice to the whole 
country, might be ettected. He had, 
however, yet to learn what those in- 
terests were. The general interests 
of the public surely were not to be 
sacrificed to any partic ular interest ; 

and, when he spoke of particular in- 
terests, he must have recollected that 
they only sprung up under the pre- 
sent duties, in the course of a cen- 
tury. 


The subject of the introduction of 


inland coals had always attracted the 
attention of the northern coal-owners; 
and they had constantly resisted any 
attempt to bring those coals into the 
market, by the operation of any 
measure that would act asa protect- 
ing duty. ‘To prove that govern- 
ment had alw: tvs viewed with a fa- 
vourable eye the coal coasting trade, 
the honourable baronet read an ex- 
tract from the letter of a gentleman 
intimately acquainted with the sub- 
ject, mm which, and after several 
prefatory observations, he declared 
that “the coal-owners had been 
taught that government would never 
cease to protect the coasting trade.”’ 
He also cited aletterfrom Mr. Ward to 
the secretary of the coal trade, in 
which that gentleman stated, * that 
stations should be appointed, and 
duties, equal to the coasting-duties, 
levied on inland coal.” This clearly 
showed the existence of a feeling on 
the part of the government that the 
northern owners were likely to 
be aimjured by the introduction of 
inland coals, except under certain 
regulations. The nicht honourable 
gentleman had spoken of the use- 
less, unmeaning, and 


restriction on. the Importation of 
miand coal, which 


operated as a 
proubition. He argued with the 


preps sterous 
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right honourable gentleman, that ; 
did operate as a prohibition, and 
might, he conceived, be removed a 
the present moment, and equivalen: 
relief being granted to the nother 
owners. In 1805, as a_ protection 
to the sea-borne coal, it was found 
necessary to charge a duty of 1s, 2d 
a ton on coals of a certain quality, 
brought by the canal, which was 
equal to the duty of Ys. 4d. a chal. 
dron paid on sea-borne coals. On 
that occasion, a minute was written 
by a mght honourable gentleman 
then in the treasury, the recollectio n 
of which would, pe rh: aps, Induce him 
to lend the northern owners a hand, 
instead of overturning that which he 
had himself assisted to build up. 
In that minute, dated the 6th. of 
Apmil, 1805, the mght honourabl 
crentleman observed, ** that the sale 
of coals brought by the grand june- 
tion canal must, of necessity, excit 
the jealousy of those who brough 
sea-borne coals ; -** and he e xpressed 
his confident hope, that the former 
would not be allowed * to mterfen 
with so valuable a branch of Brush 
navigation.”’ He would now refer 
to certain language which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had hei 
when he first touched on this subject 
—language which, coming trom suc! 
high authority, must have had th 
effect of conveying impressions ven 
unfavourable to a highly respectabi 
class of men. He could not, how 
ever, bring himself to believe the 
such was the intention of the ng% 
honourable re ntleman. The righ 
honourable gentleman had declareé 
that he would remit 3s. 4d. per chal- 
dron on coals brought to the Londo 
market. 

Now, before he proceeded farther, 
he might be allowed to say, that 
himself had no objection whatsoevs 


* sag r, 
to this reduetion of dutv. On ! 
contran 
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contrary, he — more should 
bre’ taken of: but he was by no 
means sure that the measure was 
satish wctory to the people ot London. 
He had seen a Series of resolutions 
assed at a meeting of merchants, 


hankers, and traders of the city of 


a who were desirous that the 

« 4d. should be retained, for the 
" ee of improving the metropolis, 
The nght honourable gentleman, by 
taking off 3s. 4d. from the duty on 
seaeborne coal, and by making a 
much larger reduction in the duty 
payable on inland coal, did, in fact, 
introduce a system of unjust because 
unequal taxation, because he treated 
with marked ditherence the same 
commodity coming trom diferent 
parts of the same country. ‘The right 
honourable gentleman had contident- 
ly stated, that **this would put an 
end to the power which persons Con- 
nected with this trade now possessed, 
in common with all) monopolists— 
that of raising the price of coals be- 
vond their v: alue by stinting the sup- 
ply—thus attending to their own 
interests, mstead of the wants of the 
consumers.’ "This was a pom, re- 
spectng the coal trade, which ap- 
peared to be understood. — It) was 
said, that there was a regulation 
ened the coal-owners to limit the 
quantity of coals sent to London, 
Now he heeged leave to state to the 
committee, and he would, if neces- 
Siry, prove the fact at the bar of the 
house, that there was no regulation 
betwe en the coal-owners, directly or 
indirectly, to limit the quantity of 
COdIS Sent to London. 

\ll the regulations the y entered 
ito had a be ir object to make the 
' ‘toftheir time and the most of 
hey pit al. The coals suppl cd 

ds aud Newe; astle were taken 
Irom tiftvesix collieries, the prope ity 


Cal 
DY Shield 


OP crrye hundred ana titty propre tors, 


They gave employment, food, and 
raiment, to not less than one hun- 
dred thousand persons. The Vv were 
prohibited by sea duties from: carry= 
me coals into the foreign market. 
A considerable quantity of coals was, 
from the very nature of the trade, 
annually wasted, If they could in- 
troduce small coals ito the London 
market (and they would answer every 
bit as well as large), it would be a 
very great advantage to them: but 
while the large coal was so entirely 
perterred in London, small coal could 
not be brought in, and they were 
not allowed to export it. “The only 
regulation which the owners had with 
respect to the London market Was, 
that the quantity assignable to the 
metropolis should: be in certain pro- 
portions, and at certain times ; but 
nothing whatsoever existed to. limut 
the quantity which 1 + be found 
expedic nt to send to the London 
market. The peas Teen were a 
little too far north to be so blind to 
their interest. ‘Those who were ac- 
quainted with the colhery business 
must know, that the expense of the 
owner must, nm many respects, be the 
same, Whether the quantity of coal 
he raised was vreatorsmall.  ‘TPhere- 
fore it was clear, that the more he 
shipped to London, the greater must 
be his profit, 
ply of coals for the London market 
was not so limited as to enhance the 


To prove that the SUp- 


price, even supposing, forargument’s 
sake, that such a regulation existed 
as that which had been alluded. to, 
he would eall the attention of the 
house toa document wineh he held 
im his Hane. lor Many Years the 
price charged by the coal-owners 
was not raised. At leneth a rise of 
from Dy, - ly. took place. but 
it must be obser ved, that the charge 
whieh was made m the London mar- 
Letch | nded on the coal duties, over 
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which the coal-owners had no con- 
trol. 


He held in his hand an account of 


the number of ships at market for 
every dav during the year [823, and 
it appes ared from that document that 
there were but five days m the whole 


year when the entire supply of 


coals in the market was brought up. 
There were, on the first day of each 
month, the following ships left un- 


sold :— 


Ships Ships. 
January - 200] July--- 72 
February - 104 | August- - 126 
March - - 250 Septemher 1566 


April -- 126] October - 7 
Mayv- - - 16 |] November 13 
June- - - 144) December 5609 
Here it appeared that there was, mn 
some imstances, a supply of two 
hundred and fifty ships unsold in the 
market. The legislature had thought 
proper, for the securty of the con- 
sumer, to appomt certain othcers, 
denominated meters, whose duty it 
was to see that the coals were pro- 
perly delivered ; but it very often 
happened, that for want of meters 


leliver their car- 





the ships could not « 
croe’s, To prove this tact, the ho- 
nourable baronet read account, 
from which at ippeared, that at 
ditterent penods im the year [S23 
there were from ten. to two hundred 
and sixty-tive ships waiting for me- 
ters, Having stated thus much 
defence of the coal-owne rs, he 
should merely state that the object 
which he had im view, in the resolu- 
fons which he was aboutto propose, 
Was te pot the two trades on an 
equality, as ye supposed the neht 
honourable gentleman had intended. 
hh wished to leave untouched a 
w hy lesome and just principle, that 
Pequahty of taxation. so far 


bel 


as Th- 


reed tw: cle tlers my the “ame com- 


tity, Uh honourable haronet 


concluded by reading the resoly. 

tions :-—** Ist. That the present duties 
on coals, culm, and cinders, carried 
coastwise, or by inland navigation, 
from any port or place, to any place 
in the county of Middlesex or Her. 
ford, shall cease and determine, and 
that the following duties shall be 
hereafter paid thereon, viz. —~on 
coals, culm, and cinders, in case such 
are usually sold by measure, 4s. (ud, 
per chaldron: and in case such 
coals, culm, and cinders, are usually 
sold by weight, Os. per ton, That 
all coals, culm, and cinders, naviga- 
ted by the Grand Junction er Pad- 
dington Canal, comme near. the 
a or post, at Gro. e-b; ink; . OF 
by the Thames, coming up to the 
city-stone, shall pay, if usually sold 


by measure, 3s. per chaldron; and if 


by weight, 4s. Gd. per ton: seeond, 
that, next vear, a further reduction 
of duty to the amount of 2s. shall 
take place : and third, that it is ex- 
pedient that the said duties be totally, 
but gradually repealed, 

The first resolution having been 
moved, 

Mr. Littleton said, if he thought 
that anv benefit could possibly arise 
from the honourable baronet’s re- 
commendation, he would be the very 
last man to object to it. When the 
duty on coals carned  Ccoastwise 


was first projected, the principles of 


political economy were not so well 
known as they were at present. It 
was then felt that coals borne by sed, 
had a very great advantage over those 
which weve carried by land ; and it 
should be observed, that at that pe- 
niod, the conveyance by canal was 
extremely limited. The sea was an 
open navigation ; it afforded gore 
tages not posse ssed by anv. other 

mode of conveyance, and theretore 

duties were lee “9” on that species 
of carriage In TS0O, when the 
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Grand Junction Canal was finished, 
it was deemed proper to place a 
heavy duty on coals carried through 
that channel. This he looked upon 
as a great injustice. If it were in- 
tended to place a tax on inland coals, 
why was it confined to only part of 
the inland trade, whilst every other 
portion of it was suffered to remain 
untaxed 2 ‘There were hundreds of 
places where inland coal came in 
competition with the sea-borne coal, 
Here only it was excluded. If the 
nght honourable gentleman did not 
repeal the tax in this solitary in- 
stance the owners of inland coal had 
amuch greater right to complain of 
injustice than the northern coal- 
owners. This tax on inland coal 
was imposed in ISOS. At that 
period the grand junction company 
had nearly completed their under- 
taking. 

The northern coal-owners, afraid 
that inland coals would be brought 
to their market by that canal, re- 
presented that a clause, which pre- 
vented the importation of such coal, 
should be introduced, under the mask 
f{ protecting the revenue. Those 
gentlemen, not content with pre- 
venting inland coal from coming into 
the London market, as the sea-coal 
did, induced the insertion of a pro- 
vision in the bill, which gave to their 
als a monopoly, not merely of the 
London market, but of the country 
for seventeen miles round it. The 
honourable baronet had neglected to 
state the price oft each sort of coals. 
No doubt, he depended on the prin- 
ciple (hear, hear): but the scale of 
prices was necessary for the elucida- 
tion of the question. His (Mr. Lit- 
“eton’s) object was to show the 
house the cost of a certain quantity 
a inland coals at Paddington, the 
— of a certain quantity of sea- 
"erhe Coal in the pool, and then to 
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prove that the freight, charges, and 
king’s duty were far heavier on the 
inland than on the sea-borne coal. 
The freight and other small charges 
on Stewart or Wall’s-end coals, as 
compared with the prime cost, was 
as 11 to 17; and on Staflordshire 
coals, as 294 to 18. The amount 
of king's duty and other trifling 
charges on Newcastle coals, was as 
13 to 17; on inland coals, inelud- 
ing the London duty, it was as 19 to 
18. So that on both these heads of 
charges as compared, with the prime 
cost, the inland coals were taxed in- 
finitely more than the sea coals. 
The charge for tonnage on the inland 
coals was also worthy of notice. On 
a quantity of coals, which cost 1S/., 
the tonnage charge would be 30/. or 
311, being 163 per cent. on the 
prime cost of the article. 

No person need be surprised at 
the small quantity of inland coal in- 
troduced to the London market from 
the year 1807 to the year ISI5, 
During that period, only fifty thousand 
tons were navigated beyond the stone 
in lord Clarendon’s park. In 1814, 
1815, and ISI6, there were four 
thousand three hundredand fifty-nine 
tons of inland coal brought to the 
London market. In I&21,) one 
thousand three hundred and fifty-nine 
tons ; in 1822, nme hundred and 
twelve tons ; mm 1823, six hundred 
and sixty-threetons. Some apprehen- 
sions were entertained that facilities 
attorded by the Grand Junction Ca- 
nal would operate most prejudicially 
against the northern coal-owners, by 
admitting the importation of a large 
quantity of inland coal to the London 
market: but he would ask whether, 
on the contrary, that work had not 
been more advantageous to them 
than to any other body of men ? 
They had an opportunity of sending 


their coals from the Thames to the 
miter 
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intenor by that channel, mstead of 


being compelled to use waggon-car- 
riage, which was far more expensive ? 
‘They bad thus an exclusive mono- 
poly through a country extending 
from twenty five to thirty miles. 
The honourable baronet’s con- 
stituents stood, therefore, in amuch 
better situation than his (Mr. Little- 
ton’s) did. It ought not to be over- 
looked that the northern coal-owners 
had, and probably always would 
have, an unvaryving demand for their 
coals for domestic purposes—a mat- 
ter of no small importance, The 
coal-proprietors of the north, even 
under the circumstances of which 
they complained, would have an 
over the m- 
land proprietors, and one which the 
latter would hever, probably, be able 
With the duty reduc- 
ed, asait was to be, or even reduced 
till farther, the iland coals could 


overpowerlng advantau 
to Sturtmneount, 


never Come mn any. vreat quantity 
into the market of London ; nor did 
the inland proprietors imagine that, 
in the long run, they could resist the 
eradual reduction of the duty) on 
coals from the north. He (Mr. Lit- 
tleton), for himself, spoke without 
Thy miuatlest \* rsonal rhiterest : and 
o tar was differently cireumstanced 
from honourable members on. the 
other side, who would be likely to 
vidress the committee Vipon thre sub- 
ect, tle should certainly sit down 
by opposing the proposition of the 
honourable baronet (sir W. Ridley. 

The Chane roof the her heuer 
On} morse thee motion, who hy after a 


at rvations trom some othr r 


few 
member were nevutived thre tirst by 
ymajyomty of Gl—the seeond by 26 
—the thind by 13 | 


Hav she OF | ORDS 


The Marquis of Lansdown sani, hy 
should not have thought it nece ssn 
to have called their lordships’ atten. 
tion to this subject at any length, if yy 
had not been intimated to him thar 
an Opposition was intended to be 
made to the measure now betore the 
house. This bill originated in peti- 
tions which had been presented from 


the disse ‘nters in the last se ssion of 


parliament, in which they complained 
of the necessity they were under, as 
the law now stood, of taking a share 
in the celebration of the marriag 
ceremony, to which they could not in 
It was. the first 
duty of the legislature, on cr)! 
grounds, to provide against the cele- 
bration of clandestine marriages: but 
that being provided for, it was most 
important that marriage should tx 
contracted with that solemnity which 
should give to it i the eyes of the 
parties the most lasting and binding 
obligation. When he stated that 1 
was the duty of the legislature to pro- 
vide against clandestine marriaces, 1! 
was equally their duty after that to 
give every facility whi hwas possible, 

and to avoid every thing that ees 

even the appearance of a violation of 
conserence: and on this ground then 


conscience assent. 


lordships would tind at necessary to 
adopt the proposition which : had 
now to submit to them. It had been 
said that the measure he should pro- 
pose would inelude an alteration of 
the liturgy. ‘This was not the tim 
to discuss whether such an alteration 
were desirable, as his proposition 
left that part of our church service 
Their lordsinps, 
he was persuaded, would not think 


entirely untouched, 


that persons who were tole rated by 
the law should, in the ceremony 0! 
marmage, be compelled to violate 
their consciences, and be brought 


Into our ¢ hurehe S, and app ar to sige 
nity then assent to doctrine wiht 
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the law did not, in any other in- 
cance, call upon them to do. It was 
most important their marrage con- 
tracts should be entered into with all 
the circumstances most binding to 
the parties; and the object of the 
gate being secured by publicity and 
wlemnity being given, that publicity 
and solemnity should take place in 
the manner which the parties thought 
proper. ; : 

He therefore proposed in the bill 
now before the house, that the dis- 
senters, commonly called unitarians 
might, under certain regulations, be 
married in theirown chapels, having 
previously given security to the 
church for the publication of bans 
and the payment of fees due to the 
church, He should have been pleas- 
ed to have brought in a bill of a 
more comprehensive nature, includ- 
ing all dissenters from the church, 
who could not reconcile it to their 
consciences to concur in the mar- 
nage ceremony ; but with a view to 
practical benetit, he had thought it 
best to limit the measure as he had ; 
for when this subject was formerly 
before the house, 1t was said by those 
for whose authority he had the high- 
est respect, that there might be. tri- 
vial objections taken—objections as 
to mere forms, which the legislature 
was not bound to attend to - and it 
was also said that it would attord 
facilites to clandestine marriages. 
It was then said, let us see the in- 
dividuals who had most reason to 
object to the law—let us see their 
case, and provide for that. 

The bill before their lordships at- 
tended to the case of the parties who, 
bv the admission of some of the 
nght reverend prelates, were acknow- 
ledged to have most reason, 7 foro 
fonsclentia@, to complain of the mar- 
maze ceremony. It was stated with 
* spirit honourable to the church. 
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that the moment a case appeared, in 
which the parties had conscientious 
objections, there would be a disposi- 
tion to attord it relief. The bill 
went on to provide, that the protes- 
tant dissenters, commonly called 
unitarians, might be registered, and 
after being so registered for not less 
than a year, their marriage might be 
celebrated in their own chapels. — It 
was also provided, that ministers 
should be punishable if they cele- 
brate any marnage contrary to the 
act, and he should have no objection 
that transportation should be the 
punishment assigned for it. Al- 
though the publication of bans was 
perhaps the best security against 
clandestine marriages, yet, if any 
other should be thought preferable, 
such as registering the intended mar- 
riage, he should not object to at. 
Though the parties to be relieved by 
the bill were the farthest removed of 
any protestant dissenters from the 
doctrines of the church of England, 
yet that was no reason for the house 
to refuse indulging them, being, in 
common with all dissenters, tolerat- 
ed by the law, and being unques- 
tionably that class who had most 
reason to object to the marriage cere- 
mony as it now stood. It was on 
this allegation on their part, that the 
legislature was called upon to extend 
the indulgence ; and unless any no- 
ble lord could contend that. the uni- 
tarians ought to be cast without the 
yale of society, or that he should not 
be allowed to marry, or, if he should 
have that permission, yet the occa- 
sion of the marriage ceremony should 
be taken to subject him) to what he 
esteemed a violation of his) con- 
science ;—unless any noble lord was 
bold enough to maintain any of these 
propositions, he (the marquis of 
Lansdown) could not conceive any 


objec tron to the unitanan dissenters 
1 


TM ore 
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being married in the way the pre- 
sent bill proposed. The noble mar- 
-_ concluded by moving that the 
bill be read a second time. 

He was supported by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the ear! 
of Liverpool—the lord Chancellor 


op mosed it. 


Lord Holland, after the length of 


discussion to which this subject had 
already gone, and the elucidation 
which the prime iples of the bill had 
received from the noble president 
of the council, and Esper ally by the 
most reverend —metropolitan—(in 
wich a christian disposition, he would 


add, as proved that the church ot 


England deserved much of the credit 
attrrbuted to it by a noble bord—Cal- 
thorpe \— would say but little on the 
cyt stron. Some objections, how- 
ever, had been urged to the bill by 
anyht rev. pre late, and by the noble 
and learned earl on the woolsack, 
to which he would shortly address 
himself; and he did hepe that the 
noble and learned lord would not 
leave the house without entering a 
little into some explanations of the 
opmmons he had ottered to-night. 
And first, as to thet vrht rev. pre late 
the bishe pot ‘he “08. there was a 
fieure of rhetorne which they had all 
heard used but too often m= that 
house, and on this sort of oceasion, 
at when aman was about to violate 
in iypeortant and received prin- 
ciple, he thought it necessary to an- 
loud and 
LEENTOUS PTAs Ofat, meanmg im the 
end to violate at. Rhetonenns oft 
this dese riptien dealt with such prin. 


th bprate its etlect by very 


mples as hbertines did with weak 
girls, whom they thought that the 
Inest Certain wav to win to their rum, 


1 to lure to destruetion, was the 
ppHlcation of extravagant praise and 

Tipit ‘ 

1 hye ‘ | " ha bye ’ ; 


speech by observing, that never was 
man more deeply impressed with 
the principles of toleration than him- 
self. He (lord Holland) believed 
him; but he was sorry to obsery 
that the mght rev. prelate, with so 
much genume = sentiments in his 
breast, should not on this, and on 
other occasions, have attorded some 
proof and manifestation of it in 
dealing with the question before the 
house. The rnght rev. prelate con- 
sidered that the scruples of certain 
individuals were not such as ought 
to be re spected by noble lords : and 
had entered mto a detailed and in- 
eenious argument to show that there 
were no grounds for such seruples. 
Now, in the first place, every man 
was himself the best judge of his 
own scruples. Tf a man told nm 
that he felt them, he (lord Holland 
knew not what right he had to doub: 
his sincerity. “The mdividual must 
be judged by his own language and 
actions, and not by the opinion ot 
another, however learned the per- 
sonage might be. The right. rev. 
prelate had said, that the unitanan, 
in the marriage service, was not re- 
quired to subseribe or repeat any 
thing contrary to his conscience. 
The noble lord then addressed him- 
self to the speech of the hnishop of 
Chester at some length ; contending 
that the right rev. prelate had no 
more right to erect himself inte a 
judge of the conscience of the umita- 
ran, than the unitarian had, upon 
the conscience of the right rev. pre- 
late. 

The noble and learned lord re- 
marked, that there were seruples 
which the parties had never found 
out before :--and why? The sta- 
tute of 52 Geo. TIL, he asked had 
they never found out that before ? 
But did they never complain ? Hear 
hear.) The noble and learned lo ri 
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the number of years he had held 
resent place, must have known 
” existence of the statute m the 
and he must know, too, that 
an unitarian could not, before that 
act passed, have appeared at their 
bar and said—** | am an unitarian, 
and wish to be exempted from the 
operation of the marriage act.”” A 
wblic avowal of this kind would have 
been in the party a criminal act by 
law. But the noble and learned 
lord expressed a wish to know what 
the criminal law was ? (Hear.) Could 
any one tell him, if he himself did not 
know it ? What did the noble earl, 
then, mean by this sort of ambiguous 
Why was he thus dis- 


in 
hus 
ot t 
hooks : 


question ? 
rt wed 


* Spargere voces 
quwrere conscius 


In vulgum ambiguas, et 
‘arma 

He had cited the authority of Locke ; 
but it was well known that the most 
competent judges, and the best evi- 
dence, testified that Locke consider- 
ed the tolerating act which had been 
alluded to impertect, because it did 
not include the unitarians. As to 
the suggestion thrown out to the 
noble earl, the president of the coun- 
al, by the noble and learned lord, 
he (lord Holland) always understood 
that it was held upon the highest au- 
thority, that « hristianity was part and 
parcel of the law of the land. It 
was lord Hale, he believed, who first 
“ad this of christianity : but the doc- 
inne was afterwards more sensibly 
and emphatically laid down by lord 
Raymond, This happened in the 
famous case of the king and Wool- 
on, in the Istand 2d Geo. IL. he 
belleved it was this case, but he had 
. Mt 7 an Opportunity of referring to 
a . 1. occasion the learned 
b, heed ae would hol allow it to 
d whether christianity was 
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authentic, because it was in fact a 
part of the law of the land; but he 
begged it to be observed, that by 
this he meant christianity generally, 
and not the tenets of any particular 


sect of christians. Why, then, he 
(lord Holland) must ask here, what 
was christiamty 2? Was it a belief 
in the holy scriptures, or was it a 
belief in certain expositions of those 
scriptures by human beings? He 
would leave the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack to choose, in 
the dilemma to which he must be re- 
duced. — If the first point were held, 
then the unitarians were christians in 
every sense; for they held the scrip- 
tures to be as sacred as any of their 
lordships. They held them to con- 
tain the rule of right, and the rule 
of faith, and by them alone they 
stood. If it were said, on the other 
hand, that those persons only were 
christians who believed the holy 
scriptures as they were expounded 
by the church, then, if the noble and 
learned lord held that, it followed 
that he must be prepared to hold 
also, that before the reign of Henry 
VIL. the roman catholics were the 
only christians in England, for til 
that period the roman catholic rele 
gion was part of the law of the land. 
Another of the objections which had 
been raised was, that the proposed 
measure would make the church of 
England ancillary to the unitarian 
dissenters. He did not see the force 
of this objection. Did the church 
of Ireland consider itself in the light 
of ahandmaid ?— He did not believe 
it did. He suspected that, until the 
passing of Lord Hardwicke’s mar- 
riage act, the church had never ex- 
ercised that nght which it was con- 
tended she could not forego without 
derogating from her dignity. — All 
foreign marriages previous to that 
pt riod 
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period were celebrated according to 
the /ex loca; and all marriages duly 
celebrated by a priest, whether of the 
charch of England or of Rome, were 
binding. 
the speech of the noble prelate, in 
which he had deplored the hard tate 
of the clergyman who by this bill 
would be deprived ot his fees, all he 
(lord Holland) had to say in reply 
was, that the bill provided they 
should have their fees. But, said 
the noble prelate, those for which 
the bill provided are only the actual 
dues, and that beyond these dues it 
was usual for parties to give a small 
vratuity on the solemnization of mar- 
riages, Which formed a considerable 
source of emolument to the oft- 
crating clergyman. Well, it might 
be so: but was it not at least as 
Likely that an unitarmn would be 
Willing to bestow as large a gratuity 
when he had his marrage solemnized 
and registered in such a manner as 
should satusfy the seruple of is con- 
scrence, as when it was performed in 
a manner irksome and painful to his 
teelings ? 

It was sand, too, by a noble lord, 
why should we grant this favour to 
unitarians alone—why was it not 
vranted to every other sect ? After 
the answer which had been given to 
this by the noble pre sident of the 
counenl, he (lord Holland) would not 
take up the time ot the house any 
more than by saving./merely because 
the others did not ask’ for it, and they, 
the unitamans, did. He could not 
help thinking the unitanians were 
very hardly dealt with, Uf general 
rehet was sought forthem, up jump 
ol the robe and learned lord from 
the woolsack, and « omplaned that it 
He sud that it did 
not appeal what sort ot dissenters 


Was too general. 


they were—whether thev were the 


TES ple t Joanna South ote, or 


As to that pathetic part of 


jumpers, or shakers ; and feared 
the relief were given in this shape, 
they would not be able to make hy ad 
nor tailofit. He therefore proposed 
that it should be postponed until the 
next session, and then that the points 
should be discussed one by one, 
Then, when the next session came. 
the noble and learned lord said, why 
should we give relief to one? He 
(lord Holland) said it was the plainest 
and best way to g1Vve relief to them as 
they came to ask for it. If no danger 
should appear in doing so, he would 
grant it to all; but it did appear to 
him to be the most strange, unpar- 
hamentary, and illogical reasoning 
that could be imagined, to say * we 
won't give you the relief you ask for, 
because there are others who want it 
as much as you, and they do not ask 
for it.”” It might be a very good 
reason for granting the relief to all, 
but ait could be no reason tor with- 
holding it from any. He concurred 
entirely in the principles and state- 
ments of the noble and rev. metro- 
politan, and he thought it but justice 
to him, and to the church of which 
he was an ornament, to say, that he 
thought his objection to altering the 
form of the liturgy was well founded. 
He (lord Holland) would not shrink 
from saying that he thoug!t certain 
parts of the liturgy might be omutted; 
there were parts of it which, if it were 
in lus power to make an alteration, 
he would willingly alter. But high 
as he held the principles of religious 
liberty, he did not think the mem- 
bers of one church had a right to call 
upon those of another to make any 
such omissions: that would indeed 
be making the functions of the 
church ancillary to the dissenters. 
But the measure proposed tothe ho - 
was one purely ministerial and of 

civil character. The law had mac 
the solemnization and registration 
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marriages & part of the clergyman’s 
duty, but it was no part of his eccle- 
wastical function, and the church 
could therefore be in no sense called 
anclarv. 

The noble lord concluded by say- 
ng, that the unitarians, believing as 
they did in the holy scriptures, might 
qv they were as much christians as 
qiy other persons could be. If their 
chnstianity was, as the noble and 
learned lord said, (the phrase he 
thought was something irreverent), 
part and parcel of the law of the 
land, there could be no reason why 
this class of christian dissenters should 
be called upon to do violence to their 
consciences upon one of the most 


interesting and solemn occasions of 


their lives. 

The house divided upon the ques- 
tion of the second reading, when the 
numbers were— 

Content, - 2] | Proxies, }4—35 
Not content, 20 | Proxies, 13 —33 
Majority for the second 

teadding, - - = =- ——— 

Houst oF Commons, April 2. 
—Mr. Grenfell rose to move the 
second reading of the St. Catherine's 
Dock bill. If he had merely con- 
sulted his own inclination, he would 
have abstained from making any ob- 
servations at the present stage of the 
bill; because it was only in a com- 
mittee up stairs that a measure of this 
kind could be discussed with any 
chance of its being properly under- 
ood. As, however, he understood 
that the second reading of the bill 
was to be opposed, he would trouble 
the house with a very few words on 
S present occasion. The object 
a - ogy the public 
aided a « om ss which were 
iio. easary "y the increased, 
tad Was happy to Say, increasing 
‘ade and navigation of the country. 
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would hp Impossible to find any 
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where a more convincing evidence 
of our increasing trade than in a 
paper which he had moved for on a 
former night, and which was now 


lying printed on the table. It ap- 
peared from that paper, that the 
amount of our exports and imports 
in 1798, the period when the three 
existing dock companies were esta- 
blished, was 30,000,000/ — They 
were now 56,000,000. This in- 
crease, so great in amount, had been 
progressive. ‘The paper to which he 
had before alluded showed that. the 
value of exports and imports had in- 
creased in L800, from 30,000,0002, 
which they were in 1798, to 
36,000,000/. ; in 1819 the amount 
was 46,000,000/, and in 1823 it 
was 56,000,0002 This increase of 
trade called for increase of accom- 
modation. The establishment of a 
new dock company would, by open- 
ing a system of competition, enable 
the public to obtain accommodation 
at a cheaper rate than at present. 
The authors of the bill before the 
house demanded no exclusive pri- 
vileges for themselves, and they dis- 
claimed any interference with the 
exclusive privileges possessed by the 
existing dock companies. They 
only desired that they might be at 
liberty to atford additional accom- 
modation to the trade. It was very 
natural that those persons who had 
an interest in supporting the system 
of monopoly which existed for the 
last twenty-five years, should oppose 
the present measure ; but the grounds 
of their opposition were the very 
grounds on which he confidently 
called upon the house to pass the 
bill. 

Mr. C. Calvert opposed the bill, 
not because he was connected with 
anv of the existing dock Companies, 
for he had not a farthing vested in 


any of them, but on the eround that 
there 
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there was at present more than sut- 
fiment accommodation for mer- 
chants, and particularly in the pa- 
rishes of St. John and St. Olave. 
He moved, as an amendment, that 
the bill be read a second time this 
day six months. 

Sur J. Yorke, in ris ing to second 
the amendment, said, that he would 
tire off a squib at the little blue-eyed 
men of St. Catherine's (a laugh), 
who had so much engaged the atten- 
tion of eighteen gentlemen and a 
half. (Laughter.) He said eighteen 
centlemen and a half, because he 
saw that eighteen of the proyectors 
of the new docks had subserbed 
50,0007, each towards the under- 
taking, whilst another of them had 
subseribed only SO,0002 The 
ground on which it was proposed to 
erect the new docks, had been sought 
by the Londondock company twenty- 
four years ago, and refused for very 
cod reasons. If there were any 
grounds for showing greater favour 
to the new dock company than had 
formerly been shown to the London 
dock Company, let the supporters of 
the bill state them. The only reason 
why, im his opmmon, the proposed 
hew Company ventured to ask for 
the land in question, was the death 
of her gracious majesty queen © har- 
lotte, who had departed from this 
world toone infinitely better. Queen 
Charlotte had an mterest mn the land, 
and during her lite there had always 
been an unwallingness to meddle 
with at. [fat had been proposed to 
buald the lox Ks many other place, 
he would have had less objection to 
thy THeASUTE > but as it Was, he Op- 
posed at with all his heart. 

Mr. J. Smith o pposed the bill, 
because he thor Pes that the erection 
of new docks was unnecess iry. 

Mr. M Nina suid, that having 
presented a petition from the London 


dock company against this bill, hyp 
felt it his duty to oppose the me asure, 


So far from new docks being re. 


quired by the trade of London, he 
could state that the London dock 
company had still a great quantity 
of spare room, and had extensive up. 
finished buildings which could Is 
completed if their accommodation 
were required. 

Mr. |? Wilson approved of the 
new bill. 

Mr. lderman Heyqate said, that 
having presented — two petitions 
against this bill, it should have his 
Tost determined Opp SItION. 

Mr. Wallace thought that thre real 
eround of the Opposition was, and 
mdeed it so appeared from paper 
which had been distributed among 
members, from the desire of the East 
and West India, and London dock 
compames, to maintain their mono- 
poly, which was, he thought, mju- 
rious to the general trade of the port 
of London. 

Mr. Grrenfell re plied, and s 
that so far from 10,000 people being 
re quire d to quit their dwellings, the 
whole amount would not exceed 
5,000; and out of 1,100 or 1,200 
— holders in the precincts of ™. 

Catherine, there were 300 who had 
already given their signatures im fa- 
vour of the bill. 

The house divided, when the num- 
bers were — 

For the second reading, 7A- 
\gamst it, 59—Mayority, Lo. 

The Chancellor of the Lxchegue 
moved that the order of the day b 
read for the house resolving  1tselt 
into a committee of supply. 

The order having been read, ane 
the house having resolved itself int 


the said committee, | 

Mr. Herries moved that there 

cranted to his majesty a sum ny 

ceeding 4.8312, for the pa oad ot 
eftras! 


if *\- 
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defraying the civil establishment of 
the island of Newfoundland, from 
the ist day of January to the 31st 
jay of December, 1524. 

The grant was then agreed to. 

17,0002. for defraying the charge 
of erecting a new building at White- 
hall, for the board of trade. 

60,000. for defraying the charge 
of purchasing, together with the ex- 

ses incidental to the preservation 
and_ public exhibition of the col- 
lection of pictures which belonged to 
the late G. J. Angerstein, esq. 

34,450/. be granted to defray the 
expenses of the various outfits and 
charges incurred by sending out 
consuls and vice-consuls to Spanish 
America. 

§20,0002. to defray the army ex- 
traordinaries for the year 1524. 

The next vote was for 106,507. 
to defray the charge of civil contin- 
gencies for the year 1824. 

The above were granted. 

194,497/. was proposed for the 
expense of the disembodied militia. 

Colonel Davies objected to the 
amount of the grant; which, after 
wme discussion, was postponed, 
The house then resumed, the chair- 
man reported progress, and obtamed 
wave to sit again on Monday. 

The order of the day for the second 
reading of the alien bill being moved 
by Mr. Peel, 

Mr. Hume rose and expressed his 
intention to oppose the measure in 
every stage. He moved the follow- 
ing amendment : —** That it appears 
othe house, from the revolution in 
1688 to the year 1793, a period 
during which the tranquillity of the 
‘ountry was entangled and disturbed 
bya pretender to the crown, it had 
not been considered necessary by 

ent to invest ministers with 
the arbitrary power which the alien 


bill confers. That this house feels 
1824] 
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that it would be inexpedient to con- 
tinue the existence of powers so un- 
constitutional, which, even if they 
were not so, could not be exercised 
without cruelty ; and that the prin- 
ciples of this bill are contrary to the 
liberal spirit of the British constitu- 
tion, and hostile to the best interests 
of the civilized world, and in accord- 
ance only with the unprincipled de- 
clarations and tyrannical acts of the 
constitutional despots.”’ 

The Speaker having again read 
the amendment, loud laughter fol- 
lowed, on account of the word *con- 
stitutional’? which was then found 
in it. 

Mr. Hume was about to explain, 
after a second reading of the passage, 
followed by a second peal of laugh- 
ter. (Cries of “ Spoke.’’) He had 
no wish to explain ; all he wanted to 
say was, that there was no such 
word as ‘** constitutional’? in the 
paper, the words were ‘* continental 
despots.”’ 

The Speaker ordered the paper to 
be handed to the mover. 

Mr. Hume presented another copy, 
in which the words stood as he pro- 
posed, 

The amendment was put, and ne- 
gatived without a division. 

. Upon the motion that the bill be 
now read a second time, the Speaker 
declared the ayes to have it. 

A member on the opposition. 
benches said, that the noes had it. 

The house divided upon the se- 
cond reading— 

Ayes, 120 
o3. 

Sir R. Wilson was in the act of 
addressing the house—(the rushing 
of strangers prevented him from 
being clearly heard.) He was under- 
stood to defend the right of the mem- 
bers to express themselves freely 


upon the conduct of foreign poten- 
S tates, 


Noes, 67—Majority, 
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tates, and to repel the contrary prin- 
ciple implied in the observations of 
his hon. fmend (Mr. N. Calvert.) 
‘They were bound to call things by 
their right names. If those sove- 
reigns were tyrants, no gentleman 
could be wrong in designating them 
accordingly. It was not simply their 
rivht to do so; it was their duty to 
use that language towards them which 
would best express the opinion the 
parliament of England entertained 
of their conduct, and to admonish the 
wople of England of the steps which 
mad been taken to give due expres- 
sion to thatopinion. © When his hon. 
friend talked of those sovereigns 
having no means to defend them- 
selves in this house, he seemed to 
forget that they were defended by 
their guards and armies—that irn- 
tated tyrants had long arms, and could 
strike those whom they never had 
seen. ‘The house had no other means 
of exercising its power but those 
strong expresstons of the public feel- 
ing through its agency, which fre- 
cyt utly had the ettect of rescuing the 
victims of extreme and abused autho- 
rity. He hoped that his hon, friend 
would not attempt to deter the house 
from this important exercise of its 
duty. [twas not using the language 
of abuse to those princes, but the 
languave of solemn declaration im 
favour ot liberty, and to prove to 
therm meontrovertibly the general de- 
testation im which thev held. the 
crimes of tyranny, , 

{ purr the progress of the nll he 
would rake only these obs rvations, 
It had undergone very ample dis- 
cussion—tmiuch more disc ussion than 
he had hoped tor—and he should 
have concluded that at was not likely 
that any thing more of weight could 
be added to it, but for that promise 
which fell from the right honour- 
bh ecret iT\ for fore Wn ithairs the 


other day. He hoped that if the 
bill did pass, it would be presented 
to the public under more favourable 
circumstances of justihcation than 
those im which it stood at present, 
The argument was now considerably 
simplified ; the bill was no longer 
defended upon the ground of power 
inherent in the prerogative. Wii, 
on the other hand he was equally 
ready to admit, that although the 
right of foreigners to land on these 
shores had been always allowed, the 
night of regulating that reception, 
and the residence of those who were 
received, must remain with the pare 
liament. The mght of passing a law 
to regulate the reception and resi- 
dence of aliens, could not be se- 
riously questioned ; the only question 
was, as to the policy of passing such 
a law under the present circumstan- 
ces of the country. 

He concluded that no gentleman 
in the house would deny parliament 
that power. Every country must have 
a right to pass bills of exception and 
exclusion, and more especially as 
they went to control the nghts of fo- 
reigners to land and reside, seeing 
that that power was to be considered 
almost in the light of an European 
law: but the subject for their con- 
sideration was, the policy of the mea- 
sure at the present time, ‘Their an- 
cestors well knew that they had the 
right, but they seldom used it; 
thinking, as it would appear, that 
the disadvantages greatly outweighed 
any benefits to be attained by the 
use of it, because of the facilites 
which it would have atlorded to an 
oppressive government to cover 18 
rngvours under the pretence of watch- 
ing strictly over foreigners. Every 
one who had travelled in_ foreign 
countnes knew, that with respect to 
nations, character is power, and that 
England was particularly strong ™ 

that 
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that kind of power. This bill had re- 
ceived modifications, tt was said, for 
which he was not at all thankful —he 
thought they were against the general 
neiple for which he would con- 
tend. It was said that, mm its present 
form, no less than 9,000 foreigners 
had been withdrawn from its ope- 
ration: he disliked it so much the 
more. H those 9,000 were rich fo- 
reigners, they would tend greatly to 
lessen the opposition to the bill. He 
would rather that all should be in- 
cluded in it. With a bill so ob- 
noxious in its principle, the wider 
the extent of operation the better ; 
because the general sense of indig- 
nation and injustice to which it 
would give rise would be so much 
more powerful in its mantfestation. 
As to the statement which had been 
hazarded, that this power had never 
been abused, he could not allow the 
asertion to pass uncontradicted. 
He had supported the case of general 
Gourgaud, who after so many years 
of faithful service to his unfortunate 
master, had been cruelly treated. 
He thought that the conduct of go- 
vernment in refusing him permission 
to land, was nothing less than illi- 
beral and ungentlemanly ; he would 
not attribute it, however, exactly to 
the government, because they were not 
appnised at the moment of what their 
gents were doing, although they 
aterwards justified it. There was 
another case in which he could not 
but think that the power had been 
“ull more abused—he alluded to that 
of baron Eben, who had been ban- 
ished by the king of Portugal after 
“Ateen or seventeen years of zealous 
and faithful service; and yet govern- 
ment, though they could not charge 
nim with any crime, would not per- 
mrt “wt land, because he was said 
covernm n opposed to the kingly 

entin Portugal. These two 
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cases showed that the powers given 
were liable to abuse, and that they 
had been abused. As to madame 
Montholon and others, excluded on 
the general principle of not admit- 
ting any of the partisans of Buona- 
parte, it was clearly most ungenerous 
treatment for a free government. 
The house should seize this opportu- 
nity of proving to the holy alliance 
and to the people of Europe, that all 
those bonds which had unhappily 
united them for a time were now dis- 
solved—that the interests of this 
country were no longer interwoven 
with their system. No opportunity 
could be more favourable for that 
purpose than the progress of the bill 
now in discussion. An opinion pre- 
vailed abroad, that this bill was pass- 
ed at the instigation of the holy alli- 
ance, and that it could not be repealed 
without their consent directly ex- 
pressed. He hoped that the house 
would prove most fully and satisfac- 
torily that the opinion was ground- 
less; and to give them an opportu- 
nity for so doing, he would now 
move, that the bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

Mr. Canning rose, rather for the 
fulfilment of a pledge into which he 
had been seduced a few mghts ago 
by the soft persuasion of the honour- 
able member for Aberdeen (laugh- 
ter), than from any admission that 
he could make of the question re- 
quiring more ample argument; and 
still less did he feel it necessary to 
rise for the purpose of making any. 
acknowledgment that 1n the expres- 
sion which he had given on any 
former occasion of discussing the 
principles of this bill, his own sen- 
timents required any, even the slight- 
est qualification, The honourable 
gentleman, in a style half compli- 
mentary to him, and half composed 


of serious censure on the measure 
itself, 
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itself, had done him the honour to 
oppose the principle of the bill to 
that which he deemed to be the 
general character and genius of his 
(Mr. Canning's) policy. The ho- 
nourable gentleman might therefore 
be subjected to some surprise it he 
were at once to declare his senti- 
ments upon the bill. If, however, 
the honourable gentleman should 
find any thing contradictory to the 
opinions which he (Mr. Hume) had 
formed of him (Mr. Canning) in the 
arguments he was now about to use 
in support of the measure—if he 
should tind any thing which he 
might conceive to be opposed to the 
opmnions which he (Mr. Canning) 
had himself professed, he would en- 
able the honourable gentleman to 
thread those contradictions—to re- 
concile those seemiuig contrarieties 
in his (Mr Canning’s) expressions, 
by producing, in one word, the clue 
of the labyrnth—the shiboleth of 
Ins (Mr. Canning’s) polities and 
views upon this and every other pub- 
he question; and that word was 
England.” (Cheers.) His) wish 
was only that of being found siding 
on all divisions of opinions with the 
interests of lus country. (Cheers.) 
He was desirous of disclaiming the 
consideration of all questions attect- 
ing other states—whether they re- 
carded the material interests of ther 
states, the wishes of other voverm- 
ments, or the feelings of other peo- 
ple, except as far as those wishes, 
those fe lings, and those inte rests 
concurred and consented to the safety 
and the interests of England. Loud 
che t rs.) 

Vs rhaps of all questions ever ayi- 
tated by discussion within those 
walls, this was the one which was 
most subject to sutter trom the reieh- 
ing vice of all discussion at this day 
—the vigour of exaggeration. If it 


were to be stated d priori withou 
reference to times and circumstances, 
it would be thought so monstrous 
and absurd as to be sutticient to ex. 
cite the whole community to arms, 
‘To hear the question disputed, that 
the state had the power of regulating 
the reception of foreigners upon our 
shores, and their abode after landing, 
was that which could not be receiv. 
ed seriously by any who should hear 
it argued as a general proposition ; 
and yet all the intlammation of the 
debate had been raised by coupling 
this assumption with some proposi- 
tions as to the conduct of the sove- 
reigns of Europe. 

He feared that he hadto forfeit some 
of the good opinion, and much of the 
complimentary expression, of the 
honourable gentleman, when he ad- 
mitted, that of the two classes of 
argument which had been chietly in 
use in the course of the discussion— 
the one devoted to ascertain the prin 
ciple of the measure—the other more 
conversant in the details—he was 
inclined to give most consideration 
to those which confirmed the princi 
ple; and the principle once estab- 
lished, though it might after be shown 
that there were errors which accom 
panied the exercise of it on particu- 
lar occasions, it was still good tor all 
times and circumstances, that being 
a principle of that force and gene- 
rality it could not be done away, and 
that the details must consequently 
form but a secondary consideration. 
He said that the right must have ex- 
isted, and must continue to exist, at 
all times and under all! circum- 
stances; he did not therefore say, 
that at all times and under all ci- 
cumstances the power was equally 
appheable. But he would say, net 
meaning to take the power of the 
crown apart from the authonty of 
parliament, that if it were found thet 


ne 











no such power as that of constrain- 
iag aliens more than natural-born 
subjects existed, and upon any new 
and unexpected emergency the want 
of that power should be felt, that 
would be such a state of things as 
ought not to be allowed to exist, 
even if this temporary bill should 
expire ; and he trusted that expire it 
would, without another renewal. 
‘Loud cheers.) He repeated his 
earnest hope and expectat ion, that it 
would expire without another renew- 
a. (Cheers.) But even im that 
case, with respect to the principle of 
power, government, of whomsoever 
composed at the time, would not do 
its duty if it suffered the principle to 
lapse into annihilation, or if by neg- 
lect they should afterwards allow the 
power itself altogether to escape from 
their hands. (Cheers.) 

He hoped after this that he should 
not be taunted by the honourable 
gentleman with the accusation of 
throwing any thing out as a lure for 
populanty, when he thus candidly 
avowed that his only consideration 
was how to preserve the principle of 
the measure ; and that being once 
effected, that he was little anxious 
about the details, and was not at all 
disposed to undertake to show how, 
by whom, and on what particular 
occasions, that power should be now 
exercised. When he said * now,” 
ne wished not to be misunderstood. 
Much argument had been wasted on 
the question of situation : honourable 
fentemen had gone back to former 
umes to show that the power was or 
was hot in the crown, without the 
parliament; and in his opinion the 
precedents produced were equally 
“mong in proof for either side of that 
agument. The power had undoubt- 
tly been exercised by the crown— 
ae with, sometimes without, 
*® Consent of parliament : but it was 
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absurd to be drawing comparisons 
between the exercises of power, with 
regard to the different parts of the 
constitution now, and in former 
times. Suppose a precedent were 
shown of Henry VIII. having exer- 
cised this power with the consent of 
parliament, would that imply the 
least resemblance between the con- 
stitutional functions of parliament 
then and at the present? What! 
would they call that a constitutional 
exercise of power, in the received 
sense of that expression, as applied 
to parliament at this day—that par- 
lament which voted the king's pro- 
clamation laws? Could that be 
deemed a constitutional decision ac- 
cording to the meaning of the term 
as it stood now? The parliament 
then was without any control what- 
ever: it was only in the nature of a 
larger council, with no more power 
of restraint than existed in the privy 
council. But he himself did not 
want the argument, idle as it was to 
talk of the constitutional restraints of 
the parliaments of those times. He 
did not wish to prove that the power 
was originally with the crown, that 
it was inherent in the prerogative, and 
that it did not inure to the parlia- 
ment. It was matter of perfect in- 
difference to him, whether it inhered 
in the crown to be exercised by the 
crown, or in the crown to be exer- 
cised with the consent of the parlia- 
ment ; or if it were lodged first with 
the parliament to be shaped by the 
parliament in its exercise, with the 
assent of the crown as a branch of 
the parliament: there must be a 
power lodged somewhere in the con- 
stitution to deal with aliens, if it 
should be found necessary, more 
summarily than with their own sub- 
jects. (Hear.) 

The question had been argued as 


if this bill would form an exemption 
to 
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to the practice of all other countries. 
It was repeatedly urged how odious 
it would be in them to retain a power 
which for its objectionable nature 
was not claimed by the government 
of other states. The argument was 
quite the other way. England was 
he exception, This country alone 
stood without the continual existence 
and frequent exercise of that power, 
(Hear, hear.) He defied those who 
objected, to produce facts. Show 
him any state in Europe, from the 
most arbitrary to those supposed to 
be the most free—from the highest 
deyree of de ‘spotism, through all the 
range of political inventions by which 
States were governed, down to. the 
most widely spre: ad democracy— 
whether in ancient or in modern his- 
torv, which had ever consented to be 
without the power of controlling the 
abode of aliens more rigidly than 
native subjects. Why, then, was 
this country to be deprived of a 


detence which ho other state ot 


any kind, or at any period, would be 
without 2 W hy was this country to 
divest itself of a power essenth ul to 
its own security, and which occasions 
might arse of bringing necessarily 
into action 2? Another argument used 
by honourable gentlemen opposed to 
this measure was, that the acquisition 
of power over aliens resulting from 
it would be imeconsistent with free- 
dom. Why the experience of all 
history Went the other way. He had 
before said that all governments had 
had this power, but more particularly 
was it exercised by those govern- 
ments which were considered the 
best of ancient times. Look at. the 
ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome. Were ure ntlemen altogether 
to forget their classics on this oeca- 
sion, and ow rlook the lastances 
which they afforded bearing on th: 

case? Let them look at Sparta, 


where the condition of the stranger 
was little better than that of the up. 
fortunate Helot. Look at the polished 
rival of Sparta—Athens ; and what 
was the condition of the alien who 
went to reside there foratime?> He 
was, inthe first place, to put himself, 
during his stay, under the protection 
of some patron ; or, in default there- 
of, was subject to every kind of in- 
convenience. But even under the 
patron, he was lable to have his 
goods sold, and his person sent to 
prison, for non-payment of the alien 
tax. Look at Rome—at ancient 
Rome, in the days of her greatest 
freedom. Was thealien the object of 
any peculiar care? On the contrary, 
he was rather the object ot pee uliar 
ye ‘alousy. It was nec essary that there, 
too, he should pli we himself under 
the protection of some patron ; but 
that did not exempt him from th 
hability be sent from the city 
without notice. Aliens were some- 
times sent out, not by one or two at 
atune, but frequently in whole droves 
together. Why did he mention 
these facts 2 Not for the purpose ot 
urging as reasons why we should 
how act ima similar manner, but to 
show that at all times such a power 
was exercised by those states most 
jealous of their freedom, and that the 
power Was hever held to be at all 
inconsistent with that freedom. Look 
at the practice of this country in an- 
cient tumes. It was true that aliens 
were invited, and peculiar protection 
civen to alien merchants. Whi? 
Why because the only men who 
travelled in’ those days were mer- 
chants. Did it follow, that because 
encouragement was given them, the 
same should be held out at the pre 
seut day? This brought him tt 
notice what was the radical error 0! 
the arguments of gentlemen on this 
question—that they made no distinc- 
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son between the policy ofan ancient 
gate and that of a modern. He 
meant between the policy of a new 
gate and that of an old. At that pe- 
nod of the Roman state, when the 
fight between the Horatu and Cu- 
mati was to decide whether Alba 
was to be Rome, or Rome Alba—at 


that time the adscription of a set of 


aliens among the numbers of Roman 
citizens might be a matter of deep 
expediency, which could not after- 
wards exist. The jealousy of such 


an adscription in a future period of 


the Roman history was not incon- 
sistent with the former measure. In 


the one case a new state approved ot 


what was then expedient ; in the 
other, an old was jealous of what 
it looked upon as encroachment. 
Hear. ) 

Why the rape of the Sabine wo- 
men was considered a measure of ex- 
pediency to supply the wants of the 
young state, but no man would go so 
far to assert, that because such a 
measure had once been expedient, 
it would be equally expedient that it 


should be restored to at the end of 


every dustrum. (Hear, and laughter.) 
Yet it was by confounding two very 
dissimilar epochs in the history of 
states, and arguing the necessity or 
policy of certain measures in one be- 
cause they had been found to exist 
in the other, that gentlemen who op- 
posed this bill had so egregiously 
deceived themselves. Without going 
back to examples of ancient states, 
we had before us a striking instance 
inmodern. Let the house look at 
the two British states which had once 
heen the same people—which_ had 
afterwards separated, and now, by 
their amity, attracted the attention of 
the world as the two greatest and 
most tree states: and here let him 
observe, that when he spoke of, and 
admitted, the freedom of America, 
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he must add, that we in this country 
enjoyed as much freedom as was en- 
joyed there or any other part of the 
world, and that our freedom was 
watched over and protected by a 
monarchy, which, so far from being 
a check, was in reality its best. and 
safest guardian. But look at the 
policy of the two governments : the 
whole object of America was facility 
of admission ; the whole object with 
us was jealousy of admission. ‘They 
wished to increase their leges—we 
wished to secure those we already 
possessed—to prevent them from 
going off, and to prevent others from 


coming to us. ‘The ditterence of 


this policy was not the ditlerence 
between despotism and freedom— 
no: one was the the policy ofa new, 
the other that of an old state. (Hear, 
hear.) 


He would ask, in what part of 


Kurope could Englishmen travel 
with such complete freedom as _for- 
einers could in this? On the con- 
tinent, a man could not move be- 
yond a certain limit) without lis 
passport, as had been truly observed 
by the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sergeant Onslow) ; be- 
yond that limit he felt the chain 
round his leg, which he possessed no 
means of lengthening. He did not 
say that we should adopt that policy, 
but that there ended the comparison 
of this country with other states with 
respect to the treatment of aliens. 
But were the restrictions he spoke of 
contined to one spot of the continent ? 
Were they peculiar to Turkey or 
Russia, or Austria or France, or 
places said to be still more favourable 
to freedom than any ofthese? Why, 
a young Englishman was kept in 
custody some time back for a whole 
night, for galloping at night over the 
bridge of Geneva. What consolation 
would it be to this young English- 
mat, 
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man, who rode over the brdyge of 


Gieneva, and almost shook the little 
republic to its foundation (a laugh), 
whether his 1O1) prise Mmmenit Was ¢ aused 
by the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman’s (sir J. Macintosh’s) frend 
Sismondi, o1 yy his (Mr. Canning’s) 
arithmetical frend sir Francis— Yet, 
after expenencing all the imecon- 
venrence of travelling i foreign 
countries, some young English travel- 
lers returned, end declared that an 
alien bill here would be a disgrace to 
the country. 

He had said thus much of the mea- 
sure asa general principle recognized 
by the states most attached to tree- 
dom, He had looked upon a certain 
power over aliens, as that which 
ought to be possessed permanently. 


He would net go into the details of 


the present bill, or the alterations 
which at mieht or might not be 
necessary to make, iit were to re- 
mai permanently on our statute- 
book. tle would not say whether 
the measure which might be event- 
ually decided upon to supply the 
place of the bill should be a registry ; 
but without entering into any detaals 
Pthat kind, he would repeat, that 
When this bill xpired, at would be 
necessary to untroduce some measure 
with respect to the power which the 
cAoCULVE ought to possess over tor- 
clomers m us country. He was 
utraid, thie li, that he should not Salis- 
ty the honourable member « pposite 
Mr. Hume) when he not only de- 
clured himself in favour of the mea- 
sure betore the house. but of the 
general principle out of which it 
rose. But to come to the ball atse If, 
ya modiheation of the gem ral prin- 
ple, be would contend that it was 
rendered necessary by the circum- 
tances in which the country was yust 


pery yr we d. Hle did rot mye an tO SA\ 


that there was any internal danger 
could arise to this country for any 
thing which foreigners could do in yt, 
as avaiast itself: he believed ther 
was inherent in the Enelish const. 
tution—he meant the constitution of 
every English mind—that which was 
admirably calculated to shake ott fo. 
reign treason, and not sutter itself p 
be moculated with that poison from 
the contamination of which the coun- 
try could have any reason to fear; 
but there was, nevertheless, present 
danger. The danger was, that ther 
was a violent struggle going on be- 
tween principles, and this country 
was the long established, secure, and 
certain asvlum (and long might ut 
continue so) tor the beaten. (Hear, 
hear.) 

He would not say as the motto 
which he had met in Dante—** Hen 
hope may be lad down :"? but he 
would say, that here both parties lad 
down, or at least should cease trom 
hostility ; that this country, whilst it 
attorded a shelter and protection to 
both, should not be the arena for 
the renewal of their hestilities— 
should not be the forge m= which 
each mieht agai arm limselt tor 
the contest. He was anxious tor 
this, not merely for the sake of the 
peace of other countric Ss though the 
peace and umion of nations im amity 
with us should be by no means a 
matter of mnditlerence to us at any 
time: but he was anxious that this 
neutrality should be preserved, tor 
the interest, for the safety of Eng! und 
hae rselt. (Hear.) 

But honourable gentlemen oppo- 
site were of opmion that im this 
struggle England should take the side 
of liberty, unfurl her banner 1n the 
cause of freedom, and take under her 
por tection all those who were favour- 
able to that principle, even thoug® 
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, to their own governments. 
To be sure there were some shades of 
difierence between some hon, gen- 
Jemen opposite and others, on this 
point. Some there were, who we vuld 
* as far as he had mentioned, and 
athers who were not ready to go 
quite so far; but thus much they 
emed to concur in—that, whereas 
a general principle of neutrality had 
heen promulgated by the sé vereign 
¢ England, supported by  parha- 
ment, and echoed by the general 
wice of the people in every part, it 
wasnow proper that neutrality should 
be yviolated—that the wish of the 
sovereign should be counteracted, 
the voice of parhament, and the 
suction of the public opmion, set 


a nought. ‘There were some halt 


dozen who were of this opinion, and 


out of deference to these the voice of 


the sovereign, the parliament, and 
the people, should be set at nought, 
and to gratify them government 
should give up that steady course 
which it had hitherto pursued. But 
etore those hon. gentlemen asked 
that such CONnCE SSIONS should be made 
tothem, they should have first tried 
parliament, not to endeavour to pa- 
ety the contending parties, but to 
resolve that England should place 


itself at the head of all the exiles of 


Europe, and declare itself the advo- 
Cate of their prin iples, and the Zea- 


lous supporter of their quarrels, It 


parhament had consented to this, 
then, of course, not only would the 
present bill be unnecessary, but also 
that other measure, the effect of our 
former neutrality—the foreign en- 
usttnent bill—which an honourable 
member, wise in his generation (Mr. 
Hume), alaugh,) had declared to 
be fraught with so much mischief to 
‘he country. But if parliament could 
have come to such a determination, 
compliance with the wishes of the 
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honourable gentlemen opposite, he 
had little doubt but that in a short 
time they (the opponents of the bill) 
would themselves be obliged to apply 
to the legislature for some such mea- 
sure; for if what they now sought so 
eagerly were to be accomplished ac- 
cording to their desire, we should in 
a short time see nothing im this 
country but armaments fitttue out 
against the despots of europe; for, 
however much it might be reeretted, 
after the trial of strength which had 
been made between the contending 
parties, the power still lay with them 
(the despots). Let him now put a 
case to Ins honourable and learned 
friend (siv J. Mackintosh). He (sir 
J. Mackintosh) had put off his motion 
respecting the recognition of the 
South American states, on the ground 
that this country would consider any 
armament ——— ; 

Sire J. Mackintosh, (across the 
table) —** Any considerable arma- 
ment, while the French army occu- 
pred Spam.”” 

Mr. Canning.—Uis hon. and 
learned friend had made the case 
still stronger in the way in which he 
had now put it— that he would con- 
sider any considerable armament 
fitted out m Spain agaist the South 
American states, whilst the Freneh 
troops remained in the occupation 
of the former, not asa Spanish, but a 
Freneh armament. Now, he would 
ask him, would it not be quite as 
reasonable to consider any armament 
fitted out nan English port to assist 
any of the contending parties, as an 
english armament, as it would he to 
suppose one fitted out in Spain while 
it was occupied only by French 
troops, solely a French force ?— And 
what else, he would ask, could be 
expected to be seen in our ports, but 
such armaments, if the foreign en- 
listment bill were to be done away ? 
They 
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They could not be preve nted. No 
physical means in their power could 
prevent squadrons from bemeg con- 
stantly fitted out here mm aid of the 
South American states. Why, then, 
we should go to war; but it was 
because he did not wish to see this 
country tool d, brurldae d, ch ated ito 
a war so much agaist her mterests, 
Ith ¢ On Sequen e of an abandonment 
of that neutrality which she had so 
loudly proclaimed, that he would not 
give up that power by which it might 
be prevented ; he would not part 
with that power, which, if given up, 
would make England the = starting 
place of the hostilines of Europe. 
( heer, 

It we gave up this power, We ran 
the chance either of ¢ Yposing our- 
elves to the ndicule and contempt of 
Europe, or to the suspicion that we 
did so for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage, in a commercial pomt of 
view, of those Sper ulations to which 
the want of such a measure would 
rive’ TIse’, It was now well known, 
that the tunds ofthe contending par- 
fies were recruited from our Ex- 
change, without reference to any 


her consideration than the security 


ne 
wWhiacly the bert Wet had to otter. In 
the best days of our constitution, it 
Wiis known that hostile aries 
were led by Enelish eaptams: but 
here were the CAPTAINS of benglish 
captains, whose resourees were the 
Sprities cn whieh the power of each 
nde re sted, The an eye raley lent 


to each, and would lend wherever he 


roftoa security, at should the refore 
bre ws ry to trust the neutrality ot the 
country to the morality of m mey- 
lender: for, get md ofthat bill (th 
{ eniistment), and let Ferdi- 
| ‘ | Va itt t eneth, ina 

‘A I i nmosee him, aired by 
apoit { tt ( wv, 2 dd ill 
eXpedition sent from our ports, mak- 


ing another etfort to crush the risip> 
liberties of South America. (Che  } 
It was to prevent such a result that by 
would be unwilling to part with the 
power which the crown at present 
possessed by the acts now in force, 
He did not wish to see England pla- 
cine herself at the head of the free. 
men of Lurope. W hen hie Sald this, 
he trusted he need not again by ex- 
planation guard himselfagainst ly Ing 
supposed to entertam a Contran 
wish, He knew at was imsinuated 
and asserted that the present bill on- 
ginated, not with the Enelish eo- 
vernment, but with the jealoustes of 
some of the continental roverntnent 
Awainst such an assertion, to wh 
not a shadow of probability had bee: 
att mpted to be given, he begyed 
night be allowed to plac e has solemn 
demal.  (Hear.) He reyected t 
Insinuation as untounded and alto- 
(74 ther false, (he used the term int 
personally ottensive manner.) HH 
now declared, in the presence Ot thr 
house, and he was elad that that was 
also im the presence of the country, 
that lughly as he valued the con- 
nexions of England with our toreign 
allies, there was no connexion with 
them, however valuable, wlich hr 
would not most) willingly sacrifi 
rather than originate any one mea- 
sure im that house at the suggestion ot 
aly of those allies, (Cheers. Lh 


only part of the question to which he 
had now to look was, whether th 
Provisions of the act before the hous 
were too large for its object. He 
took th toby ct to be—what ’ The 
punishment of the alien ? The tm- 
prisonment of his person or the eon 
tisecation of his property ? No} 
the enabling the zovernment of ({! 
country to remove trom its shel 
such aliens, whose previous con buct 


r 


or conduct in this country, mig 


have given rise to a yust suspiclo 
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the 
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chat he would abuse the liberty he 
enjoved here. But even against this 
removal, the alien had his appeal to 
the privy council. He did not say 
that such an appeal to the council 
would prove in itself an ettectual 
harrier to his removal ; but it gave 
the affair publicity ; and in this tree 
country, Where they ensured publi- 
city they did that which 1m almost 
every case, and particularly of res- 
ponsible ministers, was a guarantee 
for acting honestly. What could 
they do more, admitting once that 
some such measure as the present 
was necessary ? He would state a 
fact of recent occurrence (within the 
last fortnight), which would shew at 
once the necessity of this measure, 
and the manner in which it was ex- 
ercised. It was his good fortune, a 
short time since, to have discovered 
that a plot was carrying on by some 
aliens in this country, likely 1n its 
nature to prove very injurious to their 
own. It was a plot formidable in its 
md, and by no means contemptible 
in the means by which it was to be 
accomplished. He tmmediately in- 
formed his right hon. fmend (Mr. 
Peel) of the fact, and he traced the 
matter so carefully as to arrive at the 
same information, through his own 
means, as he (Mr. Canning) had pre- 
viously given him. What was their 
conduct on this occasion 2? Did they 
vend the principal parties back to 
their own country to be there ex- 
posed to the irritation of those against 
whom they had conspired ? (He had 
not, and would not state, whether the 
‘onspirators were for a republic or a 
despotism. No; but they'sent for 
‘? principal person engaged in the 
affair, told him that they were aware 
t what he was doing, and gave him 
the names of his ac complices. ‘The 
party admitted the fact without hesi- 
‘ton, They then told him to be 
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more careful of his conduct in future 
—that they would transmit an ac- 
count of the circumstance to his go- 
vernment, but would conceal the 
names of the parties. Did they on 
this occasion resort to the means 
which the act authorized them to use ? 
No; on the contrary, they acted to- 
wards the parties with a lenity which 
they could not expect to have found 
in any other country in Europe. ‘The 
fact he had thus stated was one which 
occurred not a fortnight ago, and 
that, too, at a time when he and his 
nght hon. friend (Mr. Peel) were still 
in doubt whether they should con- 
tinue the present bill or not. ‘That 
occurrence convinced them that they 
would not have performed their duty 
to the country had they not recom- 
mended a continuation of the act in 
its present state, for a time at least. 
Were they, then, he asked, to saeri- 
fice a power, so used (for there had 
not been even the slightest insinua- 
tion of its abuse),—were they, he 
would repeat, to sacrifice such a 
power to the constitutional—or, to 
fall into the mistake of an hon. mem- 
ber—the continental jealousies of 
some hon. gent. on the opposite 
side? A noble lord (Althorp), who 
seldom made any suggestion which 
was not well founded, had suggested 
that a bill might be brought in- (in 
lieu of the present alien bill), by 
which aliens might 1m this country 
be punished for any attempts against 
their own. ‘The noble lord had some 
experience in bills, as he had at pre- 
sent got one (the county courts’ bill) 
on his hands, and he must be aware 
of the many unexpected difficulties 
which sprung up in framing a mea- 
sure so as to meet all objections. He 
would just advise him to try Ins hand 
at a bill, which would subject a fo- 
reigner to tnal im this country for 
treason against hisown. The thing 
would 
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would be new and unprecedented at 
least, Omutting the obyer tions, as to 
publishing the crime, the name of the 
accused, and all the circumstances 
connected with a, be would sull ad- 
vise the noble lord just to try his hand 
ait that, torght after he went home, 
and he would afterwards discover 
that bis county courts’ till was a 
measure light and trivial in its nature 
compared with at. The attempt 
would make him acquaimted with se- 
veral courts with which he was not 
acquaunted before. 

‘That some measure should be de- 
vised by whieh a certain power Over 
shians should be errant dito the « rownh 

tthe expiration of the present law, 
he would repeat; bat in the mean 
pron the 
porita Iple that prevention Wats better 


Thine, the pre sent would act u 


than cure, and he thought et better 
to aet me that way wineh would secure 
the interests off this Country without 
yuculpating individuals, He would 
re peat, then, that mi the present stite 


of the world such a measure as that 


hve fond tlie yous WoULS Hecesnsary, 


What satistactron would at be to any 


lorengn power agaist Which secret 
Combraations were prhottini, and bry 
whom we might be called to account: 
or (ter that was too tumniliating a 
phrase) by whom we noght be ac- 
cused of sulteriuan eh practiees to 
be cared on what satisfaction, he 
would ask, would at be to say that we 
brad catrortt the prarty ° anid Were about 
to try tim by a law ovade tor the pur- 
pm se Such a proceeding would 
not be so much our proper policy as 
to take means by wiliueh the pT sae hee 
maturtit ty prevented iltovether. He 
acithitted that, aes dingy to the pre- 
sent baw, the mnocent was often sub- 
yet to moonvenirence as well as the 
be the ethect of 
by the very nature 


— 
~ 
- 
4 


runiity 


iil weneral Laws 


of them, the innocent must be sub. 
yected to inconvenience, — ‘Tp detect 
the guilty, it would be necessary to 
cast the net very wide. 

He must, before he sal down, pro. 
test against another species of exag- 
vyeration which he found to exist op 
this question. He meant that dis. 
position to take it for granted, thar 
all foreigners who tled trom their own 
country to seek an asylum in this, 
must be heroes or patriots of the fins 
water, Did gentlemen remember 
the ancrent yealousy winch existed 
with respect to) the coming of fo. 
rereners ito this country? Did 
they remember — 


London, the needy villani socom 
Lhe sink and sewer of Matis audot K 
\mongst some of tacse wentry, flor 


whom such te nder sympatliies wer 
now expressed, there were to be 
found pPLiapos and (pute k clo lors, ** ef 
id genus omne,” a strikine ilustra- 
tion of which was to be seen im a re- 
cent case at Manchester. He by no 
means mntended to convey an un 
pression that all aliens were of this 
but he thought that 
when ventlhemen on the other sue 


deseription ; 
assumed that all ahens coming here 
were heroes and patriots, he liad as 
cron a right to assume that they wer 
of quite a ditferent description. He 
would then state mn conclusion, under 
all the crreumstances, that not a lithe 
was or could be msinuated mi th 
way of abuse of the power, and that 
i was necessary it should be con- 
tinued im ats present state for a time 
log r; but at the end of that time 
we should return to some more mild 
system Of legislation on the subject, 
always reserving to the executive 4 
certain power over aliens : for the 
house would all perform thei duties 
to the public J they left the govert- 


nent without the means of protecting 
the 


























































che country from the dangers to 
wich he bad adverted, (Loud 
cheers. ) . 

Mr. Tierney felt it necessary to 
dier a few remarks to the house after 
the extraordimary speech of the right 
hon, gent., 1 which he (Mr. Can- 
ning) had throughout defended the 
mill, and yet expressed his readiness 
‘abandon it fora mere mild mea- 
wre. If ever he had heard a speech 
fan hour and a half long in that 
house, in which the speaker more de- 
adedly looked one way and rowed 
yother, it was that which the right 
von. gentleman had just: delivered 
hear, and a laugh) ; and if he (Mr. 
lierney) were one of the right hon. 
vatleman’s followers in that house, 
he should think that on the present 
ceasion he might vote against: his 
patron without much risk of giving 
ence. (A laugh.) ‘The right hon. 
ventieman had charged gentlemen 
t that (the opposition) side with the 
ngure of speech—exaggeration ; as 
f he himself had not condescended 
to borrow a little from fancy in the 
course of lus address. Why the right 
honourable gentleman's speech was 
tul of fanciful images—of aliens 
coming over im thousands and thou- 
wands, fitting out armaments, and 
then taking (as the sailors say) a 
'resh departure, to conquer their own 
ountry, (Hear, hear.) The house 
tad heard these fanciful statements, 
id they had also heard the right 
wn. gentleman charge others with 
making too free a use of the figure 
—xaggeration ; but the mght hon. 
ventleman stated that his object in 
‘upporting this bill was to support 
‘he interests of England. The house 
Nad the advantage of hearmg this at 
‘eoond-hand—the right hon. gentle- 
wan having already announced it at 
a travelling parties which 

4a got round him in his late tour, 
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It was stated in the hearing of the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
Plymouth, and no douvt ihey must 
have been astounded at the declara- 
tion then, as the house were now. 
Buthe (Mr. Tierney) would take the 
nght honourable gentleman's own 
text, and say that he would also sup- 
port the bill for the interests of 
England, provided it could be shown 
that it really tended to improve such 
interests ; and if any member should 
be able to prove this to his satistac- 
tion, he should have his vote: but 
no man should have lis vote in 
support of the measure until that ten- 
dency of the bill was clearly demon- 
strated, (Hear, hear.) . 

Looking at the right hon. gentle- 
man’s observations, at struck him 
(Mr. Tierney) as if he was not half 
SO friendly to the measure as he had 
pretended (hear); for, having raked 
all foreign and ancient history on the 
subject—atter having ransacked the 
annals of the ancient republics— 
(the home secretary having already 
gone through the whole history of 
England on the question)—after all 
this trouble, it turned out, that it was 
only within the last fortnight that the 
right honourable gentleman had 
made up tis mind to bring: it for- 
ward at all; andthen even that was 
owe to one of the luckiest accidents 
mthe world. (Hear, and laughter.) 
He (Mr. Tierney) would not follow 
the right honourable gentlen tan into 
his disquisition of ancient lustory : 


he would come to that period of 


English history--(which was, after 
all, the only one that had any thing 
to do with the matter) —h> would 
come to that part of it which he 
looked upon as its best—'ne meant 
the period since the revolutr on, Since 
then, what had become of the prin- 
ciple for which the mght | ionourable 


member had contended 2 Had _ the 
right 
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right hon. gentleman lived in those 
times, he would have been quite in 
a fever: he would have thought that 
every forcig ner he met was some 
enemy in disguise come to destroy 
the country. Really, from the man- 
ner m which this measure was In- 
troaduced to this house, and afterwards 
supported, it would appear that there 
had been some composition on the 
subject. Some of the old ministers, 
atte hed to old opimons—though the 
oldest of those opimions might be 
traced to the last twenty-five years— 
were alarmed at the alteration which 
seemed hkely to be made i their 
pole % ™ \\ hi at said they to their 
new colle avues, ** are we to be en- 
Here you are 
come atmonyest us with your hew 


tirely abandoned 2 


fangled notions, your lberal feelings, 
and your inquiry ito Chancery 
courts (loud laughter) : we shall be 
Won't you 


rive’ US something to preserve us 


complet ly thrown out. 


from a total loss of pubhe opmion 2" 
* Well,” 
will you have?” * Oh! give us 
the alrenm bill.’ ** Well, take it for 


a ~~ of Veaurs or So; but at the 


said the colleague, * whit 


end « t thas time at must be modi- 
frend. ‘And thes have got it (con- 
tinned sr ‘Therney), “and Pdo not 
wee thatatas likely to do any injury 
to the ccuntry—tor they are not likely 
to abuse at: nor do T think it of any 
divant we ty tha Ih, except to show 
that they are not entirely beaten, and 
foouive the In ahh op preorth nity of wor- 
ryt Some poor devil of an ahen, 
if they 1 ld feel so ‘nclined.’ : 
at ar, be ar, and laughter. 

Vhe meht honourable gentleman 
led to conte nd, that the 
called for by any enist- 
\ It fore Sher tlocked 
hither in thousands, the rm the power 
bn eonsidered hot unreason- 
e; but when they came ino in 


dribblets, one now and one then, 
they could not possibly call for } 
exercise of the powe r which was now 
demanded. Foreigners must con, 
here either as emussaries for foreigy 
purposes, or as fomenters of discon. 
tents here. Any danger, as likely 
to arise from the latter, had been 
fully disclaimed 1n the king's spee h 
and in that of the mght hon. gent, 
and any object which they mig ii 
hope to gain in the former character 
would be defeated by the foreign en- 
listment bill, to which, by the way, 
the nght hon. gentleman had advert- 
ed as fully as if it were a measur 
then before the house. 

Mr. Canning (across the table.) — 
It was alluded to in the debate. 

Mr. Trerney. — it might have 
been, but it was not made the sub- 
ject of any motion. 

. Mr. Cunning.—lt was mentioned 
by the hon. member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hume.) 

Mr. Tu rney. - Oh ' 
nund his saying it.”’  (Laughter.) 
Mr. ‘Tierney continued.—But to re- 
turn to the subject to which he had 
adverted, namely, the possibility of 
foreigners fitting out armament 
from this country against their own 
vovernments, In the — first place, 
how were they to get men? He 
should like to know to whiat dest rp 
tion of persons these forengner 
could oo who would not CIVe them 
© This is a bad time 


l did not 


this answer: 
for you to ap ply to us for such a 
purpose ; ; we have got pi nty ol 
work, and we shan’t get halt as 
much by going with you as we shall 
by staying at home.”” | (Hear, hear.) 
They night, too, add This is a 
bad time for applying to us to serve 
any party purposes; party 1 this 
country is nearly extinct, and many 
persons think that the opposition 
are playing booty, because they do 
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not make a greater stir.’ (Hear, 
and a laugh.) The danger which 
the nght honourable gentleman up- 
prehended = was merely imagimary. 
The foreigners who came to this 
country arrived here as fugitives, 
and it was a new and painful thing 
for him to hear it stated, as a ground 
fr watching those persons with jea- 
lous, that they were likely to enter 
to machinations against the go- 
vernments which had oppressed them. 
Hut it was said, that such machina- 
vous would be dangerous, inasmuch 
as they would involve this govern- 
ment in difticulties and disputes 
with foreign powers, whilst it) was 
professing to observe — the strictest 
neutrality. Now he wished the Bn- 
ush government to act) impartially 
on the principles which it professed. 
He thought that the holy alliance, 
and all the proceedings of the dif- 
ferent congresses which had been 
held, were machinations against the 
iberties of the people of europe. 
Hear, hear.) 

The crowned heads who com- 
posed those congresses had evidently 
bound themselves together to crush 
uberty wherever it might arise on 
the continent. (Hear, hear.) Had 
the British government remonstrated 
with foreign ministers against. the 
machinations of their masters 2 Had 

said that their proceedings were 
likely to endanver the peace of Ku- 
mpe? Not at all. (Hear.) The 


machinations which government were 


Willing to put down were those of 


the oppressed agaist the Oppressors, 
not those ot the Oppressors against 
the oppressed, (Cheers.) He really 
should like to know what the right 


won. gent. thought any number of 


Meighers who sought refuge in this 


( untry could by anv possibility 
‘cMeve, The right hon. gent. had 
“ad, that loans were easily obtained. 
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To be sure they were, when good 
security could be given. (Laughter.) 
But the experiment had been tried, 
not whether the poor foreigners who 
had recently arrived in this country 
could get loans, but) whether they 
could procure a small pittance from 
the generosity of individuals to sup- 
ly their pressing necessities ; and 


© Was sorry to say, that the result of 


the experiment had not been very 
flattering. (Hear) 
On the other hand, it was noto- 


rious that loans for the assistance of 


crowned heads could be procured 
very easily in this country. Was it 
possible to apprehend any danger 
from the circumstance of four or five 
unfortunate foreigners meeting in 
their garret to talk over the miseries 
which they had endured from their 
oppressors 2 Was the house of com- 
mons to be called upon to pass a law 
like that proposed, im order to pre- 
vent four or five such unhappy per- 
sons as he had described from dis- 
cussing whether they might not by 
some romantic attempt rescue their 
wives and families whom they had 
left behind them from the evils 
which they were endurmg ? (Hear, 
hear.) It was most repugnant to 
English feelings to pass the bill upon 
such grounds. He (Mr. Canning) 
had, however, spoken with creat gra- 
vity of a discovery which had been 
made within the last fortmght of a 
plot which had been formed by cer- 
tain foreigners against some foreign 
power. He would do the night hon. 
gent., and the right hon. secretary 
for the home department, this justice, 
that he believed them to be utterly 
incapable of degrading their country 
so far as to establish in it a system 
of espronnage against poor foreigners 
here. (Hear.) The information, 
then, which had led to the discovery 
of the plot must have come from 
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some foreign minister. He was sure 
of this, because he was convinced 
that the nght hon. gentleman would 
be above adopting the miserable 
course of tracking the footsteps of in- 
dividuals, of whose names he kept a 
register. But what had happened 
with respect to the plot in question ? 
The right hon. gentleman said, that 
he acted a kind part with respect to 
the conspirator who had been 
brought before him. He remon- 
strated with him ; told him he knew 
his accomplices, and gave him warn- 
ing that, of he did not abandon the 
course in which he had embarked, 
he would be sent out of the country. 
Why could not all this have been 
done without the alien bill 2 (Hear, 
hear.) 

If the plot had been discovered 
when no ahen bill was in existence, 
the ngit hon. gentleman might have 
informed the government aguinst 
which the conspiracy was directed 
of the circumstance, and that was all 
that had been done im the present 
rstinee, (dn this ont asion, there- 
fore, the alren act had been of no 
ethene \. The prrtrne Iple On which 
the bill was founded was, that machi- 
nations earred on in this country by 
foreigners against their own govern- 
ments were dangerous in the eve of 
the British law, and by passing the 
till government took upon itself the 
task of watching the acts of fo- 
rewners, not because they were in- 
jurious to our socety, but because 
they were hostile to those who had 
OpPpress dthem.  (Hear.) 

He had before observed, that fo- 
rengners mm this country were not very 
likely to be able to effect. much 
against ther Soveriments by HeANS 
of money or arms: but they wen 
able to imyure those governments a 
yreat dealin one wav—he meant by 
Hear, hear. Most 


publications 
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of the continental governments were 
of that description, that the greatest 
injury which could be done to them 
was to tellthe truth of them. (( heens) 
Was it not very probable that foreign 
powers would make an application 
to prevent such publications from 
issuing from the press by sending 
those who were inclined to compose 
them out of the country. ‘The nght 
hon. gentleman shook his head ; but 
such applications might be made, 
and he had no doubt that they would 
be made. Andthen would arise the 
danger of war, which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman was so wirious 
to avoid, if those applicatious were 
not attended to. No pr rsons could 
ditter more than the mght hon. gen- 
tleman and those with whom he came 
in contact on the other side of tly 
water. The right hon. gent. sad, 
that it was the poliey of thus country 
to acknowledge the South \menean 
states when they should become 
clearly independent of the mother 
country: but the French minister 
said, that to act inthat manner would 
be to sanction the principle of revo- 
lution. Hegave the right hon. gent. 
credit for having treated such an ar- 
gument with the contempt which tt 
merited, and instead of condescend- 
ing to discuss the point, passed, as it 
were, to the order of the day. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The difference of opimon to 
which he had just alluded, was very 
strikingly exemplitied on the subject 
of the late attack upon Spain. He 
beheved that the night hon. gent was 
sincere in the disapprobation which 
in the warmth of his heart he had 
last session expressed against the in- 
vasion of Spam. But how was that 
invasion regarded by the French go> 
vernment 2? It had recently bee n 
proc laimed to the world in the speech 
of the king of France, with a degree 


' 
; 








of effrontery, and he would add of 
impiety, (hear, hear) never betore 
witnessed, that providence had been 
eased to bless his endeavours in 
the “ most generous as well as the 
most just of all enterprises’’—mean- 
iag the invasion of Spain. (( heers.) 
Suppose one of the Spanish emi- 
crants in this country were to be in- 
ated to write a pamphlet on the 
subjectof the kingof France's speech, 
and to show what was the real nature 
of the Spanish war, and to express 
himself with regard to his most 
christian majesty not in such deco- 
mus terms as he (Mr. Tierney) was 
welined to observe towards him in 
that place—if the king of France 
were to complain to this government 
on the subject, and there were no 
alien bill in force, munisters might 
ay, “If you are aggrieved, you 
must seek your remedy by English 
law, the executive power can do 
nothing for you.’? But ministers 
could not give that answer whilst the 
alien act was in existence, because 
the French government would imme- 
lately say, ** You are bound to 
comply with our wishes, because you 
nave established the principle that 
you are to interfere to put down all 
machinations against our govern- 
ment.” He did not know whether 
te had made himself understood 
upon this point.  (Cheers.) 
lt struck him as being a question 
f deep importance, and he implored 
the house to act as the supporters of 
mhsters, and not to pass a bill, the 
elect of whic h would be to render 
‘hem liable to the very danger from 
which they (ministers) thought it was 
“alculated to protect them,—namely, 
‘he danger of being embroiled with 
‘ore powers on the subjeet of 
ahens residing in this country. (Hear, 
at.) He had really been surprised 


* hear the nght honourable cen- 
[ 1824, " 
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tleman talk of the probability of 
reat captains and heroes coming 
over to this country, and fitting out 
mighty armaments against foreign 
governments. If there was one ho- 
nourable gentleman in that house 
who could believe that, he would do 
very right in voting for the bill. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more incon- 
venient than to find all of a sudden 
a vast fleet assembled at Plymouth, 
having come God knew whence, and 

going God knew whither, (Laugh- 

ter.) But he had no doubt that 

some individual who knew the man- 

ner mm which a fleet was got together 

—who was aware that im order to 

effect that object it was necessary to 

publish advertisements tviting con- 

tracts for provisions, stores, &c¢.,-— 

would comfort the right hon. gent., 

and tell him that he needed not to 

be under any apprehension on that 

score. (Hear, and a laugh.) 

The right honourable gentleman 
had certainly performed his part most 
ably for his colleagues. (A laugh.) 
He had given them a speech with 
which, under all circumstances, 
he thought that they ought to be 
very well pleased. (Laughter.) But 
throughout the whole of his speech 
the rignt hon. gent. had taken care 
to show that the alien act was not a 
thing of which he greatly approved. 
He treated it as a drue which was 
poured down his throat, and hoped 
that the dose would not be repeated 
two years hence. He contended 
against the principle of arming go- 
vernment with powers to meet a 
case that might possibly arise. He 
thought it the wiser course for go- 
vernment to wait till a case should 
arise which might require extraordi- 
nary powers, and then to apply to 
parhiameut for assistance. He hoped 
that the right hon. gentleman would 
inform the house what powers the 

T aliens 
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hens m this country would Possess 
t castur lane thy peace ol by repre 
it the amen act were allowed to ex- 
jpire’. It that nigel honourable gene 
them made out a cu Tt ¥e tl dan- 
er, be (Mr. Tierney) would give 
jim tos hearty vote m favour of vo- 

rratbenit, he Vids, however, Sutrs- 
ned that there was no danger to be 
ipprehends d, and that the alen ball 


1 
laad ats ortgin on the restless ambi- 


Treen to Use the mildest plarase ot 


« sovererns of the Contument. The 
wht honourable se retary for to- 
remem ooftfarrs had) disclammed this. 
the had saad that he would submot 
tone chretation trom foreman powers, 
He belewed the meht hon. went. 
whiers tre nd SO), But thie rit he 
reouratyl remit. had tet orenated 
the alrem act: be had found at ex- 
mstihe Whrete tie coon ite othiee, 


heary tear), and liow oat bread been 
itrend ced as a part of Thhe’ prOnne’y (1 

vernment, he, ofeo rse, could hot 
Know. Ele (Mer. Trerneyv) believed, 
that at what was called the settle- 


ment of | Urope, after the tallot Na- 


poleon, the great luropean powers 


Thine entered phite> ain acreement—tlre 
dia bot, Of COUTSe, leah awh aeree- 
mentona stump that liberty should 


bye cry hea] every Wher that if Wiis 


jm) tble te crush it. Lhecar. 

bor this atow that this country 
bad peent obuindreds of narthion 
Cheer - fort owas, that they 
had restored the Bourbons. “Phe 
the Bourboms) found they could met 


naiitain ther newly accurred power 


ess thev were assisted by extraor- 


dinary means. ‘They, therefore, ad- 
ed the Bintish veTuiment om 
‘ ’ \ 

‘ - Ye | ve pode hid 
Te ‘ \t I }) rly ONS 

: i 

iT ? i! iit ‘Ts } ‘ { 
t Niehis, W Lala 1th 1, Cap 
Pyary , ; ‘ ‘ 
bith af t _ Lida Tye Wiil Tevey 

r } Ve tres 


sovernment, what can you de 2” 
This berng the case, it was deter. 
mined that no persons who wer 
obnoxious to the contunental coverp. 
ments should be allowed to {) 


refuge me ieneland. He Was as ©. 
tished that that was the orgin of thy 
alien act as that he was at that mo. 
ment speaking, (Cheers.) It was 
( xtraord ary that at the present mo. 
ment, when this country was at peac 
with all the world—when our situa. 
Hon Was prosperous—when every 
man Was contented—when all do. 
mestic ditterences had subsided, and 
when there were no grounds { 

alarm, parliament should be called 
upon to pass a bill whieh had » 
other object than to prevent England 
trom beme the asylum of the op 
pressed, He Was GPNrous that the 
character which hineland had ac- 
quired of being an asylum: tor the 
oppressed of all nations should be 
mantamed, 

It would, he admutted, be a breach 
of neutrality, a the British govern 
ment mvited persons who were plot- 
ting avast ther own Governments 
to come to this country, and sent 
ships to convey them hither. But 
under present circumstances, only 4 
hoted number of alrens tound ther 
wav here to CHO that  treedon 
which they could net obtam in ther 
Wh countries: ana Cr dl torbid that 
in tus life-time the case should ev 
be otherwise. Hlear.) ‘The moment 
an alien set his toot pen the shores 
of England, his chams tell trom him, 
and he became as free as English- 
men, and entitled to all the privie 
loo >; which they enjoved, except 
with regard to certain distributions 
of property, which they were awar 


lve tore they Calie here, that tev 


would not be allowed to possess 
The mght honourable secretary 


? | sa*sd ts 
the home department, howe 


1 
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ould not allow foreigners to enjoy 
those DlessitZs. He set about watch- 
mg them, order to discover 
whether they were engaged im any 
mackmations against their respective 
sovernments. — He would advise 
he right honourable gentleman, 
who must have work enough ot his 
own on his hands, not to undertake 
to be police-agent for other states. 
‘Hear. 
He did not use the term in an 
ofiensive SePlse ° but it really ap- 
peared to him that the information 
respecting the plot. to which the 
agit honourable secretary tor foreign 
afurs had alluded, must have been 
furnished by some foreign power. 
He implored the house, at the pre- 
sent moment, when this country 
was trumphant, prosperous, happy, 
and contented, and all Kurope was 
moved by discontent —provoked by 
the treache ry of their governments, 
by broken promises, and by assu- 
rances of the bestowing of consti- 
tutions never performed,—to  pre- 
serve not a nominal but a_ real 
neutrality, and to deal as fairly by 
the sufferers as by the oppressors. 
This was the only course which 
England could steer with honour 
and advantave. He thought, with 
many other persons, that if England 
nad taken a more decided part a 
short time since, much of what had 
‘appened might have been pre- 
rented. But he would not dwell 
upon that topic: it was wiser. to 
consider the present than to regret 
the - Neutrality was the policy 
Wuch England must adhere to, and 
Ne opposed the alien bill on the 
zmund that it te nded to provoke a 
reach of that neutrality. For the 
he Teasons on whieh the rioht 
onourable gentleman had rested 
Ms defence of the measure, he (Mr. 
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Tie ney) opposed t—namely, for 
the interests of England. (Cheers, ) 
Mr, Canning said that he telt it 
necessary, in consequence ot what 
had tallen from the neht honourable 
ve ntleman, to declare that vovern- 
ment had not received their mtorma- 
tion on the subject of the plot of 
which he had spoken from any fo- 
relen power. (Hear.) ) 
Mr. Trerney begged to ask, whe- 
ther the imformation had proceeded 
from any persons who had been 
employ ed by government to look 
after aliens > 
Mr. Canniny.—** No.’ (Cheers. ) 
Mr. Peel said he would not have 
risen at all that evenine, had it not 
been for the very pointed manner in 
which he had been alluded to by the 
right honourable gentlemen opposite 
(Mr. Tierney). It was not a little 
gratifying to him to find, that after 
all the blame which had been cast 
upon government, and afier the many 
propositions which had been made 
for altering the constitution of that 
house, the neht honourable gentle- 
man himself was candid enough to 
acknowledge, that not only was the 
country trumphant 1 in war, but with 
respect to her internal atlairs she was 
contented, happy, and prosperous, 
(Hear, hear.) ‘The right honourable 
centleman’s arguments agamst the 
act were founded upon two assump- 
tions—with respect to the motives 
of its first mtroduction, and to the 
objects to which it was to be applied, 
now that it had been introduced, 
The right honourable gentleman had 
said, that the alien act wus first pro- 
posed, in consequence of an under- 
standing amongst the sovereigns of 
the content that liberty was every 
where to he put down. He must 
say, that he had never heard of any 
such understanding, and that tor his 
part 
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part no consideration on earth could were just as hkely to plot agains, 
ever have tempted himas an Enghish- foreggn governments as any other, 
man, and a minister of England, to Did not that very circumstance prove 
propose a measure professedly for — that the Inkl was not proposed with 
the ixternal security of this country, — the view of pleasing foreign powers > 
which had been either dictated or ( Hear.) ‘The measure proceeded, 
proposed by a foreign power. (Hear, whether nght or wrong, only on @ 

; 


hear. } 

The object of the bill, according 
to the interpretation of the mght ho- 
nourable gentleman, was to prevent 
the distressed from finding an asylum 
in this country. He could only 
meet that assertion, by stating a well- 
known fact, that im no instance had 
that asylum been denied. The rnght 
honourable secretary then observed, 
that on no occasion had any foreign 
vovernment made an appli ation to 
have an ahen sent out of this country, 
on account of any publications im 
which he might have been concern- 
ed. Tf any such appheation should 
be at any time made, it would meet 
with a tlat refusal. He had been 
cautioned not to allow himself to 
become the poliee-agent of forern 
powers, He trusted that he knew 
lus duty as an English minister too 
well to degrade himself by under- 
taking such an employe nt. (Hear, 


rear, Since he had been in othee, 
he had never had any communica- 
tion whatever on ie ubject of the 
tloem = ball. His views upon the 


it ject raigelat be mustaken bourt Da 


thought the ahen act necessary to the 

ety oof bngland, and on that 
eround alor hie proposed to Cone 
titative af. Phe home urable member 
lor Nouthwark had stated a most ex- 
traomdinary objection to the present 
ball » that at lessened the 
power of the executive by erxacept- 


ine from the « peration ¢ t the mea- 
re all foreigner: who had. resided 
bs riabd for seven Vears, The 

Tit tive nbes wud that those aliens 


reference to) English interests. Hy 
wished that England should) athord 
an asylum for the unfortunate, but 
he also desired that those who avail- 
ed themselves of that asylum should 
not desecrate it. After some further 
observations, the mght honourabl: 
gentleman concluded by entreating 
the house to pass the ball, not for 
the purpose of putting power into 
his hands, but in order to protect 
the mterests of the country. 

The question bem loudly Called 
for, the gallery was cleared tor a di- 
vision, When the numbers were— 

For the second reading, - = 172 

For the amendment,-— - 2 





Majority, = 50 

The bill was then read a second 
tine. 

Hlousk oF ComMoNS, [pri o.— 
1o0,Q0002 was voted for the repair 
of Windsor Castle: and 

lard Palmerston moved the first 
resolution for granting [90,0076 tor 
charges of the disembodied militia ol 
england. 

The resolution was carried; a 
was also a resolution tor granting 
Q1L,7911. for charves for disembodied 
Irish molitia. 

The Chairman reported PPOLTESs 
and obtained leave to sit again on 
Friday next. 

The Chancellor of the bx hequet 
moved the order of the day for guing 
Into a committee on the church 
building acts. 

Mr. Hume wished to know what 


was the nature of the resolution which 
thie 


th 
tel 


SU 
ur 


th 


nie 








the mght honourable gentleman in- 
> ? 
tended to propose : 


The Chancellor of the E xrchequer 
aid, that the re ‘solution was for 
granting 500,0004, to be paid into 
the hands of the commissioners ap=- 
pointed under the acts for building 
new churches, to. be laid out) by 
them in further execution of the pow- 
ers of the said acts. 

Mr. Hume complained that there 
was not any notice given of this vote 
which could have informed any gen- 
tleman of the nature of the proposi- 
ton which was the intention of 
the chancellor of the exchequer to 
make, The mvartable custom was, 
that an estimate should) precede a 
erant; whereas, in this instance, 
there was no mention made of any 
sum of money even in the notice of 
motion ente red on the paper by the 
nght honourable gentleman. The 
notice given was of a resolution. to 
he moved ina committee on church 
butlding acts. 

Mr. Hobhouse was not aware be- 
fore comme down to the house of 
the nature of the proposition, and had 
been so far deceived by the expla- 
nation of the neht honourable. fo- 
reign secretary, that he actually con- 
cratulated himself on being for the 
present nd ofthe discussion. He con- 
cured with his honourable friend 
hear him, who characterized this as a 
mest profligate mode of laying out 
the public money. He would be 
the last man in the house to de ‘ny the 
people of England the means of wor- 
stupping according to the faith and 
dis ipline of the establishment, and 
Wherever those means were now de- 
fective they ought to be fully pro- 
vided, But they ought not to be 
provided for by e \traordinary grants 
of the public money. It was his 


intention, af the chanceilor of the 


Le €) hequie r should }r rsist nm applymy 
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of money, which 
t, considering what 


this ** God-send”’ 
he truly called 1 
an honourable man the emperor of 
Austria was in his payments, to pro- 
pose another plan, far more eligible 


in hisopinion. — It was a plan too “ 
Mr. Pitt's, which ought to make i 
the more estimable with the “ens 
He would propose to lay out the 
900,000 in buying up as many 
rotten boroughs as the money would 
purchase. He was not the mventor 
of the plan — the credit was due to 
Mr. Pitt—but it was a very 
plan; and, unless he deceived him- 
self, he could produce much better 
reasons In support of it than: the 
right honourable gentleman would 
be able to urge respecting his new 
churches. Now if these churches 
were not to be built this year, why 
should the house be called upon to 
vote the money ? 

Sir J. Newport begged the house 
to take notice of a very. singular 
anomaly between the cases of Lreland 
and England. Wlule the popula- 
tion of Treland, composed of tive- 
sixths of catholics, were taxed for the 
building as well as the reparmy of 
churches for the other sixth, who 
were protestant, the people of kn- 
gland, who were protestants, were 
only called on to pay tor the repair- 
ing of the churches, and the public 
at large were taxed for the building 
of them. 

Mr. James said, that a petition 
was now in the course of signature, 
and would shortly be presented to 
the house, against this appropriation 
of the public money. He had no 
doubt there would be many more of 
a similar nature, particularly from 
the dissenters, who entertained strong 
objections to the measure, m none 
of the benetits of which the 'yY were to 
participate. — He therefore hoped the 


chancellor of the exchequer would 
consent 


rood 
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consent to postpone it for a short 
une, 

Mr. anniaAg said, tliat other Op- 
portunities would occur tor discussing 
this measure when at should be be- 
hore the house ma the Hiape of a boll. 

Mri UG. B: nnetcomplamed that 
the estimates had onky been on the 
hands of members eht hours, and 
that it was not reasonable to call upow 
the house to come toa deemron ona 
subject respecting which they had so 
little information. 

Lhe ChanecHor of the kr requer 


rovretted the papers lads ween dee 
hivered at an earher perk d. He was, 
however, far trom: wishuice to ¢ htrap 
the house into crivili ahh Opiniten 
wihnel they had met hod due time to 
consider, Althouwel, therefore, he 
hac bean desirous tee xplaim to the 
commuttee the views he entertamed 
te this ribypect, it would Consent to 
Its Postponement until briday meat: 
md he conelnded by a motion. toa 
that etteet, which was carned. 

Ipre tH— Mr. G. Lamb present- 
ed a petition trom several persons 
who had Deen accustomed to serve 

urors at the Old Barley, praving 
That persons ae used of felony rhavertat 
be allowed to detend themselves by 
counsel, | vd Ipoon thre tabol ‘ ana 
ordered to be prarite cf, 

DEFRNCE OF FELONS BY COUNSEL. 

Vr. Gy. l. mh savd, that the bill 


Wile hy hye how asked teave to bring 


mn, thoueh certainly if was nota no- 
veltv in the bourse . tah trot reese mible 
t} boall for the Sanne Ls oe which 
had formerly been brought on by 
bus homeouralble froened the mien bet 
for Gratway, It was net om Conse. 


qjiwenes of my lithe relies ! Op mon 


Pet wWeene Lilirse tf md hus honourable 
frend, that he now stood, a if were, 
t! t 1} irsalyie ery wed ‘ 

! \ \ by | de. 
«| t ' ‘ 


that he now came forward with thy 
pore sent measure, tlis honourable 
tnend had so dexterous a me thad «ot 
vetting bills through the louse. the 
he had, perhaps, done wr r 
taking this bill out of his hend : 
hut, as he had undertaken the ott 
of piloting at through the horse. ty 
would shortly explain the pots in 
wilieh at dittered from = the bill for. 
nuerly mtroduced by bis lone ra 
frend. “The principal ports ot dit- 
ference were these— his honourable 
tnend contined the allowanee ot 
counsel to such prisoners as were i. 
dicted tor capital crimes hie ex. 
tended at to all prisoners whatsoever. 
His honourable frend had in his 
printed bill—perheps be might have 
mtended to alter itm the Conimatter 
—nserted a clause, authorizimy, th 
judve to assign Counsel to the pri- 
oher, aS mm cases of treason. He 
(Mr. Lamb) made no assignment ot 
counsel by the yudge necessary, Dut 
cave the prisoner the same liberty te 
«leet counsel to speak for him, 
he now possessed in eases of misde- 
meanour and of ewal action. He 
was well ware, that am Proposine 
these alterations my our criminal sv 
Tem, he was running counter to all 
thre prepudices oft the prot ssion te 
which he had formerly had the ho- 
nour to belong; but he proposed 
them to the attention of the house, 
because he thought that the ends ot 
crimimal justice could mot well be 
attamed without them. He knew, 
that though the profession ot thie kaw 
were in general hostile to the hang 
which he wished to make, ther 
Were Thany strong opinions im taveur 


of at given hy those who had long 


belonged to at. Every unlearned 
person that attended our crim 
courts was struck by the untarness 


Of oy present practy . Phe hrst 


mment whieh they mac viper 
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was" Whi do you not give the 
orisoner the same liberty to address 
the jury by counsel that you give to 
his prosecutor 2) And in all the 
discussions which he had heard be- 
‘ween learned and unlearned  per- 
cons on this pomt, a somehow or 
other happened that the unlearned 
person ilways obtained the better ot 
the argument. 

Having now stated what made 
avast his proposition, he would 
roceed to statewhat made forit. — In 
the tirst place, he had the opinion of 
Blackstone m his favour, and im the 
next he had the ancrent practice of 
the constitution itself. tle should 
dwell shortly on this branch of the 
subject ; tor though it was dry, it 
was too important to be passed over 
entirelyin silence. Blackstone, im 
commenting upon the rule that no 
counsel shall be allowed a) prisoner 
upon his tral upon the general issue 
many capital crime, observes, ** that 
itis not at all of a prece with the 
rest of the humane treatment of pri- 
soners by the English law. — For, 
upon what face of reason ean that 
assistance be demied to save the life 
obaman, which yet is allowed him 
in prosecuthons for every petty tres- 
pass. = Nor, indeed, as at, strictly 
speaking, a part of our ancient law: 
lor the Mirror, having observed the 
hecessity of Counsel mi eivil suits, 
“who know how to forward and de- 
tend the CAUSE hy the rules ol law 
and customs of the realm,” rmme- 
diately subjoins, ** and more neces- 
“rv are they for defence upon in- 
fietments and appeals forfelony than 
upon other vemmal causes.” He then 
contended that till the reien of Kd- 
ward I. were allowed to 
Speakan by half of the prisoner on ali 
fases of private wrone, 


counsel] 


lhe honourable gentleman then 
Prorreded to threat 


ratil a 


olserye . 
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late period, the meght of employing 
counsel, and other privileges, om 
cases of high treason, belonged only 
to the crown : ) 
of the treason acts, the crown gave 
up that particular rieht, which it had 
previously retarmed for its protection, 
and the accused was allowed to have 
the benefit of counsel. Still, how- 
ever, 1 Cases of felony, the private 
prosecutor only had the right to call 
im counsel to his awd—that advantave 
was denied to the party prosecuted, 
This was a strange anomaly, when 
the crown had erven up a similar 
right, What he ealled 
house to do at present Was, to tl 


but since the passing 


pron the 


Lup 
a gap between the procecdimes aa 
cases of biel treason and of felony, 
and to allow generatly the employ. 
ment of counsel. Lookime to those 
saves of the law who advocated the 
existing system, he found them, am 
his opinion, more an favour of tts 
abolition, hh COTS! (pe nbee of the ab 
surd reasons which they adduced in 
its behalf, than those who aetually 
opposed the practree, The reason 
eiven by lord Coke m support of the 
withholding the ard oof counsel om 
cases of ygh treason, and whieh wa 
afterwards defended by other lawyers, 
was Clearly lad down by the earl ot 
Nottmoham in the ease of lord Corn- 
walhs. ‘The argument was, ‘* that 
the fonler the ermie am, th 
and plarner the proof oneht to be, 


No other crown reason can lye onye 8 


Clearer 


for the law's refusine counsel where 
life ts eoneerned, than that the evi- 
dence on which the iedividual ts 
soncht to be condemned must he so 
pertectly decisive that all the counsel 
m the world cannot @amsay it.” 
This, undoubtedly, was the best rea- 
son that could be assrerned for the 
practice, Still, however, he would 
sav, let counsel breve mploved oneach 
dleeeler them advanee all that thes 

1] 
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could tor and against the accused— 
let the testimony be sifted and ex- 
amimed thoroughly - and, after all 
this, of the evidence be strong and 
clear— if it were of the desemption 
alluded to by lord Nottingham, the 


result would just be the same as af 


1) counsel had been employed, and 
the public satisfaction would be much 
vreater, The doctrine laid down on 
the trial of Cooke, the regicide, was 
similar to that which he had just ad- 
verted to. The judge there ob- 
served—** That which I have to say 
is this—that the evidence is so clear 
that « very one who hears it under- 
stands it. It is called evidence, be- 
cause itis evident, Itius one reason 
why counsel shall net be employed 
in matters of fact, that the matter 1s 
so plan that every one, both jury 
and commissioners, who hear at, 
must be convinced that the prisoner 
However Spe- 
crous and feasible such a doctrine 


is pustly convicted.” 


mang lit be, it was undoubtedly fraught 
with hardship. Dut at was said that 
the pudge was always counsel forthe 
defendant. He thought it was most 
unfortunate that lord Coke, orany 
other Sayre ot the | w, should have 
pronounced such a doctrine. The 
court could not be counsel for the 
prisoner. at was the duty of the 
court to aet equally and impartially 
for all) parties brought before ait. 
Hear.) Onthis pomt he would re- 
kertoa Speer ho made by Vir. White- 
locke, during the time of the com- 
monwealkth, om the cours of a debate 
winch took place on a motion to ex- 
Clude lawyers from = sitting im that 
house an all tume to com The 
bame of the person who brought 
forward that most horrible motion, wt 
bye nuelht be allowed so to te rin if, 


Ww.) teot Jive ° bait if bpp iret that 
mony observations had been made mn 
t) Prat ) ! Bar yy ctie t ‘ 


allowing counsel to speak for pri- 
soners, and Mr. Whitelocke thus ex. 
pressed himself :-—** In a case of 
sixpenny trespass, you may have thy 
aid of counsel, but where the life of 
a man is concerned, no lawyer is al- 
lowed to speak for him.” It was 
said, that the pudges were counsel fi 
the prisoner, and ought to see that 
he took no wrong: but were they 
not equally counsel for all the parties ? 
Hear.) He (Mr. Lamb) thought i 
would be a very good thing if they 
could erase from every legal work 
the absurd doctrine that the judg: 
was counsel for the prisoner. Then 


was an stance on record, m which 
a judge was so imftluenced by this 
doctrine, that, after a case of child- 
murder had been distinctly proved, 
he directed an acquittal, because the 
counsel for the prosecution had neg- 
lected to ask whether the child was 
male or female—that fact having 
been specitied in the mdictment 
In another case, where the judge put 
certain questions, mn order to render 
the evidence complete, the prisone! 
suid, * Ah! my lord, if you were 
really my counsel, you would not 
have asked those questions.” In 
both Instances, the situation of the 
judge was a most painful one In 
Dyer's Reports it was laid down, 
that we (the court) are to be counsel 
for you (the prisoner ~ sO far as to 
see that all things, on all sides, ar 
conducted with Wnpartiality. It was 
the duty of the judge tw take car 
that nothing but public justice was 
administered ; and, im his epmion, 
the judge who showed all the anxiety 
and acuteness which became. a hired 
counsel, was not performing his duty 
prop rly. If, however, the judge 
actually wished to become the  pt- 
t thie 


tis 


soner’s counsel, he had on 
means, What information had th 


judge to guide him, except the ce- 


in 


fie 








vaitions of the prosecutor ? Many 
~reumstances, known only to the 
onsoners might be most material to 
wis defence, if counsel were employ- 
aj for him, of which the judge must 
be entirely ignorant. The judge 
would receive no information out of 
court; and he must be entirely un- 
acquainted with various points which, 
‘ cross-examination, might be of 
creat importance to the accused party. 
How, then, could the judge be coun- 
vl for the prisoner? He would ad- 
mit, for the sake of argument, that 
an impartial judge might be of more 
benefit to the prisoner than a retained 
counsel: but they ought not to for- 
get that the impartiality of the judge 
might also militate against the pri- 
soner. Inthe case of Gudell, which 
occurred in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the prisoner asked, ‘* How many 
jurors have La right by law to chal- 
lenge?’ ‘The answer of the judge 
was, * Nay, [I cannot tell you that 
—| sit here to judge, and not to 
advise.”’ 

Insir J. Perrott's case, which hap- 
pened inthe same reign, a similar an- 
swerwas given. ‘Therefore, if he ad- 
mitted for a moment that there were 
umes when the judge was preferable 
toacounsel, he must also observe, 
that there had been times very dif- 
ferent indeed from the present, but 
which might return, when prisoners 
were obliged to depend on the ten- 
der mercies of chief justice Jetteries, 
lidge Page, or Mr, justice Alybone, 
He had hitherto only applied him- 
self to answer such statements as he 
found in books in defence of this 
practice. He would now come to 
‘ie immediate question itself. His 


eamed friends no doubt would ob- 
“All you have stated is very 
hut what practical evil has re= 
‘ulted from the present system ?”’ 


“MTVe, 
well - 
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Here he begged to say, that there 
was one point which appeared to 
him to be of no little importance. 
He did not consider it enough that 
a system of criminal law should be 
really just and impartial, without it 
was fully impressed on the people 


that it was so. (Hear, hear.) 

In coming to this part of the ques- 
tion, he felt himself a little embar- 
rassed, because, 1f he referred to re- 
cent cases, it might be supposed that 
he intended to throw some slur on 
the administration of criminal justice, 
which, however, he would say, not- 
withstanding this defect, was, as it 
ought to be, the adnuration of the 
world, (Hear.) The cases, how- 
ever, Which he would select, were 
those in which the prisoner laboured 
under dithculties, and was exposed to 
injustice of the most palpable nature. 
What was the object of allowing 
persons to defend themselves 2? Was 
it not, that, as far as possible, their 
interests should be protected ?— But 
was that the case, when men of in- 
ferior mind and talent were opposed 
to skilful and able advocates? At 
the time of the passing of the treason 
bills, the attorney-general admitted 
that they were prepared to give. thi 
accused an opportumty, so far as 
possible, of being defended by men 
equal in ability to those by whom 
they were prosecuted. This could 
not formerly be done, under the 
common circumstance, of every day 
occurrence, of mere age, infirmity, 
idiotey, msanity, or wnorance, of the 
prisoner on trial. Provision was now 
made on that point in cases of high 
treason, but with regard to felony the 
defect still remained. What did lord 
Lovatt say on this very pomt? “If 
you do not allow me counsel, my 
lords, it is impossible for me to make 
any defence, by reason of my im- 
) . firmity. 
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firmity. I do not see, I do not hear. 


| came up to the brat at the hazard ot 


mv lite. Lhavwe tinted several times, 
I have been up so early, ever sine 
I there- 


fore ask for aSSISLance, and Woyvou do 


four oclocsn Uus mornmc. 


not allow me counsel, or such aid 
as rs hecessary, Wm wail iM umpassible 
lor me to make any detence at all.’ 
He (Mr. Lamb) alluded particularly 
to this case, be ause, though lord 
Lovatt's cuit Wis evic nit, vet thr 
managers of the impeachment telt so 
strongly the Inyustiice = white h owas 
dome, that, by the hands of sir W. 
Young, the clnet manager, a bill was 
brought ante parlament to allow 
counsel to plead for persons impeach- 
wi by that house, which was not 
pPrevievisty the cause, \trer that, bit 
touneaat sand by writers, of some note, 
that thy proceeds again t thre old, 
the double trantor, lord Lovatt, clear- 
ly as hos guilt was manttested, were 
rather larsh,. ln cases Where otfenes 
was Committed under circumstances 
ofinsamity, was vt fitting te call on 
the mndiavidual to state how at org 
nated, and how veted on lim, wath 
respect to the immediuite matter of 
charee - bit wt was searcely so bad 
to retuse th and ot counsel where 
them was actual msanity, as) where 
that specres of infirmity existed 


whieh, though a imiparred has facul- 


thes, did het prevent the accused 
from pleading. “This: situation was 
well desenbed by Mr Peers Wale 


hams, atterthe trial of lord Wanton, 


when he observed, * L have not Whe 


wmnotmsane enough t 


be exempt 
from the operation of the law 


Sane eho rel ty dd ’ hinrnise if SeTVice nN 


else to say of this 1 happy lord, who 
, hor 


ANY Te spoct whate ver. ‘| hye rif ef- 


fects of compelling mdiaidu 


ils to 
oonstmat and deliver their own eck 
tenes Werte cle tr) OM MANN oOoc- 


casions. The ethorts of a 


Nia 
under an accusation, which Pt 
the pubhe attention towards 
if at all mvemnous, had a ¢ * 
etiect on the weak and Ulin 
ed, However gerity the 1naivictyal 
might be, lias boldness beeame th 
theme of gratulation amongst thos 


who mistook a hardened carnag 
for true braverv. One case of thys 
kind, and a case of much cele 
brtv, had recently occurred—he al. 
luded to the conduct of the ruttian 
who had disgraced the county ot 
Hertford by the murder of his tre ned. 


and whe had caused Sop dA perp te 


© disvrace themselves ly the stupid 
admiration they had bestowed on | 
Hear, hear.) 

He would ask whether that Cul- 
prit, pending las trial, was not vers 
much bueved ip, not wath the 1) 


celence. 


ofan acquittal, but with the deat! 

the silly tirade which he had writes 
would be heard wath interest, and 
would live when he had paid th 
He hoped t 


che with some cle cree ot eclat: and 


penalty of his erime. 


he set off agwamst the ermme of mur- 
der the retleetion that his exit would 
be talked of throughout the country. 
This was therefore to istitute a en- 
terion for the appreciation of crimi- 
nal conduct, ditterent from that wh ct 
should exist. It was to catse the 


Measure of 


‘ 


‘wult to be estimated, | 
according to the quantity. of pi 
but according to the ability. of 
prisoner, There was one quest 
winch he did not think would be 
urged substantially and by itself on 
this oceasion: and vet he believed, 
from) conversations which he had 


on this Subyyee {t, that if wel d cone 
sic rably with SOTHE yn rsons 1m thy 
He alluded to 7? 


etiect which an alteration in the law 


view of the law. 


would have as to the occupation § 


thos 











































eae of the judges. He believed, 
ye Line of Pope, that 


Hunery judges soon the ir sentence sign, 
never Was justitied by any occur- 
: But if he were told that a 
aving of time of the judge s was the 
aly reason why this practice should 
continued, those who held such 
doctrine might be accused of ta- 
younng such an opinion. It was 
eid, that the observations of a coun- 
wl, in defence of a prisoner capital- 
y charged, would go for nothing. 
fhat might be ; but he could safely 
aay, that while he practised at the 
bar, he had known many cases, in 
which, if the aid of counsel had been 
allowed, the verdict would have been 
much more satisfactory to the public. 
He had laid on their table a pe tition, 
in which several persons who were 
iequently engaged as jurors 1 cri- 
minal cases, stated, that they would 
feel much more contident im giving 
ther verdicts, if prisoners were al- 
iowed the full benefit: of counsel, 
instead of restricting the employment 
of learning, ingenuity, and talent, to 
the prosecuting parties. Could any 
counsel, however candid, when stat- 
ng acase, avoid stretching the mat- 
tera little too far, or refrain entire ly 
fom drawing any untair inference 2 
let it be recollected, that in cases of 
ircumstantial evidence, there always 
remained a bare possibility that the 
ndividual might be innocent. That 
‘ircumstance had always a great ef- 
feet on the publie mind, and he 
would, by the employment of coun- 
‘el for the accused—by giving him 
the createst latitude of defence—re- 
tuce that possibility to the smallest 
pont. As the custom now Was, 
whee, he repeated, could not be 
one satistactorily. The public im 
seneral, and those who witnessed 
enminal tnals, would not be. satis- 
Ned, unless the aceuseal party had 


rence. 
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the privilege of speaking by his 
counsel. Much might be said about 
the danger of stirring and exciting 
the passions by the force of elo- 
quence ; but, he asked, was not the 
danger the same m= cases of misde- 
meanour ? Many charges of mis- 
demeanour consigned a man to in- 
famy, and cast a blot on his poster- 
ty. In case of that kind, did not 
the witnesses, the counsel, and the 
judges, feel as much as they posst- 
bly could do it the charge were one 
attecting life and death? But it ap- 
peared, that in such cases, the judges, 
counsel, and witnesses, restramed 
their feelings and passions. If at 
were so, whv should they not act 
with equal discretion when the charge 
was capital? He could not see any 
evil that was likely to result from 
allowing counsel to plead tor persons 
charged with felony: on the contrary, 
he conceived it would be an im- 


provement in the administration of 


justice, which would be most satis- 
factory to the public : and therefore 
he should move * for leave to bring 
ina bill to allow persons prosecuted 
for felony to be detended by coun- 
sel, as in the case of misdemeanour. 
Mr. J. W. North said, he had been 
always of opinion, that the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice was one 
of the noblest and proudest boasts of 
this country ; and if there was any 
de ‘partment of that administration 
which partic ularly challenged his ap- 
probation, it was that very depart- 
ment, the system of which the ho- 
nourable mover now attempted to 
alter. If he had had the power of 
advising the honourable gentleman, 
he should have directed his attention 
to the manner tin which the law was 
administered, before he ventured to 
make this proposition. He should 
have requested him to mark the cau- 
tion hy which the ditterent proceed- 
mes 
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Ings were distrnguished ; he should 
have pointed out to him the anxious 
care wrth which every Species ot 


evidence was excluded from the jury 
box, unless, from its own intrinsic 
weight and value, it was calculated 


ty produce an impression on the 


mind: and, abowe all, he should 


have charged the honourable mem- 


her to observe that presiding spirit 


of humanity which crowned — the 
whole — that presiding spint which, 
as it were, induced the judge on the 
beneh to rebuke the stern severity of 
justice, What was the actual state 


oft the law? By custom. which had 


now become sacred, the prisoner Wis 


allowed counsel, to exXamine and 


cross-examine witnesses, The pudge 


was bound to consider himself, toa 
certam extent, and within the rule 
of law, counsel tor the prisoner. — It 
was his duty to see that no observa- 
tion was made that could untairly 
pore pracdas vthe prisoner's ¢ ase. lt was 
also the duty of the yudge caretully 
to note down the evidence ottered, 
to treasure af up tor observation, and 
to port out those parts of it which 
nagrhat appear benetioml to the pr- 
soner. Beyond this, when the pide 
had summed up, and stated his m- 
pression of thr evidence, he Was 
bound to tell the yurv. that. af any of 
them felt the least reasonalole doubt, 
they must aequit thie prarty acensed, 
Another rule ot English law was, 
that the pury must be unanimous, or 
thre prisoner cou donet be found 
tity. What the honourable mem- 
ber contended for was. a peech to 
evidence on behalt of the prisoner, 
at doubted whether thie honourable 
tive ria toe I had ( onside red thre probable 
etlects of such an alteration. As the 
law stead, the counsel for the pro- 
ecution felt) himself Comps head te 
wihere to the maked faets he was m- 


trinted to bring forward, He felt 


himself bound to do so by an ohi.. 
grat nm stronger than an obligation of 
law — by the obligation of mercy and 
of honour ~ by his regard: for thy, 
bench—and by his respect tor the 
opinion of his) brother barristers, 
The honourable member, however, 
wished this cold detail to be replied 
to by the prisoner's counsel im a 
style of the strongest, warmest, and 
most animated eloquence. — Every 
thing was to be conceded to him, 
He would be admitted, nay, he world 
be bound, to struggle with the eve 
dence adduced, to strain every pot 
by which he fmeht convince the 
jury ; and af not convince, at least 
attect them. This would) produc 
an ettect totally ditterent trom whiat 
the honourable member anticipated. 
When the counsel for the prosect- 
tion found that he was likely to hav 
a brother counsel treading on. hus 
heel, would he confine himself to a 
mere cold statement of facts 2 Would 
he remain quiet when he saw the 
counsel tor the prisoner exerting all 
his eloquence, winning a reputation, 
and establishing his fortune? twa: 
impossible, He, too, would exert 
all bos faculties, and the etheet of th 
alteration would be exactly thos 


change the sober scene of a court ol 
pstice mto an arena tor two lecul 
combatants, and the stake for which 
they plaved would be the lite of @ 
man. (Hear, hear.) 

Besides, if'a learned judge, pre- 
siding ata trial, found that a certam 
duty, (thrat ot attending to the miter- 
ests of the prisoner), which he for- 


merly wis called on to eXereise, had 


devolved on another, he would pro- 
hably, however great the strugyl 
with his feelings might be, shrink 
trom any interference. ‘The honeur- 
able member might say, that the ad- 
vocate would do tull yustice te tie 


prisoner; and so, doubtless, he woul’, 


t 







































vy the utmost extent of lis powers : 
but would that which he stated go 
to the yury-box with the same weight 
{authority as if it had fallen from 
the judge 2» Whatever the intrinsic 
nent and value of his remarks might 
be, they would still be received with 
, good deal of doubt and hesitation, 
because, let them be ever so_perti- 
vent, they would still be considered 
isthe observations of a paid adyo- 
ate. He was also certain, that in 
aine cases out of ten, the yudge would 
fel himself called on to become the 
advocate. Frequently, after an able 
speech from a gentleman at the bar, 
the judge would be obliged to repel 
the furee of arguments not strictly 
bearing on the subject, which the 
counsel had pressed on the jury. 
He would, perhaps, press consider- 
auons beyond the bounds to which 
they should strictly be confined ; the 
jury would give their verdict: under 
the impression of what they had last 
heard, and thus much mjury would 
be done to the prisoner in numerous 
cases. These were reasons which 
camed strong conviction to his mind, 
that the proposed alteration would 
not bring along with at all the ad- 
vantages which the honourable gen- 
Veman expected, so far as the m- 
terests of humanity and of the prisoner 
were concerned. But a more im- 
portant question Was, perhaps, the 
efect it would have on the interests 
tyustice, “The learned gentleman 
then proceeded to argue, that the 
speeches of counsel would, in many 
instances, have the effect of raising 
doubts in the minds of jurors of weak 
inderstandings, Was it fitting, where 
‘tan of weak mind was on a jury, 
‘hat a practised counsel should ad- 
“rss himself for two or three hours 
“confirm a half-formed doubt? But 
all anfunient infinitely stronger than 
HY of those he had adduced was, 
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that the alteration was not called for 
by the voice of the people. Mr. 
Justice Blackstone’s book, from 
which the honourable gentleman had 
quoted a passage, had been publish- 
ed for upwards of sixty years. It 
was in the hands of persons of all 
classes ; but though the passage on 
which the honourable gentleman so 
much depended had been before all 
England for so many years, it was 
only now discovered that it was at all 
necessary to introduce this mnova- 
tion. Here, then, was the voice of 
the people against sir W. Blackstone. 
The honourable gentleman had pre- 
sented one petition in favour of the 
change ; but the people of England 
were not in the habit of declaring 
their opinions by a single petition. 
Some dilettante lawyers, or dilettante 
philosophers, might wish for this al- 
teration ; but the question was, had 
it recommended itself to the sense of 
the people? The case of Patch had 
been cited in support of the utility of 
admitting an address from counsel 
where the evidence was pretty near- 
ly balanced as to the guilt or mno- 
cence of the prisoner; but did ho- 
nourable members forget that the 
prisoner had already a shield under 
such circumstances, more powerful 
than the assistance of any counsel 
could give him, m the law which 
directed the jury to acquit, where 
they entertained a reasonable doubt ? 
Another instance adverted to (‘Thur- 
tell's) was one fresh im every man’s 
recollection ; but certainly it proved 
nothing in favour of a prisoner's de- 
riving benefit from the speech of 
counsel. Fortunate was the prisoner 
generally, who could find a counsel 
possessed of such talents as the pn- 
soner himself in that case had dis- 
played ; but certainly, as far as ac- 
quittal was concerned, his defence 
had been imeflective. ‘The a 
aoe 
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mit) 
able and learned member concluded 
by contending, that between the 
practices of the civil and criminal 
law there could be lho analogy, and 
that the argument of the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Lamb) would go (in 
criminal law) to justity the delays 
and all the appeals upon appeals to 
which the business even of the court 
of chancery was subject: tor the 
reasons he had stated, and seeing no 
present grevance winch called tor 
remedy, he should oppose the bring- 
ing m of the ball. 

Sir Jo Mackintosh, the Attorney 
Greneral, Dr Lushington, the Nolici 
tor General, and Mr. Denman atter- 
wards spoke, when the gallery was 
cleared tor a division; aud the mum- 
bers were— 

For the motion, - - - OU 

\quinst the motion - - SO 


Majority agamst the motion SO 

The Chancellor of th hachequer 
moved that the house do resolve it- 
self ante a committee on the beer 
dlutres’ acts 

The house having gone into the 
committee, 

The Chaneellor of the kav weer 
sand, that at that late how nearly 
twelve o'clock) le should teel ait his 
duty to put his observations Mito as 
short a Compass as possible ; bout 
still he feared that he should have to 
Tre SPRUSS on the attention of the Ccom- 
mittee longer than he could wish at 
such an hour, ‘The subject of the 
beer duties was one which had been 
postponed for some time, and it was 
mpertant to the country that the 
knowledge of the intentions of oo- 
verament with respect to them 
should mot be lonver delaved, Phe 
pPropesitons Which he should that 
nrvht submit, would relate. tirst. to 
the duty on beer: next, to the im- 
dividuals who manutactured it: and 


thuimiiv, to those Dy w Init was sold, 
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When, in an early part of tiys 
session, an honourable member | Vy 
Maberly) had proposed — that thy 
duties on beer should be transferrad 
tothe malt, he had telt an obecne 
to the measure, because he thoneh: 
at the time, and his opinion had 
heat yet been altered Upon thi Pout, 
that such a plan would be only 
transtermne the burden from one 
class of persons to another, which hy 
could not think advisable = but a 
the same time he was not msensible 
to the objections im law with respect 
to the sale of beer under part thar 
circumstances : he had, therefore. 
viven the subject) bis most serous 
attention, and considered whether 
improvement might not be made rm 
the law, by such arrangements m thy 
scale of duties as mieht not only 
facilitate the sale, bout at othe sim 
time secure to the publie— he meant 
that portion of the publie which wen 
the principal consumers of beer— 
such a quality as would answer tly 
object which the honourable mem- 
ber (Mr. Maberly) had had in view 
by his motion, Any plan of ths 
kine, considertnte how the law stood, 
would not be without ats ditheultes, 
There were three sorts of beer whieh 
new pad duty. ‘The first: was thy 
small beer, which pard a duty 
2s. per barrel (of So wallons.) The 
came the beerof mtermedrate quahty, 


which was charged with a duty 


‘ 


aye 


ss. per barrel; and the law sard that 
such beer should mot be sold ata 
locher pri ethan Ds. exe husave 

and that all beer which 
was sold at a hieher rate than that 


should be charved a duty of 10s. per 


the duty: 


barrel. The ** intermediate’ beet 

Wits that wha h Wiis ilowed by the 

ai t oft the least SONS TOT ~ hy ‘ hyy 

tr.) TTR} 
’ 


clause in that aet, which was 


vent the danger of mixtur 
thy 


1 1?! 


other beer, the person s ellin 
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termediate beer was mot allow 
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eli any other, at least on the same 
premises. This beer was made on 
, gale of five and a halt barrels ot 
ner to one quarter of malt, which 
yas not very strong: all brewed 
gronger Was charged a duty of 10s. 
ver barrel. ‘The porter, which was 
the arth le ot general cohsumpuion 
with the working classes, was brew- 
ed in the proportion of three barrels 
and three-eigliths to one quarter 
of malt, which, as he had observ- 
ed, was charged a duty of 10s. per 
barrel. 

As by the present acts a great 
vanety of restrictions were enforced 
in the manufacture of beer, as to 
the number of barrels brewed, and 
the situations i which they were 


brewed, to prevent the danger of 


mixture, and of a consequent dimi- 
wution of revenue, it occurred to 
him that m the plan which he was 
about to submit, it would be better to 
go upon the principle of regulating 
the amount of duty by reference to 
the quantity of malt used, or sup- 
posed to be used, ina given quantity 
of beer. He had framed a scale, by 
which the duty on the very strongest 
beer and on the lowest would be 
rused something above their present 
raiesy for mi any alteration of the 
present rates, he could wot attord 
that the revenue should lose. There 
would, therefore, be an imerease in 
the rates of the two kinds of beer he 
fad mentioned ; but in another de- 
‘ription of beer—that which was 
the general beverage of the working 
classes—there would be a consider- 
able diminution of the duty. Anv 
yerson might have a stronger kind 
ot be er who « hose to pay in propor- 
HON to its streneth, , 

By these means many of the re- 
Xnetions now im force with respect 
brewers would be unnecessarv. 
The scale of duties which he would 
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propose were these :-—He would say, 
that tor all beer in which one quarter 
of malt should be used in making 
any quantity short of two barrels, 


there would be charged a duty of 


Yds. per barrel. Where the quan- 
tity brewed from a quarter of malt 
was above two, and less than three 
barrels, he would say a duty of 12s, 
per barrel; where the quantity 
brewed was between three and four 
barrels from the quarter of malt (and 
this was the strength at which porter 
was now brewed, and upon which 
10s. per barrel duty were charged), 
he would say Ss. per barrel ; making 
a reduction of 2s. per barrel on that 
kind of beer which was most in use 
at present. Where the quantity 
brewed was between four and tive 
barrels per quarter, 6s. duty; be- 
tween five and six barrels, 4s. Gid. : 
between six and seven barrels, 4s. ; 
and where the quantity brewed from 
a quarter of malt was between seven 
and eight barrels (and he did not 
suppose it would be sold weaker), 
the duty would be 3s. 24. per barrel. 
This would, he conceived, be giving 


the advantage to the consumer of 


that kind of beverage most im use, 
and yet, by the merease on the very 


strong and on the lower kinds of 
beer, there would be no danger of 


loss to the revenue. 

The next part of his propesition 
had reterence to a matter which had 
excited a very cousiderable degree 
of public attention this year, and on 
which the law as it now stood was 
considered uncertain—he alluded to 
the description of persons who were 
to sell by retail. The committee 
would recollect, that last year a 
question was asked him im the house, 
whether a brewer could sell by retail 
the article not to be consumed on his 
premises > He had answered, that 
he was not aware of any law witch 
existed 
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existed to prevent a brewer licensed 
as such) from selling by retail, pro- 
vided he was walling to forego the 
allowance madeto wholesale brewers, 
and alse provided that the beer was 
not to be drank on his premises. 
\ sumtlar question was put to the 
board of excise, or their solicitor, 
and a similar answer returned. — In 
CUTISEC Ut ai eot those aoswers, retarl 
breweries were opened im vartous 
parts of the country, and beer was 
sold, as ito was conceived by the pare 
ties, as the law pe mitted. This 
created considerable alarm among 
other « | isses of brewe rs, and the COnN- 
sequence — Was, that they having 
doubts as to the law, istituted pro- 
secutions against these parties, for 
retailing without al niawistrate’s li- 
cence for that) purpose. As the 
causes were tried, the magistrates, im 
what no doubt appeared to them to 
be the fair construction of the law, 
convicted the parties accused, Ap- 
peals were made ui all the CUuSUS, 
and the matter Wits eventually 
brought tor decision into the court 
of King’s benel: but owime to the 
press of bustness in that court, the 
App Us were not vet heard, and of 
course the law remamed still unde- 
‘ led, Por has own part, though he 
Was fhotoa conn pidge of the con- 
truction of an aet of prarliame rit, yet 
he had no doubt that, as the law 
now stood, there was nothing in ait 


brewer from selling by 


prevent \ 
retail othe beet not to be consumed 
on his premises) without requiring a 
mavistrate’s lence for that purpose, 
But at was better that all yrounds ot 
doubt should by removed : and there- 
fore he would propose that brewers 
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storied = is ell owed tor Set bry retatl, 


reder tlie cm Mmstances already 
mentioned, It was for the interest 
t th public, as it would greatly exe 
Te ¢ petithay ; ind this was a Case 
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where the feelings of the public ougty 
to be particularly consulted, : 
He was not prepared to go th 
length of the honourable and |; armed 
gentleman (Mr. Brougham) who had 
last year introduced a bill by whieh 
any party might sell beer (not to bs 
consumed on his premises) without 
any restriction as to licence. Con. 
sidering the interests ot those Who 
had embarked large capitals in thy 
retail trade of beer, and must be 
most materially attected by such a 
ceneral and sudden change, and 
looking at it also as connected with 
the police of the country, he was not 
disposed to vo to such lengths as to 
permit the indiscriminate sale ot 
beer, without any control of the 
magistrates ; but still he thought that 
the giving the means of greater com- 
petition im the retail trade would at- 
ford that greater facility for the sal 
of a wholesome beverage which 
would tend materially to the publi 
benetit. He would theretore allow 
all public brewers to sell by retail 
where the article was not to be drunk 
on their premises, (they, of course, 
foregomg the allowance to) which 
they would otherwise be entitled as 
wholesale brewers. ) Hear, hear. 
At the same time that he would agre: 
to this extension of the trade ror rather 
of the competition init, he t though 
it was right that the brewer who Was 
allowed to sell by retail should has 


-~ sf 


‘ 


a licence as such, and pay | 
He would tix the price of the licence 
not too high to destr \ compet MON, 
nor too low to put in peer ree 
interests to which he had alluded, + 

persons who had embarked their ¢a- 
pital inthe retail trade. The presel t 
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brewers’ licence cost, for all wh 
brewed 2,900 barrels im the yea, 

lQs.; and for all who br wed 
10,000 barrels in the year, 7 yf, Th 
mode he proposed to ~~ wit! 
rowers 
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brewers Was this—(always keeping 
‘a view that one of their objects was 
wo give relief to the smaller class ot 
brewers, who were not unfrequently 
oublicans, and that while they allow- 
re a competition, they should at the 
eune time reduce the tax upon such) 

—he would say, that for all who 
brewed 20 barrels in the year, a li- 
cence would be 10s, and from 20 
» 100, 12 5s. (He could not then 
x through the whole scale, as he 
had not the paper by him.) The 
power of selling by retail (amongst 
brewers) should be confined to 
brewers who paid for a licence 24, 
which would be for brewing from 
1) to 1,000 barrels in the year. 
The brewer should also pay a retail 
licence. This would be an act of 
ustice to the publicans already in 
business ; because it would be put- 
ting them under considerable dis- 
advantage, if those who were to sell 
in competition with them should be 
exempted from paying for the power 
to sell by retail, while the publican 
was obliged to pay it, was also under 
the authority of the magistrates, and 
subject to the billeting of soldiers. 
He would therefore propose that the 
brewer should pay for his licence to 
well by retail a sum of 5 guineas, in 
addition to the sum which he would 
have to pay asa brewer. ‘Thus, in 
Case he brewed over LOO barrels, and 
not exceeding 1,000 in the year, he 
would have to pay 7/.5s.; and if he 
brewed above 2.000 barrels, he 
would have to pay in proportion to 
the quantity. 

Another subject on which he would 
propose an alteration was that of ex- 
se heences, There liad been seve- 
ral petitions presented this year, in 
*hich a remission of the duty of 
those hieences had been prayed. He 
thought it but fairthat some reduction 
(1824, 
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should be made with respect to that 
duty, and it was also but fair that it 
should be applied in the greatest de- 
gree to the small lines of business 
which were likely to sutter most. by 
the competition, At all events he 
would propose some reduction. ‘The 
excise licences, as the law now stood, 
were upon the following scale :— 
It the house in which the business 
was carried on was under 50/. a year, 
they paid two guineas excise licence 
duty ; if under 30/., three guineas; 
and if under 20/., four guineas. In 
1814 they had all paid two guineas. 
What he should propose was, that in 
all cases where the rent was under 
20/, the excise licence should be one 
guinea ; and all above 20/, it should 
be three guineas. Thus it would be 
a reduction of three guineas in the 
case of the small houses, and of one 
in the others. There were other 
hieences to which a publican was 

hiable, in which he would also pro- 
pose some reduction ; for instance, 

in the licences for dealing 1 spirits. 

At present, all public-houses paying 

arent of less than 15/., paid five 

guineas for this licence ; and all un- 

der 20/., six guineas. In 1814 the 

former paid 4/. 10s., and the latter 

51, 2s. He would putthese two into 

one class, and make the duty on each 

4/, 10s. In the next classes the 

duty would be—on a rental of from 

202, to 251, six guineas ; from od. 

to 30/., seven guimeas; from JO0/. to 

40/., eight guineas; from 402. to 
501, nine guineas; and 502 and 

upwards, ten guineas. 

(The right honourable gentleman 
stated the differences between each 
of those sums, and the sums already 
chargeable, and also the sums on 
the same rentals in IS] 1.) 

He also would, he added, reduce 
the duty on wine licences to 2/) 4s. 
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The effect of those reductions would 
not be inconsiderable. The sum 
lost to the revenue would be 9O,0001. 
or 100,0001 but then there would 
be something gained by the licence 
on the retail brewer, and also by the 
increased consumption which would 


anse from the increased facility of 


sale and the competition. On the 
whole the loss would not exceed 
60,0001. or 70,0001, but at all events 
it would i increase that competition by 
which the working classes would be 
supplied with a bette ‘rand cheaper 
beverage than they now could. If 
it should be objected, that because 
of the property vested in publre 
houses, they should not be touched, 
he would say, that such an argument 
would go the length of defending 
all monopoly. He would, however, 
for the reasons he had = stated, touch 
such property as lightly as possible : 
but, at the same time, the public in- 
terest required that something should 
be done to mncrease the Competition. 
The rem lutions of the « hancellor were 
then agreed to, 

April 8.—On the motion of Mr. 
Sergeant Onslow, the order of the 
day was read for the house resolving 
itself into a committee on the usury 
laws’ repeal bill. , 

On the question that the Speaker 
lo le “ave the chanr, 

Mr. B. Cooper rose to Say, thai 
notwithstanding the arcuments which 
had been advanced in favour of this 
mneasure on its last discussion, he 
still retained his opinion that it was 
an unwise, an unnecessary, and even 
a danger US THEASTITC, No impressed 
was he wath the dange rot the mea- 
sure proposed by the learned Ser- 
geant (Onslow), that he felt it to be 
his duty to move as an amendment, 
* that this bill be committed this day 
1X months,"’ 

VW Derrenport observed, 4] 


the report of the committee on which 
this bill was founded was a men 
skeleton, when compared with thy 
magnitude and importance of thy 
subject. The question lay in a smal! 
compass, and it might be broughy 
before the house in a very few words. 
It was simply this—* Are we to gv 
up the money- market to adventurer 
and specul: tors >” The situation ot 
one class of men—the British mer. 
chants, who were the pride and stay 
of this country, and the admiration 
of = Europe—would be — altogether 
altered by this measure. — Instead of 
attending to commercial matte rs, they 
would become dealers in money. 
Under all the circumstances of th: 
case, he implored his majesty’s 
ministers not to give their aid and 
sanction to this measure. 

Mr. L. Foster said, that under 
the existing system, which had 
continued for three centuries, this 
country had arrived at its present 
exalted situ: ition, and a greater pro- 
portion of capital had been centred 
here than was ever before known in 
the history of any nation. The ques- 
tion which chie Hy pressed on him 
was, the ettect whic h the actu nopem r- 
tion of this measure would have o 
a large body of landed proprietors. 
In Ireland, he was convinced the 
measure would have a most banetu! 

ethect. A larve Whi yority ot the land- 
ed proprietors in that country would 
if the bill were carned, be pl iced Im 
a most hazardous situation. Then 
were many of them whose titles wen 
not of that certain and decided 
character which, under ordinary ¢i- 
cumstances, would induce money- 
lenders to advance loans on them. 
The most numerous class —* 
in Ireland, were judgment creditors 
and, even on comparatively —_ 
estates, there would sometimes be ° 
or AO reditors of that descrip 
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non. By the law now in force, the 
horrower was pr tec ted toa certain 
degree ; but if if were re pe raled, the 
creditor would have a right to deal 
with his debtor on any terms he 
sensed. There was hardly a landed 
proprietor in Tre land who would not 
he compelled to pay Yor 10 per cent. 
either if he borrowed money, or 
wished to prolong the time at which 
» oan was to be repaid. As the law 
now stood, there was but little temp- 
etion for a creditor to file a bill 
yainst the person to whom he lent 
money ; but let the present measure 
be carried, and the hope of extorting 
9 or 10 per cent. would give rise to 
constant litigation. When suits were 
commenced, the only hope of the 
debtor was, that some person would 
stand in his situation, advance the 
money to the lender, and take in re- 
turn an assignment of the debt. 
But no man would do that without 
seeing the title-deeds of the estate. 
Ths would be an intolerable eriev- 
ance ; for in many instances it would 
he most difficult to make out titles, 
ind frequently it would lead to very 
unpleasant discoveries. ‘The mea- 
wre would, to a certainty, raise the 
mte of interest in Ireland, from 6 to 
‘or 10 percent. What argument, 
he asked, was there in favour of their 
adopting this measure, which, when 
mee carried, could not be undone ? 
The leamed sergeant intimated that 
the hill was not to be re trospective — 
‘was to be nearly prospective. The 
se would then stand thus: that 
etates had been taken from indi- 
nduals under the existing law, onac- 
‘unt of the possession being vitiated 
'Y usury; whilst according to this 
hil, transactions of exactly the same 
Kind would, in future, be legalized. 
person who, by engaging ina 
“unos transaction in March last 
he month just © xpired, )was to be 
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subjected to a penalty, must look with 
envy on the more fortunate usurer 
who postponed his speculation until 
the month of June. — If the commer- 
cial body in this country were anx- 
ious to do away with the existing 
law, he should implore the supporters 
of the measure, in merey to Ireland, 
to allow the parties interested in that 
part of the empire to stand by, at 
least for a time, and see how the new 
system answered. 

Mr. Robertson was convinced 
that, if this bill were passed, it would 
have the most fatal influence on the 
prosperity of the country. Those 
who had been the means of bringing 
this question before the house, had, 
he contended, taken a very super- 
ficral view of the subject. They 
had no adequate idea of the p robable 
operation of the measure which was 
introduced, They had aeted under 
a misconception of the princrples laid 
down by Dr. Adam Smith. Mr, 
Ricardo, whose opinion always car- 
ried great weight, appeared, from his 
evidence before the committee, not 
to havea correct: knowledze of this 
subject. His evidence proved that 
the whole of Ins experience did not 
go much heyond that of the stock 
exchange. (Here the hon. member 
quoted a portion of Mr, Ricardo’s 
evidence, as supporting his position.) 
It was said that other commodities 
were bought and sold, and found their 
value in the market ; and that there- 
fore money should be dealt with in 
the same way. (Hear.) Now money 
could not be bought and sold. it 
would be absurd to say, if four bales 
of cotton were given for 100) sove- 
reigns here, and five bales in Man- 
chester, that therefore the value of 
money was 15 per cent. less in Man- 
chester than in London. Twe ‘nty shill- 
ies formed the true measure ofa 
soverergn, and they could have no 
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other It was on this pomnt that the 
whole argument failed—in not con- 
sidering money as distinct from « very 
other commodity It was said that 
the usury law was framed to prevent 
tha lending of money at an exhorbi- 
tant interest. ‘This was not the case. 
So far was wt from being the case, 
that when the usury law was enacted, 
the lending of money was not con- 
te iapliate d by the legislature. When 
that law was passed, not one word 
was said as to the lending of One y 
beimg the cause which rendered it 
necessary. ‘The law, when enacted 
in’ Henry VII's time, set forth, 
“that no person or persons should 
take In payment of wares, merchan- 
dise, or by mortage of lands, above 
the rate of LOL per centum by the 
vear.”” Not a single word was said 
about the lending of money The 
law was untended to remove a scourve 
which bore most) severe ly on the 
country. The custom Was, al that 
tithe, when persons pure hased coods 
at a certain given sun, and were not 
able to pay tor them afterwards, for 
the creditor to say, ** You must give 
me a high rate of interest, or you 
tnust yo to gaol History did not 
inform them what. effect this system 
had on the country ; but af it hiaacl 
Loe nh continued the Consequences 
must have been fatal That act 
met the approbation of sir Thomas 
More, the chancellor of Henry VII 
and he had no doubt that at cop rated 
benetienally The honourable gen- 
theman then proce ededto anunadyve rt 
on the work of Mr. Je remv Bentham 
He contended that that) gentleman 


hod not an equate knowledge ot 


thy subpeet ; ind that therefore his 
pinion could not have any great 
we borat tty tla eal Phe bill now 
fore the house proceeded on theory 
ead ! eX)» Vhichih Wa i 

t ‘ They had 


the experience of the present systen, 
dunng a period of three centuries - 
and if that were not suthcient, they 
could turn their attention to othe 
countries. Ot this he was quite sure, 
that the landed interest of England 
would be placed inthe most peril 

situation if these laws were repealed, 
The effect of this unrestricted syst m 
on landed) proprietors was well de- 
seribed by sir John Malcolm in his 
late pubheation on Central India. 
He stated that the agriculturists then 
paid a set of usurers their debts be- 
fore the landed) proprietors received 
their rents. Speaking of the culu- 
vation of central India, sir J. Mal- 
colm observed, * that the rich bank- 
ers were mixed up in the petty de- 
tuls of even the smallest villages. 
They found the seed for the agneul- 
turist, who was not able to purchase 
it; and they made a claim equal to 
O0 per cent, on agricultural produce.” 
He farther stated, ** that this system 
of robbery was found by our govern- 
ment to be so pernicious, that they 
Sent out SUPVeEVOrS to correct it. Them 
Instructions were, to direct their at- 
tention most particularly to the prac- 
tice of lending out money at this 
exhorbitant rate, and to put an end 
tot.’ “The mischief, in those cases, 
did not so much = atfect the neh 
capitalist as the lower classes ot so- 
ciety. Tf an unfortunate poor man 
wanted money, he was sure to get 1 
by promising 1) or ov) per cent 
The Consequence Was, that he soon 
became the victim of his own impru- 
dence, and was ruined, — At_ present, 
this could not be the case, because he 
Was protected by the existing law. 
In China, the people were se op- 
pressed and agyrieved by the practic 
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“if you lend money, it must be at 
your own risk. ‘The property of the 

jebtor is at your service, but his body 
you must not touch.” Let gentle- 
men look to the state of Rome. 
Whilst she was free, during the 
whole pe ‘riod of her being a re public, 
in the days of her greatest glory, 
this was her scourge, this it was thi ut 
\ept down the energies of her peo- 
ple. They all knew what the power 
of a dictator was in Rome ; and that 
sower Was first created by the feuds 
and dissentions which were conse- 
quent on a system of usury. The 
scension of the sacred mount by 
the people was occasioned by the 
evils which originated in a wide ‘ly 
spread system of usury. How were 
these evils met? Not by restricting 
the system, but by the intervention 
f{ the senate, who sometimes can- 
celled or reduced the debts of the 
people. The hon, member, after 
bserving that the proposed repeal 
of the usury laws would give an ad- 
itional intluence to the momied in- 
terest, which already bore too high a 
sway in England, sat down by de- 
clarmg that he should oppose the bill 
before the house. 

Sir Henry Parnell differed alto- 
ether from the doctrines of the 
hon. member who had last spoken, 
and almost as widely from those of 
the hon, member (Mr. L. Forster) who 
had preceded him. He thought the 
speech of the hon. member for Gram- 
pound very wide of the subject In 
dehate, and obje cted to bet ‘ing sentto 
India for his practice of political 
fconomy, when examples, at least as 
much to the purpose, might be found 
hearer home. With reference to the 
on. member for Armagh’s statement 
about the ev mdition of- trish titles, he 
could not but think that the hon. 
member was under mistake. ‘Taken 


cent rally, he did not believe that the 
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landholders of Ireland had any cause 
to fear an investigation of their ti- 
tles; 1m fact, with re spect. to a good 
deal of the landed property of that 
country which had accrued to present 
possessors out of forfeiture, the title 
must be better than the titles gene- 

rally to English landed prope rty, be- 
cause the tenure was more recent. 

Apart from that particular question, 
Ireland would be peculiarly likely to 
benefit by the repeal of the existing 
—" upon the interest of 
money. Capitalists. would be in- 
duced to ¢: ry their funds to the sister 
kingdom, as soon as they found they 
could obtain a higher rate of pay- 
ment for them there than at home. 
Feeling that all experience of the 
effect of the usury laws was unfavour- 
able to their continuance, he (sir W. 
Parnell) should) vote im favour of the 
bill. 

Mr. Curwen was inclined to let 
the laws alone, as the country did not 
call for their repeal. He was afraid 
that the proposed alteration would 
produce an immense deal of money 
jobbing. 

Mr, Sykes was at a loss to under- 
stand upon what principle of reason, 
policy, or justice, any honourable 
member could sustain the contimu- 
ance of the existing statutes. The 
honourable member for Grampound 
had travelled half over the world ; he 
had gone in search of instances from 
China to Peru; and he had at- 
tacked authorities, or rather set them 
at nought, which had heretofore been 
used to attract consideration ; but he 
had failed in convincing him: (Mr. 
Sykes) that she laws In question were 
any better than monstrous abuse and 
moustrous absurdity. ‘There were 
two parties moa money transaction 
—the borrower, and the lender; and 
what, towards these two parties, was 


the equal language of the law 2?) Why 
if 








it allowed a borrower to say, “I will 
lend out my commodity, be it corn, 
or wine, or cloth, or whatever it may 
be, at the highest rate which the state 
of the market, or my own manage- 
ment, may atlerd; but you (the 
lender) are an usurer, and you shall 
' only gam five per cent. profit upon 
your commodity ; and if you dare to 
take more, you ‘shall forfeit treble the 
amount.” If these laws were unjust, 
however, as atlected the lender, their 
impoliey as regarded the borrower 
was still more extraordinary.  Sup- 
pose the market rate of interest, tor 
example, to be above the legal rate, 
and a man to come to another to 
borrow money. Well! the man 
who has the money 1s willing to ac- 
commodate ; but the law says he shall 
take only O per cent; and he will 
not take this, because, in the market, 
his money wall fetel more. Then 
what happens > Evther the borrower 
must co without the money he wants 
— result to which, im all probability 
he wall refuse to be subjected- or he 
must plunge into the ruinous system 
of dealing in the way of annuity, 
and prev twelve or fourteen per ¢ ent. 
( his HOneCY, Loe aduse the law will 
not allow him to pAtV SIN OF SeVen. 
He (Mr. Sykes) requested the house 
to look at the state of Holland, France, 
and Germany, where he did not say 
there were no usury haws at all, but 
where, certainly, none existed that 
were operative. In Russia, at one 
(x ruxt durmg the remwn of the em- 
press Catherine, the interest of money 
had risen to six percent. This ex- 
cess was thought an evil, and an act 
was passed restricting it to tive. The 
immediate ettect was the rise of the 
rate of mnterest to seven: tor he who 
towork sx only when h ‘ uld exceed 
hive safely, demanded seven when 
forge so subjected him to risk. Above 


I toe, why the rate of interest 
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should be fixed at tive per cent, pe- 
culiarly, he could not understand. 
He could comprehend the propos. 
tion of an honourable member of thy 

house of Commons in queen Ehiza- 
beth’s time, who had thought the tak. 
ing Of interest at all (this was in a 
debate upon regulating the interest 
of money at 10 per cent.) a damn- 
able heresy, and a criine abhorrent | 

God and man, and one which ouht 
to be pumished in the same way as 
theft or murder—he could appreciat 
an opmion of this sort; but he could 
not understand an opinion. that just 
five percent. was the only fit and 
natural value of money. He would 
not follow the honourable member 
for Grampound through the general 
long travel of his speech; but he 
could not forbear to say one word 
upon the apprehensions which were 
entertained of the momied interest. 
The house was told) that the money 
holder, if once these rid ulous sta- 
tutes were repealed, would vet the 
poor man entirely ito his lands, 
and grind him to powder at lus let- 
sure. ‘Then, if the capitalists wer 
only prevented from raising money 
above tive per cent. by the existenc 
of these laws, why did they not at 
the present moment raise money to 
hive per cent. (which the laws  per- 
mitted them to do) instead of sutier- 
ing it to he down at three? He 
nourable gentlemen, upon principle, 
ought to be careful how they brought 
such charges against the monied m- 
terest. It was to the acquisiti yn atic 
accumulation of capital im England 

that the nation collectively owed tts 
strength and prospe rity—the people 
their enjoyment of the comforts and 
luxunes of hte. The arguments 
which had been used agamst the re 


walof the usury laws had with hin 
(Mr. Svkes) absolutely no wernt, 
and he was decidedly of opimen, that 
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the commodity of money ought to be 
left to find its own value, like any 
gher article of trade. 

After some observations from Mr. 
Lockhart, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Atwood, 
Vr. J. Smith, and some other mem- 
bers, the bill was lost by 67, against 
bo. 

April Jth.—22,000/. was voted for 
the education of the poor in Ireland 
—(0,000/. for the purchase of the 
Angerstein collection of pictures. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for the 
house resolving itself into a commit- 
teeonthe building of churches act-— 

The Speaker having left the chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
suid, he did not know that he should 
have thought it necessary to have 
troubled the committee with many 
observations On this subject, but for 
wme remarks which had been made 
a the tme when he first acquainted 
the house that it was the intention of 
guverument to propose a grant for 
the purpose of building additional 
churches. He confessed that he was a 
good deal surprised at the opposition 
which was then manifested towards 
that motion, and no less surprised at 
the reason assigned for that Opposi- 
on, He certainly should have ex- 
pected that any individual who did 
not dissent from the doctrines of the 
ehurch of England would have 
supported his proposition. On the 
other hand, although he could not 
expect individuals who were indif- 
ferent to those doctrines, or indif- 
rent to the doctnnes of any chris- 
an sect, to support his motion, he 
Certainly had no right to anticipate 
ther opposition. All that he aimed 
a Was, to enable those who believed 
f the doctrines of the church of 
ngland, to attend to the ceremonies 
# the religious faith they professed. 

should have thought that all per- 
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sons who professed christianity at 
all, would at least have admitted that 
a proposition to enable individuals, 
who at present had no opportunity 
of attending the church to which they 
belonged, to perform their religious 
duties, was not only not objection- 
able, but was, prima facie, good in 
itself. He felt very great astonish- 
ment at the objections which were 
raised against the plan, and more 
particularly at one of them, which 
he had supposed could not enter the 
imagination of any human being— 
namely, that the proposition to build 
additional churches was something 
almost approaching to blasphemy. 
(Hear.) 

He knew that, in legal minds, 
there was a great difference of opi- 
nion with respect to the definition of 
the word * blasphemy,’ and he 
would not undertake to say what its 
precise meaning was; but certainly 
it was the first time he had ever heard 
it said, that the attempt to give re- 
ligious knowledge to any portion of 
the people approached to blasphemy. 
(Hear.) He knew that that observa- 
tion was coupled with this statement 
—that the proposition for building 
churches ought to be united with the 
repeal of some particular taxes. — If 
those taxes bore heavily on the com- 
munity, it might be cited as a proof 
of inconsistency in the individual, 
that he refused to consent to their 
repeal at the same moment that he 
proposed to build churches. It might 
even be argued, that it proved some- 
thing of hypocrisy in the individual ; 
but such a reasoning could not form 
a ground of objection against the 
proposition itself. No one could 
deny, looking at the situation in 
which he, as proposer of the plan, 
was placed, but that two objects were 
placed before him—tirst, to give the 


people an opportunity of attending 
the 
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the service of the church; and se- 
cond, to remove particular grievan- 
Cus, It might be desirable that those 
ervevances should be first removed ; 
but it could not be demed that prac- 
tical good would be ettecte d by the 
course which had been taken; and 
there was nothing connected with 
that course which could possibly call 
for such a remark as that to which 
he alluded. If this argument were 
tenable, it would go to deprive the 
country of an established church 
altogether; for no established church 
could be maintained otherwise than 
at the public expense. The dissen- 
ters paid their tithe and their paro- 
chial church rate, whether they went 
to church or no: and it we were to 
have any established church, that 
church must. take eager eons 
had no chorwe—from the dissenter 
as well as its own members. The 
coboye ctto be ace omplisted- —the prin- 
ciple upon which the house must 
proceed —was not the specific right 
of the individual, but the general 
ulvantage of the community. He 
thought wt umpossible that the gene- 
ral advantage of a regular attendance 
it places of worship could be demied ; 
and how could the pp op! e enjoy this 


| 


advantage unless ( hue hie > Were burlt 


te accommodate thre m? The ) byec- 
tion as to contmbution of strangers, 
too, Was novels and, mdeed, the 
same principle would go to put a 
Op te halt the proceeding s otf the 
house, Parhament had, last: vear, 
voted a sum tor the education of ro- 
man cathohes in Ireland. The En- 
ghsh protestants certainly gained 
nothing by this grant: but it had 
not been resisted. Again, 50,0007, 
back bene mn voted tor presbyts ran 
churches and ministers in the high- 
lands; and no one had complamed 
Of that tay pron the mae mibers « t thr 
established chureh. Pe really thoughr 


there was nothing whatever in either 
of the two objections to which he 
had alluded ; but he must say a fow 
words as to the assertion that thy 
grant demanded was not necessary. 
The honourable member for Wee. 
minster would agree, that if a ne- 
cessity for the churches asked could 
be made out, it would be Imperatiy: 
upon government to administer to 
that necessity as far as possib le. 

Mr. Hobhouse. — To hind some 
mode of administering to it. 

The Chancellor of the I. reheque Vs 
—Well! he knew of no mode ex- 
cept applying to the public purse. 
But, the fitness of mecting the neces- 
sity being granted, he came to prow 
the fact: and it would be found upon 
Inspecting the papers before th: 
house, that mm one hundred 
seventy-nine places, contaming three 
million, five hundred and forty-eight 
thousand inhabitants, there was only 
church accommodation tor five hun- 
dred thousand persons, which was for 
about one individual mn seven, upon 
the bulkofthe population. He admut- 
ed that there must be deductions from 
this estimate of three mullion five 
hundred and forty-eight thousand 
souls: some would be sick, or old, 
or infants, and so persons not atte nde 


ing church; but still the amount of 


accommodation fell far below wi it 
was required, And what was it that 
leftitso below 2? Why, the mcreas 
In population of some parish s, to a 
degree which, as regarded providing 
places of worship, entre ly Over- 
powered all their means, It was 
utterly impossible, that the hous 
would tind it so, to leave matters 1 
such a situation. Here were peop" 
most anxious to go to church, a 
who, so far as the means wer with- 
in their reach, had done so, and s 

did so, with infinite benefit and con- 
lation; and 


was impossible | 
leny 
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feny them the extended use of that 
ege which they felt to be such 
But honourable gentle- 
on sad  *500,0002, will not ac- 
uplish this.’ Why, certainly, it 
vould not do all; but it would do 
omething. It appe ared, upon refer- 
egee to the report of the commission- 
on for building’ churches, that the 
.000,000/. already granted had done 
yealeulable good. — It had been sup- 
sed that it might build perhaps 
whty-five churches, and find church 
erommodation for one hundred and 
frty-five thousand people ; and, in- 
sead of that, it had sutheed to build 
ninetv-eight churches, and to pro- 
ide accommodation for one hundred 
ind fifty-three thousand people. — In 
fet, the ex: umple set by parliament 
had excited the zeal and the emula- 
tion of the professors ifthe established 
hurch ; and we had already had 
more than 200.0002. subseribed for 
huilding places of worship, and fur- 
ther subscriptions might be expect- 
cd, Other parties contended forthe 
uunhty of the present grant, and 
aid that the government was build- 
ing churches into which no one 
| would go when they were finished ; 
but this was a heavy mistake indeed ; 
Or, according to the papers before the 
house, all the new churches which 
had been built so far, were attended 
W overtlowing congregations. The 
nght honourable gentleman then 
proceeded to read a varie ty of re ports 
respecting r the state of those parishe Ss 
ia whic h new erections had taken 
pace. At Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
mat the pews in the new church were 
. ind the remainder would be let 
it for the great convenience of the 
“ free seats.” This convenience he 
the chane ellor of the pf he oa 
eirsn pleased to be informed « 
lree seats’? were the main ter. 
f conside ration ; he wished the let- 
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ting of pews to go only so far as 
might pay the clergyman and the 
current, expenses of the building. 
At Blackburn, then, the church was 
well filled, and the people were all 
poor: would it be bearable to say 
that they should not have the advan- 
tage of a place of worship, unless so 
far as they were able to pay for it ? 
The church of Blackburn was well 
tilled, and the congregation was 
steadily increasing ; and the cle Tey- 
man had seen itso full that it would 
not hold any more. From ‘Trinity 
new chapel at Bath, the accounts 
were equally satisfactory. — From 
Hawarden, in Wales, no lessso. From 
Birmingham, gratifying in the high- 
est devree. At Nottingham, the new 
church had absolutely been taken by 
storm; it was very much attended 
by females in an evening. In a 
wilder part of the country, at Ring- 
wood, in Hampshire, among a popu- 
lation consisting almost entirely of 
smugglers and poachers, the endea- 
vours of an excellent clergyman and 
his highly-accomplished ‘wife had 
produced result which could scarcely 
have been hoped for. Now, under 
such circumstances, could it be con- 
tended that the 1,Q00,000/. already 
given was ill-bestowed 2? He thought 
that no sum of money ever granted 
by the house hi id been be eneadl WwW ith 
more advantage; and it would bea 
strange conclusion, after having 
given 1,000,000/. under circumstan- 
ces when we were comparatively 
wor, to say that we should re fuse 
500.0007 more, at a time when we 
could comparative ‘ly so much better 
afford it. The right honourable gen- 
tleman, after observing that he asked 
only in his vote for SOOO007, but 
that, upon principle, if the country 
were in a state to afford more, he 
should by no means think it misap- 
plied, cat down by moving, * — 
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his majesty should be authorized to 
direct exc heque r bills to the amount 
of SOOLO00L to be paid to the com- 
missioners for promoung the building 
of churches, under the regulations 
and restrictions of all acts passed, 
or to be passed, for that purpose.” 

Mr. Hobhouse was as wellconvinced 
as the mght honourable the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, of the umport- 
ance of the subject before the house ; 
and af it appeared that there was 
really any deficiency existing in the 
means ot religious imstruction for the 
country, he thought there could 
hardly be a gentleman in the house 
who would not at once use his en- 
deavours tow: irds sup plying it. As 
an mdividual, he telt that he was 
gomg to proceed upon a very deli- 
cate line of ground; but) whule he 
demed speaking the sentiments either 
of dissenters, or any other specitic 
class of madividuals, he felt: that he 
obeved the wishes of his constituents, 
and of the country at large, mm op- 
posing the grant. 

He did not advocate any sudden 
or sweeping deseription of measure ; 
but he thought that there were pos- 
sessions inthe hands of the church 
which might by degrees be applied 
tor thee purpose im question, ‘The 
yrant to Scotland, which the right 
honourable the chancellor ot the 
ex hequer had referred to, was by 
ho means a Case i pownt: there was 
no beneticed church m= NSeotland 
capable of paying the expense which 
was necessary to be mcurred, 

The Chanevlior of the Exch quer 
said, that the vote in question had 
been given to the 
church. 

Vr. Hobhouse said that still they 
lhe) De lands—no THALAS like those 
held by our church of England. 
Honourable gentlemen spoke ot the 
THC aASuU4re befor the house as beiny 


pre sbyte rian 


called for by the veice of the o 
try: why there was not a single 
tition upon the subject upon th 
table. And surely it would not } 
asserted that there had been any de. 
terioration of moral or religious feel. 
ing mthe country? On the contrary, 
he believed that such feeling had of 
late years (hear, hear, from the mi- 
nisterial bench) very much increased, 
Honourable gentlemen cried * hear, 
hear,’’ as though he had_ said some- 
thing which told against his own ar- 
gument: but surely they did not 
Suppose that by ** late years” he 
meant the years merely since the 
grant of 18172?) He spoke of the 
time from the period of the Freneh 
revolution up to the present; and he 
did think, that) within that period 
the country stood morally proved, 
To the immediate que stion, however, 
before the house. He was told, that 
there were upon the table forty-three 
applications for new churches 
ditterent parts of England. 

This seemed pertectly natural, 
and, moreover, to prove nothing, 
for whenever it was known that par- 
lament was giving sums of money 
away, there were generally persons 
enough anxious to have a hand in 
the disposal of it. “Then the rilit 
honourable gentleman opposite sand 
that there were a great number of 
places in England where the inhabi- 
tants were entirely without the means 
of resorting to the established church. 
He (Mr. Hobhouse) agreed that ther 
were some; and he agreed that, 
where the people were entirely with- 
out, something should be done ; but 
the extent of such deticrency Ws 
greatly overrated, and the paper 
(qui ted by the right honourable ¢ han- 
cellor of the exchequer were not ¢ 
be relied Upot. In W estiminst r,i 


instance, after addressing the hous 
. 4 ‘ 
on a former night upon this subjecs 
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.e had gone home and looked at the 
papers to which the right hon. gen- 
‘eman had referred, and had found 
hat according to their view, there 
were six parishes out of eight in 
Westminster, in Which 183,000 per- 
wns were without the means of re- 
sting to the established) church, 
this had alarmed him, and he had 
sbsolutely been in doubt whether he 
ught not to change his opinion, and 
come down to the house to vote for 
the present grant ; but, on looking a 
ute farther, it appeared that a de- 
ficiency for 33,447 persons in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover-square, 
nad been calculated from the cen- 
susof IS21, and without allowing 
any thing, out of the gross popula- 
uon, for persons who were sick, su- 
perannuated, or infants. Now St. 
James's church was thronged. A 
very excellent preacher had made 
that church so popular, that, in order 
» obtain seats and pews, people 
were obliged to apply seven years 
vefore hand, St. George’s, Hanover- 
syuare, too, (the church) was quite 
tull; no places were to be obtained. 
butdid the matter rest here? He 
helieved not entirely. ‘There were 
in the parish of St. George, Han- 
over-square, SIX or seven chapels of 
eae. He had applied for seats in 
one ofthem. He was informed that 
there were 100 at his choice. He 
went to another, which he found 
bull ; athird was not quite full; so 
at upon his own experience he 
could take upon himself to say, that 
there were two not full out of those 
‘iree, and that accommodation might 
very easily be had by those who were 


desirous of it. The chancellor ot 


che exchequer had oftered some 
pMOts for the statements which he 
had advanced: but there was nothing 
them which seemed to authorise 
‘he rehance of the house. He had 
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after this gone to the parish of St. 
Anne, where, according to the re- 
turns, there were 14,000 persons 
who were left without the means of 
religious worship. On inquiry, he 
found that although there was no 
chapel of ease in the parish, there 
was plenty of room for those who 
wanted it in the church. The re- 
turns in this case were not correct— 
they did not state the fact—the house 
ought not to trust to the papers. He 
went on to St. James's, where the 
deficiency was stated in the papers 
as of 26,319 persons. He admitted 
that the church was full, and that the 
new church of St. Philip's, im the 
same parish, was almost full ; but 
there were seats to be had : there were 
several chapels: of ease, in which 
there was abundance of accommo- 
dation to be had. The next parish 
which he visited was St. Martin’s, 
the deficiency being, as stated, for 
23,752 persons. — There it was easy 
to get accommodation in the church, 
though there were no chapels of ease. 
The deficiency of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, was stated at 20,829 
persons : the church was certainly 
full ; but there was no want of seats 
in the chapels of ease. In St. John’s 
the deficiency was stated as_ tor 
14,839, and the church was not full. 
The sexton had informed him, that 
onthe day of a particular sermon, 
which was expected to have drawn 
a full crowd, there were places left 
for more than 100; and that he had 
never heard of a complaint as_ to 
want of accommodation. He had 


gone through, in this manner, six of 


the parishes of Westminster. With 
respect to two others—St. James's 
and St. George’s, Bloomsbury— 
there was no complaint: but there 
was a complaint generally among 
the dissenters of the want of means 
for accommodation. ‘The chapel of 
Orang 
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Orange-street, Leicester-tields, was 
so thronged that not a seat could be 
had. This meht be urved as an 
argument for building chapels for 
the better accommodation of dissent- 
ing worship. But how could the 
He, for 
one, would be among the foremost 
to resist it, because they were there 
bound to defend and support the 
national establishment, and no other. 
But unquestionably there was a great 
atHuence of dissenters, who might as 
reasonably complain, that they were 


house consent to do that , 


deficrent mm accommodation for their 
own worship. Still there was no 
absolute deticrencey. 


keeper enter went himself or sent 


every shop- 


his farmaly to Some prlin ss of worship 
or other—wt was discreditable to a 
ftunuly not to do so, He contended, 
therefore, that the want was not felt 
mm the city which he had the honour 
to represent—the only place ito 
which he had been able, inthe short 
time which he had devoted to the 
subject, to direct his research. He 
would now go on to the next port. 
The myht honourable gentleman pro- 
fessed that he was not) sanguine 
enough to hope that he should be 
able to do all that was wanted: but 
he thought he could do a great deal 
towards curme the alledged de- 
heeneres. Upon that pomt he must 
he at issue with the right hon. centle- 
man: according to the deficreneres m 
the paper, this was almost doing 
He readily admitted that 
there might be a deticreney of means 


nothing. 


3 places where the manufactures had 
caused a considerable population try 


rise up suddenly. It might be wise 


t 
fo) (ASSIS ich places 


of them churches : 


in the building 
but really, to ob- 


ery Thoow little } ul heen done by 


the appheation of one mullion already 
ranted, would discourage the recep- 
fonof any proposal for further dis- 


bursement. — It appeared that aceon 
modation had been prepared fin 
153,000 some hundreds, ‘Thy papers 
recorded a= deticiency of means of 
religious worship under which n 
less than 3,024,000 persons wen 
said to be now labouring, and fo 
which the parhament would be bound 
according to the argument of th 
night honourable gentleman, to pro. 
vide. Thev were logo on by ch UTECS, 
it was sad; but then they wen 
pledged by the same observation to 
vo through with the work: and how 


much, then, would be required of 


them? W hv, according to the rate 
at which they had cone on before, 
to supply the deticrency of accom. 
modation of 3,024,000 Persons would 
require 20 millions of money. Was 
the house prepared to go to this 
length 2? Butat they were, this was 
only one-fourth of the population ot 
the country. If the other portions 
of the 12. millions should, im ther 
turn, require relief of the same sor, 
there would be 60 millions to provide. 
If this was really the crying want 
which it had been represented, they 
must goon giving money till ther 
was no reom lett for complaint : and 


he really believed that) this view of 


the subye ct presented 4 degree of exe 
pense im which parliament nild 
very reluctantly embark. Now, thet 
he might avoid the charge of deimg 
away one method of effecting an ob- 
rect. without proposing another. he 
would tind one for meeting the wants 
of the 77,000) persons for whi h 
the chancellor of the excheque r pr 
posed to provide, W hatobjyes tron could 
there be to lnstituting double, or ev n 
treble, services in the churches ane 
’ hapels of those places where ther 
Was at present the greatest deficiency 
Those who knew any 
thing of religious worship on th 
continent, must know that  severa! 
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orvices Were performed inthe course 
f the day—that they were gomy on 
4) day, from six o'clock in the morn- 
ar. To be sure, the analogy did 
oa altogether hold ; because there 
was a difference between the ritual 
{the roman catholic and protestant 
-hurehes. ‘The mass was performed 
»y about a quarter of an hour, which 
was too short a space of time for any 
f our services. But then it was 
oly to open the church at an earlier 
sour of the morning, and continue it 
yen till a later hour of the day ; 
where one service had been  per- 
frmed, there might be now two; 
where there were two betore, now 
iet there be three. Another good 
plan was that of the honourable 
member for Midhurst. The right hon. 
gatleman thought it niggardly ; he 
could not agree in that opimion— to 
him it seemed most fair and liberal. 

His honourable friend had pro- 
sed to let the parishioners, who 
wanted churches, build them, and 
provide a pastor for themselves. He 
cwunded his belief of the etticacy of 
tus plan upon the well-known li- 
berality of the members of the esta- 
bishment. But they must be al- 
owed to choose their own pastor, Or 
there would be nothine done. — Let 
there be something like popular elec- 
tion in the choice of the pastor, and 
mut h would be done by tdividual 
uderality. ‘There was a memorable 
example of that given by one of the 
( iron family, who had at his own 
cost raised a church in) Perey-street. 
Sotue would cheerfully embark mo- 
rh if they were allowed, in helping 
ne public to this accommodation, 
and content themselves in taking the 
interest of their money from the pre ee 
Ceeds of the chapel, with the retlec- 
ion that the better the deed the more 
‘weet and savoury would be the pro- 
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duce. If it were generally under- 
stood that the worshippers would be 
allowed to choose their own pastors, 
there would be no deficiency of 
means. ‘The church of England 
would be advantaged, because the 
building of chapels in her communion 
would prevent the congregations from 
straying Into the dissenting houses, 
and so far would hinder them from 
becoming schismatics. 

One word more: the chancellor 
of the exchequer thought it beneath 
the house, on a question of this kind, 
to show an aliberal and niggardly 
regard to pounds, shillings and pence 
—an unfortunate sentiment tor the 
right honourable gentleman to utter, 
considering that he was yet young in 
his oftice, and one in which the 
house could never, consistently with 
the duty they owed to their consti- 
tuents, concur. If there were really 
this deficiency of means of religious 
worship, which could be provided 
for in no way so well as in the way 
proposed, he would be one of the 
last men in the house to refuse the 
vote now asked. But the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had only proved 
this by citing particular instances, to 
which he (Mr. Hobhouse) had op- 
posed instances quite as well founded 
of a contrary nature. He could: not 
believe that there were any good rea- 
sons for making this grant, and there- 
fore he would propose to leave out 
all the words of the resolution after 
the word * that,’’ and = substitute 
these words :— 

‘© That it appears to this committee 
that the sum of 1,000,000/. sterling 
has already been granted out of the 


public revenues for the building of 


churches: and that the number of 
individuals provided and about to be 
provided with church accommoda- 


tion, by the expenditure of that sum, 
don s 
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does not exceed one hundred and 
fifty-three thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-six persons. 

‘* That it appears to this com- 
mittee, that afurther sum of 500,000/. 
is now required by his majesty’s 
chancellor of the exchequer for the 
same object. 

* That it appears to this com- 
mittee, that in one hundred and 
seventy-nine places or parishes only, 
more than 3,000,000 of individuals 
are stated by the parliamentary re- 
turns to be unprovided with church 
accommodation ; and that, according 
to the sums already granted, and the 
accommodation thereby procured, it 
would cost the nation nearly twenty 
millions of money to provide for the 
deticiency above stated in one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine parishes or 
places only, besides what would be 
wanted for other parts of the king- 
dom. 

** That it appears, therefore, to 
this committee, that some other mode 
than that proposed by his majesty’s 
chancellor of the exchequer should 
be adopted for providing for what- 
ever deticrency may exist in educa- 
ting the people of this country inthe 
doctrines of the established church : 
and that it is inexpedient to make 
any further parliamentary grant for 
the building of churches.”’ 

Mr. Peel, before he proceeded to 
notice any of the observations of the 
hon. member for Westminster, felt 
himself bound to say that nothing 
could be fairer than the principle 
upon which he proposed to rest the 
whole of this argument: it was a 
fair and hberal mode of settling the 
question. The honourable gentle- 
man admitted that they were bound 
to watch for the interests of the na- 
tonal religion before all others, and 
that i was a proper object for the 





solicitude of parliament. Aj} that 
the honourable gentleman retired 
was, that there should be amp) 
proof that the church establishmem 
did require this additional eX pense 
to be laid out for the due maint. 
nance of the national religion = thy 
proof being made out, the honour. 
able gentleman said that he would 
be among the foremost to cive this 
estabhshment the aid now sought, 
The honourable gentleman had ep- 
deavoured to reduce the force, and 
weaken the validity, of the argu. 
ments of his right honourable friend, 
and it would now be his duty ¢ 
show that the honourable gentleman 
had not been successful in that at- 
tempt. ‘The first argument of the 
honourable gentleman was, that there 
was no immediate want of means 
felt, and that no call had been mad 
on parliament to supply means. 
This would not have weighed with 
him (Mr. Peel), even if true: he 
could never consider that inditlerencs 
to the means of religious worship 
was a reason for holding them back. 
He rather took the contrary anu- 


ment: it was the immediate duty of 


the church to inculcate religious feel- 
Ings where they existed not betore. 
But how was the fact 2 Previous to 
IN17, there were complaints for- 
warded to the parliament from van- 
ous parts of the country, that the 
petitioners were without sufficient 
means of accommodation for religious 
worship. — Parliament appomted a 
commission to inquire into the sub- 
ject—to that commission, and not to 
the parhament, all subsequent com- 
plaints had been addressed. Lat 
not the honourable gentleman sup- 
pose that no complaints would have 
been made to induce parhament ta 
interfere, ifthey had not gone throug! 
that commission. The honourable 

re rth man 
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ventleman founded his _argument 
upon the case of the Westminster 
arishes ; but there could be no con- 
clusion in that argument. rhe ho- 
nourable gentleman found no defi- 
ciency of seats and accommodation 
in the churches and chapels of those 
ashes. But he confined his re- 
marks to the accommodation —re- 
quired by the rich, and those who 
were able to pay. What was the 
case with respect to free admission ? 
The object of the parliament was to 

vide accommodation forthe poor. 
he honourable gentleman. totally 
mistook the purport of the return on 
thetable. It was by no means 1n- 
tended for a return of all places 
whatsoever which were without ade- 
quate means of accommodation tor 
religious worship; but of all such 
places wanting the necessary means 
as contained four thousand inhabit- 
ants and above. In Westminster the 
commissioners did not find the ne- 
cessity sO pressing as elsewhere. 
They had, therefore, spent little upon 
churches or chapels in that city. In 
Nt. Margaret’s it was computed that 
there was deficiency with respect to 
a population of nineteen thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen persons, 
and yet the commissioners did not 
advance one farthing. They ap- 
plied their means where the deti- 
aency seemed to be great, and the 
urgency was the greatest. They only 
provided for about five thousand per- 
Sons in all the parishes of Westmin- 
“er. (Mr. Hobhouse said across the 
house, that he had no objection to 
the mode of applying the money.) 

¢ honourable gentleman had not 
objected to the conduct of the com- 
‘nissioners in applying the money, 
but he had drawn his conclusions 
Wrong. What would he say to the 
large manufacturing towns—to Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Walsall 2 
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Would he say that because West- 
minster did not want accommoda- 
tion, that these places had also sufti- 


cient means? Would the house 
allow itself to lose sight of the effects 
which were likely to result from a 

rant of those means in large manu- 
facturing places? Was it not well 
known that a single member of a 
family once drawn to attendance on 
religious worship, the greatest benefit 
frequently followed to the whole of 
that family ? The vicious habits of 
the others were abashed and rebuked 
in the presence of this one nghteous 
person, whose virtue and piety fre- 
quently effected a conquest over the 
whole house. There were instances 
where children of tender age, after 
being brought to a sense of religion, 
had shamed their parents out of con- 
firmed vicious habits. The honour- 
able gentleman, then, should not. 
conclude that they were doing no- 
thing, if they did not provide for 
the whole of the deficiencies. 

It would be a great and useful 
work to enable one member of every 
family to attend divine service. If 
he were to take one thousand 1n six 
for the basis of what they ought to 
do, reckoning for children, sick peo- 
ple, and other contingencies, per- 
haps that would be a fair mode of 
adjusting their arrangements in ap- 
plying the grants of parliament. He 
did not think that the number of dis- 
senters ought to be left entirely out 
of the calculation. God forbid that 
in this free country government 
should ever wish to constrain the re- 
ligious opinions of the people: but 
certainly it would be desirable to 
vive some consideration to those who 
had dissented more from the want of 
churches than from solemn convic- 
tion; and who had shown that they 
preferred the use of any mode of 
worship to a total neglect of their re- 
hngwious 
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ligious worship. But, surely those 
who had been brought ip in the 
comfortable and enlight ned doc- 
trines of the « hurch would never be 
contented to let so many of its mem- 
bers go over to the dissenters, and 
run the risk of bye ing led into se hisms 


and errors, merely for want) of 


churches to worship in. 

He would calculate, then, that one- 
fourth of the whole popul: ition Were 
without the means of re ligious Wor- 
ship which ought to be provided for 
them. Suppose a town to contun 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, it 
would be necessary to find accommo- 
dation for twenty-five thousand. He 
could satisfy the house, that with 
what was alr ady done, 00,0007. 
would go a great way towards the 
completion of the whole. Manches- 
ter, for example, contained one hun- 
dredand erghty-seve uthousand popu- 
lation. One-fourth of that number 

wave forty-six thousand. At present 
a re were accommod; Manietie twen- 
ty-two thousand four hundred and 
twenty-eight; there only remained 
sixty-four thousand seven hundred 


and sixty-one to be provided for. Of 


Birmingham, the population was 
about one hundred thousand: one- 
fourth twenty-tive-thousand ; persons 
already accommodated, sixteen thou- 
sand ; about ten thousand to be pro- 
vided for. Would any man say, 
that ten thousand }™ rsons should he 
leftin such a towa as Birmingham 
without the means of religious wor- 
ship? “The population of Leeds, 
eighty-four thousand ; the fourth 
about twe nity thousand : prese nt ac- 
commodations for ten thousand : to 
be provided for ten thousand. They 
ought to do what good they could, 


ond — 


7 
leaving it, hke seeds sown, toe ma- 


ture growth, and, im the end. ther 


d ‘ lyst hy, ) ple ntittul harve t. 


| 
i 
The honourable centleman pro- 


posed double services. He ough: , 
know, that in many of these places 
there were already tive SETVICES Lp 
day. He could Menton a place 
where, besides the morning andeyep. 
ing services, there were twent ty mar. 
ri wes Ce ‘lebrate d; there we re, be. 
sides, baptisms, burials, Cates hy ” 
the children, and sometimes adm. 
nistering the saecr iment. As to 
choice < of pastors by the people, 
did not think it would be favourab), 
to the interests of religion. rant 
contests would be mingled with reli. 
cious feelings—a most unprofitabl 
conjunction of sentiment at all tim 

At present, there was no hindr. 

to the choice of a pastor by the con- 
cregation, provided that the dive 
and the patron of the living cou ule 
agree upon the presentation, — In 
Frome there were twelve thousa 
five hundred inhabitants ; there was 
only accommodation for nine hun- 
dred and fifty. In Walsall then 
were twelve thousand, and accom- 
modation for no more than seven 
hundred. In Halifax there wer 
ninety-two thousand, and eighty-tive 
thousand four hundred and eighty 
were without the means of religious 
worship. 

He kre W no method of meeony 
these cases by any recourse to local 
means. The rich proprietors wert 
driven away by the very presence | 
the manufacturers. There could b 
ho rational objection to laying 
half a million of money on this ob- 


4eahi 


ject. As to the million alr 


cranted, there was no Ber OM “ 
any thing wrong in the applicat 

of it. Of the churches, the expenses 
of which were voted in the reign ¢! 
ag Anne, there were only eleve! 
built in all: but of the one million 
voted by this parliament there 
been one hundred churches 

The 500.0007. if granted, 
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eaable them to build fifty. more. 


This would excite the liberality of 


odividuals; and if altogether they 
sould succeed in providing the means 
of religious worshup for one member 
aly out of every family in eight 
hundred thousand, they would etlect 
agreater good thanthey could achicve 
by any other application of the same 
sum of money. 

Mr. J. Snuth thought the building 
of churches was a subject, the im- 
portance of which did not approach 
that of the education of the lower 
classes of the people. Churches 
might be bunt, as many had already 
heen, by the voluntary contributions 
of the inhabitants, without the aid 
of parhament. Under a proper ma- 
agement they would rise of them- 
selves, but the education of the poor 
required and deserved in a far greater 
degree the assistance of the legisla- 
ture. For this reason, he was sorry 
that he telt compelled to oppose the 
intended grant. 

Dr. Lushington complained that 
the want of churches mereased the 
dissenters, and he therefore supported 
the vote. 

Mr. Mwne lad not intended to 
have addressed the committee, but 
he could not sutter the observations 
of tis honourable and learned friend 
to pass unnoticed. He had never 
heard arguments less applicable, un- 
eS they were used for the purpose 
ol attacking the dissenters. lor 
what other purpose could he have 
quoted the act of queen Elizabeth, 
orthat pamphlet, which might, for 
wght he (Mr. Hume) knew, have 
een written by himself. (Loud 
laughter.) He did not mean to say 
Mus was the fact; but if it were, it 
Would not be the first time that a 
member of that house had quoted his 
own Work as an authority. The ho- 
Hourable memalye r refe rred to a par- 


[1S24, 
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liamentary document of 1812, by 
which it appeared that in one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-one 
parishes in. England, the population 
of which amounted to one thousand 
souls and upwards, there were at 
that period two thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty-three churches and 
chapels of the establishment, and 
three thousand four hundred and 
thirteen dissentingchapels. Now how 
did the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman mean to supply this deticrency 
in the establishment 2 Not by fill- 
ing the pulpits with men of talent and 
zeal, but by building new churches. 
Did he suppose the stone walls would 
be sufficient for the religous mstruc- 
tion of which he thought the people 
stood in need 2 As far as utility was 
the object of religious tstruction, 
the present system of church pa- 
trenage was a most imetlicrent one, 
He regretted much to hear the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman (Dr. 
Lushington) adverting to it with such 
expressions of approbation; and 
could not help thinking that the plan 
which had been suggested by his 
honourable friend, the member for 
Midhurst, was that which the house 
might much more advantageously 
pursue. 

With respectto what had been said 
of the privilege winch im another 
communion every seat-holder had— 
to vote at the election of the clergy- 
man—it seemed to him that great 
benefit would arise to the commu- 
nity, if such a system were to prevail 
throughout the whole chureh, not- 
withstanding the occasional contests 
to which it might give rise. But 
such a proposition as the extension 
of this privilege had net im fact been 
vet submitted to the house. He 
would ask, were honourable members 
about to establish a new system ? 
The right honourable gentleman who 
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ry la 

had introduced this question hac eland, looking especially { tip 7 
sud the cases of the church of En- amount received im tithes, wer r 
oland and thi chur ty of Neotland larce » 0 much larger than those Ot Tr 
were essentially ditterent the one anv other church except that of Tre. \, 
from the other. He would grantthat land, that 1 was highly proper that R 
they were so. sut in what respect 7 su h an INGuUITY as he called { , . 
In Seotland, the hentors and land- should be imstituted on th present 

owners mm every parish Were hour oOcCaSION, The right honourab|, FT}. 

to mantam and ke t |? Lap Chee chur hi themiuan had spoken ot thr niches of “ 


is well as to provide for the ¢ lergyv. the country as farrly authorizing 

And even in England, up to a re- grant of public money that he pr- ' 
cent period, the parish churches had — posed. Why, the fact was, that in ty 
been built by the parishes. Very this kingdom there were millions of 


different mats mature was the system — artificers who were working hard for r 
whi 1} the rivht honourable eventle- the pittance of from os, to 78. 1 Week, ¢ 
man ithe « hancellor of the exche- for the sustenance of the mselves and 
quer) wanted parhament to adopt. their families. Such being the case, rn 
Betor ; however, the committee voted he (Mr. blue) must be all Wed | i 
this half maithon. om addition to the doubt whether the country could by at 
1Q00,0002 which they but a very properly called rich. (Hear) The i 
few vears ago appropriated to a si- | moneyemarket, indeed, might be full, C 
MATL PUrpese, ler them: endeavour owing to the redundancy ot ¢ tpitad il vt 
to ascertain whether there were not party ular hands: but he totally de- 

funds belonging tothe chureli herself med that the great mass of the peo- | 
outof which o0O,0007 might verv ple, the lower classes, could be con- 
prope rly and farrly by provided. sidered rich. \t this moment then | 


Was it meant to be contended that) were three committees sitting 
nothing whole the church moeht for- stairs, Whose object was— miquirvint 
merly have mosappropriated ought the condition of those classes ; and 


now fio ih reStored—that if any Sle hy hie would Vi rittire to attirm. t! 


funds could be made avatlable, nota whenever the reports of th e come I 

single stulling ought to be granted  miuttees should be laid bet 

out of them tor the purposes of this house, they would exhibit nothing 

resolution but details ot poverty. ‘The ngnt r 
The commuattee had heard lately a honourable @entleman had little rea- 

ure it cf bh t tithes ricl dae Wi le con to desc rile thre peo le cenera 

now bey them to consider what were as being rich, when so large a per 

the objects to which at wasormanally tion of them were employed | N 

intended that they should contribute. twelve to sixteen hours ; dav for s . 

One of the highest authonties on little a pittance per week. = Did th . 

these matters, the learned Selden, right) honourable gentleman forge 

had laid at down, that there were four — that out of the population he spoxt . 

Objects to whieh they were so appli- — of, amounting to sixteen or seventet! 

cable —1. The Mhuntenance ot th millions. the re were some seven mi- 

chureh » 2d. The rehet of th poor; hons, at least, who were not ver 

va. Vhs Support of the clergy: and, comtortably off, undoubtediv: I 

4th. \ reservation tor the bishop.— what could be said, for example. * ) 

Now he (Mr. Hume) conceived that the Trish peasantry > (Hear \ 

the revenues of the ehureh of Fy sounder suggestion had not bet t 











wen made in that house, than the 
alteration of the vote betore the com- 
auttee, which had been just proposed 
hy the member for Midhurst (Mr. J. 
Smith.) His honourable friend had 
very St nsibly and {i elingly observed, 
eat it was monstrous to appropriate 
00, 000L. to the building of bare 
walls, that could be of little or no 
se when built, when it might be 
plied tor the purposes of imstruc- 
7 n to be given to the poor, espe- 
sally in Ireland ; and to which pur- 
soses the honourable member, there- 
fare, desired to see the money ap- 
oied. ‘The right honourable gentle- 
man Opposite had asked whether any 
dyection was made by parhament 
atthe nme that 1,Q000,000/, of money 
was asked of it for the building of 
churches? He (Mr. Hume) was 
very sorry to reply, that certamly no 
hection was made at the time. 
(Hear.}) He would confess, that 
1000,000/ was granted then, and 
10,0002 annually, from a period 
ommencing m TS09, andeontinuing 
intl about three years since, when 
he (Mr. Hume) had the good fortune 
'y prevent its further duration, by a 
motion that he had the honour to 
submit to parliament. But really 
the que stion propounded hy the 
nght honourablegentleman furnished 
ho argument for the vote which he 
raved the committee to come. to. 
He would readily admit to the mght 
honourable gentleman, that there 
were Many among our own clerey 
who were exceedingly all paid ; but 
nM must repeat, that the revenues of 
me Church were sutticiently ample to 
provide for them and for this grant. 
should never be forgotten that this 
0007, was part of what had been 
cen minated a ‘+ ¢ sont ise nad? re prard, 
however, as an acknowledgment of 
. ‘y principal and interest, due to 
the people of England, amounting to 
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21,000,0002. ; andthatthis500,0002, 
was one whole fourth of all that 
England had received on account of 
that debt. To draw it for such a 
purpose as this, did appear to him 
pertectly unjustifiable. Hhs majesty’s 
ministers were at present in very 
good grace with the public (hear, 
hear) ; at least they themselves said 
so, and he supposed they had some 
reason for the assertion, (A laugh.) 
It they were, however, it was only in 
virtue of the comparison otlered by 
those who had preceded them. Be- 
tore they thought of building churches 
with this sum of 500,000/,, he would 
recommend them to examine into 
the income of the bishoprick of Dur- 
ham. (Hear.) lf the honourable 
gentlemen who cheered admitted that 
that vast mcome was viven ormmally 
for purposes of religious concern- 
ment, he must beg to be imformed 
whether it was not too much for the 
services actually performed? If at 
was, let the excess of such mcome be 
appropriated io the building new 
churches. Tt might be asked, why 
he (Mr. Hume) not long ago had de- 
cline d to oppose the vrant of D0 0007, 
for Lew chure aT S in ~ othand, He 
would tell the committee. At the 
tune 1LQ00O00/, was eranted for a 
similar purpose in neland, only 
LOG,Q000/ was given to Seotland ; 
and of that LOO,Q00/, not a single 
pound was ever appropriated When, 
therefore, SO,000L, only half the 
former vote, was demanded for the 
actual edification of churches m Scot- 
land, he thought it would be illberal 
to refuse it. The right honourable 
gentleman had put it to the committee 
whether they would refuse HOO 007, 
on the present occasion, While they 
aid towards the support of the ca- 
tholie college 1) Ireland. W hiat did 
those payments amount to? ‘To 
about 10,Q00/ a year, for the esta- 
blishment 
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blishment at Maynooth. In_ the 
mean time, the Imsh people paid 
about two millions and a half per 
annum for tithes, and had already 
contributed 7OO,Q000/, towards the 
buildingof protestant churches inthat 
country. With re spect to the right 
honourable gentleman's assertions as 
to the di position of the people in 
England, he readily concurred with 
right honourable gentlemen in say- 
ine, that if they wanted new churches, 
it was fitting they should have them. 
To the building of churches for the 
established relimmonthe dissenters had 


willingly contmbuted; not all of 


them, by the by, for he knew many 
whe grumbled bitterly. As for the 
quakers, he beheved that they did 
not pay unless they were forced to do 
SO. It these churches could not be 
bialt out of the revenues of the 
church, let it be ascertained whether 
they could not be raised from some 
other tunds, without calling on the 
publr . 

Here the honourable gentleman 
suggested, that if a bill were intro- 


duced to authorize the erection ot 


new churches, by voluntary contri- 
bution, COTM ding to the subse rily rms 
the privilege of electing their own 
clergymen, and providing that he 
should pss the usual examin ition to 
quality him for a minister of the 
church of England: im this case there 
would be no want of new churches. 
By returns made m IS1O, IST4,. 
S12, US 13, and IS 14, relative to the 
ch inch of bonelat di. if typo ared, that 
of ten thousand six hundred parsons, 
SIX thousand « reht hundred and tour 
incumbents were non-residents . 
three thousand seven hundred and 
Hinety-ciuht were residents, 


Parhament | vcd fae rch a vood deal 
about the absentees and non-resi- 
cient the church of lreland : burt 
they bore 1 proportion to the 


church of England: — In Ireland the 
proportion was about eight hundred 
residents to four hundred absentees. 
In England, according to the ret - 
of IS14, which was similar to tha: 
of IS17, almost to a fraction, th 
non-residents were thus Stated -—. 

Exemptions from residence 2.54 


4,1 
Ditto by licences, and various 
other causes - © « 2752 


Exemptions, sinecures, and se- 
questrations - - = - Jj 


Ditto miscellaneons causes 145 
Making a total of H,S04 


(Hear, hear.) The honourable and 
learned) gentleman, who was s 
anxious for fair play for the churel 
of England, had better turn his atten- 
tion to this statement. If he wished 
to serve the church of Eneland, let 
him get md of pluralists and non- 
residents. The honourable member, 
after adverting to the statement mad 
by Mr. Peel with re Sp ct to the Man- 
chester new churches, contended 
that it could be proved, that having 
been built they were now but halt 
attended. He would give his de- 
cided opposition to the resolution 

Dr Lushington, in explanati n, 
hbeguar ds most distinctly to Gisciall 
every speer sof hostility tor tine 
senters, 

The resolution was carried by |4 
agaist Oo. 

April 14. —Mr. Hume now moves 
for ** a return of the manner in whi 
the Sul of 1.OOO000/, sterling, 
voted by parliamne nt for the erectio! 
of new churches, had been lard « 
together with a statement of ty 
county and parish in whit h anv new 
church or chapel had been bult= 
the number of the population 1 
every such parish during the 
century —the number of chur 
and chapels belonging to the est 


blishment im each parish betor 
}, 











building of the new churches—the 
number of persons who owned seats 
in those churches and chapels—the 
sogeral number of persons who could 
5. aecommnodated in each new church 
ch in |- ~the nuznber of seats 
which were paid tor, and also the 
oumber of seats left free and open. 
Mr. lL. ycester seconded the mo- 
wn. He hoped, as the public at- 
tention was called to this subject, that 
it would lead to the adoption of some 
iberal and comprehensive measure 
by which due accommodation would 
he attorded in our churches to the 
people. The great objection against 
the grant of OOO,Q0O0/, for building 
new churches seemed to arise from 
the idea, that the proposition of 
ministers looked more like a salvo 
for their own consciences, than an 
act originating im a_ conscientious 
feeling tor the good of the people. 
There were several ways by which 
the interests of the church could be 
effectually served, without calling on 
the public for assistance. One of 
these was by having divine worship 
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celebrated tive times on the Sunday, 
which could easily be done in those 
parishes where marriages, baptisms, 
and funerals were chiefly solemnized 
in the Wee b-day Se Another mode 
Was, by appropriating a part of the 
church revenue to the building and 
repairing otf churches. This, he 
thought, would be perfectly fair. 
And mm the third place, the conter- 
ing the patronage of new churches 
on the trustees appointed by those 
who voluntarily contributed to their 
erection, would be a measure fraught 
with much real good. If those three 
pots were carried mto effect, and 
if, combined with them, a grant of 
public-money were called for, ue for 
one would most willingly assent to 
that parliamentary grant. But he 
objected to the intended grant of 
O200,000/, because he considered it, 
standing by itself, as more like an 
Imposture than a proposition made 
in the conscientious discharge of a 
public duty. 
The motion was agreed to, 
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Unitarian Marriage Bil—Empl yment of the Poor in Treland—Kexs hie 
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Sk of Loros, May 4, nity i she did not take every pr 
| Margurs of Lansdowne Opportunity to declare what het tant! 


moved that the unitarian mariage on Christ was. The character ot th 
bill be mow committed, church of England had always been 


The Bishop of Chester, in justice — that of a tolerant church, ind he ad- 
to his own feelinus, and the ini port- mutted that their lordshiips were called 
ance of the question, thought neces- upon to grant liberty of worship t 
sary to say, that atter giving his most all sects : but the church was not 


mALOUS attention to the subreet of therefore to be required to yive up 
this bill, he was only the more con- her doctrines and dis ipline. It the 
frmed in his opmion that the uni- marriage ceremony was to be altered, 
taurrans had nore tncatole crounds if Was not easy to se what m cht | 
for them objections to the marrage — th cousequence Ob such eneroach- 
ceremony. Phe word mW question ments, If one stone wa 
were the w cot ripture, thi moved after another, wihiat inte 
words of our blessed Lord himself come of the building I 
ind could t | red without that ther lordships woul c 
COomMpromising f chow tryna ml thi fo any batring ment of tl 
dienity tT the est hed) chureh, and discipline of the church { ha- 
Phat tl nitarnay tone ground = gland—of a church the mterest 
for objecting tot vord dinthe which were so closely and mpsepar- 
t bly, interwoven with tie be 
t V them. oof the state. Convinced that! : 
ths, ; vords ain ay ry fr conscrence Was | 
lt y  oWith respect to th Li 
. I \ ] tt pore IL ONIN Ot 
‘ })}) 4 1} ry ‘ = 
ret - committed this day thre LOTT TIS. 
' t \ " , iy ’ ble. for Thy Bish ps i / ote was of apl- 
the t | ind would be nion that persons who did not be 
Wanting in what was due to her dig- lieve m certain doctrines ought 








be compelled to join in Ceremo- 
ares depending on oa doctrines, 
ind would therefore vote for yong 
nto the committee forthw ith. Inthe 

mmittee he should wish to pro- 
awe some amendments, the object 
if whine 1} would be to asstallate the 
boll as mau h as possible to the act 
fr amending the marriage act which 
massed ast session, with respect to 
the prevention of clandestine imar- 
sages, by Imposing certain penal- 
ues. 

He would also propose anamend- 
ment on the subject of registration 
fmarnaves. He thought that the 
mitarians ought to be allowed to 
keep their own registers. 

Th Bishop of St. Darid’s Sup- 
ted the amendment moved by the 
ushop of Chester. He observ: dy that 
the pd trines towhieh the unttarians 
d were those of the iApOrity 
{cbrisians, and what all members 
tthe church of Eneland must con- 
ader to be essential to christianity. 
He could not consent to the giving 
up of a point of so much lnportance 
which easiiel the dental of the doc- 
trine of the trimity. The scriptures 
tiemselves might as well be objected 


lk) 


: 


teas the marnage service of the 
hurch of Kneland, 

The Archh iop of Canterbury 
Said, it Was certainly true, as had 
wen observed, that the unitarians 

ed the doctrine of the trinity: 
hut he Wished those who opposed 
the ill to consider well, what it was 
or whieh they contende dd. Was it 
their wish to chtorce a Sé eminge aC- 
fescence in doctrines against. the 
fonsmences of men? The conse- 

ences Of mamtainine such a prac- 

e must b ‘ threat Cert mont S would 
on idmuinistered In one sense, and 
received in another. What was this 
mit a system of the orossest prevarl- 


‘tion? For these reasons, he was 
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desirous of seemg this bill im the 
committee, where it might receive 
such corrections as it was susceptible 
of. 

The Bishop of St. David's and the 
Archbishop of Crit rhury liter- 
changed a few words im explanation. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne could 
not suffer the bill logo lato the com- 
mittee without alluding to certain 
opmmions which bad received some 
degree of currency on this subject, 
but wineh appeared to hime as incou- 
sistent with the law of Ineland, 
they were absurd in’ themselves. 
When he had heard it: stated, and 
seen it printed mi some pubheations, 
that the law of marriave as it existed 
1h the reign of king Worlliam should 
be restored, he could not help bmg 
wreatiy surprised, because tf the Taw 
were so, there would be no reason 
for this or any other appheation of 
the kind, It was merely owing to 
an imcidental consequence of the 
operation of the act of lord Hard- 
wicke, the Voth of George Eh. that 
any dissenters were placed under the 
necessity of coming torward and ask- 
ing any relief with respeet to the law 
of marriace 
was far from beme the mitention of 
the legislature to produ ea simulated 
assent to the doctrines of tie chur Ih 
of ba il ind. So far from beme abill 
for such a prrpose, its sole object 


according to its title 


Ih) petsshine Clik SC. i 


was, that whi 
it purporied to be—namely, a bill 
for prev: nting cl mndestine marrmages, 
Those who applied for that rehef 
propos d to be given by the present 
bill, never entertamed the idea that 
the church of England was to) be 
called upon to give up any of her 
doctrines. No sueh coneession was 
expected, What the unitarians asked 
was, relief from a part of a ceremony 
in Which they could mot Couserenti- 
ously youn; and he never could sup- 
po ‘ 
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pose that any prelate of the church 
of England would wish to impose 
upon them an assent to doctrines, 
which it was well known they came 
to the church prepared to reject. 
The rejection of those doctrines could 
not be treated as illegal. They were 
allowed by law; and, indeed, in 
modern times, when any question as 
to blasphemy came to be discussed 
before a court, a distinction had al- 
ways been taken between that of- 
fence, and those opinions which 
arose out of an interpretation of the 
scriptures ditferent from that adhered 
to by the established ehurch. The 
vague assertion that the church was 
in danger had often been productive 
of mischief, of which the Birming- 
ham nots, when Dr. Priestley be- 
came the victim of a mob, attorded 
a remarkable instance ; but it was 
to be expected that those who made 
this assertion would state what was 
the nature of the danger which they 
apprehended, Was it danger to the 
authority, or danger to the revenue 
of the church? It was said that the 
bill attacked the doctnnes and the 
discipline of the church of England. 
Now the same doctrines and disci- 
pline were to be foundin the ehurch 
of Ireland, and yet a law on marnage 
existed there, semuilar in principle to 
the present bill, but much more 
sweepibz in its provisions, In 178}, 
a bill passed the Insh parliament, 
confirming an act of Geo. IL, by 
which all the marages of dissenters 
were made valid: and it was worth 
wlule to refer to the pr ceedings 
which took plac e on that occasion, 
The whole of the opposition made to 
the act was founded on an chjection 
raised by some myht reverend pre= 
lates in the house of peers, and which 
Was in efiect, that the measure was 
not such as that proposed by the bill 
now before their lordships. That 

e opmmon of the Insh bishops, and 


the peers who concurred with them, 
was very diflerent from that entes. 
tained by the noble and learned lord, 
and those who with him opposed the 
present bill, would appear from the 
protest entered on the journals of the 
parhament of Ireland. The bill, 
having passed the commons, expe- 
rienced considerable opposition in 
the house of lords. The prelates and 
peers who opposed the bill entered 
into a protest, in which they objected 
that it did not provide sufficiently 
against clandestine marriages and 
facility todivorce. But what he wish- 
ed more particularly to press on their 
lordships’ attention was, the clause 
of the protest which was signed by 
all the prelates, and in which the 
ground of dissent expressed was, that 
those who opposed the bill had re. 
peatedly declared that they were will- 
ing to vote for another bil! which 
would make the marriages of dissen- 
ters good and valid, provided they 
were solemnized under the sanction 
of the clergy of the established 
church. In fact, all he objected to 
was, that the bill did not sutticiently 
concihate the rights of the marnages 
of dissenters with the authority ot 
the church. This, however, was com 
pletely done by the present bill, in 
wich the authonty of the church 
was fully matntained. — ff umitarians 
were to he permitted to ¢ xist at all, 
they must be allowed to contract 
marriage. On that ground merely 
this bill ought to pass. [It was full 
time for the chuch to get rid of the 
practice of enforcing a simulated as- 
sent to her doctrines. In proportion 
as marnage was regarded as an inst 
tution of Importance to society. 1 
was to be wished that it should be 
entered ito with due solemmity, and 
that the contracting party should not 
be compelled to 4 one to a cere- 
mony which they could not respect. 


If, indeed, there were persons who 
viewed 
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all religious establishments 
with indifference, who regarded them 
x mere engines of government and 
gate police, such persons would en- 
wrtain little scruple as to any cére- 
mony they might be required to per- 
form ; but the case was very ditterent 
with the sincere dissenter, who could 
not conscientiously avail himself of 
the subterfuges which the state of the 
law presented. The noble marquis 
concluded by intimating that he 
would not oppose the amendments 
aggested by the right reverend pre- 
late (the bishop of Exeter) opposite. 
He begged their lordships to recol- 
ket, that the regulations proposed by 
the bill were not only for the case 
of the dissenters, but for the general 
security. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
respect which he bore for the noble 
abil had just sat down, as well 
asthe high respect which he enter- 
tuned for the nght reverend prelate 
who had spoken in favour of this 
bill, made it impossible for him, 
after what had passed that evening, 
not to address their lordships, and 
to state the grounds on which he 
could never give his consent to this 
nll going into a committee. He 
would not say that it was impossible 
to frame a bill for the relief of the 
class of persons who were the objects 
of the present measure, but this bill 
had principles to which, consistent 
with the protection of the established 
church of the country, he could not 
consent. He did not wish to press 
us opinion on their lordships ; but 
* was his duty, having spent the 
greater part of a long life in the ser- 
nee of the public, to state his opinon, 
that 1f ever this country should have 
the misfortune to lose the protection 
of the church of England, we should 
rose the best protection for tolera- 
ton (hear, hear); and on account 
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of the dissenters themselves, he 
should feel it necessary to protest 
against every thing which would tend 
to degrade the established church. 
Religious toleration could not be li- 
berally and extensively enjoyed, un- 
less the church established was of 
liberal and enlared principles ; and 
such, in his opinion, was the cha- 
racter of the church of England. 
The noble marquis had found fault 
with him for raising some doubts as 
to the legality of the tenets of the 
unitarians; but what were the facts > 
In the toleration act, persons deny- 
ing the trimity were deprived of the 
benetit of that act, and so it stood tll 
the repeal of the 9th William. No 
man was more averse than himself to 
the severity of the punishments which 
might have been intlicted before that 
act was repealed; but the matter 
was perfectly understood at the time ; 
and though certain learned ecclesi- 
astics had thought that that repeal let 
loose all the law, common law and 
all, as to denying the doctrine of the 
trinity, yet of this he was assured, 
that the respectable person who 
brought that bill intothe other house 
of parliament had no such notion; 
and im a case which came before him 
(the lord chancellor) the ttle of 
which was * the attorney-general v. 
Pearson,”’ that learned and distin- 
guished lawyer, sir S. Romilly, held 
an opinion sinular to that which he 
(the lord chancellor) entertained. It 
was an information to carry into ef- 
fect certain charitable purposes which 
were formed before the time of king 
William. Sir S. Romilly insisted 
that the common law remained as it 
was before ; and though with respect 

to other dissenters it might be ditter- 

ent, yet asto the unitarians it was as 

much out of the power of the lord 

chancellor to establish a provision 


for them as for judaism. He (the 
lord 
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lord chancellor) did not think that he 
did wrong in refusing to decide that 
point, coming as it did incidentally 
before him, and his judgment being 
founded on the ground that the cha- 
rity was instituted before the 9th 
William, and that statute had decided 
that the doctrines of those whodenied 
the trinity was contrary to the chris- 
tian religion. 

What he now stated was only to 
vindicate himself from the imputation 
of having thrown a doubt on a sub- 
ject on which no doubt could reason- 
ably have been entertained. With 
respect to the bill itself, it had been 
clearly stated that on the principles 
on which the house were called upon 
to pass it as to the unitamans, they 
might be called upon to pass a bill 
with respect to all dissenters. The 
noble marquis had disclaimed it, 
but he (the lord chancellor) would 
go farther and say, if their lordships 
passed this hill, they could not refuse 
it to any other dissenters, The pre- 
sent measure was justified on the 
geround of what had been done for 
the jews and quakers; but what was 
it that had been done for them? In 
the act of the O6th of George Il. 
there was a provision that that bill 
should not apply to them. — But this 
bill was nothing like that. And 
even as to yews and quakers, tt was 
probable that their lordships might 
he called upon soon to pass some 
bill with respect to them, as he had 
for the last exghteen days been em- 
ployed in hearing the arguments of 
counsel on the subject. Certainly 
the exception in the act of 36 Geo. 
111. could only mean that those mar- 
mages should be just as valid as if 
that act had not passed, but what 
made them valid it was not so easy 
to say; and as reference had been 
made to the subject of torture, he 
would say that he supposed their 


lordships would rather bear alj the 
tortures of the inquisition than hear 
all the anguments adduced on the 
subject. (A laugh.) 

It was certainly a curious subject, 
and it was very desirable that some 
act should pass to set the matter a 
rest. If he were to go ito the de. 
tail of this bill, he could tear to pieces 
every sentence of it; but the details 
were matters for a committee, [t 
was said, that the persons calling 
themselves unitarians had real serv 
ples of conscience on the doctrine 
of the trinity; and so had deists, 
atheists, and others. If he under. 
stood the doctrines of the church of 
England at all, it was impossible 
that there could be a greater repug- 
nance between any doctrines than 
between the doctrine of the church 
of England andthe unttanans. The 
unitarians must think the church of 
England idolatry. What, therefore, 
would be the sort of comprehension 
that it would etlect ? If they chose, 
indeed, to put themselves on the same 
footing as jews and quakers, let them 
ask for such a bill; but do not let 
the house make the church of Eng- 
land the handmaid of the unitarians. 
He could not to this policy consent 
to sacrifice the great, the paramount 
policy of holding up the church ot 
Eneland as the church of England 
had hitherto been maintained. On 
these grounds he could not consent 
to go into a committee on a bill 
which must, in his opinion, tend to 
dishonour and degrade the church of 
England. Their lordships might pass 
the bill, but he had discharged lus 
duty in giving his opinion on It, and 
he thought a worse bill never was 
entertained, 

Lord Holland said, that after the 
former long discussion which took 
place on this subject, he did not ex- 
pect to hear so much warmth and 

anxiety 
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anxiety expressed on the motion for 
“into the committee. On 


oi down to the house, instead 
of employing himself in considering 
the important bill before them, he 
had taken up a publication of the 
correspondence of that amiable man 

Mr. Cowper, and he met with a story 

which he would relate, though pro- 
bably it might be thought but little 
to the purpose. Cowper related, 
that he was walking along the coast, 
when he met with a great lawyer, 
whom, in language somewhat fami- 
liar, he called Sam Cox, who ap- 

meditating deeply on the vast 
expanse of waters before him. Cow- 
per asked him what he was musing 
on, when he replied he was consi- 
dering how strange it was that the 
vast element he was contemplating 
should produce so contemptible a 
creature as a sprat. What he (lord 
Holland) felt, was the converse of 
what was felt by this great lawyer ; 
for he could not conceive how this 
sprat in legislation, this miserable 
bill, could have produced so great a 
commotion in the house, and that it 
should be thought by the reverend 
bench to disturb the church. He 
was equally at a loss to know how 
the learned lord on the woolsack 
could think that his abstruse refine- 
ments and latent doubts should be 
brought into question by this little 
bill. He (lord Holland) would re- 
commend the noble and learned lord 
hot to cry “ wolf!" at every little 
mouse on the floor. He should not 
be so ready ** to rin and chase, wi’ 
murd’rin pattle,’’ the ** wee, sleekit, 
cownin, tim’rous beastie.”’ 

A stranger who had heard what 
had passed in the house, would be 
surprised to learn that the whole 
q4eston involved in this bill was, 
whether persons of the unitarian re- 
higion should be allowed to marry as 
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they were before the year 1756, and 
as they still were in Ireland, in con- 
sideration of the feelings of con- 
science which they professed. Some 
reverend prelates had taken upon 
themselves to explain, not the scru- 
ples of their own consciences, but of 
other persons, and to assert before 
their lordships that the unitarian 
could feel no scruples on this occa- 
sion. He (lord Holland) knew no 
way of ascertaining scruples of con- 
science either of communities or in- 
dividuals, but by the declarations of 
the parties themselves ; and he was 
still to learn, that when he declared 
a thing was contrary to his con- 
science, any other person might tell 
him it was not so. It was said the 
words objected to were the words of 
our Saviour, and employed by the 
unitarians themselves. ‘The umita- 
rians said, ‘ we do employ the 
words, but in another sense, and in 
the way our Saviour does employ 
them; but when you take the words 
from that place, and employ them in 
another way, we say it is hard upon 
us to be called upon to put another 
sense upon these words.”’ 

On this invitation to tergiversation 
the learned metropolitan had ob- 
served in a christian-lke manner ; 
and though he (lord Holland) might 
be thought to be more popishly in- 
clined than others of their lordshrps, 
he should be sorry that such should 
be his opinion of the church of En- 
gland. The noble and learned lord 
said this bill made the church of 
England the handmaid to the dis- 
senters, and he dwelt much upon the 
broad distinction between the uni- 
tarians and the church of England. 
Now from that any man would sup- 
pose the bill was the reverse of what 
it was; it would be imagined that 
it was a bill to join the members of 


the church of England and the uni- 
tarians, 
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tarians, which was precisely the thing 
the bill was to getnd of. The noble 
and learned lord had conceived that 
the registration of the marriage would 
make the church of England the 
handmaid of the dissenters. What 
should be said of it, then, when she 
marred them, but that she made 
something worse than a handmaiden 
of herself, even a prostitute. The 
noble and learned lord asked if they 
wished to be put in the situation of 
the jews and quakers, and said bring 
a bill forward ; but would he sup- 
port the bill if it were brought for- 
ward? But then he came forward 
with his legal doubts and dithiculties, 
which had already employed him 
eighteen days in considering. 

The Lord Chancellor rose to Say 
that he had stated that he had been 
employed that time in hearing the 
arguments. 

Lord Ubolland resumed. — He 
thought it sounded a littl odd; but 
from what the noble and learned 
lord had said, it would seem that we 
had no law before lord Hardwicke’s 
tune. ‘The greater part of the noble 
and learned lord's speec h consisted 
of statements that the common law 
as to unttanians had not been touched; 
but what was that to the purpose ? 
There was an important bill which 
would soon come under discussion 
the ahen bill—in the debates on 
which he (lord Holland) had taken 
an active part; and he once stated, 
on the opmion of eminent lawyers, 
that he had great doubts as to who 
were aliens and who were not: and 
he called upon the noble and learned 
lord to state who aliens were, but he 
got no satisfactory answer. He 
moved seven questions to be referred 
to the judges, on the subject, and the 
noble and learned lord then said, 
he cared not who aliens might be, 
but wherever they were they must be 


subject to this law. Again, on the 
bill which he should ever consider g 
disgrace to this country, for the de. 
tention of Napoleon Buonaparte, if 
he were a prisoner of war or not? 
Had we a night to call upon him fox 
local allegiance or not ; and had be 
aright to call upon us for protection? 
Would an action he if brought in his 
name? The noble and learned lord 
replied, either he did not know, or 
he would not tell. This was what 
was said on that occasion when the 
liberty of that individual was to be 
restrained ; but when a single step 
was to be taken in charity and indul- 
gence, no advance must be made till 
every doubt is removed, — It was said 
that this bill would be derogatory to 
the established church. He (lord 
Holland) had always thought that the 
characteristics of the christian church 
were lowliness and humility ; and it 
seemed to him that the feelings of the 
learned metropolitan were truly in 
unison with the genuine dictates of 
christianity. He (lord Holland) felt 
that the measure would not only be 
a relief to dissenters, but also to the 
church of England; for it must, to 
say the least, be a painful duty to be 
using that name which the consciens 
tlous churchman never could use 
without the most solemn impressions, 
to persons who he knows listen to it 
only in conformity to an act of parlia- 
ment. It could not be proper that 
they should be placed in the situation 
of saying to the dissenter, ‘* We fare 
sumptuously every day, and hold the 
opinions of kings and princes, whilst 
you are poor, email, and pick 
up the crumbs which fall from our 
tables.’’ ; 

This was exciting that spirit of 
phansaical pride which every man 
who understood the spirit of the 
christian religion, and loved the es- 


tablished church, would be willing 
to 














w see thrown far from it. As to the 
noble and learned lord speaking of 
this bill as if it were a stone cast at 
the church of England, he (lord Hol- 
land) recollected reading lately an 
elegant invective against exaggera- 
ion, which he wished the noble and 
learned lord had read. Surely the 
noble and learned lord had been 
guilty of exaggeration when he spoke 
of this bill as a great blow to the 
church, and told the reverend bench 
that they must disregard the minor 
question of dues, tithes, &c., since if 
bills of this sort were allowed to pass, 
there was an end of the church alto- 
gether. He had before learnt from 
the noble and learned lord, that till 
lord Hardwicke’s time there was no 
law in England; and he now learnt 
that there was no church of England 
in Ireland, for unitarians married 
there. Amidst all the grievances of 
that country, this the greatest of 
grievances had escaped observation 
—that the unitarian dissenters could 
marry there without being forced 
into the body of the church. The 
noble and learned lord apprehended 
the greatest danger to the church, 
and he expressed his great devotion 
toher cause; but he had all along 
left out of his argument how this bill 
was to etlect this dreadful catastro- 
phe. He (lord Holland) would give 
the bill his support, because he 
knew, judging from the fruit, that it 
was for the relief of a moral and re- 
hgious class of persons who stated 
the law at present to be against them, 


and because he thought the relief 


could be granted without infringing 
on the protection which had been 
given (whether wisely or not he 
would not contend) against clandes- 
tine marriages ; and because it de- 
Prived the clergy of nothing. The 
Tegistration was not a religious duty, 
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but merely a civil act, the perfor- 
mance of which was imposed by 
parliament, and for the alteration 
they were not without precedent, as 
the law would only then be as it was 
before lord Hardwicke's time, and 
as it was at present in Scotland and 
Ireland. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he 
would support the principle of the 
bill, though he was convinced that no 
person who attended to his public 
conduct could doubt his sincere at- 
tachment to the church establish- 
ment, to which it was alleged by some 
of their lordships to be hostile. He 
could not conceive the possibility of 
danger or of injury to the established 
church from the provisions of this 
bill. What did they do? They 
merely placed a certain class of dis- 
senters on the footing on which they 
were prior to the passing of lord 
Hardwicke's act. His (lord Liver- 
pool's) noble friend on the wool- 
sack had contended that the bill 
should apply to all dissenters as well 
as unitarians; but he had not attend- 
ed to the fact, that the unitarians, in 
respect to the article from which they 
were to be relieved by the bill, stood 
in a different situation from other 
dissenters. It had been said in the 
debate, that the compliance required 
by the church to the obnoxious parts 
of the marriage ceremony could 
scarcely be called a- hardship ; but 
of this they were, according to the 
observation of the noble baron op- 
posite (lord Holland), the best judges. 
They thought it a hardship ; and he 
(lord Liverpool) respected their re- 
ligious feelings. Hecould not form 
a decided opinion with respect to the 
propriety of altering the Jaw as it re- 
garded other dissenters. A bill was 
brought in for general relief some 
time ago. He (lord Liverpool) had 

agreed 
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a to the second reading of that 
bill, on the prospect that it could be 
amended in a committee, though he 
agreed in some of the objections to a 
genera’ ineasure, and stated at the 
time that he thought it less difhcult 
and less hazardous to apply a specific 
remedy to each particular case, than 
to pass a general measure embracing 
all. He thought still, that if proper 
securities were given against fraud 
and clandestine marriages, there 
could be no objection to allow dis- 
senters of all denominations to marry 
according to their own rites, provid- 
ed both the parties to the marnace 
contract were without the pale of the 
church. The noble earl then de- 
livered his opimion with respect to 
the etfect of the act for the rehef 
of unitarians in 1812. Difficulties 
and doubts might be stated as to the 
legal effect of that act, as difficulties 
and doubts might be stated on the 
meaning and construction of every 
other law: but it was universally 
understood to afford substantial pro- 
tection and relief. In the same 
manner doubts were started with re- 
spect to the marriages of jews and 
quakers ; but every one knew that 
since the act by which they were 
exempted, the marriages of those 
sects had been considered legal, 
and property had followed unques- 
tioned. The bill was intended to 
place unitarans in the same situation 
in this respect as jews and quakers. 
His (lord Liverpool's) noble frend 
on the woolsack had asked, why 
the unitarians did not place them- 
selves in the same situation? This 
might be the subject for deliberation 
in the committee to which it was 
now proposed to send the bill. If 
the dissenters ke pi their own regis- 
ter, it might be allowed them to 
marry according to their conscience. 
Apprehensions had been expressed 


with respect to the security of the 
church establishment if this bil] pass. 
ed. Nothing could be more yp. 
founded. ‘Though differing with the 
noble baron opposite (lord Holland) 
on many essential points respecting 
the church, he agreed with him jp 
not constructing a measure like this 
into a source of danger; and could 
not sound the alarm where he felt 
perfect security. 

The Bishop of Chester explained, 
and repelled the charge of equivoca- 
tion brought against the church in 
the act of performing the mariage 
service to dissenters. 

Lord Holland explained, and stat- 
ted that the church forced others to 
equivocate, in requiring them to as- 
sent to doctrines which they were 
aware they did not believe. 

The house then divided on the 
amendment of the bishop of Ches- 
ter— 

Contents—present, DD: 
proxies, 50. 105 
Non-contents—present, 41 ; 
proxies, 20 ; bb 
Majority for the amendment 39 

The bill was in consequence lost. 
— Adjourned at half-past eight. 

House or Commons, May 4.— 
Mr. WL. Maberly, in moving for 
the house to resolve into a commit- 
tee to consider of an address to the 
crown upon the employment of the 
poor in Ireland, bespoke the favour 
and indulgence of the house. He 
disowned any political motive—he 
had nothing to allege against the 
ministers of the government. The 
evils which Ireland suffered were 
particular. With the same laws, 
customs, and manners with the En- 
glish, there were moral causes which 
made them differ altogether. The 
most pominent cause of these ¢@- 


lamities was to be found in the re- 
dundancy 
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dundancy of the population—not 
that it was too great for the capabili- 
ues of the soil, but it was far too 
grat for the means of employment. 
it was not for him to say what was 
the primary cause of this redundan- 
cy. Some ascribed it to the potatoe, 
though not very accurately. He be- 
jeved that the population would be 
redundant if the food were wheat or 
anv thing higher ; though he could 
readily admit that a population which 
with potatoes was seven millions, 
would not have exceeded with wheat 
above three or four millions. But 
from the disproportion of population 
and employment, the population be- 
came degraded and base—fit instru- 
ment for factious and designing 
men: so that whatever existed there 
as a local grievance speedily became 
asubject for general revolt ; and the 
country always laboured between 
starving and insurrection, The only 
remedy left, then, was to repress the 
population by increasing the capital, 
and supplying the means of employ- 
ment. To the misgovernment of 
lreland, and to the want of employ- 
ment for its population, all the evils 
under which it laboured might justly 
be attributed. The honourable mem- 
ber then proceeded to quote in sup- 
port of this assertion, the evidence 
gven before a committee of that 
house, by the honourable member 
for Mayo (Mr. Brown), and by Mr. 
Owen; the latter of whom stated, 
not only that there was no distur- 
hance where the people were em- 
ployed, but also, that in those places 
where disturbances prevailed, they 
ceased upon employment being 
furnished. The honourable member 
alluded also to the evidence of Mr. 
Gniffiths, ina report made to the 
Insh government, who stated the 
mprovement which had been ef- 
fected in the circumstances of certain 
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labourers, who had been furnished 
with suthcient tools, the value of 
which they had —_ by instal- 


ments, from being able to earn only 
from 4d. to 6d. a day, they now 
earned from 10d. to 1s. Was it not, 
then, he asked, the duty of govern- 
ment to interfere, and by the means 
of certain encouragement to induce 
manufacturers to embark their capi- 
tals in Ireland, who without some 
such inducement would never do so ? 
It might be objected to him that this 
measure was opposite to all the rules 
of political economy; but it was 
highly illogical to draw such an in- 
ference from a science, the rules of 
which were subject to constant ex- 
ceptions. It would rather become 
the house to look at the existing 
state of Ireland, and to draw their 
deductions from facts, the truth of 
which could not be gainsayed. The 
two branches of commerce, in which 
the people of Ireland might be most 
profitably employed, were—tirst, the 
tisheries ; and secondly, the cultiva- 
tion of flax. The southern and 
western coasts of Ireland possessed 
almost inexhaustible banks of fish ; 
but although, from those coasts 
being open to the Mediterranean, 
great advantages were presented to 
them in sending their produce to 
catholic countries, where the con- 
sumption of fish was very large, 
they were unable to avail themselves 
of those advantages, from their want 
of capital, and their ignorance of the 
wrinciples of commerce. He (Mr. 
Maberly) had taken pains to procure 
returns relative to the growth of flax 
from Holland, Flanders, and Rus- 
sia; and he had uniformly found, 
upon comparing them with those 
furnished by the south of Ireland, 
that the balance was considerably in 
favour of the latter. The flax could 


be grown much cheaper there than 
elsewhere 
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elsewhere—the duty was so small, 
that it was almost a non-existing 
quantity; and the manufacturers 
were able to consume all the mate- 
rial they produced. He might be 
asked, after this statement, how it 


was that Ireland did not avail herself 


of these advantages ? His reply was, 
that she could not do so, as well for 
want of necessary skill as for want 
of capital, It was to supply these 
wants that he was about to propose 
the advance on the part of the go- 
vernment of so much capital as 
would excite the dormant faculties 
of those who were most interested 
in the welfare of Ireland, and would 
at once encourage others to venture 
their property, and to apply that 
skill which was necessary to the 
success of the manufacturers, Em- 


barrassed as the landed gentlemen of 


Ireland were known to be, it was 
very probable that some of them 
would endeavour to make use of ths 
advance for the purpose of redeem- 
ing their mortgages, and prefer pay- 
ing a small interest to the govern- 
ment, than the large interest with 
which their incumbrances were al- 
ready charged, 

It was therefore his intention, as 
well to prevent this evil as to avoid 
that other of the political intluence 
which might he exercised by means 
of such advances, to propose that in- 
spectors should be appointed, and 
that penalties should be provided for 
all misappheations of the fund. He 
alluded to the benetit which had al- 
ready been derived from the chari- 
table loans which the government 
had made in Ireland, and which had 
proved powerful incentives to good 
conduct. It was impossible to men- 
tion a more striking instance of the 
good which might be hoped to re- 
sult from the extension of manufac- 
tures im Ireland than thisethat 


wherever the linen manufactures had 
already been established, quiet and 
moral habits seemed also to hay 
taken root, and all the advantages by 
which industry was usually accom. 
pamed had been experienced by 
the people of the neighbourhood, 

He concluded by moving, « tha: 
the house do now resolve itself into a 
committee, to consider of the pro» 
piety of presenting an humble ad. 
dress to his majesty, praying that he 
will be pleased to grant the advance 
of a sum not exceeding one million, 
to be distributed by way of loan, for 
the employment of the poor, and 
the encouragement of manufactures 
in the provinces of Munster and 
Connaught, and that commissioners 
be appointed to Carry those objects 
into etlect.”’ 

On the question being put, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed, it was true that parliament 
had on many occasions called upon 
the public to advance money for 
the purposes of local improvement. 
Two instances of this had occurred 
in Ireland. One where a sum had 
been placed at the disposal of the 
lord-lieutenant, to be advanced 
without any view of repayment; the 
other, where it was expected that 
the advances would be returned. 
The house would agree, with regard 
to the first of these, that however de- 
sirable it might be to afford relief in 
times of particular pressure, yet that 
such eleemosynary bounty could be 
justified by nothing but cases of 
overruling necessity, which set all 
principle at defiance. He did not 
apprehend that the honourable gen- 
tleman proposed any loan should be 
made without a prospect of 7 
ment; but he (the chancellor 0 the 
exchequer), although he had often 
been a party to such loans as that 


now proposed, had always doubtes 
the 
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the policy of them, and particularly 
with regard to Ireland. His doubts 
arose from the anxiety he felt that 
ireland should be permanently be- 
nefited, and that nothing should be 
done which, although it might afford 
tem » advantage, would be suc- 
ceeded by disappointment. He 
feared that if grants of this sort were 
lavished from the public purse, they 
would, instead of inducing Irish 
gentlemen to trust to their own re- 
sources and exertions for rousing the 
energies of the country, and reliev- 
ing its inhabitants, encourage the 
belief that government would, on 
every occasion, keep their heads 
above water. ‘This fatal error ap- 
ared inseparable from the project. 
on impossible always to go on ; 
and when the system should termi- 
nate, the objects of this bounty of 
parliament would be found incapa- 
ble of making an exertion for their 
own good. With regard to the 
practical part of the honourable gen- 
tleman’s plan, he {the chancellor 
of the exchequer) did not exactly 
understand in what way it was pro- 
xed to apply it to the fisheries. 
le (the chancellor of the exche- 
quer) was not prepared to say, that 
the object of setting up the fisheries 
only (not maintaining them) was ob- 
jecuonable ; but for this purpose the 
sum proposed was clearly too large. 
A sum of 5,000/. or 6,000/. was 
annually expended by the lord-lieu- 
tenant, in building small piers, and 
forming harbours at fishing stations. 
These were works which the indivi- 
duals could not do for themselves, 
and to which, therefore, the public 
money was very reasonably applied. 
objection now so common with 
respect to Ireland, of want of secu- 
nty, was the cause which prevented 
capital from tlowing in the same 
. ree as in England. But as, 
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even in parts where this objection 
did not apply, corn was grown in 
preference to flax, the inference from 
which must necessarily be, that flax 
could not be produced at so cheap 
a rate, or at so great a profit, as 
other agnicultural produce. At 
least it must be admitted that it was 
desirable parliament should not in- 
terfere in lending money, unless it 
was absolutely necessary; and if 
the contrary should be insisted on, 
he should feel it his duty to oppose 
the proposition. 

He had not thought it necessary 
to press his objections at length, nor 
with any warmth. Parliament had 
already applied itself earnestly to 
the relief of Ireland by the reduction 
of taxation, and by the removal of 
the restrictions by which commerce 
had been affected. The character 
of these measures was, that they 
could do no harm, while the inevi- 
table inference of practical experi- 
ence was, that they would do great 
ultimate good. No circumstances 
had been stated to prove to the 
house that the measure which was 
now proposed possessed either the 
one or the other of these qualities : 
its necessity was quite as doubtful. 
The relief which it would afford 
must be temporary and delusive, and 
the house would probably be called 
upon two or three years hence, to 
persist in the system they would have 
sanctioned, and which every year it 
would become more difficult to 
abandon. Under this view of the 
case he thought it much more advi- 
sable that the house should decline 
to enter upon it, and he therefore 
concluded by moving the previous 

uestion. 

Lord Althorp said, that without 
going into a detail of the causes 
which produced the distresses in [re- 
land, he would mention one cause, 
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which would not be denied—it was 
the want of capital ; and under such 
circumstances every encouragement 
should be given to produce a tlow of 
capital towards that country. All 
taxes on consumption should be re- 
moved, and every method adopted 
to render living as cheap there as in 
any other part of the world. Ina 
country where labour was so cheap, 
living might, with a very little pre- 
sent sacrifice on the part of England, 
be made cheaper in Ireland than in 
any other part of the British domini- 
ons. If that were effected, people who 
now resorted to foreign countries for 
cheap living, would spend their mo- 
ney in a country where the neces- 
saries and many of the luxunes of 
life might be procured at so cheap a 
rate. He would not trouble the 
house farther on the question than 
to say, that he cordially approved 
the principle of the motion, and that 
he had not heard, in the speech of 
the mght honourable gentleman, any 
thing to induce him to alter that 
opinion. 

Mr. J. Smith said, that he had 
never heard the right honourable 
gentleman (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) so weak in his argu- 
ments, or so little eloquent in his 
mode of urging them, as on the 

resent occasion. This he attn- 
oo to the dithculties in which the 
right honourable gentleman must 
have tound himself in his opposition 
to the proposed measure. If public 
money had been advanced with good 
effect in England to carry on several 
works, why might not similar results 
be expected from similar advances 
in Ireland ? He had seen the good 
etlect of such advances in many 
parts of ths country. He knew 
many individuals who were gentle- 
men of fortune now, who were not 
gentiemen of fortune before such ad- 


vances were made. He could no 
see, therefore, any weight in the ob. 
jection of the night honourable gep. 
tleman against the proposition, 

He had an opportunity of know- 
ing the good effects which had 
already been produced in Ireland, 
by the loans advanced by the Lon- 
don Association for the advance of 
money, by way of loan, for the en- 
couragement of agriculture in Ire. 
land. Small sums had been ad. 
vanced to many individuals for the 
purchase of implements of industry ; 
or, what was the same thing, those 
unplements had been supplied to 
them, to be paid for by instalments, 
which instalments, he could state, 
were regularly paid; and so far 
from having the effect of making the 
people look to government as their 
only resource, such advances i- 
duced them to depend rather on the 
etlorts of their own industry, when 
they found how productive it had 
been made to them. 

Allusion had been made by his 
honourable friend to a roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman, in Ireland, He 
(Mr. Smith) could state, (and it was 
a farther proof of the benefits which 
might be expected from the advance 
of small sums for the encourage- 
ment of industry), that he had in 
the course of last year received a 
letter from Mr. Duggan, a roman 
catholic clergyman, of Moyarda, 1m 
the county of Clare, in which it was 
stated that there were then one hun- 
dred and twenty-four fishing boats, 
belonging to persons in his parish, 
which were rendered wholly useless 
by the inability of the parties to ot 
them out. The reverend gentleman 
(than whom a better man did not 
exist, if he might judge from his i 
defatigable exertions for the relict of 
his poor parishioners) stated this 
fact, and added, that in consequence 
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of the want of funds, these boats had 
not been used from May to the 
month of October. Though he had 
got asked for money, 1002 were 
gnt to him ; and by a judicious ap- 
plication of 822 of it, he enabled 
the owners of those boats to fit them 
out, and thereby provide a subsist- 
ence for three hundred and eighty 
persons who had been depending on 
them for support. Was not this, he 
would ask, a proof of the ethcacy 
of those advances ? He would as- 
sert, that unless we changed the sys- 
tem which had been adopted towards 
Ireland, there were events in pros- 
pect, which, if they did occur, might 
be taken advantage of by foreign 
powers, and wiich would render 
Ireland a source of annoyance, in- 
stead of being, as she might be 
made, a prop and support to this 
country in time of need. 

Mr. Goulbourn observed, for his 
own part, he would say, that it would 
give him the greatest satisfaction to 
be able to state on his return to that 
country, that he had procured from 
parliament, or assisted in procuring, 
agrant of a million of money to be 
apphed for the encouragement of 
Insh industry, and he would most 
cordially concur in the proposition, 
if he thought it was likely to be at- 
tended with such beneficial results as 
had been stated. It was but justice 
to the present lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land to state, that he was disposed to 
carry such a measure into effect, and 
that he had tried it as far as it was 
practicable ; but he was obliged to 
discontinue it, when it was ascertain- 
ed that it was not attended with the 
results which had been anticipated, 
of with any good result for the gene- 
ral advantage of the country. The 
honourable member (Mr. J. Smith,) 
had stated, that acts had passed for 
granting sums of money, by way of 
loan, for carrying on particular 
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works in England; but if the ho- 
nourable member had read a little 
further into the acts of parliament, 
he would have found, that at the 
time 1,000,000/. had been granted 
for such purposes in this country, 
the sum of 500,000/. had been ad- 
vanced for a similar purpose in Ire- 
land. ‘This was not intended asa 
— system of government, 
yut as a temporary expedient to meet 
particular emergencies, Indeed, for 
a certam period, scarcely a session 
passed, in which particular sums had 
not been so applied. It was also en- 
acted as an encouragement for the 
application of capital to work in Tre- 
land that any person who should 
embark their capital in public works 
in that country, should be allowed 
the interest on that capital for a cer- 
tain number of years. It might now 
be worth while to inquire what had 
been the result of those advances. 
One grant had been applied as ad- 
vances for the encouragement of 
trade and manufactures. Aftersome 
time a commission was appointed to 
inquire into the effect of those ad- 
vances. ‘The commission consisted 
of men above all suspicion—men of 
the highest character for integrity 
and impartiality—men of different 
religions, but of no political parties : 
by these it was represented to go- 
vernment, that they considered, 
under all the circumstances, the ad- 
vances or loans to be working rather 
an injury than a benefit to the coun- 
try—that those to whom the loans 
had been advanced, and who were 
most anxious in seeking for them, 
were men, who for the most part, 
without any capital of their own, 
were anxious to compete with those 
who worked their own capital ; and 
that the low rate of interest at which 
the loans were obtained enabled 
them to do this the more easily. 


Under those circumstances, the 
lor 
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jord-lieutenant determined to with- 
draw such advances, and to confine 
them in future to public works only. 
He feared that a similar fate would 
attend the loans which might be ad- 
vanced under the motion of the ho- 
nourable member, should the house 
agree to it. He would not go to the 
details of the honourable member's 
motion, for it was rather to the prin- 
ciple that he objected ; but one ob- 
jection would be, that government 
must resort to means of severity to 
recover those loans if any difticulty 
occurred ; it would have the prefer- 
ence of all other creditors, and re- 
cover by the process of extents. 
This would cause the other creditors 
to withdraw the money due to them, 
by every possible means; and the 
consequence must be, that govern- 
ment must either forego the debts 
which might be due to them, or by 
proceeding for them, produce a 
yreater inconvenience. It was true 
that a part of the money already 
granted by parliament was still in 
the hands of the Insh government : 
and any addition to it at present 
would be only holding out hopes 
which it might not be possible to Te- 
alize. Without going to the other 
points of the honourable member's 
speech, he would state, that the 
ground on which he concurred with 
Ins mght honourable friend (the 
chancellor of the exe hequer) in op- 
posing the motion, was the expedi- 
ency of advancing funds to the peo- 

le, which could not be permanently 
t pt up, and which, as he had ob- 
served, would be giving rise to hopes 
which could not be realized. 

Mr. S. Rice said, a striking exam- 
ple of the advantage which resulted 
trom the advancing of capital in Tre- 
land had come to lis knowledge, 
which he would state for the infor- 
mation of the house. = It happened 


recently, that a great scarcity of flay. 
seed prevailed in the county of Sligo, 
the ettect of which was to put that 
article out of the reach of the jn. 
digent class. Under these circum. 
stances, a gentleman named Strick. 
land, who, he understood, possessed 
considerable property in Shigo, pur- 
chased a thousand pounds’ worth of 
flax-seed, which he re-sold to his 
tenants, ata much cheaper rate than 
they could have purchased it in the 
market. The flax was cultivated, 
and a profit of not less than 2],000/. 
was obtained upon that crop. (Hear, 
hear.) In another case, one of the 
otticers of government had expended 
a small sum in opening a new road 
in one of the most remote parts of 
the south-western districts of Treland, 
in consequence of which several 
good houses had been built, and 
some manufactures established, when 
nothing of the kind had previously 
existed. The honourable member 
concluded by expressing his inten- 
tion to vote for the motion. 

Mr. Canning said, that no pro- 
position which had been made for 
the relief of Ireland deserved to be 
entertained with more favour than 
that which had been proposed by 
the honourable member for North- 
ampton, if the house were to const- 
der only the manner in which 11 had 
been introduced to the notice of the 
house. Nothing could be better 
than the honourable mover’s address, 
both in the conception and the ex- 
ecution. (Hear.) He was sure, from 
the temper which the honourable 
member had displayed, that he would 
readily admit that it was possible for 
an individual to differ with him in re- 
gard to the application of the pna- 
ciples which he had propounded, 
without at all impugning the prit- 
ciples themselves. The honourable 


member had _ stated the case yet 
an 











and, indeed, rather against himself, 
when he said, that unless he could 
show that there existed a Crisis In 
which assistance ought to be attord- 
ed, and that his mode of attording 
that assistance was the most avail- 


able, his proposition must fall to the 


ground. 
In his opinion, the scheme pro- 


weed by the honourable member 
would be attended by inconveniences 
which would more than counterba- 
lance the advantages which could be 
hoped from it. On what had the 
honourable member for Limerick 
rested his support of the props sition ? 
On the example of the barren dis- 
trict being by an advance of public 
money converted into a flourishing 
neighbourhood. | Undoubtedly, in 
the particular instance, this was a 
blessing; but the honourable mem- 
ber was wrong in deducing from 
that circumstance the general rule, 
that it would be wise to expend the 
public money in endeavouring to 
produce a similar charge in every 
barren spot in Ireland. The same 
honourable member had also direct- 
ed the attention of the house to an 
instance of the successful cultivation 
of flax. That result had been pro- 
duced by the landlord lending his 
tenants money to enable them to 
cultivate their land; and the argu- 
ment of the honourable member was, 
that because the experiment had 
been successful, eryo it would be ad- 
vantageous for covernment to ad- 
vance loans to the landed gentlemen 
of Ireland. He did not mean to 
deny that advantage might not result 
from government giving its aid to 
public works; but it was quite a 
different thing for government to 
come forward as a lender, and parti- 
cularly as a lender to the landed in- 
terest of Ireland. He thought that the 
scheme of lending money by go- 
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vernment would be in the highest 
degree mischievous. He entertain- 
ed this opinion the more strongly, 
perhaps, because it was one to wich 
he had been converted; for, accord- 
ing to the old adage, converts always 
maintain their new opinions with 
greater heat than those which they 
abandoned. 

A few years ago he had entertain- 
ed an idea, that the distresses of the 
landed interest of England might be 
relieved by making government ad- 
vance them money at a lower rate of 
interest than that which was usually 
paid, in order to enable them to pay 
off the mortgages and other incum- 
brances on their estates. He had set 
out in his scheme with the most san- 
guine expectation of arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion, and it was 
with the greatest unwillingness that 
he stopped with the conviction that 
his plan was impracticable, and that 
if it were practicable it would be 
mischievous. He presumed that the 
crown would technically stand in 
the place of lender; and then he 
would ask whether the crown had 
the same privileges in Ireland, when 
standing in the character of a credi- 
tor, that it possessed in England. If, 
as he presumed, it did, could any 
man conceive that the landed gentle- 
men of [reland could stand in a 
more inconvenient situation than as 
the debtors of the crown ? It was ob- 
served in the ** Spectator,” or some 
other popular work of that nature, that 
nothing was so diferent as the com- 
mencement of a loan, and the end 
of it. (A laugh.) Nothing could be 
so amiable as a lender; but nothing 
was so odious as a creditor. The 
borrower at first addressed the len- 
der cap in hand; but when he 
changed the mild name of lender 
for that of creditor, he was unwilling 
to look him in the face. (A laugh.) 
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So it would be if the crown were to 
lend money. After a certain time it 
must apply for payment. What 
then would take place? The crown, 
it was well known, had the preference 
over all other creditors, and would 
take first. Nothing could be con- 
ceived more inconvenient than such 
a circumstance, when it was carried 
to any considerable extent. (Hear, 
hear.) To make the landed gentle- 
men of Ireland debtors of the crown, 
would cause them inconvenience, 
and loss,and perhaps ruin, = It was 
these considerations which had in- 
duced him to abandon a similar 
scheme which he had once enter- 
tained with regard to England. 
(Hear, hear.) He was convinced 
that such a plan could not be carried 
into effect in Ireland without pro- 
ducing inconveniences — infinitely 
greater than those which it was in- 
tended to remove. With respect to 
one of the other topics which had 
been touched upon — namely, the 
affording pecuniary assistance in 
aid of public works—that course of 
proceeding had already received the 
sanction of parhament. To a spe- 
cific proposition of that nature he 
would not be indisposed to give his 
favourable attention: but he was 
compelled to vote against the motion 
which had been submitted to the 
house upon the present occasion. 
(Hear.) 

Mr. Maberly contended that there 
would be nothing improperin govern- 
ment advancing loans to the landed 
gentlemen in Ireland. He was sure 
that if a se did not speedily 
afford relief to that country, a general 
system of rebellion would ensue. He 
had received from his agent in Ire- 
land the most distressing accounts of 
the state of the poor classes, There 
were hundreds of thousands of people 
there able and willing to work, who 


had not been able for a long time to 
earn more than two-pence a-day, 
Parliament would not be acting 
justly, if, whilst it was voting money 
for the building of palaces and 
churches, it withheld its assistance 
from Ireland. (Hear. ) 

Mr. Abercromby regretted that 
although he concurred in many of 
the sentiments which were so well 
expressed by the honourable mover, 
yet he could not give his assent tothe 
motion now before the house. Al 
who knew the state of Ireland must 
earnestly desire to promote any mea- 
sure which appeared likely to alle- 
viate the condition of the unfortunate 
peasantry of that country. He praised 
the temperate manner in which 
the subject had been discussed ; but 
when Insh atfairs were spoken of, 
he must always say that Ireland 
owed less to her government asa 
nation, than any other country in 
Europe. The present proposition, 
they must all admit, came before 
them under very peculiar circum. 
stances. ‘There was at this moment 
in England an immense redundancy 
of capital, nevertheless they had the 
adjoining country of Ireland, with 
an active population of six or seven 
millions, unable to obtain a single 
shilling of that surplus unemployed 
money with which England abound- 
ed. This wasa melancholy fact; 
but in viewing the present motion, 
the ditticulty was, how to call upon 
government to do that which private 
individuals would not venture to do 
upon their own responsibility. Was 
it that Ireland in herself afforded no 
encouragement for the advance 0! 
capital ? The reverse was inherently 
the fact; for the same sort of land 

ras to be had in Ireland, at one 
third of the value which could be 
obtained for landed property in Eng- 
land. There was something 4 iy 
ully 
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fully al ne 
such a state of things. There was 
England with a redundant capital, 
and Ireland, with such inherent ad- 
vantages, unable to raise one far- 
thing from her neighbour's surplus. 
if this motion only promulgated 
that fact, some benefit must result 
from the discussion. It was plain 
to the dullest capacity, that inquiry 
must be had into the deep and latent 
cause of such an evil, and that the 
government must take the same de- 
cisive step to apply a remedy for that 
evil, which had grown out of long 
misrule. (Hear.) ‘This showed some- 
thing wrong in the administration of 
the law—some palpable insecurit 
of person and property, which of- 
fered a bar to the diffusion of that 
capital which elsewhere tlowed in 
channels so free. (Hear.) He en- 
tirely agreed that one great evil arose 
out of the population so far exceed- 
ing the demand for labour; and that 
the surest remedy would be found 
m the extension of capital. But 
how could they expect the applica- 
ton of capital, until the msecurity, 
which was the obstacle to its being 
intrusted, was removed ? Until that 
were done, not a farthing would be 
advanced to Ireland. In what way 
was capital to be furnished, accord- 
ing to the present motion, and in 
what amount? ‘It was clear that the 
government could not make so large 
an advance, except upon security ; 
and that the only security to be fixed 
upon 1 Ireland, was the land. Could 
it or a moment be tolerated that the 
government was to be invested with 
this claim upon the land, which, ac- 
cording to the process of government 
secunty, would fasten upon it and 
He it up, notwithstanding any trans- 
fer of land, so long as a shilling of 
the onginal loan remained unpaid, 
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arming in the bare recital of That was a process which was ob- 


viously most objectionable, and 
therefore he could not consent to a 
motion which involved these conse- 
quences. How far other methods 
could be devised of advancing loans 
to certain individuals of the middling 
classes, to be apportioned to encou- 
rage the industry of the poor, he was 
not prepared to say. In some in- 
stances he knew the best results had 
followed from such advances. ‘There 
was another part of the subject, in 
which le could not understand the 
policy of the government, and of 
some of the gentlemen opposite, 
They patronized education, they en- 
lightened the peasantry, but no ad- 
equate accompanying steps were 
taken to make that misery less gall- 

ing which these people must see with 

more bitterness, the more palpable 

it became to their improved under- 

standing. (Hear.) The people were 

in fact enlightened to behold an in- 

tolerable condition. ‘The state of 
Ireland, he was convinced, must be 

probed deeper than it had hitherto 

been, and by a ditlerent and more 
comprehensive motion than the pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Monck agreed that the great 
cause of the evil was the redundant 
population of Ireland, but he could 
not think that this motion would 
apply any thing like an adequate re= 
medy. Ireland had had a_ large 
share of employment within the last 
thirty years, and in that time an ad- 
ditional million of acres had been 
cultivated, but the population in- 
creased far beyond this increase of 
cultivation, and the first remedy 
must be by endeavouring to infuse a 
better taste for the comforts of life 
into the Irish peasantry, and a dis- 
taste for those premature marriages, 


by which they made themselves 
wre hed, 
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wretched, and their children slaves. 
He then contrasted the condition of 
Scotland and Ireland, the superficial 
extent of each country being nearly 
the same, and yet Scotland had only 
to maintain a population of two 
millions, while Ireland was burthen- 
ed with seven millions. He recom- 
mended in the strongest terms the 
introduction of English husbandry, 
and the comfortable plan of English 
farms and c ottages, into Ireland, and 
the imposition of a small land-tax, 
by means of which the government 
would carry on those internal im- 
provements which, while they em- 
ployed the a would facilitate 
their internal Communications. The 
present motion, if adopted, would 
only atlord employment to about 
forty thousand people, whilst three 
hundred thousand or four hundred 
thousand wanted work. It was 
therefore inadequate ; and besides 
that objection, he dishked the pnn- 
ciple ot giving relief to Treland at 
the direct expense of England and 
Scotiand, 

The house divided ; the numbers 
were 


For the motion - - - 33 
Against the motion - - = &o 
Majority - - 52 


Mey 5.—Mr. Hume it that he 
had a petition to present from an in- 
dividual of whom every body had 
heard, namely, Mr. Wailham Cob- 
bett, on a subject which he thought 
the house would consider to be im- 
portant. The petition related to 
certain abuses which had taken 
place at the toll-gate at Kensington, 
and which Mr. Cobbett had been 
greatly imstrumental in removing ; 
and the object of it was to state cer- 
tain circumstances to the house, 
which, if it deemed correct, ought to 


render it more cautious in their le. 

gislation on such matters in future. 
The petitioner understood that the 
Kensington road bill had already 
been read a second time, and was 
therefore anxious to put the house in 
possession of some information re 
garding it, previously to its being 
read a third time. 

By a general turnpike act passed 
at an early part of the reign of his 
late majesty, it was enacted that the 
accounts of all turnpike-roads should 
be made up by the commissioners 
in the October of each vear—that 
they should be de ‘posited in the 
othce of the clerk of the peace, and 
that they should be exposed, upon 
payment of a small fee, to the ex- 
amination of any person who wished 
to inspect them. Mr. Cobbett, 
knowing that the tolls of this gate 
amounted to 14,000. a year, and 
having doubts as to the correctness 
of their management, and _ finding 
that the treasurer of them was a jus- 
tice of the peace, applied at the of- 
tice of the clerk of the peace, in Oc- 
tober last, for the accounts of the 
Kensington-road, The answer which 
he received was, that there was no 
such accounts there. He applied 
again in November and December 
last, but his applic itions were 1n 
vain. Indeed, it was not till the 
last three days that the account 
which the act of parliament required 
was deposited in the clerk of the 
peace’s ottice. That account was 
ina most un-busine rien oC 
it was actually unbalanced ; but tt 
still appeared that there was a ba- 
lance in the hands of the treasurer 
sutlicient to pay off all the bonded 
debt of the road. The act required 
that this debt should be paid off as 
soon as the amount of the tolls 


would permit it; but though such 
was 








was the case, the commissioners now 
came forward to demand an exten- 
gon of that act, after they had acted 
directly in the teeth of its preamble. 
What was the fact > At the bottom 
of the account, which was signed 
James Barker, chairman, it appeared 
that the whole bonded debt, in Ja- 
quary last, was 2,001. and the justice 
of the peace, who tilled the situation 
of treasurer, actually had more 
money in his hands at the time, 
than would have liquidated it. A 
small part of the debt, about 850I. 
had been paid off ; while by the ac- 
count which had been produced, it 
appeared that the treasurer had in 
hand 45001, being double the 
amount of the debt. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped the house 
would not allow this bill to pass with- 
out nvestigatinge the manner in 
whica this individual had violated 
the trust reposed in him. A penalty 
of 50L might be levied for not hav- 
mg the account ready at the time 
prescribed by the act; and he be- 
neved an action was brought to re- 
cover that sum from the negligent 
party. But what was a penalty of 
0]. to an individual who was allow- 
ad to keep a balance of 4,000]. or 
000. in his hands? The peti- 
toner prayed, as two years were yet 
to expire under the present act, that 
the house would reject the bill which 
was now in progress. He would now 
bring up the petition ; and at a future 
penod he would move for a copy of 
the account, in order to see how far 
agreed with the actual state of the 
Case, 

Lord Lowther said, that the bill 
‘0 which the honourable member 
wluded had already passed that house, 
and was now before the house of 
lords. The subject of those turn- 
pike trusts was well worthy the at- 
ention of the house. The trusts 
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about the metropolis produce 
150,0001, a year, besides a large sum 
which was raised by statute duty ; 
and he believed it would be found ex- 
tremely difficult to discover how that 
money was expended. 

The petition was then read, and 
laid on the table. 

May 6.—Mr. Ilume, in rising to 
submit a motion respecting — the 
church establishment of [relaud, felt 
very sensible that there were many 
gentlemen by whom the subject 
might have been introduced to the 
house with more ability than he could 
hope for. He was aware, too, that 
the opinions he entertained on this 
subject, and which he had again and 
again expressed to the house, went 
much farther than he could expect 
the house and the country to accom- 
pany him. For this reason he should 
have been glad that some member of 
more moderate opinions (and who 
would, therefore, be more likely to 
succeed) had undertaken the task 
which he (Mr. Hume) had now to 
discharge ; but he had found honour- 
able gentlemen so reluctant to take 
it upon themselves, that he was com- 
pelled, however reluctantly, to be- 
speak the indulgence of the house. 
He feared, that in order to make him- 
self intelligible, he should be com- 
pelled to draw largely on their pa- 
tience . but he would promise them 
not to occupy one moment more than 
seemed to him necessary to lay the 
subject fairly and properly before 
them. He was satistied that the 
church establishment of Ireland had 
long exercised a more fatal and ex- 
tensive influence on—he could not 
call it the prosperity—but upon the 
condition of that country, than most 
persons were aware of. He had not 
spared any pains in his endeavours 
to procure such information as was 


necessary to the discussion of this 
subejct. 
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subject. He had inspected all the 
public documents to which he had 
procured access, and he had applied 
for local information to those sources 
whence it was most likely to be ob- 
tained; but after the labour of four 
years, he was sorry to say, that in 
respect to the latter he had been very 
unsuccessful in obtaining such facts 
as he most wished to lay before the 
house. He had received one com- 
mon answer, from which it appeared 
that no general rule had been ob- 
served as to the preservation of docu- 
ments, and consequently the infor- 
mation he sought was not to be ob- 
tained. He trusted, however, that 
he should be able to offer to the 
house such considerations, that few 
if any persons could be found to re- 
fuse their assent to the proposition 
he should submit. In the course of 
last session he had proposed motions 
which had been rejected. The ex- 
perience he gained on those occa- 
sions, although it had not changed 
his own opmmons, had at least taught 
him so much deference to those of 
the house, as to imduce him to mo- 
derate his own views, in the hope ot 
doing some good, 1f not all that he 
could have wished. No man who 
had attended to the history of Ireland 
could doubt the propmety of some 
alteration mm the state of that country. 
He beleved that there was not at 
this time any people on the face of 
the earth in so lamentable a con- 
dition as those of Lreland under the 
British government. In former times 
this state of things might be account- 
ed for, because Ireland was then look- 
ed upon as a colony, and so govern- 
ed. The system might then be ex- 
pedient; but when we looked back 
for 25 years, and recollected the 
pronuses which at the period of the 
union were held out to Ireland, that 
its Condition should be ameliorated, 


and then looked to its present gas, 
in every department of the govern. 
ment, whether of the church, th 
law, or any other, we must Confess 
that this was not the change which 
had been promised them, and that » 
was far from an amelioration of their 
condition. In considering the causes 
which had led to this state of atiairs, 
it must be remembered that they 
were not one, nor two, nor three, but 
that they were many, and that they 
still operated to keep it up. Ap 
honourable fnend of his (Mr. W, L. 
Maberly) had, a tew nights ago, 
pointed out one means by which th 
predominant evils might be lessened: 
but although he agreed with him as 
to the important alteration which th 
introduction of capital into Ireland 
must occasion, vet he could not con- 
ceal from himself that such a mea- 
sure would be only a palliation. Sali 
the mere agitation of the question 
must produce good, and he believed 
that its beneficial ettects had even 
already begun. But he should say 
that the present system of the church 
establishment, and the manner in 
which its duties were performed, was 
a question of tenfold importance ; 
because, although a supply of capital 
was an advantage, yet that would be 
only a temporary one, unless security 
for its employment was at the same 
time obtained. He had in hus pos 
session accounts by which it appear 
ed, that within a recent period 27 
millions sterling of English capital 
had forced its way into various quat- 
ters of the world in the shape o 
loans and otherwise. Desperate & 
was the chance of return in some of 
these instances, they were preferred 
by the capitalists to the security of 
Ireland. With this lesson, then, read 
to them by the momed interest, 
it not behove his mayesty’s govert 


ment to look al the Causes by ae 
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this had been produced, and the 
neans of removing it ? r hey ought 
ot to deal with palliatives, but to 
apply to the root of the evil, which 
be believed consisted alone in the 
intolerance which prevailed in religi- 
ous matters, and in the church esta- 
hlishment, in the amount of its re- 
venues,and the manner in which they 
were collected. If the opinion he 
entertained that the want of security 
was the reason for which capital did 
not find its way into Ireland was 
comect, and that the state of the 
church establishment was the cause 
of that want of security, he submit- 
ted that he had made out a good case 
fr the interference of the house ; 
and he should now proceed to state 
the reasons upon which that opmion 
was founded. He had the authority 
of Fletcher, of Saltoun, for asserting, 
that the tranquillity of Scotland was 
owing mainly to the liberty which 
every man there enjoyed of follow- 
ing his own system of religion in 
his own way, and to the introduction 
f schools. If the state of things 
in Scotland before its inhabitants 
had asserted their freedom in religi- 
ous matters, were compared with the 
present state of freland, probably 
the same oppressions, the same dis- 
turbances, the same misery, would 
be found then to have existed in the 
former as prevailed now in the latter 
muntry. The disturbances of Scot- 
land had been allayed, and that 
country was made tranquil, and had 
become prosperous, by religious 
tolerance and the diffusion of edu- 
ation, By a parity of reasoning, 
twas fair to assert that the same 
Pa ni to Ireland would yro- 
le same results, Of this he 
was as certain as that he breathed, 
and he believed no less that such 
Measures would command the loy: Ity 

ensure the tranquillity of the 
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people of Ireland. Every bog would 
be in the same state of cultivation 
there, as every spot of earth that was 
capable of it was in Scotland. He 
would ask his majesty’s ministers 
what they should have to fear from 
taking the steps necessary to bring 
about so desirable a state of things ? 
He had turned the subject in every 
wossible shape in his own mind, and 
* declared that he saw no possible 
objection to their doing so. The 
evidence which had been referred to 
on a former evening, proved that 
wherever there was suiticient employ- 
ment, there was no disturbance ; m 
other words, that wherever the la- 
bourer received the reward of his ex- 
ertions, and was freed from oppres- 
sion, he was tranquil and well con- 
ducted. If then, in addition to this, 
the people were allowed, as in Scot- 
land, to have their own priests and 
to pay them themselves, and not be 
required to pay those of any other 
religion, was it not reasonable to be- 
lieve that the first fruits of this change 
would produce, as it had produced 
in Scotland, satisfaction and peace, 
and put an end to all disturbance and 
disorder 2 If this were once esta- 
lished, English merchants and manu- 
facturers would hasten across the 
water, and carry their capital to the 
amount of millions upon millions 
into Ireland. If any man were in- 
clined to doubt that what he had 
stated would be the consequence of 
the change, let him say whether, in 
any other countries, [mshmen were 
not as industrious, as active, and as 
honest as other people in the world, 
If they were not, he should like to 
know why they were not. He wish- 
ed the house to look at the state of 
those nations in’ which religious 
toleration did and did not prevail, 
and of which he hada list. In Spain, 


no man was capable of holding any 
office, 
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office, civil or military, who did not 
wofess the roman catholic religion ; 
- no one, he thought, could say 
that the prosperity of Spain should 
encourage any other nation to follow 
its example. In Portugal and in 
lialy the same system prevailed, 
and the same conclusion might” be 
drawn. In Denmark and Sweden 
there was a law that all persons 
holding ottice must profess the Lu- 
theran religion, but this was com- 
monly evaded, In England and Ire- 
land no man was competent to en- 


joy all the privileges of the country 


unless he was a member of the 
church of England. ‘These were 
the nations where intolerance pre- 
vailed. ‘Those which were tolerant 
were, first the united states ot Ame- 
rica. All men who were natives, or 
who by a certain period of residence 
had become citizens, were compe- 
tentto fill every otlice in the state 
for which their talents and characters 
qualitied them, and no man was re- 
fused onthe ground of his religious 
opimons. What was the result of 
this? Did his mayjesty’s ministers 
think that in talent, and shrewdness 
and ability in managing public af- 
airs, the yy ople of the united states 
were interior to those either of Spain, 
of Portugal, or of Italy? 9 With 
this country he did not wish to make 
any comparison. An instance had 
lately fallen under his knowledge, 
when a man with a large family de- 

pendent on lim for support, had 
bee nap ported toa pli we mM the eX- 
cise, and had been unable to till it, 
because he was a roman catholic. 
The consequence Was, that he and 
his family remained destitute and in 
want. This, if it were a solitary 

stance, would be enough ; but it 
was the case throughout Ireland. 
The other evils arising from the svs- 
tem were the frequent suspension of 


the habeas corpus act, the iNtrodur. 
tion of military law, and the insur. 
rection act; and he would ask any 
man if the se ought to be s theres 
to continue? Whatever might be 
the opinions of our ancestors in ty Des 
very ditierent from those in y! 
we lived, and when they were drive: 

to the adoption of severe Ineasures 
by the violence and atrocity. whic! 
characterized the reli: vion that ther 

predominated, it did not follow thy 
those measures should be continued 
by us after the necessity from them 
had ceased. The time had ar. 
rived for putting an end to them: 
and surely no time could so streny. 
ously demand it as the present—p 
circumstance could be more favour. 
able to the experiment of a chang 
of system. ln Ireland, the marin 
that every man’s house was his casth 
prevailed, but then a man must mak 
it a castle before he could safely live 
in it. No man in the south of Ir. 
land could go to bed with more se- 
curity than he could im a_ besieged 
place ; he must be in hourly pen ot 
his lite, and it could not be expected 
that men would venture their persons 
and their fortunes to a country wher 
they stood in imminent danger ot 
having their throats cut. He hadal- 
ready shown that this state of things 
did not arise from the natural dispo 
Sition of the people. Why, then, 
could the government hesitate % 
adopt the system which was pursued 
with re spect to re ‘li@ious opinions I 
tolerant countries. France, Russia, 
Prussia, the Netherlands, Bavana, 
Saxony, and Wurte mburgh were a 
pertec tly tolerant states. Ought we 
to fear to place the people of [relane 
on the same footing as those nations 
thought fit to place all their inhabi- 
tants without distinction ? At leas, 


was this not a reasonable ground for 
inquiry into the present system / And 


could 
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could any man who sincerely wished 
op the improvement of lreland resist 
the motion he was about to make ? 
Rut he should be told there were 
sbstacles which prevented the com- 
pliance with the measure he suggest- 
‘i. He should be told that the 
\ing’s coronation oath precluded him 
from permitting any alteration 1 the 
wtablished religion. He should be 
wry indeed to believe, that because 
the king had taken an oath, no mea- 
wires could be adopted which was 
endently for the benetit of the state, 
though it happened to be in Oppo- 
sition to that oath. He should be 
wid, moreover, the present holders 
of the church property had a right to 
enjoy it as their own personal pro- 
perty, and that they could not be 
jeprived of it. He should like to be 
answered one plain question. Who 
was meant by the church? Was it 
the clergy, or the community ? 
When we spoke of the army, we did 
not wean the ofticers, but the whole 
military community. If the same 
wterpretation (and he did not know 
any other that could be put upon it) 
should be applied to the church, 
then this other question occurred— 
For what object is any particular 
church established, if not for the 
benefit of the whole community ? 
He might have—he had—his own 
articular opinions on this subject ; 
it it were in his power to direct, he 
would have the whole of the religious 
ystem of Great Britain upon the same 
looting as that of the United Sates ; 
dut although this could not perhaps 
% effected, yet such a system might 
ve adopted as should suit the wishes 
othe whole people. It was known 


that the religion of the country had 
changed as the power of the country 
had willed; there was, therefore, no 
reason why the same advantages 
should not be given to the roman 
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catholic religion as had before been 
given ; and if the present establish- 
ment was found not to be beneticial 
to Ireland, surely that was reason 
enough why it should not be con- 


tinued. The name of king William 
was constantly appealed toin reference 
to the government of Ireland ; but 
he believed that if a little more time 
had elapsed, Ireland would have 
been placed on the same footing as 
Scotland, as appeared from an un- 
finished proclamation, which the 
capitulation of Limerick prevented 
from being published. 

In these times, when we were re- 
turning to sound principles in com- 
merce, way should we not also re- 
turn to sound principles of legisla- 
tion, and give to Ireland tranquillity 
and security, and let them share in 
those commercial advantages which 
we were diffusing to all quarters of 
the globe. We were called upon to 
do this as christians, and by the au- 
thority of that sacred book, one of the 
principles inculeated by which was 
to do as we would be done by. The 
change which the church of Ireland 
demanded would come by some 
means; there was a point beyond 
which it was not given to human na- 
ture to endure; and much as he 
should regret to see that change 
broveht about by violence, yet this 
would arrive if it were not prevented 
by more conciliatory measures. The 
increase which had taken place in 
the population of Ireland (and 
which, in the time of bishop Boulter, 
had been as four catholics to one 
protestant) had gone on increasing, 
although it had had no assistance. 
Was this, then, not a proof that to 
pursue the present system was to war 
against nature? Was this not a suf- 
ficient ground for enquiry? The 
protestant establishment, protected as 
it was by all the advantages of wealth 

and 
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and power, seemed to consist of one 
thousand two hundred and eighty- 
nine benefices, as appeared by the 
last returns. By the returns in “ the 
Clencal Guide,” the numbers ap- 
peared to be four archbishops, and 
eighteen bishops, thirty-three deans, 
one hundred and eight dignitaries, 
one hundred and seventy-eight pre- 
bends, fifty-two vicars choral, one 
hundred and seven rural deans, and 
five hundred and twelve minor ca- 
nons, &c. Here was a staff (a laugh) 
for so small an army. The popula- 
tion of Ireland consisted of seven 
millions, one million of which was 
protestants, half of that number being 
dissenters, and the other six millions 
catholics. It would be remembered 
that Adam Smith said, “if you 
would have a clergy idle and useless, 
pay them well; if you would have 
them active and useful, pay them 
what is necessary, and no more.” 
According to’ the best calculation 
which could be made, the value of 
church property in Ireland was esti- 
mated at 3,200,000 This being 
the case, it was important to ascer- 
tain what proportion the members 
of this church bore to the catholics. 
Wakefield stated, that in 1733 the 
proportion of protestants to catholics 
mm Waterford was as one to four; at 
the present moment it was as one to 
ahundred. (Hear.) In many cases 
there was not a single protestant fa- 
mily in a benefice. Having shown 
that notwithstanding the immense 
establishment of the protestant church 
in Ireland, the members of that per- 
suasion were decreasing every day, 
he begged to direct the attention of 
the house to the situation of the 
catholic church ; it was necessary to 
see what the catholics were about. 
There were twenty-six catholic 
bishops in Ireland who were resi- 
dent, performed their duties punc- 
tually, and received, severally, an 


income of, he believed, from be. 
tween 300/. and 700/. The num. 
ber of catholic priests, who were 
divided into parish priests and their 
assistants, was upwards of two thou- 
sand five hundred. When it was 
seen that there were no less than one 
thousand five hundred _ protestant 
clegymen to attend to five hundred 
thousand protestants, the number of 
catholic clergymen could not be 
considered too large, when it was re- 
collected that they had to administer 
religious instruction to a population 
of six million. He understood, that 
the catholic clergymen performed 
the duties of their sacred office in 
the most exemplary manner, and 
were as charitable as their limited 
incomes enabled them to be. 

increased the numbers of their con- 
gregations by their assiduity and at- 
tention, which were the consequence 
of their moderate salaries. It was use- 
less to expect the rich to labour. It 
was only men who were anxious to 
obtain their maintenance who would 
labour. (Hear.) In Scotland the 
number of catholics had decreased, 
owing to the activity and zeal of 
the clergymen of other sects; and it 
was only in consequence of the su- 
pineness of the established church in 
Ireland, that the catholics had so 
rapidly increased there. The ques- 
tion arose, what ought to be done, 
now that the catholics formed such 
an immense majority of the popula- 
tion of Ireland? Upon this pomt 
he would state to the house the opi- 
nion of Warburton, whom nobody 
could accuse of having been an 
enemy of the established church. 
Warburton said, When there 
are several religions existing in @ 
state, the state should n y ally 
itself with the largest.” That was 
to say, that if any assistance were to 
be given by the government at all, 
it ought undoubtedly to be given ~ 
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the class which forms the majority of 
the population. If the principle 
propounded by Warburton were ever 
to be applied, it surely ought to be 
« with regard to the catholics of 
jreland, who formed such an over- 
whelming majority of the popula- 
tion. The opinion of Paley coin- 
cided with that of Warburton : the 
former expressed himself as follows : 
—* It is the duty of the magistrate, 
in the choice of the religion which 
he establishes, to consult the faith of 
the nation, rather than his own * * ** 
If the dissenters from the establish- 
ment become the majority of the 
people, the establishment itself ought 
to be altered or qualified.”” He con- 
tended that the seg laid down 
by the two writers whom he had 
quoted ought to be carried into ef- 
fect with regard to the catholic re- 
ligion in Ireland. It must now, he 
apprehended, be admitted on all 
hands, that not the most distant ho 
could be entertained of reducing he 
number of catholics in Ireland by 
means of proselytism. The only 
reasonable course that could be 
adopted was to tolerate the catholic 
religion, and allow it to be pro- 
mulgated without restraint. He 
thought that there could not be a 
difference of opinion on this point 
amongst any men who were unbiass- 
ed by interested motives. It would 
become the house, as the grand in- 
quest of the nation, to inquire into 
the facts which he had stated, and to 
—— measures as the result of 
inquiry should render necessary. 
He would proceed to another part of 
the subject. Much had been said in 
that house respecting the manner in 
which the numerous and well paid 
protestant clergymen in Ireland per- 
formed thei dation The t of 


all the inquiries which he had made, 
Was a conviction that they were very 
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deficient in the performance of their 
duties. Accordmg to a return on 
the table of the house, it appeared 
that the number of parishes in Ireland 
having benetices was two thousand 


two hundred and twenty-four. Of 
these, one thousand three hundred 
and one were in the gift of the 
bishops. In the gift of the crown, 
the number was two hundred and 
ninety-three ; making in the total 
number of benetices in the gift of 
the crown and the bishops, one thou- 
sand six hundred and ei -four. 
In lay hands there were hun- 
dred and sixty-seven benefices, and 
the universities twenty-one, 
There were also ninety-five inap- 
propriate and vacant, and without 
churches or incumbents. The re 
turn did not state how the remain- 
ing benefices, seventy-seven in num- 
ber, were disposed of. In 1818, the 
total number of incumbents was one 
thousand two hundred and eighty- 
nine. Out of this number seven hun- 
dred and fifty-eight were resident, 
and five hundred and _ thirty-one 
were non-resident. The non-resi- 
dents, therefore, formed a consider- 
able portion of the whole number of 
incumbents. When it was recollect- 
ed that every catholic clergyman re- 
sided in his parish, rio person could 
be surprised at the great increase 
which had taken place in the num- 
ber of catholics within the last half 
century. He had made an abstract 
from a return laid before the house, 
of the number of resident and non- 
resident clergy in the diocese of 
Waterford and Lismore. There were 
four resident rectors, and nineteen 
who were not resident; of vicars 
there were thirteen resident, and 
thirteen non-resident: there was only 
one curate, who was resident. From 
this statement it appeared, that out 
of fifty individuals. only eighteen 


were 
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were resident. In this number, too, 
there were eleven pluralists, holding, 
some two and some three benefices. 
Look at the result of this system. 
In 1°°6 the catholic families in 
Waterford, according to Mr. Wake- 
field's calculation, amounted to six- 
teen thousand, five hundred, and 
nineteen, and the protestant families 
to two thousand, eight hundred, and 
seventy-nine. In 1792 the number 
of catholic families in Waterford, 
was one hundred and eight thousand, 
six hundred and twenty-five, whilst 
ihe number of protestant families 
was only one thousand, three hun- 
dred, and seventy-five. During the 
interval between 1766 and 1792 the 
number of catholics in Waterford, as 
compared with that of protestants, had 
increased from six to one, to eighty 
to one. Sull, however, fifty bene- 
fices were maintained for the instruc- 
tion of one thousand, three hundred, 
and seventy-five protestants. Judg- 
ing from what had taken place, it 
was not at all improbable that in 
a short time there would not be a 
single protestant family remaining 
in the county. Surely in such a 
case no man, let him carry his sup- 
port of the protestant establishment 
to the utmost extent, would say that 
fifty clergymen should be retained 
who had no dutyto perform. There 
must be a limit to every thing. He 
should care little about the past, if 
parliament, profiting by experience, 
would set to work in earnest to effect 
the reform which was necessary. 
There were plenty of materials to 
work upon. So long as the present 
system should be allowed to con- 
tinue, it would bein vain to look for 
tranquillity in Ireland. He had 
been told that the recent disturbances 
in the north-west quarter of the 
county of Cork, had been mainly 
caused by the tithe-system. It had 
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been stated in that house a few 
nights ago, that Ireland differed from 
all other countries in this respect— 
that when a disturbance broke out 
there, it rapidly spread over a great 
extent of territory. Why was this > 
Because the country was 
for rebellion. He might a 9 
the situation of Ireland to a train of 
gunpowder, to which it was only 
necessary to apply the match to 
cause a general explosion. The 
tithe-system afforded a sufficient ex- 
planation of this state of things. In 
the parish of Ballyvourney, in the 
county of Cork, where there was no 
glebe, or glebe house, or residing 
clergyman, or church, and not a 
single protestant, the catholic inha- 
bitants were called upon to 
tithes, varying from 500/. to 7002. a 
year. In the parish of Toma Drum- 
mond, in which there was only one 
protestant family, the tithe amount- 
ed to 7002. In Aha Bollog, where 
there were five or six protestant 
families, but no resident demmiain, 
the tithe demanded from the inhabi- 
tants was 9001. In Innis Can, 
which contained three or four pro- 
testant families, the tithe was between 
2,000. and 3,000 In three other 
parishes, namely, Clondrodid, Do- 
noughmore, and Whitechurch, in 
which the number of protestant fa- 
milies was eight or nine, the tithe 
was 2,900/. Thus it appeared that 
the tithes, which were almost wholly 
paid by the catholics, amounted in 
the parishes which he had mention- 
ed to more than 7,000. annually, 
for the celebration of divine sef- 
vice to eighteen or twenty protes- 
tant families. The impression on 
the minds of the people of Ireland 
was, that the money which was taken 
from them for tithes, was taken from 
them by an act of robbery. Such 
being their feelings, it was not sur- 
prising 














prising that they should so frequent- 


ly break out into acts of outrage. If 


he were in the unfortunate situation 
of the catholics of [reland, he thought 
that he should be as violent as any 
of them. Indeed, he should think 
it his duty to be so. That was a 
strong statement, but unless he were 
to divest himself of human feelings, 
he could not act differently from the 
population of Ireland, if he were 
placed in @ similar situation, He 
was glad to find that the opinion 
which had lately been expressed of 
the inutility of the deans and pre- 
bends of Ireland, had been enter- 
tained many years ago by a man who 
was not likely to be suspected of en- 
tertaining Opimons hostile to the 
established church—he alluded to 
lord Dartmouth. In a note to the 
fifth volume of Burnet, lord Dart- 
mouth said—** We hear much of the 
poverty of some of the clergy, but 
nothing of the wealth of others,”’ 
That, indeed, was very true. But 
he had been informed that three in- 
dividuals who had fifled the primacy 
of Ireland had died worth about 
800,0004 each, although they were 
very poor when they attained their 
dignity. (Hear.) 

He had expected that day to obtain 
a copy of the probates of the wills of 
those mdividuals (a laugh), but he 
had been disappointed. He was, 
however, convinced that his state- 
ment was correct, Some of these 
immense nches were amassed at a 
period when the distresses of Lreland 
called forth the sympathy which this 
country had so honourably exhibited, 
and when thousands of Irishmen 
were dying of famine. (Hear. hear.) 
He begged pardon of the house for 
having digressed : he would read the 
opinion of lord Dartmouth—“* We 
hear much of the poverty of some of 
1824. 
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the clergy, but nothing of the wealth 
of others ; but take it on the whole, 
and no christian church has a better 
provision. If the lands belonging to 
deans and chapters, who are of no 
more use either to the church or the 
state than abbots and monks, were 
divided among the poor clerzy in 
every diocese, there would be no 
just cause of complaint, unless that 
bishops’ daughters would not go off 
so well as they do now with a good 
sinecure ; and if bishops themselves 
were brought to an equality of 
revenue as well as function, it would 
prevent the great scandal given by 
commendams and translations that 
are daily increasing. But it is to be 
hoped that the legislature will think 
proper, some time or other, to put 
them under a better rezulation.”’ 
Those were the sentiments of a tory, 
and notofa radical, Hewould ask any 
member of that house to lay his hand 
upon his heart and say that he did 
not participate in those seutiments ? 
When he saw such paltry conduct as 
had been exhibited by the bishop of 
Derry, who was in the receipt of 
20,0002. a year, respecting the re- 
pairing of a cathedral, he could not 
conceive what the Irish government 
or the church itself could be about. 
Did they suppose that because the 
public had hitherto borne with them 
until their patience was nearly ex- 
hausted, that therefore they would 
be allowed to go on as they had 
hitherto done with impunity? It 
would be a scandal to the house and 
the country if the present system 
were allowed to continue. [The ho- 
nourable member then proceeded to 
refer to the cases of several clergy- 
men who held pluralities. ] 

Most of the individuals whom he 
alluded to possessed three or four 
benefices of considerable value, the 
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duties of which were performed by 
curates at a low salary. He would 
mention a fact to prove that the pro- 
testant bishops in Lreland did not do 
their duty. One of the excuses for 
the non-residence of the clerey was, 
that im many were no 
glebe-houses. An act of parliament 
was at present in force, which pro- 
vided, ** that every clergyman who 
possessed a living which yielded him 
150/. a year, and in which there was 
no glebe-house, should, if he held 
the living for two years, build a 
glebe-house.”’ He had received a 
list of twenty or thirty clergymen, 
who had held their livings for ten or 
twelve years without building any 
glebe-houses. The honourable mem- 
ber then made the following state- 
ment—number of benetices with cure 
of souls, was one thousand, two hun- 
dred, and seventy; churches, one 
hundred and forty ; benefices with- 
out churches, one hundred and nine- 
ty-two ; unions, four hundred and 
fifty-three ; glebe-houses, seven hun- 
dred and seventeen ; without glebe- 
houses, five hundred and twenty- 
nine; benefices without glebe-lands, 
three hundred and forty-three; in- 
cumbents residence, seven hundred 
and sixty-three ; incumbents absent, 
five hundred and seven. He would 
ask why did not the bishops of the 
Irish church do their duty? Why 
were they not obliged to be more 
attentive to it? He would assert, 
and he could prove it, that they neg- 
lected it. He was informed, upon 
very good authority, that since the 
bringing in of the bill to enforce the 
residence of clergy in Ireland, one 
bishop had given away two livings to 
individuals who could not possibly 
reside on them. (He expected to 
be in possession of the facts ina few 
days.) He then would repeat the 
assertion, that the house would not 


cases there 
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perform its duty to the public, if it 
suffered such a system to continue 
without applying a sufficient remedy. 
He was now near the close of his 
address ; but before he concluded. 
he would make a few remarks up- 
on a circumstance connected with 
the Irish church, in which he would 
assert, and he would prove his asser- 
tion, that the Irish government were 
very much to blame for the part they 
had acted. He charged them witha 
gross dereliction of theirduty. They 
had broken the law, and put a stop 
to a proceeding which was likely to 
be attended with benefit to the poorer 
clergymen in Ireland. He would 
prove thischarge. It was well known 
that there were such things as first 
fruits, and it was also known that 
they had been made over by the 
sovereigns of this country to the 
church, in aid of the incomes of the 
poorer clergy. When these were 
first given in England, it was also 
proposed that a similar concession 
should be made to the lrsh church; 
but lord Godolphin, who was then 
minister, refused at first, alleging that 
they would be of no use, as they 
would not be applied to the purposes 
for which they were sought—im- 
proving the incomes of the poorer 
clergy. This was also the opinion 
of Dean Swift, who saw much clearer 
on most subjects than many at the 
present day. ‘The demand was, how- 
ever, pressed upon the minister, and 
was at length complied with. He 
should here state, that a difference 
between the English and Irish church 
was this—that in Ireland the clergy 
were not called upon to pay tenths, 
but in England they were regularly 
paid, besides the payment of first 
fruits. Now the gravamen of his 
charge against the Irish government 


was in their conduct with respect to 
the valuation of those first fruits. In 
England, 














England, the value of the first fruits 
was fixed by statute at a particular 
“ym: in lreland the sum was not 
d, but was to be taken by 
valuation, from time to time: and 
it was but justice to Mr. Shaw Mason, 
conduct he had to me ntion, 
to sav, that in his eiforts to procure 
. valuation he had acted with a pub- 
lic spirit which did him great credit, 

{ which, instead of being discoun- 
tenanced, as it had been by the Irish 
vovernment, deserved its warmest 
support, Some time back, whe on he 
made a m on the subject of 
Irish church property, he was charged 
with an attempt to despoil the clergy 
of their property. [t was, however, 
as he should be able to show, the 
covernment which had robbed the 
church, and not he. They deprived 
the poorer ¢ le rev of the pittance in- 
tended for the improvement of their 
for the purpose of giving 
who had already too 
much. But to return. By the pa- 
pers laid before the house, it appear- 
ed that the payments made as first 
fruits in Ireland amounted to-—what 
would the house think ? No doubt 
honourable members were 
imagining a sum of 30,0001 or 
40,0002, if one might guess from the 
riches of the church livings in Ire- 
land; but no such thing; the whole 
of what the bounty of the sovereign 
had intended for the relief of the 
poorer clergy amounted to QII/ 
(Hear, hear.) 

If ever there was a mockery in the 
management or collection of church 
revenues, it was this; and_ surely 
after such an abuse was once pointed 
out, it would not longer be tolerated. 
It appeared by the returns before the 
house, that the sees of the archbishops 
and bishops of England were rated 
in the king’s books at the sum of 
21,324/. whilst the eighteen bishop- 
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nics and four archbishoprics of Ire- 
land were rated at the comparatively 
small sum of 3,177/. This difference 
was a scandal to the church of Ire- 
land. It further appeared that the 
sees of England paid in first fruits 
in seven years the sum of 5,9992., 
and in the same time the tenths 
amounted to 8,854/., making together 
14,853/.; whilein the same time in 
Ireland, where the clergy pad no 
tenths, the whole amount of first 
fruits did not exceed the sum of 


9107, being about one sixteenth of 
the sum paid in England; and 
taking, which was not an unfair 


valuation, the Irish church to be three 
times as rich as that of England, the 
proportion, to the value of livings, 
would be about one forty-eighth of 
the sum which England paid. Was 
not such a difference, he would ask, 
a disgrace to the [rish church, as well 
as to the government which could 
tolerate such partiality ? He would 
now state the facts on which he 
charged the Irish government with 
highly bameable conduct respecting 
the valuation of the first fruits. The 
honourable member then went into 
a long statement on the subject, 
which was, in substance, that Mr. 
Shaw Mason, who is in possession 
of the patent place of clerk or re- 
membrancer of first fruits in Lreland, 
wished, as he (Mr Hume) contended 
was his duty under the act of parlia- 
ment, to have the first fruits rated on 
the yearly and improved value of 
the livings, and made a demand to 
that effect. This was refused by 
some of the church dignitaries, who 
contended that the officer had no 
authority to re-value, but to take 
first fruits on original value, which 
(said Mr. Hume) it was well known 
to be out of all proportion below the 
present actual value. Mr. S. Mason 
took the opinion of a lawyer (Mr. 
Allen) 
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Allen) on the subject, and he, after 
referring to the act, stated ‘as his 
opinion, that the patentees (Messrs. 
ni and Glascock) had the power 
to re-value all benefices, the rates of 
which had not been made permanent 
by statute. Upon this opinion Mr. 
Mason was about to act, and it was 
unnecessary to add, that i would 
have been most materially for the 
benefit of the poorer clergy in- Ire- 
land, had he been allowed to do so ; 
but here the claw of the Insh govern- 
ment, which was on every occasion 
readily stretched out to protect a job, 
or prevent its exposure, was thrust 
in to arrest the honest exertions of 
this public officer in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty. To such acts on 
the part of the government of Ire- 
land might be traced those evils 
which had made Ireland what it at 
present was. Mr. Mason received 
a letter from Mr. Goulburn, convey- 
ing the lord leutenant’s commands 
that he should not proceed with a 
valuation on the yearly value. Mr. 
Mason gave in a letter his reasons 
for having acted thus, and also the 
legal opinion by which they were 
supported ; but in some time after 
he recived another letter, from the 
same quarter, conveying the opmions 
of the attorney and solicitor-general 
for Ireland, that he and his co-pa- 
tentee in office had no authority, in 
virtue of their situations, to make 
such re-valuations of first fruits; and 
the letter added, that should they 
continue so to do, the lord lieutenant 


would remove them from their 
offices, which it was hinted were 
only held during pleasure. (Hear.) 


The opinion of an attorney or so- 
licitor-general in sugh a case, he 
(Mr. Hume) added, he agreed with 
an honourable friend in thinking was 
not worth much, for it was generally 
such as it was desired to be. He 
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would now, having stated these facts, 
ask the house whether they were not 
of themselves suthcient grounds for 
an inquiry ? He would ask the at- 
torney-general for Ireland why were 
those gentlemen appointed to their 
situations, if it were not to collect the 
first fruits by valuation? For it ap- 
peared by the very patent of their 
appointment that they were autho- 
rized to value benetices under the 
act of Henry VIII. He would now 
put it to the house whether it could 
sanction such proceedings ? Would 
ministers tolerate such abuses ? 
From the liberality which some of 
them had already evinced on some 
occasions, he did hope that they 
would not lend themselves to a sys- 
tem by which the public money was 
so misapplied. He did confidently 
trust that the mght honourable secre- 
tary for foreign affairs would not 
throw his powerful shield over men 
who advocated such abuses, however 
they might be protected by others. 
The public now looked up for pro- 
tection against such gross jobs, and 
he trusted they would not be disap- 
pointed. The Irish government 
might have relied on the opinion of 
the attorney and solicitor-general, 
but at all events there was another 
legal opinion the other way; and 
as there was a difference, the poorer 
clergy, for whose benefit those first 
fruits were, might have had the be- 
nefit of it. He had known nothing, 
since he had a seat in parliament, 
which called more loudly for inquiry 
than did this fact ; and if he had not 

mentioned any other, he thought it 
would be a sufficient ground for 
granting his motion. He ought to 


apologise for detaining the house at 
this length (hear, hear) ; but there 
was one other observation which he 
could not abstain from making, and 


he did it more to satisfy the =“ 
Vv 
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some gentlemen as to the inviola- 
bility of tithe and other chureh pro- 
jerty, than as areason for a removal 
of anv doubts of his own, for his 
opinion was iong fixed on this sub- 
ject. He knew that many gentle- 
men objected to any measure calcu- 
lated to interfere in any manner with 
the property of the church, on the 
ground that it was a sacred and irre- 
yocable grant. He heldin his hand 
a book published at Oxford, in the 
year 1608, in which it would ap- 
pear that tithe and other church 
property were not looked upon with 
the same reverential awe as at pre- 
sent, but were rather considered as a 
property which the sovereign might 
give to the church, and resume it at 
pleasure. In looking to this subject, 
they ought to go back to the time of 
Henry VIIL, when the tithes were 
taken from one set of men and given 
to another. It was well known that 
Henry VIII. gave away tithes at will, 
not merely to the church, but to 
laymen, and that several lay impro- 
priators at the present day possessed 
considerable property in this way. 
Henry’s will in those grants was 
law—his injunctions and proclama- 
tions in ecclesiastical as well as civil 
affairs had the force of legislative 
enactments ; and most of those re- 
specting religion were afterwards 

ssed into law. The book in his 
cea contained one of those injunc- 
tions, in which he ordered that * the 
use Of holy bread and holy water, 
and the payment of tithes, should be 
continued until the king changed or 
abrogated any of them.” This in- 
junction continued in force till the 
reign of Mary. It was then repeal- 
ed, but was afterwards renewed in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and conti- 
nued unrepealed to the present day. 
He hdd only mentioned this (as he 
had already said) to satisfy the scru- 
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ples of others, that church property 
was not always considered of that 
inviolable character which some 
members wished to attach to it, and 
that we might, without a violation 
of any sacred principle, consider of 
the expediency of henias with 
any number of bishops, as well as 
our ancestors had of uniting two bi- 
shoprics into one, or might consider 
of allowing parties to purchase their 
tithe altogether, by which the dis- 
agreeable and often litigious process 
of annual collection might be avoid- 
ed. He again begged pardon for 
occupying the house at this length, 
but he could assure them that he had 
not told half what might be said 
upon it. He knew that he might 
be misrepresented, and that this 
might be stated as a question of 
pounds, shillings and pence. But 
though even in that sense it would 
be by no means an unimportant 
subject of consideration, still it was 
not in that light which he put it. 
He contended for the principle, that 
when an evil was known to exist, a 
remedy should be applied, and that 
it was the duty of the house not to 
allow that evil to increase, where a 
remedy might be applied with ef- 
fect. 

The honourable member then 
brietly recapitulated the main points 
of his speech, and after observing, 
that his object was not to injure the 
established church in Ireland, or to 
attack its possessions, but merely to 
pledge the house to an inquiry, and 
that he would leave it to the house 
to say, whether that inquiry should 
be by means of a select committee, 
or a commission, he concluded by 
—— the following resolution— 


** Resolved, that it is expedient to 


inquire whether the present church 
establishment of Ireland be not more 


than commensurate to the services 
to 
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‘ 
to be performed, both as regards the 
number of persons employed, and 
the incomes they receive."’ 

On the question being put from 
the chair, 

Mr. Stanley rose to Oppose It. it 
was but too well known that within 
the last few years attempts had been 
made by the press, and through the 
more dangerous channels of private 
insinuation, to cast odium on the es- 
tablished church, by maliciously as- 
persing the character of its clergy. 
He would assert that had one half 
the zeal which had been exerted 
against the church been used to 
bring forth the high character, the 
many virtues, and amiable qualities, 
the unostentatious discharge of their 
sacred duties, of the great body of its 
members, that church would now 
stand above the reach of all that 
malice and calumny could invent ; 
but this was not done. On the con- 
trary, the vices of some individuals, 
and the failings of others, were put 
forth in a most prominent manner ; 
and, being contrasted with the unas- 
suming virtues of the great body, 
served to shew the contrast still 
more clearly. 

He would not assert that there 
might not be circumstances which 
would not justify an interference 
with the property of the church, but 
he would maintain that no such cir- 
cumstances could exist which would 
not equally justify an interference 
with landed, funded and commercial 
property. (Hear, hear.) Such cir- 
cumstances did not exist now, nor 
was there any probability of their 
existence at any future period. He 
then proceeded to contend, that as 
a measure of finance, the inquiry 
would be unjust and unnecessary, 
and that as a measure of conciliation, 
it would be worse than useless. The 
motion either went too far, or not 


far enough. The established church 
of Ireland should be supported, or 
given up altogether. He could not 
consider this motion as any approach 
to a system of conciliation: it was, 
on the contrary, rather to hold up 
to the roman catholics of Ireland, 
the protestant church as one tower- 
ing above their heads, ‘ in pride of 
place,’ and enormous influence of 
wealth, or one which in turns ex. 
cited their indignation and envy. 
He complained in the strongest 
terms of the exaggeration which 
prevailed and was circulated under 
anonymous insinuation, respecting 
the church property of Ireland, and 
the efforts, under the specious 
pretexts of correcting ecclesiastical 
abuses, were directed against the ex- 
istence of the establishment itself. 
He conjured the house to shew itself 
the protector of the church of Ire- 
land, and prevent the triumph which 
would follow from the adoption of a 
motion like this. The honourable 
gentleman then quoted several pas- 
sages from pamphlets circulated in 
Ireland, to shew the violent temper 
which prevailed among certain ca- 
tholic bodies respecting the esta- 
blished church, and also extracts 
from the bishop of Limerick’s 
charge to his clergy—a prelate dis- 
tinguished by the highest worth—to 
shew the different temper with which 
these charges were met. 

He then argued, at some length, 
that the peasant of Ireland, whose 
condition was truly unfortunate, 
could derive no benefit from a re- 
duction of church property, as it 
was obvious that the landlord would 
retain the amount of whatever dimi- 
nution of tithe could be effected. 
This must be the case even where 
the consumer paid the tithe, for the 
poor peasant could not be well said 
to stand in any thing like the situa- 

tion 
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tion of a consumer. He was most 
anxious to see the condition of the 
peasant raised and improved, and 
imbued with a moral sense of what 
ought to be inculcated into his situ- 
ation of life; but this motion had 
no tendency to relieve or improve 
the Insh peasant. Ireland laboured 
under four principal wants—the 
want of a resident gentry, the want 
of « apital, the want of employment, 
and of adequate education. Not one 
of these wants could be relieved by 
the proposed enquiry. (Hear.) It 
was, he thought, clear that the resi- 
dence of the clergy, the value of 
which he enforced, supplied in some 
degree the place of the absent gen- 
trv: and would not that be dimi- 
nished by the operation of such a 
motion as the present? He then 
reverted to the mischievous exagge- 
rations contained in certain pam- 
phlets which were circulated in Ire- 
land, one of which stated, that ac- 
cording to parliamentary returns, 
there were in Ireland one thousand 
three hundred and nine benefices, 
which averaged 800/. a year—a 
statement which he declared was 
totally unfounded, and the estimate 
most unfairly and untruly formed 
from an average taken from one of 
the richest dioceses (Cloyne), and 
when the maximum was very high. In 
reviewing some of the statements of 
the value of church property made 
by the honourable mover, he saw, 
that instead of its amounting, ac- 
cording to one computation, to 
1,047,200/. a year, it did not ex- 
ceed, in that part of the church re- 
venue, more than 327,500 In 
describing the real value of church 
property in Treland, the amount of 
fines and bishops’ leases, he said he 
was authorised by a prelate who had 
the best information on the subject, 
to declare that the value of the 
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bishoprics was greatly overrated by 
the public, and that, in point of fact, 
of eighteen bishoprics, eleven were 
under 5,000/. a year; four of the 
remaining seven under 6,000 a 
year, one under 7,000/. and the 
remaining two not stated. It had 
also been said, that the archbishop 
of Dublin had one hundred and 
forty-four nch livings in his gift, 
which averaged S00/. a year each, 
and that the bishop of Kildare had 
one hundred and thirty-one such 
livings. Now the fact was, that 
the archbishop had only the patron- 
age of twenty benefices, eleven of 

which were of very inferior value. 
He pointed out errors of a similar 
nature, which he had every reason 
to believe characterized the honour- 
able mover's statement respecting 
the deaneries, archdeaconries, and 
rural deaneries, and was also asto- 
nished to find how the honourable 
member had undervalued the in- 
comes of the catholic clergy, many 
of the parish priests of which en- 
joyed 200/. 300L and 4002. a year, 
and some considerably more: in- 
deed, there were instances where 
protestants made them valuable of- 
ferings, to propitiate their good 
opinion among the catholic popula- 
tion. He had heard that such was 
the fact. He admitted that [reland 
had suffered from that species of 
corruption in her institutions which 
was in a degree more or less inse- 
parable from human frailty; and 
he knew that the prelates of the es- 
tablished church were anxious to 
have a fair and full inquiry made 
into the nature of their system: but 
however desirable it might be to 
issue a commission for such a pur- 
pose, he could never give his sup- 
port to that species of inquiry which 
prejudged institutions before they 
were investigated, and which at 
once 
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once stamped with injustice an es- 
tablishment, on the faith of exagge- 
rated and unfounded muistatements, 
before a syllable of evidence was 
ofiered to substantiate such severe 
allegations. (Loud cries of * hear.’’) 

Mr. Dawson concurred in the 
opinion that exaggeration prevailed 
respecting this species of property. 
In the year 1819, there were nine 
hundred and one incumbents actually 
resident on their benefices, or in the 
next adjoining parishes. The ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Hume) had 
estimated*them at seven hundred and 
siaty-three only. 

Mr. Dominick Brown said, that 
as long as the revenues of the esta- 
blished church in Ireland were to be 
continued in their present integrity, 
he had no hopes of the peace and 
prosperity of Ireland. From the 
last returns, it resulted that the total 
population of Ireland was about se- 
ven millions; of these seven muilli- 
ons, about five million seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand were of the 
roman catholic persuasion ; two 
hundred and fifty thousand protes- 
tant dissenters; five hundred thou- 
sand _ presbyterians ; and five hun- 
dred thousand protestants of the 
establishment. The landed property 
belonging to the established church 
in the same kingdom might be fairly 
estimated (his honourable friend 
thought) at two-elevenths of the 
whole produce or rental of the island. 

What might be the amount of 
fines levied by them, it was not per- 
haps very easy to say ; but he should 
assume, and upon good authority, 
that their landed property was equi- 
valent to between one-fourth and 
one-fifth of the whole island. A 
good deal had been said of the de- 
duction to be made from the esti- 
mated valuations he had alluded to, 


on account of the renewal and fine 
system ; but all this made no dif- 
ference as to the question of the value 
of church property, for it only a- 
mounted to this—if the archbishop 
of Armagh, or the dean of Derry, 
received now, or in 1819, only 207 
a year for a farm that ought to pay 
1001. a year, this happened merely 
because the bishop or dean, his pre- 
decessor had, in 1804 or some pre- 


ceding year, sold the reversion of 


the lease for 20]. annually. There 
were in Ireland about two thousand 
five hundred parishes, and if his pre- 
mises as to her population were cor- 
rect, the average of each parish would 
be about one hundred protestant 
dissenters, two hundred _ presbyte- 
rians, two hundred protestants of the 
establishment, and two thousand 


three hundred roman catholics. If 


this enormous inequality prevailed 
in the parishes of England, would 
such a disposition of property be en- 
dured by the majority of the nation 
even to the conclusion of a year? 


He thought not. The best mode of 


preserving the protestant establish- 
ment of Ireland would be to make 
some provision for the roman catho- 
lic clergy of the country. Some ar- 
rangement ought to be adopted that 
might make it an object with gentle- 
men to enter into that priesthood, m- 
stead of filling in orders, as was now 
gencrally the case, fromthe peasantry. 

Mr. Robertson thought there were 
but two modes by which it was pos- 
sible to restore peace and tranquil- 
lity to Ireland ; and of either of them 
the basis must be the union of roman 
catholics and protestants themstlves. 
One of these modes would be, to 
admit the roman catholic clergy toa 
participation of tithes. (Hear.) The 
other (which he had not _ heard 


alluded to in that house, but “= 
4 
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id not seem impracticable if his 
majesty’s ministers would only dare 
to undertake such a task as to attempt 
it) might be found in the umon of 
the protestant and the roman catho- 
he churches of the kingdom. (Hear.) 
This might seem at first sight impos- 
sible to some honourable gentlemen, 
but they who were acquaimted with 
the events that had taken place in 
Europe during the last six years, 
would know that more difficult umons 
of religious sects had been, 1n that 
interval, effected upon the continent. 
Let the government take measures, 
therefore, to ascertain what the dif- 
ferences of doctrine were, as between 
the established church and the ro- 
man catholic church of lreland. It 
would be found that there were no 
essential difference of faith ; and that 
in the main the creed of one was the 
creed of the other persuasion. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson had stated, that the 
apostle’s creed, as it was expounded 
by the four first councils, was the 
faith also of the churches of Rome 
Now the variations 


and England. 
of religious doctrine, as between the 
lutherans and the calvinists, were 
more grave and weighty, possibly, 
than any between romanists and pro- 


testants. The one sect was totally 
opposed to the other; and yet in 
1817, the government of Prussia, 
being highly sensible of the advan- 
tages which must accrue to the 
country from their union, sanctioned 
that measure; and it had been carried 
into effect with the best conse- 
quences, not only in that kingdom, 
but in Hesse Cassel Bavaria, and 
over the greater part of Germany. 
The people must be rendered in- 
dustrious ; but industry could not be 
created unless a spirit of satisfaction 
should be previously infused into the 
minds of men ; and this, he thought, 
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was likely to be effected by nothing 
so much as such an union of religi- 
ous persuasions as he suggested. 

Mr. Plunkett did not intend to 
detain the house on this occasion at 
any length ; for himself, he had ever 
been, and to the last hour of his life 
he should feel proud to be, unalter- 
ably the advocate of his roman ca- 
tholic brethren: but in doing so, he 
would ever respect established rights 
and recognized institutions; and, 
while he vindicated the claims of the 
catholics, he should carefully abstain 
from ofiering any wrong té the pro- 
testant clergy—no encroachments on 
their property — no aggression on 
their sacred functions. Such were 
not the ingredients of the great ques- 
tion which he had already had the 
honour of submitting to the house. 
Such were not the wishes, nor the 
opmions either, of the roman ca- 
tholic clergy or laity. He asked it, 
therefore, of the candour of the house 
not to allow the cause of the catholics 
of Ireland to be affected by what had 
been said that night by the honour- 
able gentleman. If that honourable 
gentleman's arguments had rested 
merely upon the wording of his mo- 
tion, he (Mr. Plunkett) did not know 
that there was a great deal in that 
motion with which he should abso- 
lutely quarrel (hear, hear ;) but he 
must judge of it by the spirit and the 
arguments with which it had been 
supported ; and when he heard some 
gentlemen (very few, undoubtedly,) 
supporting it by their cheers, he 
could not feel that he was quite safe 
in embarking with such company. 
(A laugh.) He would not sail m 
the same vessel with the honourable 
gentleman and his honourable friends 
to the high latitudes to which they 
proposed to run ; nor could he agree 
to sail under sealed orders, that 
might 
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might be broken at a time when he 
could no longer escape out of their 
bark, and get back to the terra firma 
of the constitution which they had 
quitted, 

The honourable gentleman was 
for no church establishment. (Hear.) 
Did he do the honourable member 
myjustice ? Had he misunderstood 
him? * He spoke (continued Mr. 
Plunket) of America as a model in 
this respect, Take notice, Mr. 
Speaker, and let the house, I con- 
jure it, well remember, that this ts 
the model which the honourable 
gentleman proposes to us. He would 
have us throw away our venerable 
institutions, our old establishments, 
and our ancient forms, and adopt 
those of America in their stead.”’ 
But these were principles which, 
though they had been advanced by 
the honourable gentleman, would 
find, he trusted, no advocate in that 
house. (Hear.) It did happen, how- 
ever, that in the latter part of lus ar- 
cument the honourable gentleman 
had dismissed the American model 
he had proposed in its commence- 
ment: and after suggesting that 
there ought to be no church esta- 
blishment at all, he had proceeded 
to state that he did not altogether, as 
it were, disapprove of a hierarchy, 
but would have it established accord- 
ing to the prevailing prejudices of a 
nation: and he had instanced the 
conduct of king William in Scot- 
land, as tending to show that in these 
cases the opmions of the majority 
of the country should be referred 
to: and in this portion of his speech, 
the proposition of the honourable 
gentleman rather appeared to be, 
that the property of the church ought 
not to be taken away, but that the 
larger portion of it should be trans- 
ferred to the roman catholics. 


Much as he (Mr. Plunkett) re. 
gretted the principles upon which 
the honourable gentleman seemed to 
found his motion, the means sug- 
gested for carrying its design into 
execution were at least equally ob- 


jectionable. The honourable mem- 


ber evidently thought that parhia- 
ment were at liberty to deal with the 
property of the church, exactly in 
the same way as ii it were a tax, or 
any other property of the state ; and 
this opinion he grounded upon a 
supposition of public necessity, 
Now, that the property of the 
church might not be interfered with, 
as well as the property of the state, 
in acase of public necessity, he (Mr. 
Plunkett) would not assert. But be 
it observed, that upon the same prin- 
ciple, the private property of every 
man in the kingdom was equally li- 
able. He knew very well that both 
the property of the church and 
the property of individuals must 
vield to the exigencies of the state: 
to those, the property of the honour- 
able gentleman himself, as well as 
of every other member who heard 
him, must give way: but he would 
maintain that the property of the 
church was as sacred as any other, 
And then the question came as to 
the construction of the exigency 
which should call for these encroach- 
ments on it. What was the public 
exigency that required it to be with- 
drawn from its present possessors ? 
Or, what was the public good to be 
acquired by so withdrawing it? He 
was unwilling to enter into this part 
of the subject, which had been already 
so amply and so ably discussed by an 
honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Stanley.) He could not allude to 
that honourable member without 
congratulating him and the house on 


the proofs he had so recently —— 
0 











of sound intelligence and manly 
eloquence (hear ;) and on the re- 
sources which he had exhibited in 
manifesting his capability of drawing 
upon them during the exigency ofa 
long debate, for answers to objec- 
that had been imeidentally 
taken. It was therefore that he 
begged to offer his congratulations to 
the honourable gentleman and the 
country, and the cause which he had 
advocated, and the noble stock from 
which he had sprung, and which he 
had now received a most gratifying 
family honours. 


tons 


accession to its 
Hear. ) 

Was it the opinion of the honour- 
able gentleman, (Mr. Hume) that in 
lieu of tithes something in the shape 
of atax ought to be levied on the 
land? He had not opened so much 
of his propositions ; but such was the 
inference that the house was war- 
ranted in drawing from what he had 
stated. He believed that it was one 
of the calamities of the country, that 
there was not consideration enough 
had to the comfort of the lower 
classes of the people ; but if the tithes 
were taken away from the clergy, 
they would fall into the hands of the 
landlords ; and he must again re- 
peat, that to take away the ancient 
nghts of one class of persons, to give 
them to another, could not be term- 
ed any thing else but spoliation. If 
they began with the church, let the 
landholder look to himself, and let 
the fundholder also take care of him- 
sélf, as he lay even more conveniently 
than the landholder. He would beg 
to advert to one of the numerous ex- 
aggerations of the honourable mem- 
ber for Aberdeen: he had stated 
that there were upwards of three or 
four hundred clergymen who were 


absentees. He (Mr. Plunkett) did 


not exactly know the number, but 
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he believed a hundred or two would 
not be thought material, when he 
came to state what the numbers 
really were. 

Mr. Hume, across the table, said 
there were five hundred and thirty- 
one. ; 

Mr. Plunkett, in continuation, 
said that he feared he should hardly 
get credit with the house when he 
said, that if they struck off the five 
hundred from that number, the re- 
maining thirty-one would be a con- 
siderable exaggeration. He did not 
mean to accuse the hono irable mem- 
ber of intentional nnstatement, for 
indeed he went painfully and elabo- 
rately to work, but on inaccurate 
grounds. Where there was a union 
of two parishes, he called the clergy- 
man who had the union a pluralist, 
and an absentee if he did not reside 
on both the hvings. (A laugh.) He 
(Mr. Plunkett) would state what had 
been communicated to him by an 
individual of the Inghest character 
just before he quitted Ireland. On 
that most respectable person's in- 
formation he reposed the most im- 
plicit confidence, and he had in- 
formed him that there were not in 
Ireland twenty clergymen who were 
not residing on some benefice. If 
there were really five hundred and 
thirty-one absentees, how came it 
that we did not meet with them in 
England? As far as he (Mr. Plun- 
kett) had witnessed the conduct of 
the established clergy of Ireland, it 
was impossible to find any body of 
men who were more exemplary and 
attentive to the discharge of their 
duties: there might be exceptions 
of persons whocame to exhibit them- 
selves at watering-places, as bucks 
and swaggers, but of such there were 
very few. 

As to the first fruits the honour- 
able 
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able member for Aberdeen charged 
the clergy with very gross miscon- 
duct, and at the same time that he 
arraigned the opinion given by him 
(Mr. Plunkett) on that subject, he 
was equally warm in his approba- 
tion of Mr. Allen. He (Mr. Plun- 


kett) would put it to the candour of 


the house, whether, on inquiry tnto 
the conduct of the clergy of Ireland, 
it was quite fair to call upon him to 
explain an opinion given so long 
ago as the year 1822. He would, 
with the permission of the house, 
state to them as well as he could re- 
collect the circumstances of that opi- 
nion. The first fruits were vested 
in the crown under acts of Henry 
VILL. and Elizabeth, and as he con- 
strued those acts, the rights of the 
crown only extended to the first 
fruits as then established im _ the 
king’s books. They so remained 
till the reign of queen Ann, and she 
gave them up to the commissioners 
of first fruits ; they took, therefore, 
the rights of the crown only ; and 
for the space of two hundred years, 
down to the time when he was con- 
sulted upon the subject, that had 
been the mode of collection. But 
the gentleman appointed te collect 
them took upon himself to say that 
he would collect them at the full 
value. He (Mr. Plunkett) gave his 
opinion against that on two grounds 
—first, the value in the king's books, 
and secondly, that the officer was 
not empowered to alter that mode. 
(Hear, hear, from Mr. Hume.) 

He thanked the honourable gen- 
tleman for his courtesy in desiring 
that he (Mr. Plunkett) should have 
a hearing. This person, then, had 
no means of ascertaining the actual 
ralue: he could neither administer 
an oath nor summon a jury. He 
(Mr. Plunkett) farther gave his opi- 
nion, that if any alteration were 


to be made, the legislature had pre- 
scribed the mode in which it should 
be done by a commission, the per- 
sons who were to compose it being 
nominated. After what he had 
stated, he would submit that he was 
not to be arraigned for the opinion 
which he had given, sanctioned, as 
it had been, by a practice of two 
hundred years. With respect to the 
protestant establishment of the coun- 
try, he considered it necessary for 
the security of all sects ; and he 
thought that there should not only 
be an established church, but that it 
should be richly endowed, and its 
dignitaries be enabled to take their 
stations with the nobles of the land. 
But speaking of it ina political point 
of view, he had no hesitation to state 
that the existence of the protestant 
establishment was the only bond of 
connexion between the two countries ; 
and the moment you despoiled the 
clergy of their properties, or degrad- 
ed their characters, you sealed the 
doom of the connexion. 

Mr. L. Forster said, the question 
appeared to be, how much or how 
little of the property of the church of 
Ireland was now to be confiscated. 
To agree to the present motion, 
would be to a great proportion of the 
people of Ireland a positive infliction 
of great evil, and to the remainder of 
itno benefit whatever. Indeed, he 
could not give his assent to the pro- 
posed inquiry, as he conceived it to 
> demanded upon assumptions that 
Were notoriously unfounded. The 
first assumption of the honourable 
member for Aberdeen was the total 
insignificance of the protestant po- 
pulation of Ireland when com 
with the roman catholic. The hon. 
member had said that the number of 
protestants did not exceed five hun- 
dred thousand; Now the house was 


in possession of data which enabled 
it 
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t to judge of the correctness of that 
ssertion. The population of Ireland 
consisted of six millions and three 
quarters, of which two millions be- 
longed to the prov ince of Ulster. Now 
every gentleman who was acquainted 
with the counties of Antrim, Down, 
and Armagh, would acknowledge 
that in those counties the inhabitants 
were nearly all of them protestants, 
or at least that the protestant part of 
them was far more numerous than 
the cathohe. The same was the case 
in Londonderry. In Donegal the 
protestants were full as numerous as 
the catholic. In Cavan they were 
rather, and in Tyrone they were 
much less numerous. Indeed, he 
would be fully justified im stating 
that tive-eighths of the population of 
Ulster were protestants—a_ calcula- 
tion which would give one million, 
two hundred and fifty thousand pro- 
testants for Ulsteralone. Though in 
the country parts of Leinster, as dis- 
tinguished from the towns, the catho- 
lics were much more numerous than 
ihe protestants, still upon the whole 
the protestants were in proportion to 
the catholics as one to five; in Mun- 
ster, there were one to twelve ; and 
in Connaught, as one to twenty-four. 
This calculation would give about 
three hundred thousand protestants 
to Leinster, two hundred thousand to 
Munster, and forty thousand to Con- 
naught; and would make the total 
amount of protestants in all the pro- 
vinces of Ireland about one million, 
eight hundred thousand. This cal- 
culation showed that the protestants 
were to the catholics in Ireland, not 
to the numerical proportion of one to 
fourteen, as the honourable member 
for Aberdeen had stated, but in the 
humerical proportion of one to four. 
If, then, one-fourth of the population 
of Ireland were protestants, ought 
they to proceed rashly to destroy the 


bbO 


property of its church establishment 
in order to concilitate the religious 
prejudices of the remainder of its 
inhabitants? Another assumption 
which the honourable member for 
Aberdeen had made was, that the 
ecclesiastical property of Ireland in 
the hands of the bishops amounted 
to 2,500,0000L. Now it was im- 
possible for a moment to admit the 
correctness of this assumption with- 
out contradicting the evidence of their 
The bishops of Ireland on 
an average did not receive more than 
9,000/ a year. There were, it 
was true, certain bishopmes which 
had immense emoluments, but there 
were others which were excessively 
poor; and he thought that he had 
rather exceeded than diminished the 
real average in taking it at the ratio 
which he had mentioned. Now, to 
confiscate this property would be to 
spoliate the laity, and not the clergy 
of Ireland; for the church property 
of that country was leased out among 
its gentry in such a manner, that for 
every 1,000. which would be taken 
from the bishops, 5,000/. or 7,0002. 
would be taken from the country gen- 
tlemen. With regard to the amount 
of tithes, he would prove that the 
honourable member for Aberdeen 
had also been guilty of great exag- 
geration. The number of parishes 
in Treland was four thousand five 
hundred. Now in eighty-four of 
them, taken indiscriminately, the 
value of the tithes had been ascer- 
tained under the last tithe composi- 
tion act. The avarage value of each 
was 410/.; and he conceived that 
this average was rather too great for 
the whole of Ireland. Taking the 
tithes of all the parishes in Ireland at 
this average, the total amount would 
fall short of 1,000,000Z. sterling. 
Of these tithes one-third at least were 
in the hands of the laity ; so that the 

tithes 


senses, 
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tthes left in the hands of the clergy 
would not much exceed 600,000L. 
Upon this calculation the question 
arose, how far is this sum essential 
to the maintenance of the church es- 
tablishment of Ireland? He would 
compare it with the rental of lreland, 
which, as the house seemed averse 
to listening to the details into which 
he had entered, he would take, with- 
out stating the calculations from 
which he deduced it, at LO,000 0001, 
sterling. Of this sum the income 
which the clergy derived from tithes 
formed a seventeenth. The real 
question, therefore, to be considered 
was this were the peasantry of Ire- 
land likely to be benefited by the 
transference of this income to other 
landlords than those which now re- 
ceived it?) The honourable gentle- 
man proceeded to discuss this point 
to some length. He conceived that 
abundant reasons had been offered 
to the house in the course of the 
discussion, why it ought not to go 
into this inquiry, even if it had the 
power. 

He now said, that if it had the 
inclination to institute the inquiry, 
it had not the power; for the 
act of union stipulated that the 
church of Ireland should be pre- 
served in the same state of security 
that it then enjoyed under the 
protection of the law; and this 
inquiry went to violate that  se- 
curity in some of its most essential 
points, It was of great importance 
to the people of Ireland that this 
question should immediately be set 
at rest. An idea had been sedulously 
propagated in that country, that the 
church establishment ought to be got 
rid of as soon as possible. Old 
prophecies on the subject had been 
carefully raked from the obscurity in 
which they had been enveloped, for 
the purpose of convincing the people 


that the time for their accomplish. 
ment was now near at hand. The 
agitation of this question in parlia- 
ment would induce them to S'ppose 
that thev had alhes within its walls 
zealously co-operating with them to 
produce the saine result. He there. 
fore thought, that the sooner the 
house showed its resolution to main- 
tam the church of Ireland unim- 
paired, the sooner would it restore 

peace and tranquillity to Ireland, 
Mr. Hume rose to reply. He 
contended that the honourable mem- 
ber who had accused him of making 
erroneous statements to the house 
upon the faith of anonymous publi- 
cations, had himself made more er- 
roneous statements to the house than 
he had ever contrived to put together, 
The honourable member had made 
a very long and a very able speech, 
which many members might Suppose 
was an answer to the speech which 
he (Mr. Hume) had previously de- 
livered ; but it was no such thing: 
the honourable member had answer- 
eda speech which he had never made, 
and had refuted statements in a pam- 
phlet which he (Mr. Hume) had 
never seen. (** Hear,”’ and a laugh.) 
In the course of the debate he had 
been frequently accused of exaggerat- 
ing; but he had not found that any 
more than three of his statements 
had been seriously contradicted from 
any quarter. ‘The first contradiction 
which he had received was to the 
amount of the church establishment. 
‘That amount he had taken, not from 
any anonymous publication, but 
from Mr. Waketield’s ** Statistical 
Survey of Ireland ;* and if the 
honourable member would compare 
it with the amount given in the cleri- 
cal register, a work which had some- 
thing of an official character, he 
would find it to be correct even to 
an unit. (Hear, hear.) The next 
contradiction 
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contradiction which he had received 
regarded the patronage of the Insh 
church; and upon that pomt the 
honourable member said that he 
Mr. Hume) must have mistaken the 
narishes for benefices. Now he had 


stated the benefices in the hands of 


bishops to be about 1,391. That 
account he had taken upon Mr. 
\Vakefield’s authority, who had ex- 
tracted it from a memoir of Dr. 
Reaufort. The honourable member, 
in proof of his assertions, had said 
that there were only 20 benefices in 
the county of Dublin. Now the 


last returns presented to the house 
proved, that in that country there 
were 209 parishes, and 144 benefices. 


‘Hear, hear.) He therefore left the 
house to decide whether he had made 
his assertions on the faith of anony- 
mous statements, or whether he had 
made them from othcial documents, 
which the honourable member him- 
self had neglected to consult. (Hear.) 
He trusted that he had already said 
enough to convince the house that 
no sufficient answer had been given 
to his statements. It was easy to 
say that they were exaggerations, or 
to add that they were made for the 
purpose of spoliation ; but he main- 
tained that he had already shown 
them to be no exaggerations, ard he 
appealed to the words of his resolu- 
ton to convince the house that spolia- 
tion was not his ohject. (Hear, hear.) 
All that he wished the house to do 
was to inquire. He had been can- 
did enough to state what his own 
opinions were upon the subject ; he 
had not called upon the house to 
adopt them ; he had simply offered 
them to its notice, and had left them 
to judge of the propriety of the in- 
quiry upon its own clear and definite 
merits, (Hear.) The third point 
on which the honourable member 
had contradicted his statements, re- 
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lated to the non-residence of the 
Irish beneficed clergy. The honour- 
able member had contradicted them 
upon the faith of private information 
which he stated himself to have re- 
cently received from a person well 
acquainted with the subject. Now 
he thought that the honourable mem- 
ber had no right to set up his private 
information as superior to that which 
was founded on the last official doeu- 
ments presented to that house. 
(Hear, hear.) The honourable gen- 
tleman had said, what a mere state- 
ment of the fact was sutticient to 
disprove—namely, that in the whole 
church of Ireland there were not 
more than 20 or 30 absentees. (Hear.) 
Now, by an abstract of the returns 
relating to the residency of the clergy 
in Ireland for the year 1820, he 
would show that there were more 
than 3O non-resident clergymen’ in 
one diocese. (Lear, hear, and cries 
of *read.’’) Out of, 289 clergy- 
men, he found there were only 758 
residents ; that there were several 
who by faculties were only partially 
resident; and that there were 243 
non-resident, by faculties and other 
causes, which it was not necessary to 
enumerate at length. (Loud cries of 
‘*hear.’’) He did not know where 
the honourable member had been 
lately; but to a certainty he could 
not have been much in that house, 
or he would have known that the 
right honourable secretary had 
brought in a bill to enforce the resi- 
dence of the clergy in Ireland. Now 
how did the honourable member re- 
concile the introduction of that bill 
with the small number of absentees 
which he had stated? If there had 
not been more than 20 or 30 clergy- 
men absent from their livings, would 
any child believe that the nght 
honourable secretary would have for- 
mally introduced a bill into parlia- 


ment 
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ment to remedy the evil occasioned 
by their non-residence ? — (Hear.) 
** If | had not facts to support me in 
my assertion,”’ continued the honour- 
able member, ‘* and if I were not 
able to corroborate those facts by the 
concurrent testimony of official docu- 
ments, | might be told that I stood 
upon my head instead of standing 
upon my heels; and might be ridi- 
culed as incredulous, because I could 
not give credit to so preposterous a 


statement.’’ (A laugh, and cnes of 


*hear.”’) One word with regard to 
the sacredness of church property. 
The honourable member had said, 
that he would not embark in the 
same vessel with him on this ques- 
tion, least, alter he had once got out 
to sea, he should find it impossible 
to turn back and regain the terra 
jfirma of honour and nght principle. 
For his own part, he must confess 
that he (Mr. Hume) was not over- 
proud of such company as the 
honourable member's. (Hear anda 
laugh.) He would lhkewise add, that 


the man who said that the welfare of 


the catholic population of England 
was dear to his heart, and could yet 
refuse to entertain any measure that 
was calculated to promote that wel- 
fare, was a man in whose company 
he (Mr. Hume) would not willingly 
sail. (Loud cheering from the op- 
position.) The honourable member 
had asked whether there was any 


difference between the sacredness of 


church property and private property. 
He (Mr. Hume) replied that there 
was a great difference. For instance, 
an individual had a nght to devise 
his property by will after his death, 
Had the holder of church property 
any such right? If an individual 
died without a will, his successors, 
whether they were his children or 
his next of kin, were known, and to 
them the law would transfer his pro- 


perty. Was such the case with re. 
gard to the church? Was there any 
person known or recognized as the 
successor to the imcumbent of a 
benefice >? Or would the law give it 
as a matter of night to any particular 
individual > Nosuch thing. In all 
the propositions which he had made 
on this subject he had carefully ab. 
stained from meddling with existing 
interests; and therefore, as nobody 
could be injured by his prospective 
regulations, where was the injury of 
attempting to regulate church pro- 
perty ? The honourable member 
had given it as his opinion that 
church property ought not to be sub- 


jected to parliamentary interference. 


What, however, was the opinion of 
the man who was a little more re- 
spected than the honourable member 
ever had been or would be—he 
meant the late Mr. Grattan 2 (Hear, 
hear, and a laugh.) That great and 
acute man had paid much attention 
to this subject, and ina speech which 
he had made in 1771, in refuta- 
tion of arguments similar to those 
which had been urged by the honour- 
able member this evening—a fact, 
by the by, which did not speak much 
for his talent and ingenuity (hear, 
hear, and a laugh)—had observed, 
that church prop@rty was a publie 
fund for the payment of those pub- 
lic officers who were employed to 
maintain religion; and that as such 
a fund, it was liable to be controlled 
and regulated by parliament for the 
interest of that religion, and also for 
the national benefit. He considered 
this opinion of Mr. Grattan to be a 
complete balance, to say the least of 
it, to the opinion which the honour- 
able member had stated with so much 
loudness and vehemence that even- 
ing. Mr Hume then contended that 
he had not overstated the amount of 
the church property in Ireland, 
proc . 
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proceeded to maintain his argument state of the supplies already voted 
by reference toseveral official returns, was as follows :— 
of which some had been very recent- The current service for the year 
ly furnished to the house, and of were fixed at eighteen millions and 
which others were, he could not upwards, of which the votes for 
deny it, rather antiquated, though the army would take 7,438,576/. ; 
he had yet to learn that they were the navy, 5,603,893/.; the ord- 
on that account undeserving of cre- nance, 1,410,044/.; miscellaneous, 
dit. He trusted that before the 2,623,201/. The total charges in 
house entered upon this discussion every way, including the interest of 
again, gentlemen would place their the public debt, would be about 
information in an official shape on 56,000,000/. The interest due 
the table of the house, and would upon exchequer bills he computed 
refrain from making charges of ex- at about 1,500,000. The com- 
aggeration against their opponents, mittee of supply had provided for 
which, when challenged to make the interest of 30,000,000/, of out- 
good, they knew they could not sub- standing exchequer bills. There 
stantiate. (Hear, hear.) He again were altogether 34,031,000/. of 
repeated, that all he wanted to ob- exchequer bills outstanding, so that 
tan was inquiry into the state of there remained 4,031,000/. to be 
ecclesiastical property in Ireland, provided for. The votes which had 
and that he was most adverse toany been granted to meet these supplies 
measure which savoured of robbery were three millions of annual duties, 
or confiscation. The honourable including those on sugar and foreign 
gentleman then sat down amid loud spirits; 4,620,000/. the produce 
cheering. of the bargain made for the pay- 
The house then divided, when the ment of the military half-pay and 


numbers were — mage wien se with a sum to 


Forthe motion - - - 79 ve paid over by the East India com- 
Against it - - - = 152 pany, In consequence of an arrange- 
—— ment entered into between the go- 

Majority - - - 73 vernment and them, for the half- 

May 7.—The Chancellor of the pay and pensions of troops employ- 
Exchequer rose, pussuant to notice, ed in the East Indies, amounting to 
to move for some few grants to co- 60,000. annually. To these must 
ver items not yet provided for by be added the surplus of ways and 
the committee of ways and means. means, voted for 1823, amounting 
In doing this, it would also be his to 41,5972. together with another 
duty, conformably with the practice small sum paid back into the trea- 
of government in the house, to give sury by the commissioners of pub- 
some information as to the imme- lic works, and 50,000/. contnibu- 
thate state of the receipts and ex- tions from official salaries, agreeably 
penditure in the public accounts; to an order in council of 1792, 
to take a short review of the pro- which required officers of state and 
visions already made in the com- others to contribute ten per cent. of 
mittees of supply, and also to explain their salaries towards defraying par- 
any further measures which it might ticular charges of the civil list. By 
be in the contemplation of govern- the same order, these contributions 


ment to submit to the house. The were to be carned to the ways and 
[1824. 2A means 
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means of the coming year, and not 
to the account of the consolidated 
fund. The total of these sums 
would be about 7,787,597/.; to 
which must be added, 106,000/. 
surplus of the consolidated fund, 
after satisfying all thecharges upon it. 
He ought to state how this surplus 
was likely to accrue. He had esti- 
mated at the commencement of the 
session, that the total revenue to be 
expected was 51,265,000L, adding 
1,422,500/. recovered of the Aus- 
trian loan, and 222,000/. recovered 
upon the account of money advanced 
for the relief of Ireland in particular 
cases, which was now fully due and 
in course of repayment. The total 
of these sums he had taken at 
52,907,5001, or thereabouts. The 
whole of this however could not. be 
carried to the credit of the consoli- 
dated fund, Out of the total reve- 
nue, they would have to deduet 
3,000,000/. granted in supplies for 
the year; also 1,200,000/. loss 
which the revenue would probably 
have to sustain, in consequence of 
the arrangements made for the re- 
duction of taxes. There must also 
be subtracted another sum, to be 
remitted in consequence of the re- 
peal of the silk duties, the account 
for which was now made up. The 
total amount: wanted for that pur- 
pose was about 500,000/.—a sum 
which exceeded the calculation made 
by him, but which fell infinitely 
below the predictions with which 
the opponents to the measure had 
attempted to terrify the house from 
adopting it. So far from realizing 
the sad results anticipated, it had 
been found to produce the greatest 

eneral good, and the actual bene- 
fis by far exceeded in extent the 
evils with which they were threat- 
ened if they persevered. 

He must therefore be allowed to 


congratulate the house and the 
country on having succeeded in that 
measure, after having to contend 
with opinions and customs long es. 
tablished, and prejudices which ab 
most baffled the resources of reason. 
Still he was bound to do justice even 
to those who had most strongly op- 
posed him, and great credit was due 
to the conduct which they pursued in 
attempting to dissuade parliament 
from its purpose, insomuch that the 
moderation of spirit and temper 
evinced on that occasion must al- 
ways command the most serious 
consideration of parliament. It was 
a matter of sincere congratulation, 
that so great a change had been so 
quietly etfected. It might be consi- 
dered as an important triumph won 
by truth over prejudice, from which 
none but the most happy conse- 
uences were to be anticipated, 
he cost to the revenue would be 
500,0002. ; but the advantages of 
introducing liberal principles into 
the commerce of the country, not as 
matter of talk and speculation only, 
but in real practice, could not be 
calculated. At present, the pros- 
pect, even from this limited ap- 
proach to a more correct system, 
was bright; and already had dissi- 
pated all the gloomy apprehensions 
of those who were the least inclined 
to change. The total income, then, 
might be taken at 52,907,0004; 
the total charges at 48,707,500L 
There had been already granted, - 
plies to the amount of 38,057,0002 ; 
there remained 10,650,5002 to be 
rovided, which he proposed to take 
“ votes from the ways and means 
ted for the present yea. 
There had been cniheanes bills 
voted to the amount of 15,000,000 
to pay off an — quantity issued 
in the course of last year. If these 
two sums, amounting between = 
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to 30,000,0002. were paid off, there 
would still remain upwards of 
4,000,000/. of exchequer bills out- 
standing to be provided for. The 
way in which he proposed to meet 
this charge was, by availing himself 
of the consolidated fund, which 
would enable him to produce an 
equal quantity of exchequer bills at 
an expense considerably less than 
now attended the 34,000,0002. is- 
sued in the ordinary way. Gentle- 
men conversant with the subject 
must be aware, that the charges 
upon the consolidated fund could 
not accrue till the end of the quar- 
ter; whereas a considerable portion 
of the receipts found its way into 
the exchequer in the course of that 
An act had passed two 


period. 


years ago, which authorized the ap- 
plication of the growing produce of 
the fund to the services which might 
immediately require it, provided 
the amount required did not ex- 
ceed six millions. At present, the 
charges upon the consolidated fund, 


and more especially since the sim- 
plification of the sinking fund, were 
such that there was no necessity to 
have recourse to the growing pro- 
duce. Still the growing a ae 
was available, and if any advantage 
could be derived to the public from 
it, it ought to be used accordingly. 
He proposed that the additional four 
millions of exchequer bills should 
be provided for out of the growing 
produce of the consolidated fund. 
There was nothing more in the 
transaction than substituting one 
class of debt for another, and re- 
pate one set of exchequer bills 
y another issued on more advan- 
tageous terms; for the bills issued 
on this account need not bear in- 
terest for the whole year, but only 
for so long a time as it would take it 


to meet them by the growing pro- 


duce of the fund. Parliament hay- 
ing thus provided means for all the 
expences, there would be a trifling 
ditterence of 155,000/. Upon the 
general relations—the trade, credit, 
and commerce of the country—he 
would not trouble the committee 
with any observations. Those were 
matters well understood by all who 
heard him, and by many persons 
out of doors who were deeply con- 
versant with them. It would be 
wasting the time of the house for 
him to go into general reflections, 
or to endeavour to make those sub- 
jects more striking by any remarks 
or illustrations of his own. To one 
thing he was bound to call the par- 
ticular attention of the committee, 
A plan had been announced by him 
at the commencement of the sessions 
for reducing the four per cents, He 
had proposed to give for every 100/, 
invested in the four per cent, stock, 
an equal quantity of stock to bear 
three and a half per cent. interest, 
not reducible for five years to come, 
He had stated, that those who should 
dissent should be paid off, and that 
they should begin by paying off 
one-third of the stock of those who 
should dissent on a given day. He 
had also said, that he pani intro- 
duce a clause into the bill, to em- 
power the treasury to pay off the re- 
maining two-thirds at six month’s 
notice. He had computed that per- 
haps one-third of the holders might 
dissent. He did not, by any means, 
bind himself to find 75,000,0002 
to pay them all off; but he thought 
that i would not be difficult to find 
the means for paying off one-third 
of the holders, if so many of them 
should dissent from the otfer made 
to them ; and he had observed, that 
in case of the larger portion of the 
holders assenting, it would be desi- 
rable to pay off the whole claim of 

the 
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the others as svon as possible. It 
turned out that a very great number 
had assented; and then an additi- 
onal notice was given that the other 
two-thirds would be paid off in six 
months’ from thence. Those six 
months would expire on the 10th 
of October next. The consequence 
would be, that the assents would 
then begin to count their interest at 
three and a half per cent. and the 
remainder would be entirely paid off. 
The total amount of the assents 
was sixty-eight millions— a fact 
which of itself furnished satisfactory 
proofs of the strength of credit pos- 
sessed by the country: and which 
took away every obstacle which he 
could have expected to meet with in 
effecting the final arrangement. He 
did not feel sure at the time that it 
would have been effected with so 
much ease; and certainly he had 
not anticipated that there would be 
only a sum of seven millions to pro- 
vide on account of dissents. There 
might be a diminution even of this 
amount, because the time had not 
fully expired for accepting the con- 
ditions offered by government. He 
would calculate, however, that there 
would be wanted for this purpose be- 
tween 6,000,0002. and 7,000,0002. 
The most natural, easy, and obvious 
mode of providing for this was by 
an issue of exchequer bills, at a mo- 
derate rate of interest ; upon which 
matter of interest of exchequer bills 
a word more by-and-by. Exche- 
quer bills were known to be a very 
useful security in the market; they 
were in great request; they were 
of easy negociation, and bore a very 
fair interest. The immediate effect 
would be, that of adding 7,000,0002. 
to the unfunded debt. If this were 
a permanent addition, he was ready 
to admit that it could not be consi- 
dered as a wise regulation. 
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He had already said, that exche. 
uer bills were in great request in 
the market. It was the duty of 
vernment to sustain them in st 
state, by avoiding to enlarge the 
floating debt : for if they issued bills 
beyond what the market could con- 
veniently bear, and keep in employ- 
ment upon any sudden necessity, 
the inconvenience would re-aet 
against the public interest, and 
therefore it was their duty to keep 
the floating debt within due bounds, 
He proposed to take measures, 
theretore, for reducing these exche- 
quer bills, by charging both prin- 
cipal and interest on the sinking 
fund. 

It might be objected, that while 
the sinking fund was employed 
in paying off these exchequer bills, 
its accumulative power of pro- 
viding for the funded debt would, 
pro tempore, be suspended. As 
government, however, was bound 
to preserve the fund in its present 
powers and resources, to counteract 
this suspension of its operations, he 
proposed not to cancel the four per 
cent. stock which was to be paid off, 
but to transfer it at the rate of three 
per cent. interest to the commissi- 
oners of the sinking fund: so that 
if they should be called upon to pay 
off these exchequer bills, the sinking 
fund would not be worse off than it 
would have been, had it been left 
to the accumulation of compound 
interest as by law intended. FF they 
redeemed one million in each quar- 
ter, it would take seven quarters be- 
fore the last would be redeemed. 
It might be said this would be a less 
rapid mode than was within their 
power, if the sinking fund must be 
so applied: but it was to be consi- 
dered, that the whole five millions 
of sinking fund were not available : 


it was chargeable not only —— 
0 
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»f the interest of the funded debt, 
but also with the payment of life- 
annuities, which, on the payment 
of January, amounted to 519,0002. 
The purchase of life-annuities would 
continue throughout this year at the 
same rate as before; so that a little 
more or less, the fund would still be 
burdened with the hke amount, 
which could only be applied to the 
payment of life-annuities. There 
were other demands upon the com- 
missioners, which must be met. 
Though the unclaimed dividends 
were applied to the reduction of the 
national debt, the sinking fund was 
necessarily saddled with a charge for 
the repayment of the claimants in 
case they should again appear. 
Some portion, therefore, must be 
held applicable to that purpose. 
The redemption of a million of ex- 
chequer bills per quarter was as 
much as, under all the circumstances, 
could be effected. 

He next came to the subject of 
interest upon exchequer bills, upon 
which, when he proposed the reduc- 


tion of the four per cents. the honour- 
able member for Taunton had recom- 
mended him to lower the interest of 
exchequer bills, with a view to in- 
ducing more general assent among 


the holders. Now it had struck him 
at the time, that if they issued too 
large a quantity of exchequer bills, 
with a view to paying off the holders 
of the four per cent. stock, they 
might lower the interest so much, 
that, together with the depression 
which it would cause in the de- 
mand of the market, they might be 
compelled to raise it again. It would 
not then have appeared quite fair to 
issue bills and reduce the interest of 
them, in order to bring in assents, 
and when they should have complied, 
to raise it again to their disadvantage. 
The parties assenting might reason- 
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ably complain, that if they had only 
foreseen the intention of government 
in raising the interest of exchequer 
bills, they could not have been in- 
duced to re-invest their stock at alower 
rate of interest. At the same time 
government was bound to observe 
how their bills stood in the money- 
market. At present they bore a pre- 
mium of no less than 57. It was 
quite clear, therefore, that they could 
not let them go on at so higha rate 
of interest. Accordingly he had 
turned it in his mind to see if go- 
vernment could not save some por- 
tion of the interest, and he had con- 
templated that the time wouid come 
when it might be advisable to reduce 
it. That time, as it appeared to him, 
had now arrived. He proposed to 
diminish the number of exchequer 
bills bearing annual interest, and 
also to reduce the interest itself. They 
now bore interest at 2d. per day. 
He had reason to flatter himself that 
the credit and commercial relations 
of the country were so flourishing, 
that they were quite safe in offering 
the next issue of exchequer bills at 
14d. per day. This would produce 
no reduction of expense for the pre- 
sent year, because the grants of this 
ear were to pay the interest of the 
yilis issued in the course of last year. 
In the next year the country would 
have the benefit of the reduction 
which he now proposed, and the 
saving would be about 230,0002 
upon 30,000,000 of exchequer bills. 
Having explained the votes and pro- 
osed the means for meeting them, 
1e had no further observations to 
make at present, though he was ready 
to offer any elucidation which might 
be required of him those who 
should follow him. He concluded 
by moving, agreeably to the tenor of 
his speech, for a grantof 15,000,000 

of exchequer bills. 
Sir 
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Sir H, Parnell trusted that the 
country would not receive the altera- 
tion in the silk-trade as the comple- 
tion of that system of liberality in 
commercial affairs upon which mi- 
nisters had determined to proceed; 
but rather as the beginning and first 
successful experiment. He thought 
that the alteration of the wool duty 
to 2d. to which the nght honourable 
gentleman had assented against his 
better judgment, ought to be altered 
to Id. as at first proposed by him. 
The timber-trade was another branch 
which called not less loudly for a si- 
milar reformation. An imperfect 
measure of redress had been intro- 
duced some years ago, since which 
nothing more had been heard on the 
subject, and the public were charged, 


meanwhile, with some hundreds of 
thousands a year in the purchase of 


timber, more than they need pay. 
As to a sinking fund of five millions, 
it was well known that they had no 
sinking fund to that amount: it was 
not quite four millions, according to 
the right hon. gentleman’s state- 
ment. But they called it by a wrong 
name; it was not a sinking fund: 
on the first breaking out of a war the 
minister must have recourse to it at 
once. It was rather a surplus than 
a sinking fund. But was it not 
worth considering if they could not 
establish a real sinking fund by a- 
dopting the plan of long annuities ? 
He had mentioned that plan to the 
late Mr. Ricardo and some other per- 
sons of financial ability out of doors, 
and it was approved. Suppose, then, 
that instead of attempting to con- 
‘sume the debt by the accumulation 
of compound interest, they were to 
ry what could be done by paying it 
off at the rate of compound interest. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
might even yet make an experiment 
with the holders of the four per 


cents. who had not assented, by of. 
fering to convert their perpetual an. 
nuities into annuities for life, or long 
annuities. 

It was quite plain, that if the debt 
contracted in 1794 had been put on 
this footing at the time, in seven 
years from this time the whole of it 
must have been extinguished: the 
same of all the debt contracted since, 
allowing for the difference of time, 
and were the reduction only at the 
rate of a million a year, as the exist. 
ence of a nation differed from that of 
an individual, it was a good argu. 
ment for his plan, that at the end 
there would be no debt remaining. 

Mr. Hume approved of the views 
of the right honourable gentleman 
with respect to the freedom of com- 
merce, and wished to see the wool 
and timber trade put on the same 
eligible footing with that of the silk. 
The restrictions of trade were a dis- 
grace to the statute book, and a 
heavy obstacle to the welfare of the 
country. Upon his financial regu- 
lations he could not pay the night 
honourable gentleman the same com- 
pliment. The plan of the dead- 
weight-loan ought to have convinced 
the house by this time, and the right 
honourable gentleman, of the folly of 
continuing in a course of erroneous 
principles, the evils of which were 
now so manifest. For every hun- 
dred pounds of that loan which go- 
vernment had borrowed at the rate 
of 73, they would have to pay im 
the end as high as 99, and the ulti- 
mate loss would be at least six mil- 
lions; and the loss itself was less 
than the shame and disgrace which 
must be incurred by the adoption of 
such a measure. But what was the 
right honourable gentleman now 
about to do? He was going, agamst 


the better dictates of his own judg- 
ment, and contrary to the able expo- 
sition 
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sition which he had himself given of 
its absurdities, to multiply the forms 
and intricacies of the sinking fund. 

He (Mr. Hume) was sorry that he 
had been compelled to put off the 
discussion of the sinking fund, be- 
cause it might have saved the nght 
honourable gentleman fromthis blun- 
der. He would prove, whenever the 
discussion should come on, that Mr. 
Pitt was in delusion and error in 
establishing it, and that it had never 
saved one farthing, nor could a far- 
thing ever be saved by its operations ; 
but, on the contrary, there must be 
continual loss. What could justify 
the nght honourable gentleman in 
complicating the public accounts 
more than at present ? Why would he 
transfer seven more millions to the 
sinking fund, and increase the intri- 
cacies of it, which were already so 
great, that he detied any man to find 
them, unless he had nothing to do 
but inspect them, and had an esta- 
blishment of clerks to help his disco- 
veries. 

The amount of increase by which 
the miscellaneous estimates of this 
year exceeded those of the last, 
was another subject which he could 
not pass over unnoticed. Of these 
500,000. were to be applied to the 
building of churches, and 300,000/. 
to the alteration of a e. He 
wished now to know whether, with 
respect to the first of these objects, it 
was the intention of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to give the house any further 
opportunity of expressing their opi- 
monon it? [The chancellor of the 
exchequer said, across the table, 
“Yes: it will come before the house 
in the form of a bill.”] He was 
glad to hear that this was the right 
honourable gentleman’s intention ; 
because he believed that if the matter 
were to be fairly considered, notwith- 
standing the very surprising division 


which had takeu place on a former 
occasion, it would be found so objec- 
tionable that it could not be agreed 
to. He had never yet met with one 
man, either in or out of the house, 
who had not wholly disapproved of 
the measure (hear) ; and yet it seem- 
ed, that when gentlemen came down 
to the house, they appeared to be 
under the influence of a spell, the 
etfect of which was to make them 
vote against their own convictions, 
(A laugh.) It was his own intention 
to oppose the measure at every stage 
of its progress, and he had no doubt 
that he should have the assistance of 
many gentlemen who had not before 
expressed themselves so hostilely as 
they felt towards it. Ones ion 
more he begged to throw out for the 
consideration of the ministers. It 
was that which had been first brought 
forward by his lamented friend, thie 
honourable member for Portarlington. 
In a pamphlet published since his 
death, it was proved to his (Mr. 
Hume's) satisfaction at least, that the 
whole expense of the management, 
and interest of the floating debt, 
might be saved to the country. He 
hoped that when the time should 
arrive for acting upon this sugges- 
tion, the chancellor of the exchequer 
would not listen to any proposition 
for continuing to the bank of Eng- 
land the exclusive privileges 

had so long and so unfairly enjoy 
He (Mr. Hume) took this opportu- 
nity of mentioning the subject, that 
there might be sufficient time for 
preparation ; and he hoped that the 
chancellor of the exchequer would 
submit the matter to the opinion of 
the house, and that a committee might 
be appointed to inquire into it. 

It was by their charter alone that 
the credit and advan of the bank 
were supported. In the present ex 
uberance of capital, he had —— 
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that if the government would esta- 
blish banks in every part of the coun- 
try, similar to those which existed in 
Scoland, the result of such a measure 
would be a saving of the whole in- 
terest of the exchequer bills. The 
failures of banking establishments 
often involved innocent persons in 
ruin and distress ; and yet, frequently 
as such instances were occurring, the 
conveniencies presented to almost 
every description of persons by the 
banking system were so great, that 
they were compelled to resort to them. 
If government, who ought always to 
be alive to the wants and interests of 
the people, would give their assist- 
ance and authority to the establish- 
ments of such banks as those of Scot- 
land, he was sure there would not be 
one failure in ten years, and that the 
lamentable catastrophes which were 
now so common would altogether 
cease. He was aware of the advan- 
tage which had been derived, up to 
this period, by keeping up the taxa- 
tion ; but the necessity for that had 
now ceased, and least of all should 
it be continued for the purpose of 
supporting what was called the sink- 
ing fund. 

If any surplus were, however, to 
be kept up, it ought to be applied 
for the purpose of putting the float- 
ing debt into a proper state. Every 
shilling that was left above the ac- 
tual expenditure of the state, ought 
to be applied either to reduce that 
floating debt or to diminish the tax- 
ation ; the consequence of which 
would be, the relief of the country, 
the increase of its productive powers, 
and the augmentation of its capital. 
He was perfectly sensible, and re- 
joiced as sincerely as any man at the 
improvement which had been effect- 
ed in the finances of the country. 


At the end of the war the interest of 


the debt was paid at five per cent. 
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Some time ago he had alluded to a 
period when thethree per cents. would 
perhaps be at par ; and much as that 
notion had been scoffed at, it was 
now in a fair way of being realized, 
What had been effected in this re. 
spect was really a reduction of the 
debt, and far more efficient than the 
pretended sinking fund of 5,000,000/, 
as it was said, but which amounted 
in fact (after the sum borrowed was 
deducted) only to 3,000,000/. In 
the present state of the funds, he saw 
no reason why the chancellor of the 
exchequer should not give notice 
that he was ready to receive propo- 
sals for the purchase of annuities for 
twenty or thirty years. By adopting 
this plan, together with the reduction 
of the interest, he would render a 
really important benefit to the coun- 
try; because it would immediately 
reduce the annual expenditure. He 
(Mr. Hume) must, however, always 
protest against the plan of purchasing 
the three per cents. at 96., as was 
now intended. He wished to see 
the whole of the surplus applied to 
take the floating debt out of the mar- 
ket ; and he was quite satisfied that 
any sudden emergency might be met 
by increasing, when it should be ne- 
cessary, the number of exchequer 
bills. The complication of the four 
per cents. he considered to be in 
every point of view highly objection- 
able: and in this opinion he be- 
lieved the whole country went along 
with him. 

Mr. Robertson trusted that the 
chancellor of the exchequer would 
not be deterred from pursuing the 
simple and straight-forward measure 
of a sinking fund, the consequence 
of which, he was satisfied, would be 
highly beneficial to the communtty. 

Mr. Whitmore took the opportu- 
nity which the subject now before 
the committee afforded him, of ex- 

pressing 
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pressing a hope that the chancellor 
of the exchequer would revert to that 
plan which he had at firstadopted with 
respect to the exportation of wool. 
The right honourable gentleman had 
been induced to alter the duty from 
Id. per Ib. to 2d. per lb. } but he 
‘Mr. Whitmore) hoped that it was 
not too late, even now, for him to 
resume that better regulation which 
he had rejected. The measure which 
had been adopted with respect to the 
silk trade, of returning the duty on 
the stock in hand, he had opposed 
when it was first advanced, and he 
was convinced that his opposition 
was well founded, and that the mea- 
sure was extremely injudicious, The 
taking off the restrictions was sure 
of itself to excite the competition of 
other countries, and until it had been 
proved, by a diminution of price 
taking place, that in such competi- 
tion our manufacturers laboured 
under real disadvantages, the return 
of the duty ought never to have been 
made. He regretted very much that 
ithad been done, and he hoped it 
would at least teach the house upon 
future occasions, not to listen to the 
clamour of interested persons, not to 
make concessions which were neither 
just nor necessary. He wished to 
press upon the consideration of his 
majesty’s ministers, the extreme im- 
policy of continuing the dead-weight 
loan upon the country. 

He trusted that a period might ar- 
nve when an opportunity would be 
otfered for them to remove it; and 
when that opportunity did come, he 
hoped the government would eagerly 
avail themselves of it to get rid of a 
system which was sneered and scoff- 
ed at by every individual in the coun- 
try. With respect to the sinking 
fund, he and some other honourable 
members, who like himself did not 
think the surplus too large, were 


placed in a unpleasant situation 
as regarded their constituents. They 
seemed to be supporting a surplus 
of five millions, when, in point of 
fact, it amounted only to three mil- 
lions, and appeared to be advocating 
a sinking fund which was opposed 
to the wishes of their constituents 
for a reduction of taxation. He ex- 
pressed his approval of the conduct 
of the government in the manly and 
candid course they had pursued in 
placing the accounts of the country 
in so clear a light that those who ran 
might read, and hoped that in the 
same spirit they would feel it incum- 
bent on them to get rid of this sink- 
ing fund, which was one of the 
grossest delusions that had ever been 
practised. 

The resolution was then put and 
carried. _ 

The committee afterwards agreed 
to a vote of 41,5972. the surplus of 
the grant of ways and means for the 
last year, and of 14,600,000/. to 
make up the deficiency in the conso- 
lidated fund. 

May 10.—Mr. Manning moved 
the second reading of the West India 
company bill. 

Mr. Sykes thought that the bill 
could not be allowed to proceed to a 
second reading. He could not at all 
conjecture how it tended to give any 
relief to the West India proprietors 
which they could not obtain quite as 
easily at present. His chief objec- 
tions to it were on public grounds. 
He disliked the command which the 
accumulation of so large a capital as 
4,000,0002. would give to the com- 
pany over the West India trade. 
This influence of so formidable a 
company over the West India trade 
would be extremely detrimental. 

What individual merchant could 
compete with a company i 
pram ger hd of capital P then i 

was 
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was to be observed that this capital 
was to be divided into 40,000 shares 
at 100/. each, He did not wish to 
say any thing at present upon the 
West Indian system, but he could not 
but observe that agaist the dictates 
of reason and sound policy it was 
yet very strongly supported. It was 
a subject, the mterest of which had 
crept into that house, and held many 
to ut on both sides of the house. He 
did pot wish for the success of this 
new plan, which would tend tospread 
its influence over the whole popula- 
tion of the country, and by that 
means become a considerable acces- 
sion of power in a quarter already 
too strong. It was a plan, im short, 
for enlisting forty thousand persons 
on the side of the present West India 
system. What necessity could there 
be for making these new levies to 
serve under the banners of the West 
Indian army? If money were wanted, 
it could be borrowed on good security 
at present, and on terms quite as 
reasonable as this company could 
afford. 

Mr. W. Whatmore strongly op- 
posed the bill, because it threatened 
the freedom and general interests of 
the sugar-trade, and tended to esta- 
blish a baneful monopoly. It was 
well known that the West India 
sugar market had produced an excess 
of the article for several years past, 
which was now, however, rapidly 
diminishing. Let this company be 
established, and not only would the 
excess be diminished to nothing, but 
the public might be called upon to 
pay from 50/. to L00/. per cent. be- 
yond the natural value of the com- 
modity. Adam Smith, in comment- 
ing on the South Sea scheme, had 
asserted, on the authority of a French 
author, that from the year 1680, to 
his time, there had been no less than 
fifty-five joint stock companies in- 


corporated in Europe, every one of 
which had failed. 

Mr. Smith, the only means by 
which this company could hope to 
gain any advantage from their enter. 
prise must be by raising the price of 
sugar ; and to this end they were to be 
allowed to buy and sell to the amount 
of four millions. This consideration, 
if it were the only one which the 
present bill involved, ought to in- 
duce the house to pause upon the 
bill ; and for this reason, as well as 
for the shortness of the notice u 
which it had been brought before 
the house, he felt it his duty to op- 

ase it. 

Mr. Huskisson proposed to state 
very shortly the grounds on which 
he differed from the honourable gen- 
tleman. If he understood that the 
bill was to have the operation which 
the honourable gentleman had as- 
cribed to it, he should think it was 
highly objectionable on the general 
principle. There might be some 
grounds for his objection to the pre- 
cipitancy with which it had been 
brought forward; but the honour- 
able gentleman had argued as if the 
effect of the bill was to secure the 
whole trade of the West Indies to the 
company proposed to be formed. 
He had stated that it could not fail to 
raise the price of sugar, because the 
company were to become great 
dealers in it; and with a capital of 
four millions, to unite in themselves 
a monopoly both as planters and 
traders. This was, however, not the 
intention of the company as far as 
he (Mr. Huskisson) understood it. 
They did not propose to trade at all; 
they never intended to become either 
the buyers or sellers of sugar, but to 
be in precisely the same situation as 
what were now called West India 
houses of agency ; that is to say, 
they were to receive the — 
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ments of the produce of West India 
estates, as West India agents did, 
and in that capacity they were to sell 
them ; but they were not in any case to 
go into the market as dealers, or to em- 
ploy the ir capital for the purpose of 
dealing in West India commodities. 
Any number of persons who might 
choose to unite as partners for the 
same purpose would be at liberty to 
de so; there could be no means of 
limiting the numbers of such part- 
ners, and they might, by cnhidhion 
a West India agency, place them- 
selves in precisely the same situation 
as this company. The authorities of 
Adam Smith and the Abbe Maury 
had been arrayed against it, and 
all the arguments cautiously urged 
against monopolies and joint stock 
companies had been applied to this. 
It was, however, not only no mono- 
poly, but when the circumstances in 
which the West India interests were 
placed should be fully considered, he 
thought the house would be induced 
to permit the plan to be carried into 
effect, in the Gee of relieving those 
interests. He (Mr. Huskisson) would 
not support any company whose ob- 
ject it should be to raise the price of 
sugar by meansofa monopoly. But 
was there, he asked, at this moment 
nothing in the condition of the West 
India proprietors that made it desira- 
ble for the house to encourage (if they 
could do so without the violation of 
any sound principle) any means 
which should appear likely to afford 
them relief, by furnishing them with 
aloan of money? The occasional 
unproductiveness of their estates, and 
the consequently insufficient secu- 
rity, had prevented the owners from 
borrowing money at the legal rate of 
interest. This was the whole intent 
of the present bill. The West India 
sae had come last year to the 

with a statement of their dis- 


tresses, which could not be more 
urgent than they were. It was pro- 

to relieve them by means of 
exchequer bills ; but the objection to 
that was, that the government could 
not lend money upon such security 
as was offered. But as it was ad- 
mitted that the loan of money would 
be an immediate and important relief 
to the West India interests, and now 
that individuals were disposed to 
furnish that relief, he was at a loss 
to guess upon what good ground it 
should be objected to. The claim 
of those interests to assisiance be- 
came still more urgent, when it was 
remembered that their distress had 
ensued, not in consequence of any 
fault of their own, but of the pro- 
ceedings of that house and of parlia- 
ment, It had been said elsewhere, 
that nothing could be more likely to 
produce the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the slaves than the distress of 
the West India proprietors. If he 
(Mr. Huskisson) entertained any such 
belief, he might perhaps be induced 
to pay some attention to this reason- 
ing; but he besought the house to 
look well at the situation of the plan- 
ters, and say whether, unable as they 
were to live but by means of loans 
at exorbitant interests, the slaves 
were more likely to be taken care of 
than if a more prosperous state of 
things could be restored to the colo- 
mies. (Hear.) 

One of the consequences of the 
distress of the masters was naturally 
to aggravate the distress of the slaves ; 
and any relief whieh should be 
afforded to the former would be re- 
lief to both, because it would at once 
enable and induce the masters to co- 
operate with the government at home 
to alleviate the lot of that class of 
beings for the improvement of whose 
general and physical condition no 
man was more anxiousthan he. Any 

opposite 
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opposite measures might perhaps 
drive the planters to despair ; but it 
was not likely they would therefore 
remove the distress of the slaves. 
With respect to the capital of the 
proposed company, he believed there 
were houses now in England who 
employed nearly as large an amount. 

Dr. Lushingtonobjected tothe prin- 
ciple of the bill. The nght honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) had not 
stated in the course of his observations 
what was too well known—that the 
colonies had been a losing concern 
for some years back; and he had no 
less carefully abstained from stating 
his own opinion, that this proposed 
advance of capital would be enough 
to keep the system alive. The legal 
rate of interest on West India pro- 
perty was now six per cent. ; but he 
asked, was this the rate at which 
money was even lent? Were not, 
in reality, the advances of money by 
consignees, and the insurance of 
the stores, nearer in amount to ten 
ver cent. ? It was said that West 
ndia property was insecure. Very 
true, it was so; and why? Because 
the returns of the estates were insuf- 
ficient, and therefore advances were 
never made but under the circum- 
stances and upon the terms he had 
stated. And how was it that the 
proposed company was to relieve 
this state of things? It must be 
either by raising the price of sugar, 
or by becoming the holders of the 
West India estates. If they should 
become the holders of those estates, 


they would in their character of 


mortgagees be able to exercise_all 
that privilege of manumitting the 
slaves which was exercised by the 
proprietors, and which was in every 
point of view of the deepest impor- 
tance. There were other reasons 
arising out of the bill, upon which 
he felt obliged to oppose it. It em- 


powered the company to lend money 
in any part of the globe; there was 
no limitation to the West Indies nor 
to any other colony. [Mr. Huskisson 
said across the table, that any per- 
sons might lend money on any se. 
curity they thought proper.] "The 
right honourable gentleman was 
quite correct, any person might do 
so; but this company asked to do it 
under authority of parliament, and 
in the form of a corporation. He 
objected particularly to that power 
in the bill which, under certain cir. 
cumstances, would enable the com. 
pany to hold the estates on which 
they were to lend money, * mortua 
manu, until the attorney-general 
should file an information, or a fore- 
closure of the mortgage should be 
decreed by a court of equity. The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
concluded by declaring his intention 
to vote against the further progress 
of the bill. 

Mr. F. Bucxton, after the length to 
which the discussion had proceeded, 
would in a few words only protest 
against the measure as highly detri- 
mental to the interests of the slaves. 
In the first place, by enchancing 
their value it would make the chance 
of their manumission more remote ; 
and in the second, by placing them 
in the power - not of their owners, 
but, of persons who would not have 
the power, even if they had the in- 
clination, to give them their free- 
dom, it would render their situation 
far more hopeless than it was at 
present. ’ 

Mr. Sykes opposed the bill. He 
apprehended that the ummense Capi- 
tal of the company, and the influence 
which it would consequently procure 
them, would enable them to obtain 
a monopoly of the market for West 
India produce. The West Indian 
merchants already possessed @ m0- 
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nopoly of the home-market ; there 
would, therefore, be a monopoly 
within a monopoly—an wnperium 
in imperto. Another consequence of 
the passing of the incorporation of 
the company would be, to increase 
the quantity of sugar, which could 
not, he conceived, be beneficial to 
any party. Under these circum- 
stances, he felt it his duty to move 
that the bill be read a second time 
this day six months. 

The house then divided :—the 
numbers were for the second reading 
102,—against it 30, 

Mr. Maberly rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to move for the repeal of a 
certain proportion of the taxes which 
were now paid by the people of this 
country. 

He intended to deal with the sub- 
ject in the largest possible way. 
His object was to procure the repeal 
of the whole of the assessed taxes. 
In the course of his address he would 
allude to the financial scheme which 
the chancellor of the exchequer had 
propounded in the course of the pre- 
sent session ; he would also state the 
view which he entertained of the 
sinking fund, and endeavour to prove 
the expediency of remitting the taxes 
which he had mentioned. At the 
commencement of the session, the 
chancellor of the exchequer had ex- 
hibited a precis which contained his 
plan respecting the expenditure and 
revenue for the next four years. If 
the chancellor of the exchequer’s 
prects were to be adherred to, it 
would be in vain for the country to 
hope for the repeal of any taxes until 
the year 1829. The right honour- 
able gentleman had estimated that 
on the 5th of January, 1828, he 
would have a balance of revenue over 
expenditure, amounting to four mil- 
lion, one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand, nine hundred and ninety- 
mine pounds. The right honourable 


gentleman had formed this estimate 
with reference to the existence of a 
sinking fund of five millions. The 
view which he (Mr. Maberly) en- 
tertained was, that it would he better, 
in the present situation of the coun- 
try, to get rid of the sinking fund, 
and to remit taxes to that amount, 
He did not consider it necessary to 
answer at any length the statements 
which had been put forth with re- 
spect to the pretended benefits which 
resulted from a sinking fund, It 
would take a more able calculator 
than he was to discover where the 
sinking fund had existed since the 
year 1792. He challenged any 
member of that house to prove that 
a sinking fund had been in existence 
from the year 1792 down to 1819. 
The house had lately acquired a bet- 
ter notion of the nature of a sinkin 
fund, which was now na et hm 
to bea surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture. In 1792, the amount of the 
debt was 200,000,000/, and in 1819 
it was 800,000,000/. An increase 
of debt of about 600,000,0002. 
had, therefore, taken place during 
the period when, as it was asserted, 
the sinking fund had been in opera- 
tion. The honourable member then 
proceeded to argue, that owing to 
the recent rise in the price of the 
funds, it would require a considerably 
larger sum to pay off the funded debt 
of the united kingdom (taking the 
value of twenty years’ purchase) at 
the present moment, than it would 
be absurd to suppose that any reduc- 
tion of debt could be effected with a 
sinking fund of five millions. Such 
a sinking fund would be of no more 
importance than a drop of water in 
the ocean. It was not so much the 
amount of the debt as the rate of in- 
terest which was paid upon it, that 
parliament ought to direct its atten- 
tion. By reducing the rate of m- 
terest, the public would be unme- 
diately 
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diately relieved. It was wrong to 
su that the amount of a tax 
which was abandoned was lost to the 
revenue, The capital which was thus 
left im the hands of the public was em- 
jloyed in such a way as to prove 

neficial to the revenue, The 
amount of the 3 per cent. was 
527,000,000/.. and the interest paid 
upon them was 15,810,000/. If we 
remained at peace, there could be 
very little doubt that the government 
would be enabled in a short time to 
reduce the interest ofthe 3 per cents. 
If the interest were reduced to 23, a 
saving of 1,330,000/. would be ef- 
fected ; but if it were reduced to 21, 
the saving would be 2,635,000/, 
He thought it necessary to say a few 
words respecting the danger of trust- 
ing the chancellor of the exchequer 
with a large surplus. In such a case 
the estimates were never cut down so 
low as they ought to be. Every one 
knew, from his own experience, that, 
when a private individual possessed 
a considerable surplus of income 
over expenditure, he became impru- 
dent and- extravagant. Notwith- 
standing that the chancellor of the 
exchequer had repealed part of the 
assessed taxes, he believed that the 
expense of collection was actually 
greater now than it had formerly 
been. Another proof of the impro- 
priety of trusting the chancellor of 
the exchequer with a large surplus 
was to be found in the improvident 
bargain which he had made respect- 
ing the dead weight by which the 
right honourable gentleman lost 
2,000,000/. When the mght ho- 
nourable gentleman had stated that 
he wanted 900,000/. for churches, 
palaces, and pictures, there was a 
strong feeling in the house that the 
wants of the country had been tritled 


with. 
He would now state to the house 


the taxes which he proposed to re. 
peal. They were the house and 
window duties, the horse and agri- 
cultural horse tax, the tax on carri- 
ages and carts, the tax on coach. 
makers’ licences, the tax on hair. 
powder and armorial bearings, the 
composition for the above, &c, 
amounting altogether to 3,560,000 
a year. If the house should think 
proper to vote for the repeal of those 
taxes, he could see no reason why 
the whole expense of collecting 
them, amounting to 300,000/ 
should not also be got rid of. If 
the taxes should be repealed, there 
could be no pretence for retaining 
any part of the a of collecting 
them, except, indeed, for the pur- 
pose of affording retired allowances 
to those who had been engaged in 
that service. He would be the last 
man to propose that a servant should 
be turned adrift without reward, be- 
cause his services were no longer 
required. It was not by such palt 

savings as might be effected by vail 
a proceeding that the country would 
be benefited. On the contrary, he 
thought that it was for the advantage 
of the country, that men who had 
spent a considerable portion of their 
lives in the public service, should 
be adequately provided for when the 
period of their retirement arrived. 
There was no chance that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, if left to 
himself, would remit the taxes which 
he (Mr. Maberly) proposed to re- 
peal. That, indeed, was pretty 
evident from what occurred shortly 
after the late repeal of a portion of 
the house and window duties. At 
that time the commissioners of taxes 
sent letters to the assessors in all 
parts of the country, directing them 
to survey the houses in the district, 
and telling them that if they used 
their utmost diligence, and in 
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the amount of returns, they would 
be favourably recommended to the 
treasurv. 

This proceeding created the ut- 
most alarm throughout the country, 
and representations poured in upon 
government on the subject from all 
quarters. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, under those circumstances, 
wisely put a stop to the proposed 
survey, which he declared was only 
thought of for the purpose of equal- 
izing the duties. But if there was 
any import in words, it was evident 
that the object of the commissioners 
of taxes was to increase and not to 
equalize the duties. The assessed 
taxes must be considered as direct 
taxes. But how would the house 
receive a proposition for the imposi- 
tion of an income or property tax, 
which was the only fair mode of di- 
rect taxation ? The house would, he 
believed, scarcely allow such a plan 
to be stated. The strong feeling 
which prevailed against assessed taxes 
was owing to the inquisitorial system 
by which they were collected. The 
whole of the machinery by which 
the assessed taxes were collected was 
most oppressive. In three-fourths of 
the cases in which penalties were in- 
curred on account of not filling up 
the returns, people erred, not inten- 
tionally, but from ignorance with re- 
spect to what they ought to do. Poor 
people were frequently deterred from 
appealing against the decision of the 
collectors on account of the loss of 
time which generally attended such 
a proceeding. 

It might be said that carriages were 
articles of luxury, and therefore were 
proper objects of taxation. But 
looking-glasses were quite as much 
articles of luxury as carriages, and 
yet the former did not pay an annual 
duty, whilst the latter dia The ho- 


nourable member then alluded to 
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Ireland, which was relieved from the 
assessed taxes. In Ireland the tax- 
ation amounted to no more than 10s. 
pet head, whilst in England it a- 
mounted to 3/. 10s. per head. Nearl 
the whole expense of Ireland fell 
upon the people of England. This 
was to be attributed to the want of 
employment which prevailed in that 
country. He feared that if some 
mode of relieving the distresses of 
Ireland were not devised, she would 
become a dangerous enemy to Eng- 
land. The unfortunate situation of 
Ireland would induce her to rebel, 
and place herself under the protec- 
tion of any foreign power that ap- 

ared to sympathize with her suf- 
erings. The honourable member 
concluded by moving the following 
resolution :— 

* That it is expedient, that from 
and after the 5th day of January, 
1825, the duties now payable on 
houses and windows shall cease and 
determine. That it is expedient, that 
from and after the 5th day of January, 
1825, the duties on servants, car- 
riages, coachmakers’ licences, horses, 
mules, together with all compositions 
for the said duties, shall cease and 
determine.” 

Mr. Leycester seconded the mo- 
tion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, he really thought he was not 
called on to argue the question at all 
after the recent decision of the house. 
(Hear.) He would detain the house 
for a very short time whilst he al- 
luded to one or two points of the 
honourable member's speech. The 
honourable member had asserted 
that the sinking fund, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the excess of reve- 
nue over expenditure had uced 
no diminution of debt. e ho- 
nourable member had compared the 
amount of the debt at the present 
moment 
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moment with its amount in 1819. 
That was not a fair mode of dealing 
with the subject. He should have 
gone back to 1816, when a surplus 
of revenue first existed. Since 1516, 
25,000,000/. of unfunded debt had 
been redeemed, together with 
14,500,000/. of unfunded , debt. 
This reduction had been effected 
by means of the surplus of revenue 
over expenditure, let it be called by 
what name, or nick-name, if it 
please the honourable member, it 
might. The honourable member 
had also alluded to the exchequer 
bills, which on the Ist of January, 
1816, were, for Great Britain and 
Ireland, 52,082,000/. They now 
were 34,944,0001 being a greater 
reduction than he (the chancellor of 
the exchequer) had spoken of. Be- 
sides this, it was perfectly true that 
there was a considerable diminution 
of charge, for which they were in- 
debted to the sinking fund. He al- 
luded to the reduction of the interest, 
for though it might be thought that 
that was not referable to the sinking 
fund, yet it was impossible to say that 
the sinking fund had nothing to do 
with that saving ; for had not the sink- 
ing fund been in existence, he doubt- 
ed if he would have been in the situa- 
tion to have allowed of the operation 
taking place. 
The honourable member said, 
that by adopting his plan, it would 
ive such an elevation to the funds, 
t they might be enabled to reduce 
the interest of the three per cents. 
He (the chancellor of the exchequer) 
could not say what the pleasure of 
parliament might be under the cir- 
cumstances stated, but this he knew, 
that with the sinking fund they had 
reduced the interest of the debt 
1,700,0007. There were many 
knowing persons who were specu- 
lating on the advance of the three 


per cents. to par, and the honour. 
able member seemed to think that a 
probable result of his plan. But was 
the existence of the sinking fund to 
preclude that? On the contrary, 
were not the funds in that state to 
lead to the probability of greater re. 
ductions? He (the chancellor of 
the exchequer) did not think that 
the honourable member had made 
out a very strong case against his 
old friend, the sinking fund. The 
honourable member had told the 
house, that according to his (the 
chancellor of the exchequer's) state. 
ment, they had the gloomy prospect 
of no farther reduction of taxation 
for the next four years. He (the 
chancellor of the exchequer) would 
rather not deal in prospects either 
gloomy or brilliant. But he would 
suppose last year when 3,200,000/ 
of taxes were remitted, the honour- 
able member might have said, “ Ay, 
this is all very well, but if you keep 
the sinking fund you can repeal no 
more taxes ;’’ yet 3,200,000/ had 
been repealed, and they were 
now in the situation of repealing 
1,250,000 more, and the house 
had not found any indisposition on 
his to bring it forward. 

If the increasing prosperity of the 
country would do what the honour- 
able member said it would do, he 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) 
would find himself in the same si- 
tuation as he had already been, 
when the house might expect, if he 
had the honour to fill the same situ- 
ation, that his conduct would be 
guided by the same principles as 
hitherto it had. Every principle 


that he had hitherto laid down must 
lead to the conclusion—which m- 
deed he had always expressed in the 
most unreserved manner—that if a 
tax was very high in proportion to 


the value of the article, it was per 
a very 
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a very good thing to get rid of such 
taxes. He hoped, therefore, the 
house would not be led away by the 
statements of the eames 4 mem- 
ber, but that they would refer to the 
principles on which he had already 
acted. 

Mr. Hume said, the nght honour- 
able gentleman had made some ob- 
servations which had much surprised 
him. He had on a former occasion 
stated the reduction of debt to be 
24.000,0002, but he had now 
advanced it from that sum _ to 
39,000,0002, but how he had ar- 
rived at that conclusion it was im- 
possible to say, for there was no 
document on which he could have 
founded himself. The whole amount 
of surplus from 1816 up to last year, 
was only 7,000,000/. and the differ- 
ence of figures must arise from the 
change of the denomination of the 
stock. During that period also we 
had been borrowing money on de- 
ferred annuities, which the nght ho- 
nourable gentleman had not taken 
into the account. He (Mr. Hume) 
had not been prepared for such a 
round assertion as that of the nght 
honourable gentleman, or he would 
have furnished himself with his 
statement. But he would pledge 
himself to prove that the asser- 
tion of the night honourable gentle- 
man, that there had been a reduc- 
tion of thirty-nine millions, and a 
corresponding reduction of interest, 
was entirely unfounded. The ag- 
gregate amount of the surplus of the 
different years did not amount to 
so much. It was, in fact, a very 
small sum, and that we had lost by 
a transactions. 

_He asked what had taken place 
since the motion made by the ho- 
nourable member for Westminster ? 
He (Mr. Hume) would tell the right 
honourable gentleman, that since 
[1824. 
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that period the table of the house 
had n covered with petitions 
praying for the repeal of those taxes; 
and he did think the house was 
bound to listen to them, and consi- 
der whether the prayer of the peo- 
ple could not be complied with. 
Taking the sinking fund, which the 
right honourable gentleman called 
the surplus fund, at three millions, 
he would ask was it fit that it should 
be employed in paying off the three 
per cents, at ninety-six, ninety-se- 
ven, and ninety-eight ? Could an 
person suppose that would be of the 
same value as if it were remitted 
from the general burden of taxation, 
as the honourable mover had pro- 
posed ? If it were considered that 
the assessed taxes were the only im- 
pediment to the return of thousands, 
or perhaps tens of thousands, of 
persons at present residing abroad, 
that alone would be sufficient to in- 
duce the right honourable gentleman 
to repeal them. He (Mr. Hume) 
was quite satisfied, that if the right 
honourable gentleman would extend 
his liberal views on commercial 
subjects to the affairs of finance, he 
would find that the 3,000,000L. if left 
in the pockets of the people, would 
be productive of ten times the be- 
nefit they did at present. The pub- 
lic credit stood too high to need any 
such bolstering up as the sinking 
fund, which no creditor or <he public 
asked for or desired to be continued. 
Besides, it was a matter of great 
concern to be relieved from the 
500,000/. expense of collection, ex- 
clusive of exactions which never 
could be entirely prevented. On 
all these grounds he was anxious to 
support the motion. 

r. Nicholson Calvert thought the 
most advantageous taxes to reduce 
were such as enhanced the price of 
labour. 


2B Mr. 
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Mr. Maberly rose to reply. He 
did not think the right honourable 
gentleman had dealt quite fairly by 
him in the answer which he had gi- 
ven to his (Mr. Maberly’s) statements. 
The night honourable gentleman had 
stated that the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain was, in 1816, 52,000,0002. 
But it was clear that the fact was not 
so; for the amount was, in fact, 
49,939,000/. ;_ and in all probability 
(though, not having the papers be- 
fore him, he could not speak with 
any certainty upon that subject) there 
would be found to have been a ba- 
lance from the preceding year, of 
unused exchequer bills. He now 
begged to ask, what had been the ac- 
tual sum redeemed since 1819? Why, 
of unfunded debt 13,000,000/., and 
of funded debt upwards of 9,500,000/, 
(Hear.) He would pledge himself 
that the papers which would in a few 
days be printed and put in the hands 
of members, would prove every state- 
ment that he had made respecting 
both the funded and the unfunded 
debt. It was, he thought, impossi- 
ble for the right honourable gentle- 
man to continue the proposed reduc- 
tion of spirit duties at 2s. 6d. per 
gallon in Ireland and Scotland, while 
it was left at 10s. 6d. in England. 
This arrangement might have had 
the effect of decreasing illicit distilla- 
tion in Ireland ; but it had raised it 
up in great vigour in Scotland ; and 
indeed could any one, who was ac- 
quainted with the Scottish people, so 
much deubt their ingenuity, as not 
to feel convinced that while on one 
bank of the ‘Tweed there was this 
duty of 2s. 6d., and on the other one, 
of 10s. 6d., smuggling must prevail 
from one end of the English boun- 
dary to the other ? 

dverting to what the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had said about 
spirit duties, he (Mr. Maberly) would 


confess, that he so far concurred with 
him as to think that if high duties 
were allowable at all, it was certainly 
in the case of spirits that they were 
so. He would detain the house ne 
longer than to observe, that the vote 
of this night must at once decide the 
question to persons out of doors as to 
whether or no they had any chance 
whatever of a remission of taxes, ex- 
cept, in a very slight degree indeed, 
until the year 1828. (Hear, and 
cries of question.) 
For the motion - - - 73 
Against it - - -« - = 17) 
Majority - - - - 93 
House oF Lorps, May 11.— 
The alien bill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed. 
Contents - - = - = = & 


Non contents - - - - 3§ 
Majority - - = = 4 


HovusE oF Commons, May 11.— 
Lord Althorp, pursuant to notice 
moved, **that a select committee be 
appointed to inquire mto the state of 
Ireland, and to report their observa- 
tions and opinions thereon to the 
house.” 

After a discussion of great length 
it was lost by 184 against 136. 

May 13. — Mr. Whitmore rose to 
bring under the consideration of the 
house, the subject of which he had 
= notice, —— namely, the draw- 

acks on bounties which were paid 
on the exportation of sugar. His 
object was to procure the appoint 
ment of a select committee, to con- 
sider the question, and he 
that he should make it appear to the 
house that such a measure was 
for by peculiar circumstances. It 
would be n for him, at the 


outset, to show how the affair stood. 
In the first place, the West India in- 


terest possessed a monopoly oF a 
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in the English market against all 
other countries in which sugar was 
produced, with the exception of the 
East Indies. But the sugar which 
was imported from the East Indies 
paid a duty of 10s. more than that 
which was imported from the British 
West Indies. The sugar imported 
from the West Indies paid a duty of 
27s. per cwt. when the price was 
under 47s., and of 30s. when the 
price was above 47s. ; therefore the 
sum which constituted the difference 
between the high and low duty was 
only 3s., which he considered too 
little. It happened that when sugar 
was exported to the continent, it 
received a drawback, not commen- 
surate with, but greater than the duty 
which it had on importation, to the 
extent of 3s. A bounty of 3s. was 
therefore given on exported sugar. 
This fact could not be denied; but 
that was not the whole of the ques- 
tion. The sugar which was exported 
was in a refined state, and received 
a drawback of 46s. In the process 
of refining, a considerable quantity 
of molasses was necessarily abstract- 
ed from the sugar, and the weight was 
therefore diminished. For instance, 
112lb. of sugar yrelded only 561b. of 
refined sugar, when prepared for the 
home market. 

But he was informed, that when 
the sugar was intended for exporta- 
tion, it was not sufficiently refined ; 
but a considerable quantity of mo- 
lasses was left unextracted from it. 
The consequence was, that instead of 
112lb. of raw sugar yielding only 
56lb. of refined sugar, that quantity 
generally produced from 60lb. to 
65lb. The price of molasses in the 
market was from 25s. to 30s., there- 
fore there was an enormous profit on 
the exported sugar, which, as he had 
Shown, contained several pounds of 
molasses which ought to have been 


extracted. After reaching the con- 
tinent, the sugar underwent another 
process of refinement, to fit it for the 
market there. It would be a mate- 
rial point of the committee to con- 
sider the effect produced upon the 
home market by the continuance of 
the bounties. The consumption of 
sugar in Great Britain, in 1823, was 
1,130,000 cwt. The excess which 
was ex was 960,000, upon 
which the public paid a bounty of 
168,0001. The principle of abo- 
lishing bounties had been adopted 
recently with regard to Ireland and 
Scotland, and he had yet to learn 
either the justice or the policy of con- 
tinuing them upon the exportation 
of sugar. He was aware that he 
should be told of the distressed state 
of the West India interest. He ac- 
knowledged the existence of that dis- 
tress, but he felt that it was his duty 
as a member of parliament to endea- 
vour to point out the causes which 
produced that result, in order that it 
might be ultimately removed. 

In considering this part of the 
question, it was necessary to ascertain 
whether the distress which existed in 
the West Indies was of sey 
or of a permanent nature—whether 
it was likely that it could be removed 
by palliatives, or whether it had its 
root in the system itself upon which 
the West Indies were conducted, and 
whether it would not be necessary to 
change that system ——— be- 
fore any good could be effected. He 
would read to the house, from the 
paper which he held in his hand, 
statements which would prove that 
the distress in which the West Indian 
interest was at present involved was 
not of a novel but of a permanent 
nature. In 1792, Mr. Bryan Ed- 
wards said, “ The great mass (plan- 
ters) are men of oppressed fortune, 
consigned by debt to unremitting 

drudgery 
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7 in the colonies, with a hope 
which eternally mocks their grasp of 
happier days, and a release from their 
embarrassments.”” In 1785, Mr. 
Tobin declared, that for ‘* one plan- 
ter that lives at his ease in Great 
Britain, there are fifty toiling under 
a load of debt in the colonies.”” A 
report of a committee of the house 
of assembly of Jamaica, 1792, con- 
tained the following passage :—** In 
the course of twenty years, one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven estates in Ja- 
maica have been sold for the pay 
ment of debts ; fifty-five estates lon 
been thrown up; ninety-two are still 
in the hands of creditors ; eighty 
thousand and twenty-one executions, 
amounting to 22,563,7861. sterling, 
have been lodged in the provost's 
office, in the course of twenty years.” 
Another report, dated 1804, afier de- 
scribing a state of great distress, states 
that “a faithful detail would have the 
appearance of a frightful caricature.” 
Again in 1807, another report con- 
tained the following passage: — 
‘« The sugar estates lately thrown up, 
brought to sale, and now in the court 
of chancery in this island and in 
England, amount to about one-fourth 
of the whole number in the colony.” 
Similar facts were stated in a report 
which was made in ]807. All these 
testimonies proved, that with regard 
to the West Indies, distress was the 
rule, and prosperity was the excep- 
tion. 

Experience had proved, that in 
every age, and in every part of the 
world, such a state of things inevita- 
bly produced the depopulation of the 
country in which it existed. The 
reason why such a result had not oc- 
curred with respect to the West In- 
dian colonies was this,—that they 
were possessed by a country abound- 
ing in riches and capital, a portion 
of which had been continually pour- 
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ing into them. The great cause of 
the distress of the West India interest 
was the system of slave-labour which 
prevailed in the colonies. That 
slave-labour was always more 

than free labour, was a statement not 
made by him for the first time, but 
one, the truth of which had long ago 
been admitted by every person who 
looked at the question free from the 
prejudice which attached to those 
who were connected with the colo.« 
nies. 

It was a matter of much import- 
ance to consider the difference in the 
value of land where slave-labour did 
and did not prevail. In Pennsyl- 
vania, where labour was free, the 
land was one-third higher than in 
Virginia, where slavery prevailed ; 
the quality of the soil being the same 
in both states. In Maryland, in the 
upper part of which free labour pre- 
vailed, whilst in the lower part sla- 
very existed, the difference was still 
more striking; for in the former, 
land was dearer by one half than it 
was in the latter. Before he quitted 
this part of his subject, he would 
mention another instance of the ad- 
vantage of free labour over that of 
slaves. He alluded to the case of 
the honourable Josiah Steele, which 
had before been noticed in that house. 
Mr. Steele possessed some estates in 
Barbadoes, upon the return of which 
he lived in England. Finding 
that his affairs had become embar- 
rassed, he formed the resolution of 
proceeding to Barbadoes to ascertain 
whether the cause of his distress was 
not to be found in the management 
of his estates. Mr. Steele being an 
individual of comprehensive mind, 
and not warped by the — 
which belonged to individuals who 


resided in a state where slavery pre- 
vailed, determined upon a total change 
of the system by which his = 
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had theretofore been managed. At 
the time he arrived in Barbadoes, 
in 1790, his estates consisted of 
one thousand and sixty acres; the 
number of slaves was two hundred 
and eighty-eight, and the births in 
the three years preceding had been 
fifteen, and the deaths fifty-seven. 
He abolished the use of the whip, 
caused otfences to be tried by a ne- 
gro court; and converted the slaves 
into copyhold tenants, paying rent 
fur land, and receiving wages for 
labour. In four years after the new 
management had commenced, the 
births were forty-four, and the deaths 
forty-one, of which nineteen were 
cases of superannuated men and wo- 
men; and the annual net profit of the 
estate was trebled. 

He now came to another part of 
the subject. He wished to prave 
that in a state of freedom the etforts 
of mankind, whether whites or blacks, 
would inevitably lead to the accumu- 
lation of national weal and to pros- 
perity. The first instance to which 
he would direct the attention of the 
house was the interesting colony 
which existed on the shores of Africa 
—namely, Sierra Leone, the great 
mass of whose population was com- 
posed of the sane description of per- 
sons as formed the slave population 
in the West Indies. Comfort and 
public prosperity prevailed in that 
colony to a degree which could 
scarcely be paralleled in any other 
part of the world. In order to prove 
this, he would state the amount of 
the customs of Sierra Leone for 
several years past. In 1812, they 
were 1,922].; in 1813, 1,528]. ; in 
1820, 6,173L; in 1821, 6,3141L; 
in 1822, 4,7611. ; and in three-quar- 
ters of 1823, 6,9391. If the remain- 
ing quarter of 1823 should be as 
productive as those which had pre- 
ceded it, the result would be double 
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that of 1822. This statement proved 
that the external trade of Sierra 
Leone was rapidly increasing. The 
colony was also carrying on a consi- 
derable internal trade. At the pre- 
sent moment, individuals were in the 
habit of coming to the colony, even 
from the Niger, to barter their gold 
and other commodities for the pro- 
ducts of Great Britain and the rest of 
Europe. The next document to 
which he would refer, related to 
Hayti, and was drawn up by the 
secretary of state of that government. 
It proved that that state was making 
the most rapid advances in national 
prosperity. In 1822, the number 
of ships employed in the import trade 
amounted to one thousand, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five ; the tonnage to 
one hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand, four hundred and seventy -four : 
the goods imported, to 13,178,900 
dollars ; and the duties paid to the 
state on the importation were 
1,477,178 dollars. The number of 
ships employed in the export trade 
for the same year was seven hun- 
dred; the amount of tonnage was 
seventy-eight thousand, seven hun- 
dred and sixty-nine ; the total value 
of exports was 9,239,700 dollars, 
and the duties paid to the state on 
exportation amounted to 1,365,402 
dollars. The. honourable member 
then proceeded to argue the necessity 
of appropriating part of the revenue 
arising from the duties on sugar in 
promoting the work of emancipation 
in the West Indies, without which, 
he considered that they never could 
enjoy prosperity. He concluded by 
moving “for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the 
operation of the bounties on the ex- 

rtation of sugar.”’ 

On the question being put from 
the chair, 

Mr. Huskisson rose and said, that 
as 
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as so large a proportion of his ho- 
nourable friend’s speech related to 


— question of slavery, and so 
la portion to that specific ques- 
tion which his notice of the motion 
really involved, he hoped it would 
not be expected either of him or the 
house to embark, and more especi- 
ally without notice, in the conside- 
ration of the larger and irregularly 
introduced subject. 

His honourable friend was san- 
= (and he wished to God his 

pes could be realized) that there 
might be created a great facility, in 
the manner he had pointed out, in 
converting compulsory labour into 
free labour. But must not they 
look beforehand at the conse- 

uences ? And when they did, must 
they not see that before the salutary 
advantages could be obtained, all 
the aids of improved moral intelli- 
gence, all the motives to good ac- 
tion, must be well inculcated and 
well understood, before they could 
hope to secure for the slave popu- 
lation that benefit which a change 
in their condition was intended to 
realize for them? (Hear.) His 
honourable friend had said that the 
duty was 27s. on each cwt. of sugar, 
ve that, from the nature of the 
bounties, the drawback was averaged 
upon a duty of 30s.; he had also 
argued, that when the price was 47s. 
the duty was taken only on 37s. 
He had also said that 112Ib. of su- 
gar, as imported, would make 
56lb. of refined sugar for home con- 
sumption. He was convinced that 
if his honourable friend had looked 
with more care into all the details 
of calculation which the subject in- 
volved, he would find himself much 
mistaken in many of the essential 
parts of his estimate, and necessarily 
wrong in the conclusions which he 
drew from them. 
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Besides, he had overlooked the 
fluctuation between the bounties and 
the duties which had occurred, as 
the law stood, during the period 
which his caiculation professed to 
cover. If, therefore, these errors 
had entered into his calculations, 
why call for their correction by the 
appointment of a committee? It 
was a dry matter of fact, capable of 
elucidation without taking any such 
course ; and being so, he saw no par- 
liamentary ground laid for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, which 
in the present state of the West In- 
dian interest was calculated still 
more to embarrass those e 
in the trade, in all their fiscal and 
—t arrangements. He must 
repeat, that the sense of parliament 
having been already expressed upon 
the great general West Indian ques- 
tion, and it being understood that it 
was left to the consideration of the 
executive government, and entrusted 
to their responsibility, it would be 
in the exercise of a sounder dis- 
cretion, not to deal with it by in- 
cidental debates either in or out 
of committees, but to leave it where 
he thought it could be most en 
cally viewed. (Hear, hear.) 
his honourable friend said that by 
his proposed arrangement a fund for 
emancipation might be created a- 
mounting to no less than 1,100,000/. 
heagain greatly overshot the mark, for 
the actual amount of the difference to 
which he had alluded, as paid into 
the exchequer, did not exceed from 
100,0002. to 150,000). Taking, 
however, that part of his honourable 
friend's proposition, he must say that 
it ought to be propounded in a differ- 
ent shape. _If that change in the 
condition of the  slave-population 
were to be effected by a fiscal mea- 


sure of economy, considered in the 


way his honourable friend had ~~ it, 
then 
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then let it be broadly to parlia- 
ment, whether they = ready to 
work what might be deemed a salu- 
tary change, and to pay such an a- 
mount in cash to the masters, to pur- 
chase the emancipation of such a 
number of slaves. As to what his 
honourable friend had said respecting 
the prosperity of Sierra Leone under 
a different system, did he mean to 
say, that what was practical in the 
education, discipline, and internal 
regulations and improvements of a 
small colony so placed, and so paid 
for, could be practically introduced, 
and with equal pencticability manag- 
ed, when transplanted and applied 
to the condition of the West Indian 
population of eight hundred thousand 
slaves? (Hear.) For these reasons 
he trusted the house would agree 
with him, that there was no neces- 
sity for appointing a committee to 
ascertain facts which were not in dis- 
pute, and more particularly for the 
purpose of discussing conclusions 
which could not fail to awaken jea- 
lousies and alarms, which it were 
more prudent not at the present mo- 
ment to excite. (Hear.) 

The motion was then put, and 
negatived without a division. 

Mr. Wodehouse rose to bring for- 
ward his promised motion for the 
continuance of the salt duties; and 
to enable the house to ascertain if 
some more substantial relief could 
not be obtained for the country by 
the diminution of an equal amount 
in some other part of the public 
burdens. After observing that the 
reduction of the salt duties had not 
produced the anticipated benefits, the 
honourable member concluded by 
moving two resolutions, of which 
the first declared the expediency of 
continuing the present duties upon 
salt, in order to enable his majesty’s 
government to give a more etticient 
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relief to the country in the next ses- 
sion of parliament by the remission 
of the duty on windows of low rate- 
able houses. 

The Speaker then put the question 
from the chair. 

The Chancellor of the E. 
replied, and*Mr. Wodehouse after- 
wards withdrew his motion. 

May 17.—Mr. Huskisson moved 
the second reading of the warehous- 
ed wheat bill. During the course 
of the last winter, he had received 
humerous communications, not one 
of them from Liverpool, but many 
frora London, stating that there were 
sreat importations of flour from 

Shenk sol Dantzic, to be sent 
from this country to the West In- 
dies. The parties who had sent him 
these representations were ot 
corn-dealers of any description— 
they were chiefly West India mer- 
chants. On his return to town, he 
instituted an inquiry, and found the 
fact as it had been first represented 
to him; and he ascertained by a 
letter which he received on the 9th 
of March, that there were then four- 
teen thousand barrels of flour in Li- 
verpool, and about eight thousand 
barrels in London, which had been 
recently imported from Dantzic and 
Hamburgh. The circumstance 
which led to this speculation was 
the difficulty which occurred in ar- 
ranging and securing the supply of 
flour from America, for the British 
West India colonies. The subject 
being once started, it naturally led 
to the consideration of the state and 
condition of the large quantity of 
foreign wheat, which was for years 
locked up under bond in this coun- 
try, and a good deal of it in a 
rishable state. In the view which 
he took, he saw on the one hand, 
that there were colonies dependent 
upon Great Britain for their supply 
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of flour, and that it would be wise 
to allow some portion of that large 


British capital to get vent which was. 


locked up in foreign wheat, merely 
for the purpose of having it put into 
a state fitto be transhipped for co- 
lonial use. As the law stood, this 
foreign corn was exportable as corn, 
but not as flour. What was there 
unfair, or rather was it not perfectly 
fair to permit that to be sent as flour 
which could go as corn ?—in fact, 
so far and for that specific purpose 
to make that which was technically 
unexportable, legally exportable. 
Did the house think that when such 
a consideration arose, it was fair to 
overlook the fact, that from one 
million and a half to two millions 
of British capital was locked up in 
this warehoused foreign corn, and 
some of it perishable ? Was that to 
be matter of indifference to the 
country ? Did not the productive 
capital of individuals constitute the 
wealth of a state, and ought it not to 
have fair play when such a case 
arose as he had mentioned. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Besides, see the extent of rigour 
which they were inflicting, if they 
were to act up to the law inexor- 
ably, and permit this corn to decay 
in stores, when a portion of it could 
get vent in a foreign market. As 
the law stood, this corn must perish 
in store: it was not convertible, 
when it approached putridity, into 
manure, or food for any kind of 
cattle. A remarkable instance of 
that occurred not long ago. There 
was a calamitous fire which con- 
sumed extensive stores in Liverpool: 
in the property so destroyed, there 
was a quantity of wheat: still the 
consumed and deteriorated particles 
were capable of being converted 
into manure and food for swine, but 
to no purpose ; the law as it stood, 


disallowed that convertibility. But 
all that he proposed to effect by this 
bill was merely to allow so much 
foreign wheat to be taken out of the 
granaries and converted into flour, 
to meet the immediate colonial con- 
sumption. He meant no interfe. 
rence whatever with the corn laws, 
nor had he the slightest intention, 
as had been insinuated, of holding 
out any encouragement to foreign 
growers to deluge this country with 
their produce. 

With respect to the quantity of 
flour (of old corn,) which was 
made from the bushel of corn, he 
had yielded to the suggestion, not 
of friends in Liverpool, for he had 
previously written to them dif- 
ferently, in answer to questions 
about the bill of which they had 
seen he had given notice; he had 
yielded to the suggestion of the ho- 
nourable member for Cumberland 
(Mr. Curwen), that the barrel of 
flour should be six bushels, and not 
five, which he had first intended: 
this was to meet the condition of 
the old corn which was gradually 
decaying. It was very singular that 
this alarm should have been sud- 
denly created about the effect of this 
bill upon the home market, when 
merely some bran could alone find 
its way there from the operation of 
his bill. A month ago, some of the 
very same gentlemen entertained no 
apprehension from opening _ the 
ports, and letting the corn itself out 
of the warehouses. (Hear, hear.) 
He would ask, respecting the gene- 
ral markets, who could, in this 
month of May, anticipate what 
would be the state of the coming 
harvest >. The present average price 
of corn was 66s. (Cries of * no,” 
and of * 63s.") He would repez 
the price was as he had quoted it, 
from the average made up yesterday, 
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of the last week's sales. Were they 
quite confident, that between this 
time and the 15th of August the 
average might not rise to 70s., and 
then they would have the market 
open, and on the eve of their own 
harvest market, to four hundred and 
forty thousand quarters of forei 

corn? Why, then, all this bugbear 
about the operation of the present 
bill, which was simply and strictly 
what he had stated it to be. The 
result of it would be—a fearful re- 
sult he allowed, if it were likely to 
produce the consequences which 
some gentlemen seemed to appre- 
hend—the result of it would be to 
throw some eight or ten thousand 
quarters of bran into the market ; 
but surely so small a quantity as that 
could never injure the oat trade of 
Ireland. The consumption of oats 
in England amounted annually to 
36,000,000 quarters. We were at 
this moment allowing the importa- 
tion of a certain species of foreign 
oats, which were useful in the fatten- 
ing of cattle. Under such circum- 
stances, could the landed interests be 
reasonably afraid of being injured by 
such a further supply as would come 
into this country by a bill that made 
oats once imported into it exportable 
from it? By acceding to his mea- 
sure, the country gentlemen would 
be at once consulting their own in- 
terests and giving a fresh stimulus to 
native industry. The tubs, hoops, 
&c., in which Dantzic flour came 
from Dantzic, were formed in that 
country, and gave employment to a 
vast number of industrious mecha- 
nics. If we allowed foreign corn to 
be ground in this country, and after- 
wards exported from it, the tubs 
which contained it must be formed 
of staves taken from the demesnes of 
English gentlemen, and wrought 
uito shape by the industry of their 
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tenantry. He did not see any reason 
why, with our extensive colonial 
connexion, we should not appro- 
priate to ourselves that trade which 
was at present carried on very lucra- 
tively by foreigners, and in which he 
had no doubt we should soon ac- 
quire that superiority over them 
which we were enjoying in every 
other branch of commerce. Honour- 
able gentlemen on the other side 
asked ** what security was there that 
this flour would not get into home 
consumption ?"’ He would reply to 
this question by asking them another 
—** What security had they that 
Dantzic flour, or that bonded wheat, 
did not at this moment get into the 
home market ?” The only security 
which they had was the vigilance of 
the officers; and he left it to the 
house to decide, whether it was likely 
to be increased or diminished by the 
regulations which he was now pro- 
posing. Indeed, he was much sur- 
prised that gentlemen should be so 
much alarmed as they appeared 
to be regarding the effects of this 
bill. For his own part, he con- 
sidered it to be of importance only 
as a commercial measure, and was 
almost ashamed of having said so 
much to prove that it was perfectly 
unimportant to the landed interest. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Leslie Forster wished at any 
rate, that this new trade should be 
founded upon correct principles, be- 
cause he considered it to be one 
which, in time of plenty, could be 
productive of no harm, and which 
in time of dearth might be produc- 
tive of the greatest advantage. 

Mr. Lockhart gave notice, that he 
would oppose the very first step 
which the right honourable gentle- 
man might take to alter the present 
state of the law upon this subject. 
The defence which the right honour- 


able 
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able gentleman had set up for his 
bill was founded upon a very errone- 
ous supposition. He called on the 
house to agree to it, because it would 
liberate 2,000,000 of British capital. 
But what guarantee was there that 
the capital invested in foreign corn 
was British capital ? He thought it 
likely to be the reverse. 

Str Francis Burdett thought the 
agriculturists took a very mistaken 
view of their interests, He could 
have wished that the nmght honour- 
able gentleman would have taken the 
trouble of explaining a little more 
at Jarge to the corn-growers and 
agriculturists of England how much 
they were in error. If any trade 


should be left free, it was that of 


corn. It must indeed seem strange, 
at first sight, to find a legislature de- 
vising means to abridge the supply 
of corn. The fact was, that the 
more corn there was imported, the 
greater would be the demand for 
manufactures ; and in proportion to 
the call for manufactures, would be 
that for the natural produce of the 
country ultumately; so that there was 
very little ground indeed for the 
jealousy which appeared to be en- 
tertained of foreign corn. A free 
and unshackled trade in corn would 
be of more advantage to the country 
than almost any other measure, in 
enabling her to get rid of those fetters 
which even now too effectually pre- 
vented the extension of free trade. 
They talked about free trade a good 
deal, but there was hardly any free 
trade in the whole kingdom. He 
(Sir Francis Burdett) did not com- 
plain that the measure touched too 
nearly the corn laws, but that they 
did not go far enough in that respect. 
He hoped the right honourable gen- 
tleman would bring forward a more 
extensive measure ; for none could 
be more deserving of the patronage 
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of government, or more likely to 
produce effective benefit to the 
country. 
The bill was then read a second 
time, and committed. 
presented 


May 21.—Mr. Hume 
nine petitions from the j 
artisans of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, against the combination 
laws. The honourable member then 
brought up the report of the com- 
mittee on artisans and machinery, 
In moving that it be printed, he said 
the committee had directed their at- 
tention chiefly to the subject of the 
combination laws, to the permission 
to artisans to quit the country, and to 
the permission to export machinery ; 
upon which they had come to the 
following resolutions :— 

* That it is the opinion of this 
committee that masters and workmen 
should be freed from such restric- 
tions as regard the rate of wages, and 
the hours of working, and be left at 
perfect liberty to make yx 
ments as they may mutually think 
proper. 

* That, therefore, the statute laws 
that interfere in these particulars be- 
tween masters and workmen, should 
be repealed ; and also, that the com- 
mon law, under which a peaceable 
meeting of masters or workmen may 
be prosecuted as a conspiracy, should 
be altered, 

“That, in the opinion of this 
committee it is both unjust and um- 
politic to continue these laws ; they, 
therefore, recommend their enure 
repeal, and that artisans may be a 
liberty to go abroad, and to retum 
home, whenever they may be so dis 
posed, in the same manner as other 
classes of the community now go 
and return. 

‘** That your committee have €% 
amined evidence respecting the eX- 
port of machinery, which will be 

found 
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found in the appendix ; but they are 
of opinion that further enquiry, and 
4 more complete investigation should 
take place before this important sub- 
ject can be satisfactorily decided on ; 
and they therefore recommend, that 
the consideration of this important 
question should be resumed in the 
next session of parliament.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for the 
house to resolve itself into acommittee 
on the wool importation and expor- 
tation bill. He said, that the prmn- 
ciple of the bill was—first, whether 
the duty on the importation of wool 


‘should be reduced at all; and second- 


ly whether the exportation of wool 
should be allowed at all. 

The house resolved itself into the 
proposed committee, Mr. Brogden 
being in the chair. 

On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the preamble of 
the bill was postponed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that he would now explain the 
method which he intended to adopt 
with regard to the discussion of this 
bill. Instead of entering into a 
general description of its details, he 
should confine himself to making 
such observations upon each of its 
clauses, as appeared necessary to 
him when it came under the con- 
sideration of the committee. The 
first clause repealed all duties on the 
import of wool after the 10th of Sep- 
tember next; so that the question 
naturally arose upon it, “was it, or 
was it not, fitting to make any altera- 
tion in them?” It did not, how- 
ever, fix the quantum of duties which 
it might be n to re-enact, in 
case the repeal of all of them were 
ee it only left blanks, which 

would to fill up, suppos- 
ing the omalies al dvaiiion 
to discontinue entirely, after a certain 
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pa the existing rate of them 
18 proposition was to repeal the im- 
port duty of 6d. per Ib. on wool, 
after the 10th of mber ; then 
to re-enact a duty of 3d. per Ib. from 
that time to the 10th of December, 
when he would again reduce it, and 
leave it at the rate where he intended 
that it should remain. That part of 
the subject he should, however, dis- 
cuss m another clause; he would 
now merely pro to fill up the 
first blank in the bill by the = 
10th day of September, 1824.” 
The honourable member for Sussex, 
he expected, would — this pro- 
= m, as he had already declared 
imself hostile to any alteration in 
the import duties. The honourable 
member had given as a reason for 
his hostility, that he was not inclined 
to tamper with the long established 
practice of our ancestors in imposing 
these duties. The honourable mem- 
ber was, however, mistaken in his 
facts ; these duties were not the es- 
tablished practice, but rather an in- 
novation on the established practice 
of our ancestors. The duty of 6d. 

t lb. on imported wool never ex- 
isted till 1819; for up to that time 
it had only been Id. per Ib... Under 
that small quantum of duty, the wool 
trade had greatly flourished; and 
indeed, within the last quarter of a 
century, the growth of wool itself 
had much increased. He, therefore, 
had no hesitation in proposing that 
the first blank should be filled up 
with the 10th day of September, and 
the next with the 10th day of Decem- 
ber, 1824. 

The blanks in the clause were then 
filled up in the manner proposed by 
the chancellor of the exchequer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in reply to some questions from Mr. 
H. Sumner and Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull informed them, that if they had 
any 
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any objection to make to the quan- 
tum of the import duties which were 
to be re-enacted, the proper time 
would be when the schedule annex- 
ed to the bill came under the con- 
sideration of the committee. He 
then proceeded to say that the next 
clause went to repeal all the laws 
prohibiting the exportation of wool. 
He considered this clause to be con- 
sistent with sound policy, and to be 
absolutely necessary to the placing 
the trade of the country upon a 
sound principle. The 10th of De- 
cember was the day which he had 
fixed for the cessation of these laws, 
being the same day on whicl: he in- 
tended that the miniunum of import 
duty should commence. 

Mr. S. Wortley asked, whether 
there was any gentleman in that 
house, having the feelings and prin- 
ciples of an Englishman, who would 
stand up and say, that this country, 
having a raw material by which she 
was enabled to supply the world 
with a particular fabric, should give 
that article up without receiving any 
reciprocal advantage ? He (Mr. 
Wortley) wholly denied that this 
proposition had any thing to do with 
the question of free trade, since free 
trade must rest on reciprocity, and 
here there was no reciprocity what- 
ever. The government were about 
to give foreigners this raw material, 
but nothing was to be given to the 
English manufacturer in return. It 
was, however said, that this measure 
would be advantageous to the agri- 
cultural interest. This he denied : 
and he did so on this ground—that 
every pound of long wool enabled 
the manufacturer to work up a cer- 
tain quantity of inferior fine wool, 
and if the long wool were exported, 
the inferior fine wool must neces- 
sarily be reduced in price. The 
foreigner had plenty of inferior fine 
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wool; all he wanted was the English 
long wool; and the moment he got 
an Opportunity of purchasing that 
article, he would become the rival of 
our manufacturers. Who complained 
of the price and value of this long 
wool? Surely the honourable mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire would not deny, 
that of all agricultural productions 
long wool was the mosi valuable for 
its price? Any land whatever on 
which long-woolled sheep could be 
reared was extremely valuable, and 
amply — all expenses, The 
foreigner had endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to cultivate this descrip- 
tion of wool, and to drive out that 
of finer quality. He had failed 
however ; and were they to assist 
him in effecting this object ? As this 
country possessed the raw material, 
no similiarity could be said to exist 
between this branch of manufacture 
and that of cotton, or of any other 
description of article, the raw ma- 
terial of which we had not in our 
own hands. 

Lord Milton said, that some gen- 
tlemen had treated this as a question 
between the landlord and the manu- 
facturer ; but in truth such a viewof 
the measure was totally beside the 
real question. The clause now un- 
der consideration was not intended 
for the benefit of the landlord, ner 
ther was it intended for the benefit of 
the manufacturer, as those two par- 
ties were contradistinguished from 
each other. In his opinion, all clas 
ses would uliimately reap advantage 
from it. (Hear.) An honourable 
member for the city of London 
(alderman Bridges,) and his honour- 
able colleague, the member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. S. Wortley,) objected 
to the measure, because they saw no 
reciprocity in it—because they did 
not think it was consonant with the 
spirit of free trade; since otf 
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countries did not show any dispo- 
sition to extend to us the same mea- 
sure of liberality which we were 
about to extend them; but, surely, 
there was not a merchant in the city 
of London or elsewhere, who would 
send any valuable commodity abroad, 
without bringing home something 
valuable in return. Thus it was that 
commerce was best supported. 
Therefore he would say, this country 
was right in not making particular 
commercial treaties on particular 
points, because he was convinced 
that reciprocity of benefit was much 
better secured without resorting to 
that obsolete mode. (Hear.) For 
that reason, and because he was 
thoroughly persuaded that the pre- 
sent moment was a most proper one 
for making the alteration, he should 
support the clause. (Hear.) 

Mr. S. Wortley rose, and again 
observed, that this measure was 1n- 
troduced without any view to reci- 
procity—a point which he contended 
ought not to be lost sight of. He 
denied that this country could at all 
retain the monopoly of a certain 
species of goods which now belong- 
ed to it, if the legislature took from 
the manufacturers that article by 
which they had hitherto been enabled 
to retain that monopoly. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he should be 
glad to know whether any one reason 
could be adduced for continuing the 
present system, except that stated by 
the honourable member for Yorkshire 
(Mr. Wortley,) and the honourable 
member for Somersetshire (Mr. Dick- 
inson,)—namely, that there was 
something so peculiar in the soil and 
climate of this country, that here only 
the long-woolled sheep could be rear- 
ed ? But this was a fallacy. Twenty 
or thirty years ago, sheep, which it 
was a ape could only thnve on 
particular soils, had been reared on 
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soils of a very different description, 
In fact, the rearing of sheep did not 
depend on local opportunities, or on 
the peculiarities of soil, but must 
mainly depend on the exertion 
and industry of individuals. At one 
period, it was the general conviction 
throughout Europe, that the fine wool 
of the Spenish sheep could not grow 
in any country but Spain, and it was 
even asserted that the long and pain- 
ful journies taken by those animals 
was essential to the excellence of 
their fleece. But the contrary has 
since been manifest; and under 
every possible variety of climate and 
circumstance, in every part of Europe 
they would now find wool of equal 
excellence. (Hear.) Nine years ago, 
an agricultural writer of eminence 
stated that he had discovered in 
France, a flock of sheep of the Lin- 
colnshire breed. If this were the 
case—if the animals were thus sent 
abroad, and if they throve there, 
what was the use of those laws ? 

Mr. S. Wortley denied, totally, 
that our long-woolled sheep would 
thrive abroad, or that foreign fine- 
woolled sheep could be profitably 
reared here. 

The gallery was cleared for a di- 
vesion, when the numbers were— 
Ayes, - = - = = 180 
Noes, © © «© = « 20 

Majority - - 160 

House oF Lorps, May 24,.— 
The reading of the bills to restore the 
forfeited peerages of Mar, Kenmure, 
Perth, Strathallan, and Nairne, and 
to reverse the attainder of lord Staf- 
ford, were moved. 

House or Commons, May 24. 
— The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for going 
into a committee for the further con- 
sideration of the beer duties bill. 

Mr. Maberly opposed the — 
for 
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back by the exchequer, a few years 
ago, to two brewers of eminence, ac 
an allowance on the quantity of beer 
brewed by them. From the Ist of 
July, 1821, to the Ist of July, 1822, 


for going imto the committee, and 
moved as an amendment, that it be 
committed this day six months. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
supported this motion. He enter- 
tained the most sanguine, and he 
believed, well-founded hopes, that 
the house would think with him, that 
the interest of the poorer classes of 
consumers was not to be set aside, 
because an alteration in the law 
would interfere with the interest of 
wealthier and more powerful parties. 
(Hear.) 

Mr. F. Palmer said, this appeared 
to him to be the only measure by 
which the lower classes could hope 
to be supplied with a nutritious 
beverage at a reasonable price. He 
allowed the brewers to be one of the 
most active, enlightened, and wealthy 
bodies in the country. He knew 
them ; he respected them as a body, 
and he respected them individually. 
But he had a duty to perform to the 
public ; and, in conformity with that 
duty, he must vote for the present 
bill, if the brewers were ten times 
stronger and more respectable than 
they were. - He felt that the measure 
would be favourable to the public ; 
and he knew that for many years 
past, they were looking for an altera- 
tion of this nature in the beer laws. 
For several years he had been in the 
habit of presenting petitions against 
the existing system, and he was 
happy to find that it was at length 
determined to change it. The house 
would be surprised when he stated 
that the public brewer, who peti- 
tioned against the retail brewers, had 
an advantage of 8} per cent. over 
him. Although he possessed that 
large advantage, he was unwilling to 
let the retail brewer compete with 
him. He could state to the house 
the sums which had been paid 


there was paid back to one house 
8,6671. 16s. ; and to another, 12,9307, 
If, instead of being public brewers, 
they had been retail brewers, they 
would not have received any such 
advantage. It was exclusively granted 
to the public brewer; and no retail 
brewer could claim it. A vast num. 
ber of public-houses had fallen into 
the hands of the brewers ; and many 
others, though not their immediate 
property, were served by them. Now 
to him it a a matter of little 
importance whether the houses were 
the property of the brewers, or were 
merelyserved by them, because there 
was scarcely any competition be« 
tween the public brewers. The ex- 
tent of competition carried on might 
be ascertained by the following fact: 
—A number of brewers were in the 
habit of meeting at the Old Hats club, 
in the village of Workingham, and 
there settling the quantity of beer 
they would brew, and the price they 
would demand. They took in the 
line of road from High-Wycombe, 
by Windsor, and as far as Guildford, 
They met to agree on the quantity 
of beer they would brew, and next 
to settle the price. This he knewto 
be the fact, for he had it from one 
of the parties themselves. What 
competition was there in such a case 
as that? There was no competition 
whatever. The public brewer stated, 
that but few public-houses were 
owned by them, and he declared that 
there was no monopoly. Now, m 
that part of the country to which he 
belonged, he knew that the public 
houses were almost all in the hands 
of brewers, and there was — 
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free house to be found. The great 
wealth of the brewers enabled them 
to purchase houses, and the evil was 
increased by the monstruus neglect 
of the magistrates in not licensing 
others. _ (Hear.) 

The house divided, when there 
apeared — 

For the amendment- - - 32 

For the original motion- - 99 

Majority for going into the 
committee- - - - 67 

May 27.—Mr. Hume moved for 
returns of the commitments by 
magistrates. In London, the aver- 
age amount of commitments, distin- 
guished from convictions at subse- 
quent trials, did not exceed 27 in 
the 100, whilst elsewhere they were 
at the rate of 42 in 100. 

In his inquiries, he had ascertain- 
ed a most appalling fact, which was 
at variance with the general opinion 
that crime was on the decrease. He 
had taken the averages of 7 years, 
at two distinct perods—first, the 
seven years ending in 1816; and 
next, the seven years intervening be- 
tween 1815 and 1823. In the first 
period, it would be found that there 
were committed for trial 36,000 men, 
and 11,000 women: whilst in the 
latter period, the commitments were 
78,000 men, and 14,000 women. 
(Hear, hear.) Surely so appalling a 
fact ought to be fully investigated. 
Of the 47,000 committed before 
1816, 29,000 had been convicted ; 
of the 93,000 during the period 
since 1816, there were 31,000 
against whom bills were not even- 
tually found, or an average of 33 in 
every 100. In London and Mid- 
dlesex the proportion was much the 
same, and amounted to about 39 per 
cent. Of 18,000 committed during 
the last 7 years in London and Mid- 


dlesex, 11,000 had been acquitted. 
In referring to these records, it was 
lamentable to find the increase of the 
number of capital sentences. Dur- 
ing the first period their number was 
1,018, in the second period 1,216; 
of which number in the former 12 
in every 100 suffered, and 14 in the 
latter. His object in calling for 
further details was to demonstrate the 
fact that some magistrates had a 
far greater alacrity for commitments 
than others, and that they even bore 
the name in their own counties of 
‘* committing magistrates,”’ to distin- 
guish them from others of their body. 
It would be, therefore, performing a 
great benefit to society, if they had 
the names of the magistrates with 
the returns. 

Mr. Peel said, he could not consent 
to call for the names of the magistracy 
generally of the country in this man- 
ner—that would be taking a step 
which would have something of a 
criminatory character, and on what 
vague and unsatisfactory grounds ! 
He (Mr. Peel) had conferred with 
great care upon this subject, with 
three magistrates whose names had 
been in some manner introduced 
in the former discussion—Messrs. 
Allan, Dyer, and Swaby—three 
magistrates of unimpeachable charac- 
ter, and they had demonstrated to 
him, particularly Mr. Dyer, that ina 
= number of cases they were 
,x0und to commit, or else be liable 
to an inquiry before the court of 
king’s bench, although grand juries 
subsequently ignored the bills which 
were sent before them. For these 
reasons he must oppose the motion, 
although he had every disposition to 
facilitate the honourable member's 
inquiries upon the particular subject. 

Mr. Denman said, he could not 
concur with the right honourable 

gentleman 
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gentleman in throwing round the 
magistracy generally, that species 
of exemption from inquiry which 
he had talked of; on the contrary, 
he thought that when parliament 
were every year intrusting such 
extended, too extended, he thought, 
powers to the magistracy, however me- 
ritorious as a body, there were many 


individual cases in the magist 
which required revision and correc on 
tion. 


The house divided, when there ap- 


peared :— 
For the motion - - - 8 
Againstit, - - - - -8l 
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CHAP. V. 


Case of Mr. Smith, the Missionary— Commuttals } for Creminal Offences—Im- 
pressment of Seamen—Independance of South America— Protests against 
the Irish Insurrection, and Earl Marshal's Relief Bills—Provogation of 


Parliament 


House oF Commons, June 1. 
—Case OF Mr. Jonn Situ, 
tHE MISSIONARY. 

Mr. Brougham rose and said, he 
wished, without farther preface, to 

roceed at once to the facts of the 
case. He would abridge his obser- 
vations as much as possible ; in the 
outset he would say, that from the 
beginning to the end of those pro- 
ceedings there had been one con- 
tinued series of illegality —one con- 
tinued violation of justice (hear)—a 
violation of the most common forms 
of justice, as well as of its substance. 
(Hear.) He never, in history, had the 
misfortune to meeta case that equalled 
it, neither did he know any individual 
who had. Every person he had ad- 
dressed out of doors —members of the 
legal profession, as well as others who 
had not had professional experience ; 
he had never yet met with one 
who had obj to hiscondemnation 
of this transaction. (Hear.) 2 

It was now necessary to call t 
attention of the house to that unhap- 

state of things which governor 
urray made known by his procla- 
mation. Here the honourable mem- 
ber took a view of the state of things 
previous to the insurrection. The 
and inevitable uence 

ol the coaumigmnaes to whjch he had 
referred, was to give rise to those 

(1824. 


proceedings which, however dif- 
ferently aquery might view the 
subject, they must all deeply lament. 
It appeared, that at the period to 
which he had called the attention of 
the house, Mr. Smith had been 
acting as an officiating minister for 
upwards of six years. He had gained 
the respect and esteem of all who 
knew him for his exemplary, reli- 
gious, and moral character. (Hear.) 
He was honoured with the love and 
veneration, not only of the flock over 
which he more immediately presided, 
but there were, besides, one or two 
other very considerable districts, the 
population of which he had won 
over to him by his amiable and quiet 
deportment, and by the zeal and 
energy which he displayed in the 
discharge of his sacred duty. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Of that zeal and ene 


y, the papers 
before the house furnished only a 
portion of proof, but it was quite 
sufficient for his purpose. This gen- 
tleman, thus usefully employed, was 
dragged from his house about three 


days after the revolt began. Yes, 
when the first violence of the insur- 
rection was over—when the revolt 
was substantially quelled, he was 
dragged from his house, without 
being allowed time to accommodate 
himself with those conveniences 

7& which 
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which, in other climates, might be 
considered comforts, but which were 
here absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of life. (Hear, hear.) 

In his case they were rendered sull 
more absolutely necessary, because 
his hfe was at that time attacked in 
one of its principal seats by a disease 
which afterwards shortened it, and 
which, happen what might, must in 
a few years have deprived him of 
existence. With this indecent haste 
—with this unfeeling celerity, he 
was taken to prison; and in that 
sultry and unwholesome climate, he 
was confined in a place where he 
was daily exposed to the heat of the 
sun. The situation was afterwards 
changed, when his life was found to 
be in jeopardy. He was conveyed 
to a laa which, m such a climate, 
was ht only for purposes of torture— 
damp, unwholesome, and in my 
respect unsuitable for an invalid. 
When he was arrested, the officer 
called on him under the shallow pre- 
tence that he was wanted to serve, 
under martial law, asa soldier. This, 
as might be expected, considering 
his functions, he refused to do, Un- 
der that pretext, however, he was 
seized, and his papers were taken 
away. Amongst those papers was 
his private journal, part of which was 
intended for his employers, but the 
greater portion of which was in- 
tended for no human eyes save his 
own. (Hear, hear.) 

When thrown into prison, he was 
kept there till the whole revolt had 
entirely subsided. This was proved 
by the fact that general Murray wrote 
to the secretary of state on the 26th 
of August, that the revolt which had 
broken out on the 17th was nearly 
quiet ; and on the 31st of August he 
stated further, that no fresh distur- 
bance had occurred. It appeared 
that no insurrectionary movement of 


any oo took place after the 
26th of August, and that none what- 
ever occurred after the 31st of August, 
Every thing was then perfectly tran- 
quil in the colony of Demerara— 
much more so than it was preceding 
the 17th of August. Martial law, 
which was proclaimed on the 19th 
of August, was kept in force exactly 
for five calendar months—namely, to 
the 19th of January. During this 
period, Mr. Smith was kept in close 
confinement. The place he was con- 
fined was in a garret im the roof of the 

rison, where, for several months, 

e was exposed to the burning heat 
of the sun. At length, in the month 
of October, when the disturbance 
was wholly at an end—when all pre- 
tence of immediate danger had ceased 
—when every thing was quiet— when 
the colony was undisturbed by aught 
except the apprehension of remote 
and possible danger—it was thought 
proper to bring to trial this minister 
of the gospel before a military court- 
martial. (Hear.) 

Now, before he examined what 
this court-martial did, he would first 
entreat the house to look a little at 
the outside of the proceeding, its 
foundation, and its various accom- 
‘wage The most learned mem- 

r of that court had been called on 
to state under what law it sat; and 
the answer was, that the proceeding 
by martial law took place under the 
mutiny act. On the 19th of August 
the court began to sit, under this pro- 
clamation of martial law. He did 
not profess to understand, as a law- 
yer, a martial law of this — 

t was unknown to the law of En- 
land. He did not mean to sy 
re were no instances in which the 
principle of martial law was acted 
upon ; but since this country had a 
settled constitution, no 
had occurred. 


if 
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If it should be said that in the 
colonies, particularly the conquered 
colonies, where offences were com- 
mitted, the laws of those colonies 
should, in deciding on such offences, 
be strictly attended to, and that such 
a course had been taken in this case, 
he would answer, that, constitution- 
ally speaking, the crown had no 
nght to conquer a colony, and, 
through the medium of that colony, 
to import into the constitution of this 
country something which was con- 
trary to it, and which might operate 
preyudicially to British subjects in 
those colonies. (Hear, hear.) Ifthe 
contrary were admitted, the crown 
had only to conquer possessions in 
Africa, or to send an expedition 
amongst the savages of the islands in 
the Atlantic, and adopt from one the 
custom of paving the yards of palaces 
with human skulls, from another the 
habit of scalping, and from a third 
the system of torture—and thus ** all 
hideous, all unutterable things,”’ 
might be denizened into our consti- 
tution by proclaiming war. Any 
thing contrary to the nghts of British 
subjects could not, he contended, be 
imported into our constitution by 
conquest. These observations were 
perhaps unnecessary; because, as 
this was stated to have been a court- 
martial under the mutiny act, the 
parties were estopped from pleading 
that they proceeded in conformity 
with the Dutch law, of which, he 
believed, they knew as little as he 
did. They were estopped from using 
that plea, because they relied for 
their title on the British “mutiny 
act, which was constantly referred to, 
and which gave rise to many argu- 
ments. How, he asked, did this 
mode of proceeding operate on the 
tmal of this missionary? He was 
tmed by court-martial, and general 
Murray declared, <<‘ it was all one— 


for if he had been tried in any other 
way, he would only have had a more 
prejudiced tribunal." Now, he had 
no hesitation in saying, that if he 
(Mr. Brougham) had been the party 
accused, or his counsel, on that trial, 
he would have perferred the ordinary 
jurisdiction instead of that anoma- 
lous proceedings of a military com- 
mission. 

Now, let the house look to the 
tribunal before which Mr. Smith was 
really tned. He had been tried by 
a court-martial ; but by a court-mar- 
tial so constituted, as to leave him 
even without the show of that fair 
hearing to which, as a British sub- 
ject, he was entitled. The very first 
name upon the list of officers of 
whom that court had been composed, 
was that of the honourable Mr. Wray, 
the president of the court of justice of 
the colony. Mr. Wray had entered 
into the functions of judge upon a 
court-martial under the title of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, having only a day or 
two previous taken on himself the 
=— of a militia officer. He had 

one so for the express purpose of 
qualifying himself—a lawyer and a 
civil judge—to take his seat for the 
time being as a soldier, and try causes 
upon a military prosecution. Mr. 
Wray must, no doubt, have done this 
under compulsion. Martial law, at 
the time in question, had been esta- 
blished in the colony ; and to that 
law he, asan inhabitant, stood bound 
to yield obedience. The govern- 
ment issued its proclamation, and 
under the order of that government 
he was bound toact. In lieu, there- 
fore, of his civic gown, he had found 
it necessary to put on the armour of 
the day, and to come into court ex- 
ercising a mock jurisdiction, part 
lawyer and part soldier. Over- 
whelmed, necessarily by a majority 
upon all points of the military, he 
being 
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being the only lawyer in the body, 
and suffering that injustice to be per- 
petrated before him, those principles 
and forms to be openly violated in 
his presence, the mere question of 
which he would have been compelled 
to protest against, sitting in his black 
gown as judge in a court of civil law. 
But this was a slight example an 
instance not worth dwelling upon— 
of the general mockery of reason and 
justice exhibited in the constitution 
of the court in question. The judge- 
advocate, although he stood in the 
character of public prosecutor, yet it 
was his duty also to stand between 
the prisoner and the court. If he was 
prosecutor for the crown, he was 
also counsel for the prisoner; in fact, 
upon every well-regulated court-mar- 
tial, his business was less that of a 
prosecutor than of an assessor; and 
where a reasonable doubt existed, to 
incline tothe side of the prisoner—a 
duty which certainly never belonged 
to the prosecutor, as that character 
stood in suits between party and 
varty, and still less, was to be found 
mm any portion of the advocate of 
Demerara’s charge, or rather, he 
might say, in the charge of the judge- 
advocates, for, one not being sulf- 
ficient, two deputies, and an assist- 
ant, had been appointed to relieve 
him ;—all these persons, with a care, 
and a subtilty, and a vehemence, 
unequalled, pressing — the pri- 
soner, and with a kind of unfairness, 
moreover, which never was attempted 
against a prisoner in any court, and 
against which, if it were attempted, 
even remotely, there was no judge 
who would not set his face. For 
the whole labour of the judge-advo- 
cate seemed to be to conceal from 
the prisoner the charge upon which 
he was to betried. The charges were 
so drawn as to convey no informa- 
tion. They were short—geueral— 


vague—obscure, and concise ; and 
yet they were neither so vague, nor 
so concise, nor so bref, nor so ob- 
scure, as the opening speech of the 
public prosecator, which only veiled 
still farther that which was already 
unintelligible — opening nothing, 
conveying nothmg, but leaving the 
prisoner in ignorance of what he had 
to meet. In short, the house might 
form some idea of the spirit in which 
those proceedings had been con- 
ducted, when they were told that the 
opening speech of the public pro- 
secutor occupied, in the minutes, 
only half a page, while his reply, 
delivered at a time when the pn- 
soner’s mouth was closed—at that 
moment when the prisoner's counsel 
could not be heard—all the prosecu- 
tor’s zeal and subtilty had been let 
loose ; topic after topic had been in- 
sisted upon; new facts, not only 
insinuated but broadly stated ; and 
names, and dates, and circumstances, 
introduced in a reply occupying 
twenty pages, which had never even 
been alluded to in the foregoing 
twenty-seven days of the proceeding. 
Again, therefore, he (Mr. Brougham) 
declared, that it would have been m- 
comparably better for the prisoner to 
have been tried by a court of civil 
law, subject to the practice and de- 
corums which in such a court would 
have been enforced. Colonel Wray 
had allowed his name to be placed 
upon the tribunal before which Mr. 
Smith was tried, but he had refused 
ay to be president of it 

“xcept from the motive which led 
him to refuse, he would have been 
peculiarly the person fitted to fill 
the office of president. Mr. Wray 
was only, however, a member of the 
court, and two other members were 
officers of West India regiments. 
He (Mr. Brougham) would not say 
any thing as to the connection of 
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jucal interests of othcers so situated ; 
but it was Curious enough to observe 
that the president of the court, lieu- 
tenant-colonal Goodman—that gal- 
lant officer, than whom none could 
hold a higher character in his pro- 
fession, besides bearing the king's 
commission —held an office in the 
colony which pointed him out ex- 
ressly as the last man who should 
= been president of Mr. Smith's 
court-martial. The house would 
take notice that the reason given by 
jieutenant-general Murray for trying 
Mr. Smith by a court martial was, 
that he should not only have sub- 
stantially a fair trial, but the full 
appearances of one; and yet, who 
was named the president of the court- 
martial that tried Mr. Smith for ex- 
citing an insurrection among the 
negroes, but colonel Goodman, who 
was vendue-master of the colony, 
and had a profit, consequently, upon 
every negro that was sold by auction 
in it! And it did happen, too, by a 
curious coincidence, that only three 
days before this insurrection had 
broken out, a very considerable sale 
of negroes had taken place by auc- 
tion in Demerara. Between seventy 
and eighty unfortunate individuals 
had been torn from their families 
and the places of their birth, to be 
sold out of the colony for the benefit 
of their owners. This sale had ex- 
cited great discontent. Fifty poor 
creatures had gone in one lot. Some 
advertised as nters, others as 
ship-builders and blacksmiths. An- 
other lot was a woman with three 
children. A third, a young girl with 
child. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
too, an appeal would have laid from 
the sentence of the court; but that 
appeal was to Mr. Wray, the presi- 
dent of the court of justice, and by 
getting Mr. Wray into the court- 
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martial as a member, that a was 
avoided altogether. And one word 
more here as to the jurisdictioa— 
suppose it to be admitted, for the ar- 
gumeat, that under the pressure of 
great emergency—in cases of inva- 
sion or of rebellion, which allowed 
no time for the cumbrous slow pro- 
ceedings of the civil law —sup tt 
to be agreed that, under such cir- 
cumstances, a proclamation of mar- 
tial-law being issued, all forms of 
common law would be for the time 
ng yt and every offence liable 
to tried by a military tribunal ; 
yet, suppose all this to be admitted, 
the evil was only admitted for the 
time of the necessity; but let the 
measure last one hour only beyond 
it, and it became an oppression not 
to be endured. But then the mar- 
tial law in this Demerara case lasted 
five months; and the court-martial 
was not assembled till after the first 
two. That act was done in the 
midst of tranquillity, which nothing 
but the presence of invasion or re- 
bellion could legalize—the trying a 
clergyman—a civil individual, a per- 
son not a soldier—by a military 
court, instead of a court of common 
law. 

To leave, then, for the present, the 
question of jurisdiction ; and inde- 
pendent of that objection he should 
show that there had been no shadow 
of regard to justice in the proceed- 
ings under which Mr. Smith had 
been tried. In the first place on this 
head, he desired to observe that the 
printed minutes before the house 
were insufficient. He did not mean 
to say that they contained a false ac- 
count of the transaction—what they 
did give was just ; but they did not 

ive all, and the omissions were very 
important. In the evidence the ques- 
tions were not often given, and 
among those suppressed were a vast 
number 
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number of that class called ** leading 
questions,”’ the mode of printing 
which was very material. The ob- 
jection to a leading question was, 
that it put words into the witness's 
mouth, and made the answer, in fact, 
not so much his testimony as the 
statement of the person who ex- 
amined him. But this objection 
was doubled and trebled if, in print- 
ing the evidence, the question was 
altogether sunk, and the answer put 
as part of the statement of the wit- 
ness. For instance—a man was 
asked a week before this revolt broke 
out, “ Did you hear Quamina tell 
the negroes that they were to lay 
down their tools and not work 2?” 
The witness answered, * Yes ;"’ and 
this was pretty well as given with 
the question; but in the minutes the 
whole stood as a statement, and the 
words were “ [ heard Quamina tell 
the negroes,”’ &c. &c. which made 
a good deal of difference. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The examples of this practice were 
so numerous, that it would be tedious 
to quote them. The next circum- 
stance of irregularity was of a re- 
markable description : it was the ad- 
mission of evidence upon hearsay 
—a species of testimony rejected by 
all properly conducted courts, whe- 
ther military or civil; if, indeed, it 
was not doing hearsay evidence in- 
justice to apply that character to 
statements which appeared some- 
times to be caught up from rumour, 
and sometimes from recollections 
three and four deep. The questions 
came sometimes, for instance, to this 
effect—“ Did you ever hear any 
body, at any time, say any thing 
about so and so; and what was it 
that was said, as nearly as you can 
remember >” The honourable and 
learned gentleman proceeded to 
point out examples of the course 


which he alluded to. As—(house 
minutes, page 49, question by the 
court) —** Have Jack, Bethney Dick, 
(and several others named), all ex. 
cept Quamina, been tried by a court. 
martial for having been actively en- 
gaged in the rebellion?” Answer— 
“1 believe they have, but am not 
quite certain.’’ Question—* Was not 
Quamina a reputed leader in the 
revolt 2? Answer—** I have heard 
he was, but did not see it.” This 
was mere rumour—not reputation at 
first hand. The admission of hear- 
say evidence, however, was extended 
to the cross-examination of the pri- 
soner’s witnesses. The rev. W. S, 
Austin was asked by the prosecutor, 
Question—** Did you ever converse 
with any of the negroes during the 
revolt, with reference to it up to the 
present time >’? Answer—* Yes, 
I have.” Question—*“ Did these 
negroes ever insinuate that their mis- 
fortunes were occasioned by the pri- 
soner’s influence over them?” To 
this restatement of insinuations Mr. 
Austin objected, on the ground that 
what he had heard, he had heard as 
a member of a board of inquiry, 
before which these negroes had 
been examined; but the court 
took up the question, and decided 
that a reply must be given; upon 
which Mr. Austin answered in the 
affirmative. And here there was 
another point, of which it was fit the 
house should be reminded, that three- 
fourths of the statements which were 
made upon this court-martial were 
already familiar to all the members 
of it, from having previously been 
made before the boards of evidence, 
inquiry, &c. ‘* And therefore,” con- 
tended Mr. Brougham, “ if I had 


been of counsel for Mr. Smith—but 
he was trepanned into pleading to 
the charges against him, wi 
having a fair opportunity of chal 
lenging 
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lenging the jurisdiction or constitu- 
tion of the court—if I had been of 
counsel for Mr. Smith, I would have 
objected that the court, constituted as 
jt was, was not hearing even those 
statements for the first time. That 
they had all beea members of boards 
of inquiry, and had tried other - 
soners, —that they had tried, in faet, 
twenty or thirty other persons for 
their shares in the same transaction 
upon which they were now uying 
Mr. Smith.”” In point of fact, cou 

it be said, that the court came to the 
trial of Mr. Smith under such circum- 
stances with clean hands? Were 
they not imbued, rather, to such a 
degree with what they had heard, 
that it was impossible for them to 
distinguish evidence from hearsay ? 
Statements and confessions which 
had been evidence in one case, be- 
came hearsay in another; but the 
first impression remained, and they 
were acted upon as though it had 
been just and legal to receive them, 
Aad these were not the most extraor- 


dinary circumstances connected with 
the evidence adduced against Mr. 


Smith. Part of the proceedings em- 
braced the trial of a negro named 
Paris. This poor creature, bei 
convicted, confessed the crimes lai 
to his charge, and (seeing, probably, 
the spirit in which the affair was con- 
ducted) fancied that he might save 
his own life by impeaching Mr. 
Smith. Accordingly, it appeared, 
he uttered such a tissue of wild im- 
probable follies, that even soldiers 
could not give credit to them, and it 
was agreed to put them in the back 
ground. The creature swore 
that Mr. Smith a them the 
sacrament on ihe day preceding the 
revolt—that he had desired Mr. Ha- 
muton (the of an estate !) 
to take down the bridges, to prevent 
the bringing up of the big guns —that 
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he told the slaves to take heart, 
for they ought to have their freedom, 
Paris afterwards swore—(all this had 
passed before the board of inquiry, 
and formed part of what Mr. Austin 
was compelled to admit against Mr, 
Smith as ** imputation,” in his cross 
examination by the court-martial) —« 
Paris swore that the arrangement was 
that Mr. Smith was to be emperor; 
that he heard Mr, Hamilton say that 
the president's wife would be his 
wife in a few days; with many more 
circumstances equally reasonable, 
and no doubt equally true; and then, 
directly after, it would be seen that 
he swore—being felo de se of his 
own evidence—that Mr. Smith was 
alarmed, and said he hoped that he 
should uot be hurt if the negroes 
succeeded. This man’s evidence was 
too good altogether ~it could not be 
made use of. Some others who 
spoke less extravagantly, were brought 
forward and listened to. Those who 
had sworn deepest were packed off 
to present execution; and here—if 
any doubt could remain as to the 
es of their declarations, contra- 
dicted as they were by themselves 
and by each other, and at all points 
by the witnesses for Mr. Smith—it 
would sw from the evidence of 
the rev. W. Austin, who was neither 
a methodist, a missionary, nor a 
sectarian, but a clergyman of the 
church of England, the govern- 
ment chaplain at Demerara, that 
previous to their deaths they retract- 
ed, upon oath and in writing, all that 
they stated against Mr. Smith, 
This fact was worthy of attention, 
because there were circumstances 
connected with, and arising out of 
it, which fully proved that there 
must have been contrivances resorted 
to, 0 obtain the original testimony 
given by those men. 

The negro Paris, in dying, a 
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God to forgive him for the lies he 
had been induced to tell about Mr. 
Smith, by a person who had promis- 
ed that his life (as well as “ Pas") 
should be spared. Another negro 
(Sandy) declared Mr. Smith to be 
innocent before he died. Jack con- 
fessed that he knew nothing against 
Mr. Smith, except from hearsay. 
But the evidence which he had ori- 
ginally given was material to be 
dwelt upon for a moment. This 
man concluded his statement im de- 
fence as follows :—*I am satistied 
I have had a fair trial. I have seen 
the anxiety with which every mem- 
ber of this court-martial has attended 
to the evidence, and the patience 
with which they have listened to my 
cross-examination of the witnesses. 
From the hour I was made prisoner 
by captain M’Turk up to this time, I 
have received the most humane treat- 
ment from all the whites, nor have 
I had a single insulting expression 
from a white man, either in prison 
or any where else. Before this 
court, I solemnly avow, that many 
of the lessons and discourses taught, 
and the parts of scripture selected 
for us in chapel, tended to make us 
dissatisfied with our situation as 
slaves, and, had there been no me- 
thodists on the east coast, there would 
have been no revolt, as you must 
have discovered by the evidence be- 
fore you ; the deepest concerned in the 
revolt were the negroes most in parson 
Smith's confidence : the half sort of 
instruction we received I now see 
was highly improper; it put those 
who m7 | read on examining the 
bible, and selecting passages appli- 
cable to our situation as slaves ; and 
the promises held out therein were, 
as we imagined, fit to be applied to 
our situation, andserved to make us 
dissatisfied and irritated against our 
Owners, as we were not always able 


to make out the real meaning of 


these ; for this I refer to 
ed sera, eal Bristol, if lam hed. 
ing the truth or not. I would not 
have avowed this to you now, were 
I not sensible that I ought to make 
every atonement for my past conduct, 
and put you on your guard in fu 
ture.”’ 

The effect of prison discipline was 
really grown surprising! Here was 
a poor slave—a negro—only kept in 
gaol a little, and brought properly 
to tral; and the house found him 
coolly adopting the evidence against 
himself, philosophising — drawi 
nice distinctions, almost poeti 
ones, between a little learning and 
an ample draught, though even a 
little, it appeared, under some cir- 
cumstances, might be attended with 
effects most valuable and surpassing. 
The genuine style of this man’s 
position could not fail to strike all 
who read or listened to it. The 
truths which it contained were as 
self-evident as the truth of the state- 
ment that he had himself composed 
it; and no doubt all of them had 
been included in the hearsay evi- 
dence extracted from Mr. Austin in 
his cross-examination. (The ho- 
nourable learned member proceeded 
to state, the unfairness with which 
hearsay evidence was admitted against 
the prisoner, and rejected when in 
his favour.) 

There were four charges raised 
against the prisoner, one of which 
was divided into two, so that there 
were in fact five charges. The first 
laid that, «‘ long before the time ofa 
certain revolt and rebellion which 
broke out in this colony, and on of 
about the 18th of August, now last 
past, he, the said Smith, did promote, 
as far as in him lay, discontent and 
dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
negro slaves towards their lawful 

masters, 
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masters, managers, and OVErSCETS 5 
he, John Smith, thereby intending to 
excite the said negroes to break out 
in such open revolt and rebellion 
against the authority of their lawful 
masters, managers, and overseers, 
contrary to his allegiance, and against 
the peace of our sovereign lord the 
king, his crown and dignity." That 
charge. he would say, the court had 
no night to try, even if they could 
have proved their right to try him 
for any thing which he had done 
after the 19th of August. The only 
colour for their authority was the 
proclamation of martial law, which 
took place on the middle of the 19th. 
The tirst charge referred to a period 
antecedent to the 19th, which period, 
as stated in the charge, ended before 
the day on which martial law was 

Jaimed. The same remark ap- 
plied to three out of five charges, 
upon each of which the court con- 
victed the prisoner. Suppose, then, 
fora moment, (that which at other 
times he must deny) that they had a 
right to try by a court-martial a cler- 
gyman charged with a penal offence 
—suppose that, according to ordi- 
nary construction, the proclamation 
of the 19th had made Mr. Smith, as 
well as all other men in the colony, 
soldiers, and as soldiers responsible 
to martial law; still the proclama- 
tion could have no retrospective ef- 
fect: it might make Mr. Smith a 
soldier after the 19th; it could not 
have the effect of constituting him a 
soldier on the 18th, nor on the 17th; 
still less two years, the period to 
which the witness Bond spoke ; and 
less, again, the period of six years 
before spoken to by a witness in 
other transactions; and less than 
them all, could it have turned this 
responsibility back to the whole pe- 
nod of Mr. Smith’s residence at De- 
marara, to which some parts of the 


evidence referred. And this objec- 
tion, as he had before remarked, was 
applicable to three charges out of 
the five. 

The second charge ran thus—that 
he, the said Smith, ** having about 
the 17th of August last, advised, con- 
sulted, and corresponded with a cer- 
tain negro, named Quamina, touch- 
ing and concerning a certain intend- 
ed revolt and rebellion of the negro 
slaves within these colonies; and 
further, that he the said John Smith 
did aid and assist in such rebellion, 
by advising, consulting, and corres- 
ponding touching the same, with the 
said negro Quamina, to act on the 
19th and 20th of August last past, 
he the said John Smith then well 
knowimg such revolt and rebellion 
to be in progress.” This charge, 
then, alleged that Mr. Smith had 
conversed with Quamina touching a 
revolt. Touchinga revolt! ! What 
was the charge—of what did the 
guilt consist ? Consult with Qua- 
mina touching a revolt! How con- 
sult, and with what purpose? It 
might be with the intention to dis- 
suade him from it. There was not 
supposition only in this, he had ac- 
tually done so. Time aftertime had 
he met and conversed with Quamina; 
and every tittle of the evidence which 

roved any thing, showed that he 

ad used his utmost endeavours to 
dissuade him from any intention to 
revolt. Look at what the public 
prosecutor himself said upon this 
part of the charge—* Even he could 
not undertake to prove the precise 
words which passed between the 
prisoner and the rebel Quamina—the 
friendly nature of the interview is 
shown by the fact of Quamina’s com- 
ing out of the prisoner's house with 
a bottle of porter, which he had not 


when he went in. It was, most 
bably, this bottle tied in a handler. 
chief, 
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chief, and slung at the end of his 
stick, that Elizabeth meant when she 
said that he had a bundle over his 
shoulder.”’ 

Now, instead of these surmises, it 
was quite clear, that to put Mr. Smith 
on trial, three things should have 
been previously proved to the un- 
questionable satisfaction of justice. 
First, that Quamina was a revolter, 
of which there was absolutely no 
roof. Secondly, that Mr. Smith 
a him to be a revolter, of which 
there was, if possible, even less proof. 
Thirdly, that Mr. Smith, knowing 
Quamina to be a revolter, had done 
all in his power to aid and encourage 
the revolt, and had used no endea- 
vour to frustrate it. The judge-ad- 
vocate himself said, that he could not 
speak to the precise words of the 
conversation. There was no proof, 
in short to either of the three points. 
As to that part of the charge which 
condemned him for not seizing Qua- 
mina, the answer was best conveyed 
in the words of the poor man him- 
self, in that part of his address which 
referred to this particular point; in 
which he puts to the court, whether 
he was likely to have been successful 
in nage thoy a strong robust young 
man, inflamed with the desire of li- 
berty, as Quamina must have been, 
had he been preparing for revolt. 
He (Mr. Brougham) contended, that 
there was no evidence of Mr. Smith's 
knowing of that revolt; but there 
was manifest proof that he took espe- 
cial, zealous, and watchful care to 
tell all he did know to the proper 
authorities—to the overseers of the 
estates. This was to be gathered 
from Mr. Stewart, one of the chief 
witnesses for the prosecution. And 
who were the proper authorities for 
Mr. Smith to convey his information 
to, if not to the managers and slave- 
masters, against whom he was charg- 


ed with go oop Such was the 
course taken by this court, and such 
was the use which they made of eyj. 
dence. (Hear, hear.) 

Such were the charges, and g 
loosely entertained, not for the sake 
of justice, but to put down missiona. 
ries, and to prevent their benighted 
slaves from participating in the know. 
ledge of religion, and from hearing 
the word of God preached to them ; 
to convey terror to the minds of all 
who should attempt to enlightea 
them, and to prove to those teachers 
and missionaries, that if they would 
apy in their sacred duty, it must 

at the hazard of their lives that 
they were to do so. Upon these 
charges, the court convicted him, 
and sentenced him to be hanged by 
the neck till he should be dead— 
and for what crime ? (Hear.) It ap- 

ared, that from six o'clock on 
Monday evening the negroes were 
going to and fro, excited by some 
expectation of news coming out from 
England of a law which was to give 
them freedom. Reports had spread 
among them to this effect, having 
been brought by different individuals 
from various quarters ; one had heard 
it from another, who had got it from 
a servant of the governor's, who had 
got it from another servant of the go 
vernor’s, who had heard the gover- 
nor himself mention it at table. Ap- 
other negro had heard of it from the 
maid servant of captain M’Turk; a 
third had acquired his knowledge 
a circuitous route from the kept wo- 
man (to use the of the re- 

rt) of one of the proper and law. 


ul authorities. It was to know if 
these hopes were likely to be realized 
that the n were seen moving 


hither and thither with animation 2 
their gesture and conversation ; and 
when Mr. Smith conceived that thew 
conversation indicated dng 
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made all haste to convey what he had 
observed to the proper authorities. 
But suppose him guilty of knowmg 
and concealing the revolt, misprision 
was not a capital offence—a man 
was not to be hanged for misprision. 
Take the case of one tried for high 
treason before the venerable judges 
of this land: the charge against him 
should be, that he had eonspired and 
jotted against the king's life, and 
against the authority of his two 
estates in parliament, and the proof 
only rose to misprision. Surely the 
utmost possible vengeance of the law, 
according to the wildest dreams of 
the highest prerogative writer, would 
never amount to any thing like the 
administration of justice by this 
court. Yet, though they had deter- 
mined to put down all attempts to 
humanize and christianize the slaves 
—though they had resolved to make 
upon this very occasion striking ex- 
amples of their resentment, the 
trembled at the conclusion of their 
own act; they feared to have the 
guilt of Mr. Smith's blood upon their 
heads. Their coward consciences 
smote them with the threat of divine 
retribution. They had heard that 
“whoso sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed.”’ For 
if they had dared to put the finish to 
the deed—if they had dared to raise 
the murderous hand against his life, 
of whomsoever that court might have 
been composed, and by whatever 
power supported, nothing would have 
availed them for security—they must 
mevitably have died the death of 
blood. (Hear, hear.) Monstrous as 
had been the prosecution—however 
illegal as it was in its inception— 
unjust and baneful as had been the 
proceedings — defective and grossly 
oppressive as it had been on all the 
the most remarkable circum- 
Stance in the whole was, this secret 


consciousness which prevented them 
from executing their own sentence. 
If they knew that they were doing 
right, why should they consent at 
the end to the commutation of the 
sentence ? If there was really no 
doubt of the guilt of the prisoner, 
what should make them delay the 
execution of it? What comparison 
could there be between the crimes 
of the benighted Africans, and one 
who had deliberately inflamed their 
minds to rebellion and massacre ? 
Surely any one so convinced must 
have also felt conscious, that not alone 
all the blood that was shed, but all 
the blood that would have been shed 
but for the detection and disco- 
very, must have been on his head. 
Why, then, did they select him of 
all others, as an object the fittest to 
be recommended to mercy? He 
had already offered a word on the 
fate of those who suffered. How 
many fell after an impartial trial and 
full conviction of their offences, he 
would not hazard or conjecture ; and 
if he did, the temper shewn by the 
judges in this one case would not al- 
low him to form a very agreeable one. 
He wished that it might be found 
that justice had been administered 
upon a better scale than he now an- 
ticipated. This one remark he could 
not spare them—that, making every 
allowance for the irregularity and 
confusion into which the oe. 
panic was likely to precipitate them, 
and laying off ail that could be al- 
lowed for the necessity of prompt 
and vigorous measures, to put down 
so dreadful an evil, and to quell at 
once by a sufficient number of stri- 
king examples all attempts of fur- 
ther insurrection, it appeared to him 
that there had been an unnecessary 

excess of severity. 
The hon. and learned tle- 
man went on to show from the evi- 
dence 
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dence (especially that of the rev. 
Mr. Austin,) that the preaching of 
Mr. Smith and the other missionaries 
had contributed in a great measure 
to prevent the negroes from causing 
a lavish effusion of blood, their ob- 
servation being On one occasion, 
*‘ we'll take no blood—we'll only 
drive our masters to town to get a 
new law to make us free; but our 
preachers tell us that we ought not 
to take life, because we cannot give 
it; and we are not to take away 
that which we cannot give.’’ Ac- 
cordingly the honourable and learned 

ntleman continued to reason, this 
insurrection was remarkable above 
all which had ever been heard of 
within the West Indian seas, for the 
moderation of the insurgents ; con- 
sidering, especially, that they were 
inflamed with the desire and expec- 
tation of, as they conceived, pro- 
mised liberty, which was further 
heated by delay. 

Upon the whole, therefore, he 
thought that there had been too great 
an effusion of negro blood, above 
two hundred having suffered death. 
Few or none fell in the field, but 
twenty were instantly drawn out, 
and shot for example’s sake. How 
many had undergone sentence of 
court-martial he could not ascertain ; 
up to a Certain day in September, 
his accounts gave forty-seven. Three 
had been condemned to one thou- 
sand lashes, and hard labour for the 
rest of their lives ; seven to a smaller 
number of lashes. In condemning 
the degree of severity as ill-judged, 
he spoke of it more in regard to the 
slave-masters than the slaves. They 
had done every thing under an ob- 
vious impulse of alarm, which if not 
counteracted by cooler heads and 
firmer hands, would still more com- 
promise their safety ; those excesses 
of punishment having a tendency not 


only to disgrace the white men, by 
to put m peril the lives of the whites 
generally. But in what situation did 
he behold these misguided meg 
warring against the missionaries as 
their chief enemies, and utterly un 
conscious of their real dangers > He 
drew a parallel between the present 
case and that of St. Domingo, where 
the planters had so far trum 
over the jesuits as to have them 
turned out of the island, and while 
they were indulging in exultation at 
having done away with the previous 
order of things, at having succeeded 
in preventing two slaves from that 
which they called separating their 
interests from the land—a circumlo- 
cutory method of describing the ce- 
remony of marriage (laughter) —and 
of confining the use of religious rites 
to that of being baptized, which they 
were willing to allow two or three 
times to each slave, if he wished— 
upon the principle, as he supposed, 
of the small pox, that the frequent 
inoculation might do good, and 
could not do harm; while, accord 
ing to the description of an able 
French writer on colonial affairs, 
they were indulging in these exulte- 
tions, the elements of revolt and 
murder were heating to conflagr- 
tion beneath their feet. 

The honourable and learned gen- 
tlemen read extracts of a similar 
tendency from pamphlets and cor 
respondences to which the affairs of 
Demerara had given rise. Pro 
foundly ignorant did they seem, @ 
Mr. Smith might, out of his admi- 
rable text, have observed, of = 
things which belo to 

sae and to ~ which be 
fad only to refer to the proceedings 
of the West Indian society—thit 
association which had grown up ow 
of the foul and mene trafic w 
human flesh—an association = 
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offered such monstrous and appall- 
ing objects to the consideration of 
government, that it was as much as 
the prudence of the wisest statesmen, 
backed by the most resolute applica- 
tion of power, could do, to put off 
the constantly provoked catastrophe 
which must sooner or later be ex- 
pect d. Enough, surely enough, 
and more than would satisfy the mind 
of the most chivalrously enaroured 
of peril, the dangers and difficulties 
which surrounded them—enough 
that a handful of slave-masters and 
slave-agents were there, in the 
midst of crowds of discontented 
slaves, and close toa black republic 
of slaves, even now sitting in tri- 
umph upon the overthrow and 
slaughter of their owners—enough 
that they were left to themselves in 
a manner, their natural sources of 
defence and refuge in sudden exi- 
gency cut off by the interposition of 
the ocean. But there must yet be 
added to these already fearful odds, 
other and absolutely unconquerable 
difficulties. Not only a population 
of slaves, bora to inappeasable ha- 
tred of their masters, but that they 
and their fellows throughout all the 
vaned shades of hue between the 
white and the sootiest negro—they 
were found leagued against them ina 
bond drawn by the hand of nature, 
which composed every tribe and 
nation, and every disposition to be 
found among the swarthy hordes of 
the equator, from the peaceable 

to the fiery Coromantin, while 
there were embodied against them 
and their interests all the sympathies 
of the christians in the old world, 
and the hatred of all the pagans in 
the new. And yet, .as if all these 
were not enough in the ignorance of 
any thing which belonged to their 
peace, they would add still more 
combustion to these elements ; they 


would plunge the n into mad- 
ness and despair—they would add 
to the desire of animal freedom the 
enthusiasm of religious liberty ; and 
they wildly hoped to be able with 
their feeble hands to bridle the ex- 
cesses which their own measures 
would have exasperated to the high- 
est pitch of destructive phrenzy. 
And this was their recipe—this was 
their nostrum for saving the West 
Indies! He called upon parliament 
to save the West Indies—to save the 
negroes in the first place, who were 
not only the most numerous, but 
the best entitled, being also our 
fellow-subjects, as well as our fellow 
creatures, and who had a claim upon 
our gratitude—that claim at least 
which honourable minds would the 
most readily admit —of having borne 
with meekness and forbearance the 
ill-treatment of their oppressors, 
when the means of dreadful retalia- 
tion were within their grasp. He 
called on parliament to interpose to 
save the masters of the slaves from 
dangers and calamities among which 
they slumbered. 

He begged the pardon of the 
house for having trespassed so long, 
but he submitted that the question 
was interesting for itself, and still 
more important from the state of so- 
ciety, mixed as it was with blacks 
and whites, where this transaction 
had taken place. It was the bounden 
duty of that house, which it owed 
to all the subjects of his majesty, 
without distinction of colour or 
condition, to mark with its distinct 
disapproval the whole of the pro- 
ceedings on this hateful trial. 

The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman concluded with moving, 
“that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, setting forth 
that the house having taken into 
theiz most serious consideration the 

proceedings 
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ings which had taken place 
on the trial of Mr. John Smith, at 
Demerara, contemplated with the 
most serious alarm the violation of 
law and justice which had then been 
committed: and they did earnestly 
pray, that his majesty would be most 
graciously pleased to give orders for 
such an impartial and humane ad- 
ministration of the law in that co- 
lony, as would secure the nghts not 
only of the negroes, but of the 
planters themselves.”’ 

Mr. Wilmot Horton contended 
that the court was legal, that it 
acted upon the Dutch law, by which 
misprision was a capital offence, 
and that Mr. Smith was clearly 
guilty of misprision. 

Sor J. Mackintosh felt anxious to 
record his opinion upon one of the 
most abominable and disgraceful 
transactions that had ever disgraced 
the history of this country. (Hear.) 
He had anticipated that the honour- 
able gentleman would not succeed 
in making out his charges, and he 
was sorry to inform him that he was 
now convinced his anticipations 
were right. The first charge he had 
brought against the London missi- 
onary society was, that they were 
not philosophers, (a laugh) ; and he 
(Sir J. Mackintosh) was not standing 
there to defend them as in that ca- 

city. 

The honourable and learned 
member, after recapitulating some 
parts of the evidence, the despatches 
of general Murray, &c. to support 
the argument of Mr. Brougham, 
warmly eulogized the character of 
Mr. Austin, whose testimony in fa- 
vour of Mr. Smith had been cited 
by the London missionary society. 
He then proceeded to comment 
upon the extremely incredible cha- 
racter of the evidence furnished by 
the negroes Paris and Jackey espe- 


cially, and of the exaggerated eo. 
louring which Miss Walrand had in. 
fused into her declaration ; and op 
the garbled and partial manner jn 
which the evidence of the court. 
martial had made its a ra 
before the public. What sis heat 
think of persons, who having ac 
quired part of that evidence before 
the confession of those n 
wished to gain with the public the 
whole effect of it without ex posi 
the abominations that lurked be. 
neath it? concealing with the ut- 
most care the whole that was proved 
to be false, and endeavouring to 
make the impression he spoke of 
by reference to the testimony of 
other negroes, as if they had spoken 
the truth in other matters. The ho- 
nourable gentleman said, was it 
likely, and he (sir J. Mackintosh} 
did not believe it was, that Mr. pre. 
sident Wray would have allowed 
this? He had no wish to say a dis- 
respectful word of a — whom 
he had not the honour of even 
personally knowing. He believed 
him to be a most respectable man; 
and he might have been in a mino 
rity, as he (sir J. Mackintosh) trusted 
in God he was, upon almost every 
one of these decisions with respect 
to the testimony of negroes. He 
gave all credit, therefore, to that he 
nourable gentleman’s intentions ip 
this casee— 
** Tollit causa nomen Catouis.”’ 

But as to the result, the evidence 
remained subject to the objections 
he had taken. He quite agreed 
with the honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Horton) that after reading these pe 

rs every honourable member wa 

und to lay his hand upon hs 
heart, and declare his opinion of 
Mr. Smith’s guilt or innocence 
Now, he did lay his hand upon bis 
own heart, as a member —— 
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house, and declared upon his ho- 
nour, or by any other form of adju- 
ration that might be deemed more 
solemn than another, and declared, 
that he believed Mr. Smith to have 
been a most innocent and virtuous 
man, (hear, hear) ; illegally tried, 
and treated in a manner that would 
have disgraced any civilized govern- 
ment, in the case even of the worst 
criminal. (Hear.) 

But he rejoiced that the honour- 
able gentleman had taken on this 
occasion the manly course he had 
adopted in giving to the motion of 
his honourable and learned friend a 
direct negative. (Hear.) This was 
no evasion; no indirect side-wind 
mode of proceeding ; no moving of 
the previous question. Perhaps the 
latter course, under all the circum- 
stances, it would not however have 
been possible to propose. It was 
here admitted that a sentence was 
passed which implied the penalty of 
execution by oak who had no right 
to pass such a sentence ; and ihe, 
if it had been executed, would all of 
them have been involved in the 
guilt of murder. It was impossible 
that an assembly, whose highest 
privileges were of a legislative na- 
ture, and who, following the whole- 
some practice of their forefathers, 
instituted, at the commencement of 
every session, a committee for courts 
of justice,-—it was impossible that 
such an assembly could refuse to 
determine whether an innocent man 
had been legally tried and con- 
demned. The house was, brought 
to a short and convenient issue upon 
this question. It was, whether in 
this court-martial there was a juris- 
diction to try, whether the evidence 
that was admitted was legal and just ; 
and lastly, whether in the evidence 
80 admitted, such as it was, there 
was any proof of the guilt of Smith ? 


Now he conceived that if there was 
any defect of evidence, then Smith 
was a: imprisoned, and the 
house was bound to agree to the 
motion of his honourable and learn- 
ed fmend (Mr. Brougham.) —The 
question after all was, not whe- 
ther Mr. Smith was an imprudent 
man or an enthusiast (a term of so 
vague an import that he must require 
of the honourable gentleman oppo- 
site a definition of it before he could 
oye. proceed to argue upon it.) 
f by an enthusiast was meant a man 
of high moral and religious feeling 
fervent in the performance of his 
duties to God and man—Mr. Smith, 
he should be disposed to think, was 
an enthusiast. Here it was im 

sible that he (sir J. Mackintosh) 
should not observe, and the honour- 
able gentleman would excuse him 
for it, that he had really wasted much 
of the time of the house in reading 
about nine or ten pages of evidence, 
which had really as little to do with 
this case of Mr. Smith, as if it was 
evidence about the gunpowder plot. 
To show the kind of evidence 
which was received on the trial of 

this unfortunate man, he need onl 
mention, that an altercation which 
took place some four or five years 
before between Mr. Smith and a Dr, 
M’Turk, on the subject of the small 
pox, was introduced against him 
on his trial, He asked, why was 
such matter allowed ? Why were 
transactions so remote allowed as 
evidence of matters which occurred 
ears after? Would such evidence 
received in any court of law in 
England ? Would it be tolerated 
in any civilized country in the 
world ? Who wasthis Dr. M’Turk, 
who, having a quarrel with his 
neighbour on a trifling subject, 
comes with the history of that quarrel 
some five years after, and that too at 
a period 
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a penod when that nerghbour is on 
tral for his life? (Hear, hear.) 
Looking to the chivalrous conduct of 
this doctor on the trial he would only 
say, that if he were to adopt ancient 
superstitions, he would not wish to 
sail in the same vessel with him. 
He was indeed a fit descendant of 
his ancestors, and after such conduct 
he trusted that, like them, he would 
be banished from all civilized society. 
(Hear, hear.) Let the house next 
consider the atrocity of allowing 
the private journal of this man to be 
received as evidence aginst him— 
that journal, which was not published, 
which did not appear to have been 
intended for publication, which was 
made secret even from the confidence 
of conjugal affection, and was not 
allowed to be inspected by his wife : 
yet this journal, consisting rather of 
the aspirations of the writer to his 
Creator, than of appeals to any 
created being, this was received in 
evidence against him, and extracts 
from it copied, and handed about the 
court amongst his judges. It was 
even made a subject of severe com- 
ment against the prisoner by the hu- 
mane judge-advocate, that so besotted 
was he in his opinions, so grossly 
unjust, so revolutionary in his notions, 
that he expressed a wish in that 
journal for abolition of slavery itself. 
(Hear, hear.) This thought was 
noted down in the private journal ; 
it was marked as if it had been con- 
fessed as a sin to his Creator. It was 
made a part of the crime of which 
he was accused—that he abhorred 
slavery—a sentiment in which every 

man in society would join. In 
the journal he stated, that the cracks 
of the whip made his heart melt. 
This was the charge against him— 
that he thought, and dared to write 
his thought—that slavery could not 
be mitigated, but must be abolished 


— or if not, that it must die a violen. 
death. (Hear.) It was somethj 
of a similar feeling which produ 
the very general interest which this 
subject had excited in England, Bu 
what was it which was the 1mmediate 
cause of that excitement? It was 
pee by the public press, which 
ad published extracts from the trial 
—not the trial as published by the 
missionary society (for that was out 
only within these few days, and was 
as yet in the hands of few)—but the 
trial published from the official com- 
munications of the government of 
Demerara. It was even by this that 
the honest feelings of Englishmen 
had been excited in such a manner 
as never was known before upon any 
subject not political, As to the 
opinion, that martial law should be 
put in force where the common law 
courts were shut, and the common 
law could not act, he would contend 
that nothing could be more errone- 
ous. It was directly contrary to the 
opinion of Lord Coke and other emi- 
nent men, who held that martial law 
could not generally act where the 
common law was silent. He would 
not fatigue the house by quoting pre- 
cedents, but he could, ward 80 
disposed, quote the opinions of emi- 
nent cn tee Richard II., down- 
wards, to show that this was the prin- 
ciple held with respect to martial 
law. It had been seen that general 
Murray declared, that he ordered the 
trial by martial law, only with the 
view of giving Smith a fair trial; 
but he would maintain, that 
ing to all the received maxims of the 
English government, and even at- 
cording to the precedents known 
the Dutch government, that the 
court martial was illegal, from 
commencement—all its subsequent 
acts were illegal, and if the 
had been put to death by the sem 
tence 
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teace of such a court, every one of 
its members might be made respon- 
sible with their lives for the act. He 
would not expose himself to the 
laughter of honourable members on 
the other side, by quoting the 
opinions of Dutch jurists on this sub- 
ject, but he would say, that, by the 
last institutions of the Dutch gdvern- 
ment, in 1792, it was enacted, that 
military crimes could be tried only 
by acouncil of war, making it, there- 
fore, by clear implication illegal to 
try other cases by such a council. 
Without going further on this point, 
he would now come to another. The 
question here was not whether Smith 
was not sufficiently possessed of that 
alderman-like virtue—discretion— 
that virtue which abounded amongst 
those who were wise in their gener- 
ation and prosperous in life. It was 
not the particular virtue of mission- 
aries, or martyrs, or confessors; but 
without inquiring how far Mr. Smith 
abounded in that virtue, or without 
going into those circumstances of the 


year 1822, which were not in evi- 
dence, he came to the inquiry whe- 
ther he was guilty of a misprision 


of treason. He would, in the first 
place, lay itdown as a position which 
would not be denied by any man of 
education, that no misprision of trea- 
son could exist where no overt act of 
treason had been committed. This 
would not be denied, but then it was 
not proved that Mr. Smith had con- 
cealed a knowledge of any such overt 
act. According to the evidence of 
some of the witnesses, it was stated 
that Mr. Smith must have known 
that some disturbance was to be ex- 
ed, after it was understood that 
Bathurst’s letter had arrived 

and was not published. It was clear 
from the evidence of Jack, that great 
iritation existed in consequence of 
na instructions which had come 

1824, 


trom Europe not having been pub- 
lished, hat was the conduct of 
Mr. Smith when he came to the 
knowledge of this fact? He would 
ask any man, who had read or heard 
of the evidence of Mr. Stuart, whether 
Mr. Smith’s conduct on that occa- 
sion could be construed into a mis- 
prision of treason? He disclosed 
all that had come to his knowledge 
of the existing irritation to Mr. Stuart, 
who was a member of the court of 
policy. What more could be ex- 


— of him? Did not this show 
is intention to be hostile to any 


violent proceeding, and that he had 
no interest in any farther conceal- 
ment? From the evidence of Jack 
respecting the conversations of Mr. 
Hamilton’s mistress, Susanna, who 
it appeared was Jack’s wife, (he, sir 
J. Mackintosh, did not wish to say 
any thing of Jack's family misfor- 
tunes, as he had no wish to hurt his 
feelings—but be this as it might,) it 
appeared that she had, notwithstand- 
ing her connexion with Mr. Hamil- 
ton, frequent correspondence with 
Jack—whether this, from the remem- 
brance of former love, or from con- 
nubial duty, or from friendship, he 
would not say, but it was sworn that 
she informed Jack that Mr Hamilton 
was favourable to the revolt—that he 
had expressed himself certain, that 
if they (the blacks) had sensible 
men amongst them, and could drive 
off the whites, they must succeed ; 
but he (Hamilton) wished them to 
delay a little until he had got in his 
coffee crop, and was off; that he 
pointed out the way in which they 
might break down the bridges, to 
obstruct the progress of the military 
—why then was not Mr. Hamilton 
, for if this account were 

true, he was more guilty than Smith ? 
But he only ment) this circum- 
stance to show the anxiety which ex- 
2D isted 
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isted to get a knowledge of the con- 
tents of the paper which came out 
from Europe. It was stated that 
Jack used his influence with his wife 
to take an opportunity of the ** mo//ia 
tempora fandi” with her friend (Mr. 
Hamilton) in order to induce him to 
inform her as to the contents of this 
paper. ‘These facts showed the im- 
tation which the non-publication of 
this paper had excited. This was 
known to Mr. Smith, and by him 
communicated to some members of 
the court of policy ; and so anxious 
was he to allay the irritation in this 
respect, that he offered his services, 
and expressed a hope that he could 
allay that irritation, if he were allow- 
ed to state the contents of the paper 
to the people. Where, he would ask, 
was the misprision of treason in this 
transaction ? He would now come 
to the transactions of the 17th of 
August; and what had been proved 
on that subject? Why, there were 
the confessions of two negroes sur- 
rounded by the skeletons of their 
brethren hanging in chains; in the 
daily habit of listening to the lashes 
inflicted (in some instances) to the 
number of 1,000 on some of them, 
or witnessing the sufferings of others 
condemned to hard labour for life. 
What reliance, he would ask, could 
be placed on the evidence of such 
men, affected as their minds must 
have been by the fears which such 
scenes were calculated to excite ? 
And more particularly he would ask, 
what reliance could be placed on their 
construction of words delivered in a 
language of the niceties of which 
they were ignorant, and where the 
slightest shade of difference in the 
words might alter the meaning of the 
whole ? No judge, he would venture 
to assert, who knew and practised 
the law as it ought to be understood, 
would have convicted any man upon 
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the construction of words by two 
persons who were but imperfectly ate 
quainted with the language in which 
those words were uttered. But what 
did these two witnesses state of this 
conversation—that Smith had at first 
attempted to dissuade his hearers 
from engaging in any revolt, and 
then pointed out, that if they made 
such an attempt, the soldiers would 
put them down—that if they (the 
negroes) drove the planters to town, 
the soldiers would drive them (the 
negroes) back, and put them down, 
What other arguments could he have 
used? It was clear, that his dissua- 
sion had had for a long time an ef. 
fect upon Quamina, and, knowi 
this, was it not natural that he should 
point out in the strongest light the 
dangers to which they would be ex- 
posed by any revolt? The honour. 
able and learned gentleman then 
went on to contend, that nothing 
could be a more unnatural perversion 
of the meaning of another than that 
by which the judge advocate had de- 
scribed Mr. Smith’s text about the 
destruction of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, which was assumed as a proof 
of his disposition to rebellion. He 
would now come to the treatment 
which Mr. Smith had received dur- 
ing his confinement, to show the 
feeling which was evinced towards 
him throughout the proceedings. kt 
appeared, that while in his pnson, 
and suffering under severe indispo 
sition, the sentinels had orders to 
come every two hours and ask himif 
he were awake. Mrs. Smith (than 
whom a more excellent woman, o 
more fit companion to join in 
arduous labours in which her hus 
band was engaged, did not exist) had 
told him (sir. J. Mackintosh) that on 
some occasions the sentinels 

by compassion for his situation, come 
and be content with looking re 
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husband without calling and disturb- 
ing him. He was thus confined in 
a close and dismal prison, at a time 
too when the thermometer stood at 
83 inthe shade. (Hear.) From the 
statement of Mrs. Smith it appeared, 
that for a considerable time after her 
husband's imprisonment, he had not 
one except herself to come near him 
—no medical man—no legal adviser 
_—not one to offer comfort or conso- 
lation to a man on his death-bed in 
adungeon ; and the first person who 
did come approached with a denun- 
ciation of guilt anda threat of death. 
Wasthis, he would ask, proper treat- 
ment for a man so situated? It was 
also to be remarked, that Mrs. Smith 
was allowed to visit her husband on!y 
for one hour in each day, and this 
restriction continued until after the 
sailing of the packet for England, 
It was then taken off, and she was 
allowed to visit him as often as she 
eased. Could this arrangement, 
e asked, be accidental ? Or was it 
not rather as if intended to restrict 
the facility of immediate communi- 
cation with this country? When, 
at last, the unfortunate man sunk 
under the ettects of disease, increased, 
if not produced, by the sufferings he 
had endured, his afticted widow, 
with a natural feeling, which would 
be revered even in savage life, asked 
to be allowed to attend the remains 
of her husband to the grave. This 
was refused. The fr woman sub- 
mitted to this additional infliction 
with silent resignation, but Mrs. 
Elliott, a friend who attended her on 
the sad occasion, and who not bein 
80 overpowered with her own wicks 
ato be insensible to such matters, 
asked whether it was possible that 
general Murray could refuse a poor 
widow the humble request of attend- 


ing the body of her husband to the 
grave? The answer which she re- 


ceived from the officer was, that the 
= orders were positive. The 
y was carried out by two negroes, 
and followed only by a negro boy, 
This happened at two o'clock, and at 
four the desolate widow and her friend 
did visit the grave of Mr. Smith, and 
enjoyed, in defiance of the orders of 
the governor of Demerara, that sad 
consolation from which they had 
been prohibited. An incident after- 
wards occurred which he felt it 
necessary to mention here. Two 
mulattoes of Mr. Smith's congrega- 
tion, one of whom was a bricklayer 
and the other a carpenter, were de- 
sirous to pay to their deceased pastor 
a mark of their gratitude, by pro- 
tecting his grave from the accidents 
to which it was likely to be exposed, 
and that 
—--Even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
Might claian the passing tribute of a sigh. 

But even this pious purpose was 
defeated, for his honour, the gover- 
nor of Demerara, directed that the 
bricks which had been placed over 
the missionary’s grave should be torn 
up, and that the rail which enclosed 
it should be broken down, leavin 
the remains to be devoured by wil 
beasts. Servetur ad imum qualis ab 
incepto processit, (Loud cheering.) 
Shortly after this, a general meeting 
was held, at which nine persons were 
present, whose names had the prefix 
of “ honourable,’’ and who he there- 
fore supposed were members of the 
court of justice in the colony. At 
this meeting certain resolutions were 

He would not notice those 
which characterized the persons in 
England who were most zealous in 
the noble endeavour to ameliorate 
the conditioa of the slaves as in- 
cendiaries and murderers, at whose 
head they placed his venerable friend 


(Mr, 
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(Mr Wilbertorce ;) all he should say 
of such resolutions would be, that 
he was content for himself to be in- 
cluded in any description of persons 
at whose head that venerable cham- 
ion of humanity was to be found. 
rhe meeting, however, went further, 
and published a declaration of in- 
dependence, by which they asserted 
that the court of policy was the pro- 
per legislative tibunal of Demerara, 
and denied the authority of the par- 
lament of England to make laws, by 
which they should be governed. 
They founded this nght upon an 
article in a capitulation signed by 
certain British othcers during the last 
war. He did not intend to pause 
upon this, because it was done in 
such utter ignorance of the tenour 
and effect of that capitulation, that it 
hardly deserved to be mentioned, ex- 
cepting for this purpose—that done, 
as it was, 18 days after the death of 
Mr. Smith, it showed the temper of 
the colony, and would explain a per- 
verseness and vindictiveness which 
might otherwise seem incredible. 
** Nature explained, no prodigy remains 
The same assembly at the same 
time, 18 days after their consigning 
Mr. Smith to a dungeon, had accele- 
rated, if it did not cause his death, 
ssed a censure, in which they 
coupled two names which had never 
before been joined—the London mis- 
sionary society and Lord Bathurst. 
They denounced as unjust their in- 
terference in the course of justice, 
and complained of the attempt which 
had been made to rescue Mr. Smith 
from their power, as if that unhappy 
man’s death had not satiated their 
vengeance. ‘They were not content 
that he had died in a dungeon ; they 
would have had him yield up his life 
on a gallows. (Hear.) They were 
not satisfied with his life, unless they 
had also the gratification of fixing a 


legal brand on his memory, and 
stigmatizing him beyond the grave, 
They wished that his skeleton should 
whiten in the air, and show like a 
beacon on the coast of Demerara, to 
deter every courageous preacher of 
the gospel from attempting in future 
to enlighten the ignorance of the 
slaves. (Loud and continued cheer. 
ing.) 

After a few observations from Mr. 
Scarlett, the debate was postponed, 
and the house adjourned. 

House oF Commons, June 9.— 
Mr. Hume moved for a return of the 
number of persons charged with 
criminal offences committed to pn- 
son on summary process in the dif- 
ferent counties of England and Wales 
during the years of 1822 and 1823, 
Also for a return of the number of 
commitments to prison in Scotland 
for the last fourteen years, together 
with the number of convictions upon 
those commitments, and for similar 
returns with regard to Ireland. 

Mr. Peel said, that he should take 
that opportunity of making a few 
remarks upon an observation which 


had fallen some time ago from the- 


honourable member for Aberdeen. 
That honourable member had con- 
trasted the number of commitments 
for seven years after 1810, with the 
number of commitments for the last 
seven years ; and from that contrast 
had come to the conclusion that in 
the last seven years there had been 
a great increase of crime in the 
country. He had stated that the 
number of commitments from the 
year 1810 to the year 1817 was 
forty-seven thousand, nine hundred 
and fifty, and from the year 1817 te 
the year 1824 was ninety-three thou 
sand and upwards. Now, though 


this was a melancholy fact, it wa 
still some consolation to find, that 
since the year 1819 there had bees 
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a great decrease of crime, notwith- 
standing there had also been in the 
same time a great imcrease in the 

viation. The number of com- 
mitments for the last five years were 
as follows:—For 1819, fourteen 
thousand, two hundred and twenty- 
four; for 1820, thirteen thousand 
seven hundred and ten; for 1821, 
thirteen thousand, one hundred and 
fifteen; for 1822, twelve thousand, 
two hundred and forty-one ; for 1823, 
twelve thousand, two hundred and 
sixtv-three. So that there had been 
a decrease of two thousand in the 
year in the interval since the year 
1819. He reminded the house, that 
upto the year 1815 we were in a 
state of war, and that since that time 
we had fortunately been in a state of 
peace. Now, in comparing the 
number of commitments during dif- 
ferent periods of peace with the hum- 
ber of commitments during similar- 
ly extended periods of war, he had 
invariably found, not only that the 
number of commitments, but also 


that the number of capital executions, 
was much greater in time of peace 
than in time of war. The right ho- 
nourable secretary proc ed to 
prove this assertion by a detail of 


figures. He mentioned these facts 
in order that it might not be supposed 
that the increase of crime was so sur- 
prisingly great as the honourable 
member had inferred it to be from 
the documents which he had read to 
the house. 

The returns moved for were then 
ordered to be laid on the table of the 
house. 

IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 

June 10.—Mr. Hume proceeded 
to examine the law of the subject at 
some length, then to point out some 
of the evils of the system of impress- 
ment, and among others stated, that 


though very many improvements had 
been made in the condition of the 
seamen of the royal navy towards the 
close of the war, yet that even then 
the desertions from our ships were 
very numerous. In a very excellent 
pamphlet written on this subject by 
captain Marryatt, the danger and in- 
ethcacy of the system of impress- 
ment were clearly pointed out. He 
stated, that he was appointed to the 
Newcastle in 1814; that while he 
was on board, some of the men, in 
view of the sentinels, and in pre- 
sence of their officers, got down the 
ship's side, took possession of one of 
her boats, and though they were fired 
at with ball-cartridge, they succeed- 
ed in gaining the shore and effecting 
their escape. From every opportu- 
nity which he had of judging, he 
observed that this disposition to de- 
sert did not arise from the dislike of 
the treatment by their officers, but 
from their natural abhorrence of com- 
pulsory service. Captain Marryatt 
also stated, that when the Newcastle 
was in chase of the American ship, 
the Constitution, she had one hundred 
men less than her regular comple- 
ment. How should these things 
happen, if there was not something 
bad in our naval system? We had 
plenty of admirals and captains, and 
lieutenants and midshipmen, and 
other officers, and plenty more ready 
and anxious to fill those situations. 
There was no deficiency of men in 
the army; men were easily had 
when they were wanted. In short, 
men were found willing to engage in 
any occupation in life; but the royal 
navy there was a general repugnance 
on the part of seamen; and this 
would appear the more remarkable, 
when it was recollected that the sea- 
men in the British navy enjoyed many 
advaniages which were not possessed 


by 
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by those in the merchant service. In 
case of illness, they had hospitals on 
shore, where every attention was paid 
to them as long as they were sick, and 
their pay was continued. They were 
provided for when disabled; and yet, 
notwithstanding those advantages, 
which the merchant-seamen did not 
enjoy, it was well known that sea- 
men were ready to mutilate them- 
selves, nay, even to risk the sacrifice 
of their lives, rather than enter the 
royal navy. How so strong and so 
general a repugnance to the service 
should exist, was a question which 
deserved solution. 

He would contend that it arose 
from the original force by which they 
were brought into the service: and 
by the constant state of coercion and 
restraint in which they were kept 
while they continued—that con- 
tinuance, too, being for an indefinite 
period. These, and these alone, 
were the causes; and the house 
would not do justice to themselves, 
or their country, if they refused the 
inquiry which he should propose. 
If, in that inquiry, the absolute and 
unavoidable necessity of the practice 
could be proved, why then a great 
good would be done ; but if it could 
be shown that the evil might ke al- 
together avoided, surely no man 
would contend that it ought to be 
continued. He had mentioned that 
seamen of the royal navy possessed 
many advantages not enjoyed by 
merchants seamen. He would now 
mention some of the disadvantages 
under which they laboured, and 
which, m addition to the forced ser- 
vice in the first mstance, created such 
a repugnance to our ships of war. 
In the first place he would mention 
the irregular mode of payment to our 
sailors. He would admit that acon- 
siderable improvement had been ef- 
fected in this respect by lord Melville, 


by what was called “ the allotment 
act ;’’ but that the system was far 
from being perfect would appear from 
this,—that in many instances, five, 
six, and seven years, and in other 
ten, twelve, and fourteen years, were 
allowed to pass over before a seaman 
was paid his wages in full. In the 
interim he received only an occa. 
sional small pittance, which did not 
serve his wants for the time being. 
Was it possible that men who had 
earned their money with so much 
labour should be satisfied with such 
a system? He might here mention 
the small amount of the seaman’s 
y on board a king’s ship. In the 
time of William III., the pay of the 
seamen was 24s. per month. — It was 
at present not more than 32s. How 
could they be satisfied with such pay, 
when they found that men in the 
merchant service obtained 3/., 5d, 
and 7/., and sometimes as high as 
11/. per month, Let the house look 
to the condition of the American 
navy. There there was no impress 
ment—America, the only nation 
which could attempt to rival us on 
sea, had no impressment of sailors; 
and if they could man their navy 
efficiently without that practice, why 
might not we? If we should here- 
after meet America in hostility on the 
seas, we could not meet them on 
equal terms, because we should have 
only the forced labours of slaves to 
oppose to the spontaneous exertions 
of freemen: for he would ask m 
what other light could the impressed 
seaman, whose person was forcibly 
dragged on board in the first instance, 
and afterwards detained against his 
will, be viewed than as a slave? 
he were forcibly torn from the bosom 
of his family, or prevented from re- 
joining them after an absence of 
years, and obliged to enter mto 4 
service where he might be detained 
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against his will for the rest of his 
fe, mn what respect was his condi- 
tion different from that of the galley- 
slave? Was there not in both in- 
stances the same violation of personal 
liberty? Then with respect to the 
Anterican seamen, they were much 
better paid, and the pay was given 
without those long delays which so 
frequently intervened between the 
earning and receipt of his wages by 
the British seaman. 

The next objection to our present 
naval system was the indefinite length 
of service. The house had heard 
much of the cruelties inflicted upon 
black men, in being torn from their 
families, and forced to labour for 
their lives ; but why not apply the 
same reasoning to white men and 
British subjects, who were forced 
from their country and friends by the 
violence of the press-gang? The 
gallant admiral (sir George Cock- 
burn} seemed to dissent from this; 
but he would not take his opinion on 
the subject. He would rather take 
the opinion of those who had felt the 
evils which he now pointed out. He 
had seen seamen, who after three or 
four years, and often a longer ab- 
sence from their country, were re- 
turning to enjoy their hard-earnings, 
before they could reach the shore, 
a man-of-war's boat came alongside, 
and tore them away ; and without a 
moment's rest they were obliged to 
commence a new service, which was 
perhaps to end only with their lives. 
Was this, he would ask, a system 
which ought to be allowed to con- 
tinue, if it were possible to provide 
aremedy ? and was not the neces- 
sity of attempting some remedy a 
reason why the house should proceed 
tothe inquiry? (Hear.) 

Another objection to the present 
system was the restraint placed upon 
the men going on shore. This, 


however, was an evil which arose 
almost necessarily out of the system 
of impressment. It was natural that 
if the cage were opened, the bird 
would fly away. It was the system 
which was the cause of this disposi- 
tion to desert. Great coercion, and 
that alone, produced this evil, which 
was very little known in the Ameri- 
can service. The great error lay in 
the method of treating the sailors by 
those placed in command over them. 
Sailors were like other men, and 
their conduct would be affected by 
the manner in which they were 
treated. He had seen sailors on 
board ships, and he found them pos- 
sessed of as good qualities as other 
men. The discontent in king's ships 
arose from their treatment. Letany 
man imagine himself for a moment 
in a similar situation, and he might 
then judge of what his feelings would 
be under similar restraint. Another 
evil of the present system arose from 
the mode of punishment. This he 
was aware was a delicate subject, but 
he could not avoid saying a few 
words upon it. He would assert 
that the whole maritime code stood 
in need of improvement. The prac- 
tice of giving punishment at the dis- 
cretion of courts-martial was a bad 
one; but there was one which was 
still worse—that of punishing at the 
discretion or whim of the officers, 
without any court-martial whatever. 
He would appeal to the government 
on this subject, and ask, whether 
after the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the black slaves with respect 
to punishment, they would not make 
some exertion to remedy the evils of 
the white slaves? (Hear, hear.) 

He would repeat the phrase, and he 
would prove its correctness. Mi- 
nisters had published a sort of decree 
with respect to the future punish- 
ment of West India slaves, which 

was 
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was commonly called ‘“ lord Ba- 
thurst’s letter.” In that letter it 
was directed that no slave should be 
punished until the day after the of- 
fence was committed; and that if 
more than three lashes were inflicted, 
three persons should be present to 
witness the punishment; and also 
that all such punishment should be 
registered in a book kept for that 
purpose. Why not allow the same 
mndulgence to the British seamen ? 
According to the present practice of 
the navy, a sailor might receive one, 
two, or three dozen lashes without 
any trial or inquiry into the cause, 
and solely at the whim of his officer. 
This was a practice which should not 
be allowed. He would admit that 
exceptions might be made of pu- 
nishments in the face of an ememy, 
for these were unavoidable in many 
cases as long as martial-law con- 
tinued. He would now mention a 
few instances of unnecessary punish- 
ments, and would contend that cor- 
poral punishments might be dis- 
pensed with altogether, and that with 
advantage to the service. He knew 
well that corporal punishment was 
defended by many able writers ; but 
some of the best and most humane 
men in the service had declared it to 
be unnecessary. 

He would give credit to the ad- 
miralty for their recent regulation— 
that all punishments on board ships 
should be registered. This, no doubt, 
would be a great check on many 
officers; but, as long as man was 
man, he would, if trusted with such 
absolute power as officers in the navy 

» he would be likely to 
abuse it. The honourable member 
now proceeded to mention some in- 
stances of unnecessary severity to- 
wards seamen : the first was—in the 
Despatch, the captain of which was 
superseded on hie arrival in port, in 


consequence of the severity with 
which he treated his men. It ap. 
peared that there was scarcely a man 
in the ship whom he had not pu 
nished. The next instance was men- 
tioned in a letter, which he (Mr, 
Hume) had received from a person 
who offered himself to be examined 
on this subject. He stated, that he 
had been a carpenter On board an 
Indiaman, and that he had been press- 
ed on board the Lzon, 64, captain 
Rolle. The captain had two flogging 
days in the week, Thursday and 
Saturday, besides extra days; and 
on those days, after sermon and 
prayers, the articles of war were 
read, and the men ordered up to be 
Hogged. Some of the parties were 
guilty of the offences for which they 
were punished, and others not, or 
only guilty of minor offences, such 
as having a dirty shirt among their 
clothes; but no matter what the 
offence was, the punishment was the 
same. Even if a man had several 
clean shirts in his chest, yet he was 
subject to punishment for having one 
dirty one. In ‘* James's Naval His- 
tory,’’ when speaking of the mutiny 
on board the Hermione, and of her 
having been taken into Bordeaux by 
the crew, it is added, ** Truth compels 
us to add, that the conduct of the 
captain to the crew was not accordant 
with humanity.”” He had heard of 
instances where officers had been 
suspended for cruel treatment of 
their crews; but such punishment 
were mere farces, when the suspen- 
sion was only for a short time, and 
they were again restored. He should 
much wish that a return of the num- 
ber of officers so suspended, and 
again restored, were laid before the 
house. 

The honourable member then pr 
ceeded to cite instances = ~ 
where co ishment 

aman altogether 
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altogether discontinued, and to show, 
that in no ships of the navy was 
there more strict discipline observed. 
Among other instances, he men- 
tioned that of the Dictator, 64, cap- 
tain James Stuart. In that vessel, 
the captain, during a voyage, had 
ordered men to receive one, two, and 
in some instances three dozen lashes ; 
but finding that such punishment 
was ineffectual, he had recourse to 
the substitution of solitary confine- 
ment for three days. conse- 
quence was, that in a short time the 
necessity for any punishment ceased 
to exist, and the ship became one of 
the most orderly in the service. He 
could mention many other instances 
to show that in those ships were the 
least severity was resorted to, there 
the best discipline was observed. 
He went on to say, that he really 
thought it unfortunate there should 
be so many young captains im the 
navy; for, for his own part, he 
should be sorry to place many hun- 
dreds of his countrymen under a man 
who had not seen thirty winters over 
his head; because, even on account 
of his age, it was almost impossible 
he should have undergone that long 
and painful discipline which alone 
could form a good sailor. It might 
be matter well worthy’of the house's 
consideration, whether the conferring 
the command of ships upon young 
and inexperienced men was not an 
objectionable practice, and one that 
should be inquired into. He had it 
from seamen themselves, that such 
was the notion they entertained upon 
the subject, that if upon inquiring 
who had the command of the ship 
in hand, aboard which they had 
perhaps proposed to enter, they were 
told * captain such a one,” being 
one of these young captains, it was a 
common reply with them—* Oh, 
then, we will not trust our backs 


with him.” (A laugh.) The house 
might be assured, that every thing 
wich he (Mr. Hume) had tated, he 
possessed the means of perfectly sub- 
stantiating. But he now came to 
the worst part of all these grievances, 
and that which formed the principal 
object of is intended motion—he 
meant, the existmg system of im- 
pressment. (Hear, hear.) 

Every body at all connected with 
naval affairs, or acquainted even with 
our seaports, must know the nature 
of that system but too well: and 
must be aware that the mode in which 
that system of press-gangs was con- 
ducted, was one repugnant to every 
principle of freedom. Into the de- 
tails of this revolting subject, it must 
be, therefore, almost unn 
for him (Mr. Hume) to enter; but 
he would premise what he had to 
say upon the matter, by maintaining 
that to bring men aboard ship to un- 
dergo continual dangers and hard- 
ships, and to fight the battles of their 
country, by a system of violence and 
coercion, was not to be endured. 
(Hear, hear.) 

He was afraid he had already tres- 
passed upon the patience of the house 
too largely, but it would have been 
impossible for him to render his view 
upon the subject intelligible, with- 
out stating all these various prin- 
ciples with some degree of dis- 
tinctness ; and taking them together, 
he trusted that the house would con- 
sider it to be practicable to supply 
the service with volunteers in of 
seamen brought together, upon coer- 
cion. Another and most important 
consideration was, the situation in 
which this country would stand, sup- 
posing the present system of impress- 
ment were to be continued, with 

to America, in the event of a 
war. (Hear.) Upon that he would 
say a word or two presently. As - 
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the captains of our navy, he thought 
there was no great necessity for 
giving any additional encouragement 
to othcers of that class, and there 

was already quite enough of them in 
the service, without mcreasing their 
number, But the present mode of 
distributing prize-money, and the 
custom of giving to the captains of 
king's ships all the profit upon con- 
veying specie and jewels, were two 
matters, the existing condition of 
which was a subject of great uneasi- 
ness and complaint to the general 
body of our seamen. (Hear.) What 
could the house think was the feel- 
ing that must be entertained by men 
who were dragged to a service, the 
duties of which they might be un- 
willing to fulfil, in respect of a prize 
distribution, the shares of which were 
regulated in the following proportion 
—a captain, three-eighths; lieute- 
nants and masters, one-eighth ; war- 
rant-ofticers, one-eighth ; petty-oth- 
cers, one-eighth; (leaving to the 
private men, two-eighths.) So that 
if the house supposed the case of a 
ship, with a crew of four hundred and 
fifty men, having capturedan enemy's 
vessel, worth 1,000/., the capti un of 
the king’s ship would receive, in 
distribution, for his own share, 3754; 
while the whole of the seamen, the 
crew of four hundred and fifty, would 
altogether receive only 250/. (Hear, 
hear.) 

In respect, therefore, of what he 
had already said, about the propriety 
of increasing their pay, he would 
propose to add some provision for 

utting the common seamen on a 

tter footing as to their shares in 
distribution of prize-money: for 
could it be considered fair, or just, 
or proper, that one officer, for his 
own portion, should receive a sum 
half as much again as that which 
would be the portion of the whole 


four hundred and fifty men he com. 
manded ? (Hear, hear.) As to the 
profits of captains and commanders 
upon the conveyance of plate, and 
specie, and jewels, he really thought 
it a very bad principle to pay cap. 
tains of king’s ships for such a ser. 
vice at all, where the articles were 
public property. If, on the other 
hand, the property or money be. 
longed to merchants, it might be 
proper enough to allow captains 
some commission, seeing that it 
could be transported much more 
safely, and at a cheaper rate than it 
could be in merchant ships ; but 
why the public should pay their own 
servants, for such a duty, by this ad. 
ditional remuneration, he could not 
at all understand. But he now came 
to a question of vast importance; 
and that was, how should we stand 
in case of hostilities with any state of 
Europe ? a case in which America 
could, under scarcely any circum. 
stances, be left out of the question. 
For it was notorious that the right 
which we had always claimed, and 
had never given up—the nght of 
search—exercised as it had so often 
been, upon American vessels for the 
discovery of British seamen, was 
the principle cause of our late war 
with the United States. He felt, 
therefore, no hesitation in sayt 
that our system of impressment ‘had 
been the principle cause of that war, 
owing to the search which British 
cruisers had repeatedly made for 
deserted seamen, many of whom 
were Americans by birth. 

The American war had cost us, it 
was computed, not less than ninety- 
six million pounds of money; and 
and if we had not had such a system 
of impressment, we should have had 
neither such a war to sustain, nor 
such a charge to pay. In the re 
corded message of the president t 
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Congress, this right of search, so 
exercised, stood No. 1 among the 
causes of disagreement between 
America and Great Britain. For if 
this system of impressment were to 
be continued, he knew not how the 
navy could continuetosubsist. (Hear.) 
The same lamentable effects would 
be again experienced that have been 
found to result from it at the breaking 
out of the late war, when our seamen, 
to avoid its oppressions and its press- 
gangs, tied in every direction to seek 
a refuge in America, in Holland, in 
every country where they could 
imagine themselves safe out of its 
reach. Under these circumstances, he 
must be allowed to contend, that 
what he was for submitting to the 
consideration of parliament, was a 
question of great national import- 
ance ; and that he had already shown 
there existed ample grounds for going 
into the inquiry he proposed. Let 
the house look to the practice which 
obtamed in America. There there 
was no system of compulsory im- 
pressment—every man who served 
on board the ships of the republic 
was a volunteer—proper bounties 
were allowed to the seamen, and they 
were entered for only a limited term 
of service. 

If the house considered the various 
principles which he had submitted 
it would be most desirable to sanction 
and establish—the number of men 
to be employed—the making the 
remuneration In money more equiva- 
lent to the services to be performed 
—the granting to the seamen such 
privileges arising from their services 
as might be commensurate with its 
dangers and its duration, he had no 
doubt they would concur with him 
in thinking that the effect of putting 
those principles-in action would be 
to provide the country with a navy, 
manned most effectively, but without 
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ditficulty, by volunteers instead of 
impressed seamen. (Hear.) By these 
means, too, the whole scheme of 
press-gangs, guard-ships, and prison- 
ships, would be removed, and with 
it the expense of that establishment 
which was now found necessary in 
guarding the men who were im- 
pressed - -an establishment — 
of 3,000 persons, and of whic 
alone the expense had amounted, 
during the war, to between 300,000/. 
and 400,0002 and 400,000/ and 
500,000/. per annum. (Hear.) Upon 
the grounds he had stated he really 
thought no honourable gentleman, 
however disposed he might be to vote 
against the motion, could, in honour 
or justice, refuse to vote for such an 
inquiry as a committee might tnsti- 
tute, provided he were of opinion 
that the present system did require 
some alteration. He (Mr. Hume) 
was most anxious that such a com- 
mittee should be appointed; but at 
present asked only that honourable 
gentlemen would pledge themselves 
to such a measure in the ensuing 
sessions of parliament. He would 
conclude by moving as a resolution, 
‘* That this house, being well aware 
of the difficulty of manning the navy 
in atime of war, and of the evils of 
forcibly impressing men for that 
purpose; and considering that a 
time of profound peace will best ad- 
mit of the fullest and fairest exami- 
nation of that most important sub- 
ject, will early in the next sessions 
of parliament, take that subject into 
their most serious consideration, with 
a view to the adoption of such re- 
gulations as may prevent those evils 
in future, consistently with the effi- 
ciency of the navy, and the best in- 
terests of the country.” (Hear.) 
Sir George Cockburn said, there 
was one clear reason why as he 
thought, this power of impressment 


could 
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could never be parted with—the 
country could never have a sufficient 
number of men to man both the 
navy and the merchant service, un- 
less the same number of men were 
maintained in time of peace as in 
war. It was quite clear that at the 
conclusion of a war, when 100,000 
seamen were brought into our ports 
and paid off, there could be little or 
no employment for them, and they 
would disperse in every direction. 
But supposing they got employment 
of a different sort, what would be the 
consequence ? He appealed to all 
his gallant naval friends who heard 
him, to say whether the trade of a 
seaman, like every other trade, did 
not require constant employment to 
keep him effective. Even if they 
were all kept in a barrack together 
on shore, the effect would still be the 
same, not to mention the enormous 
expense the country would be put to. 
The fact was, however, that our ports 
were full of merchantmen, manned 
(no thanks to the honourable mem- 
ber for Aberdeen) from the full war 
complement of our navy. What 
then, would be the state of the 
country at the breaking out of a 
war >—these men could be all got at 
and made available; for our mer- 
chantmen were full of them. But, 
on the other hand, in war, our navy 
took charge of the merchantmen ; 
and for a merchant ship, landsmen, 
old invalids, and ordinary seamen 
would suffice: therefore, though it 
could not be denied that the system 
was liable to objection, yet it must 
be allowed that it worked well, and 
that no difficulty was experienced, 
except that which arose from taking 
the men by force instead of receiving 
them as volunteers. Without this 
system had been ascertained to be 
tolerably effective, could any one 
suppose that in the state im which 


Europe was even only a year ago, 
our men of war could have remained 
quiet in their harbours? Before, 
however, volunteers could have been 
got, our naval force must have been 
enlarged to such an extent as would 
have enabled it to cope with the 
navy of France at least; as it was, 
however, our ships remained quietly 
in port, without any additional ex. 
pense whatever to the country, and 
yet a sufficient number of hands 
might at any time have been got out 
of our merchantmen in any corner 
of Europe. (Hear, hear.) He did 
not know whether the honourable 
member for Aberdeen was aware that 
seamen were impressed in time of 
war only, and not in time of peace. It 
was only in cases of emergency, as at 
the breaking out of a war, that the 
wip of impressment was exercised, 
he very-preamble of the press 
warrant recited this emergency. Now 
the house would be good enough to 
recollect that during the whole of 
the war we had a larger commerce 
than even during the peace, for we 
had in our own hands the commerce 
of the whole world. But the honour- 
able gentleman had talked a great 
deal about the superior manning, 
and the superior facilities of manning 
the American navy. Why it must 
be obvious that to man our navy, 
which had the whole of our vast 
commerce to take care of, and which 
was enlarged toa force of 800 vessels 
of war in service, was a much more 
difficult thing to do than to man 
half a dozen American frigates. Yet 
this increased difficulty of manning 
our ships was brought by the ho- 
nourable gentleman as an argument 
against the service generally, to 
which he (sir G. Cockburn) had the 
honour to belong, and for the cha- 
racter and reputation of which be 
might be allowed to say he felt the 
deepest 
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deepest interest. — (Hear.) It was 
not to be denied, indeed, that occa- 
sionally during the war, such a dith- 
culty did occur; but after the peace 
the ditticulty had gone ail the other 
way. He (sir G. Cockburn) had 
received a letter, for example, very 
recently from a friend of his on board 
an East Indiaman. The letter stated 
that the Indiaman had been lying at 
anchor for six weeks, unable to pro- 
ceed because of the number of her 
hands who had deserted into a man 
of war. (Hear.) Indeed the ad- 
miralty—perhaps going beyond what 
they were strictly authorised to do— 
had found it necessary, owing to re- 
peated complaints of the same evil, 
to issue orders to commanders on 
foreign stations not to take on board 
hands who offered themselves out of 
merchantmen. 

Now the honourable gentleman 
had rather unfairly imputed to the 
British navy this defect---that the 
seamen were very prone to desertion ; 
and this disposition the honourable 
gentleman attributed to the effect of 
our impressment system. He had 
then contrasted the case of the 
American navy, contending that be- 
cause their seamen were volunteers, 
they were to be trusted, and never 
deserted. It was but a very little 
while ago that he (sir G. Cockburn) 
had received a letter from a com- 
manding oftticer on the Mediterranean 
station, in which the officer wrote to 
this effect---* 1 am now lying along- 
side an American 74. My men go 
ashore by themselves in divisions 
every day, and return always when 
their leave is out. Her men never 
go ashore without a guard over them 
to prevent them from deserting ; and 
they are constantly applying to be 
taken on board us as seamen.” (Hear, 
hear.) The honourable gentleman 


thought that one of the greatest de- 
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fects of the service was the power 
given to captains to punish wrong 
doers. Here, again, he (sir G. Cock- 
burn) conceived the power to be ab- 
solutely necessary; admitting that 
those ships wherein it was least ex- 
erted were generally the best ma- 
naged and the best regulated. (Hear.) 
But let the house picture to them- 
selves the case of a few officers---say 
eight or ten---perhaps strangers to the 
ship and crew, coming on board aship 
of the line with a crew of 800 men, 
whom they were destined to com- 
mand, and about to sail to the most 
distant latitudes. It was known that 
even by the statute the very dregs of 
the people, the worst criminals even, 
were not unfrequently sent on board 
ships ; and could it doubted that 
over such a crew, and under such 
circumstances, it was necessary to 
invest the commander with the power 
of punishment, calculated to strike a 
momentary terror, and to repress the 
dangerous disturbances that would 
be so likely to arise at a vast distance 
from their home, among a multitude 
of men removed from the more im- 
mediate contemplation of the laws 
and tribunals of their country ? 
While he was for preserving this 
power, he was for using it as seldom 
as possible. The very knowledge, 
however, that it was possessed might 
often deter men who were ill-dis- 

sed from the commission of vio- 
aie or from other misconduct.— 
The honourable gentleman had sug- 
gested that there should he some 
alteration in the mode of paying ships 
on foreign stations; and when sai- 
lors had been long abroad in them, 
it was certainly desirable that they 
should be furnished with a part of 
the monies due tothem. But it was 
not to be forgotten, that much had 
been already done towards this end. 
By the allotment system, the sailor 
could 
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could leave half his pay to be taken 
up by his family at home: while at 
sea he had his victuals as much as 
he wanted, his wine, his clothing, 
and all necessaries; and when he 
was ill, he had every medical atten- 
tion, so that he could only want 
money for a * frolic,’ as it was call- 
ed, on shore ; and a very natural wish 
on his part it was. But it was not 
to be denied that if this was an ad- 
vantage, that the seaman could leave 
valf his pay, it was equally agreeable 
to him that on his return from a long 
cruise, he could receive the other 
half all at once: for it was well 
known that a sailor at all times liked 
to have plenty, or a “whack” of 
money, when he came home to en- 
joy Iumself. Without holding these 
up, however, as temptations to a ser- 
vice which required nothing of the 
sort, he (sir G. Cockburn) would 
maintain, from his own information 
and experience, that generally speak- 
ing, service on board an English 
man of war, was the most popular 
service in the world. The statements 
which the house had heard from the 
honourable gentleman were very 
much exaggerated; and at this mo- 
ment British seamen were particu- 
larly disposed to be contented, par- 
ticularly since they had received 
from the liberality of parliament that 
boon in the * long service pension,”’ 
which would do them more good, 
and effect for the service a far more 

rmanent benefit, than all the 
Roseile gentleman's speeches. 
(A laugh.) Every sailor, after 14 
years service, unless he deserted, was 
now entitled toa pension for life ; and 
after 20 years service, not only to a 
considerable increased pension, but 
to demand his discharge, the admi- 
ralty having steadily refused to en- 
tertain the very numerous applica- 
tion that had been made by seamen 
who had deserted, and wished to avail 


themselves of those privileges, to get 
the “R” taken from their names in 
the books of the navy officer, He 
(sir G. Cockburn) was confident, 
that in a very few years, the crime 
of desertion would be more scarce 
in the British navy than in any other 
public service. He should decidedly 
oppose this motion, and hoped to be 
in a large majority against it. (Hear.) 

Sir Isaac Coffin, as one of those 
who had in fact been termed by the 
honourable member for Aberdeen 
‘a white neger’’ (laughter,) begged 
to remind the house, that admiral 
Bourmaster, admiral Mitchell, ad. 
miral sir Thomas Trowbridge, ca 
tain Butterfield, and captain Cook— 
all of them, as every one knew, men 
of the highest celebrity, and talent, 
and character— were at their outset 
impressed as common _ seamen, 
(Hear.) These were the white slaves 
the honourable gentleman talked of 
too. (A laugh.) He (sir [. Coffin) 
thought impressment could not be 
dispensed with, and voted against the 
resolution. 

Mr. Hobhouse defended, at some 
length, the speech of the honourable 
member for Aberdeen. 

Sir E. Harvey said, that the im- 
press service had on half a dozen oc- 
casions been the means of protecting 
British commerce from losses which 
would have been little short of de- 
struction. The trade of the country 
could never be safe, unless, at the 
breaking out of a war, 20,000 or 
30,000 sailors could be raised in 
three months ; and it was impossible 
to effect such levies in any other way 
than by impressing. 

Mr. Hume shortly replied ; after 
which the house divided, and the 
numbers were— 

For the motion - - - 38 


Against it- - - - - 108 


—_—_— 


Majority - - 70 
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June 12.—On the mouon of Dr. 
Lushington, the order of the day was 
read for resuming the debate upon 
the case of the late Mr. Smith. 

Dr. Lushington then proceeded 
to state, that he never, in the cours: 
of his public life, felt a deeper 
anxiety for the due performance o! 
his duty, with fidelity to the cause 
which he was bound upon every 
principle to defend—he meant, m 
the largest sense, to defend the cause 
of the late Mr. Smith—a cause which 
he regretted had been calumniated 
within the walls of that house. His 
main object was to shew, first, that 
Mr. Smith was not guilty of the 
charge upon which he was tried; 
and secondly, that the court-martial 
itself had acted with illegality upon 
the face of its own proceedings. 
This he would shew, not from the 
report of the trial which had been 
transmitted to the missionary soci- 
ety, but from the official government 
report, the authenticity of which 


could not be resisted by those of 


whose official acts it purported to be 
their own record. 

To support the two positions 
which he had laid down, he should 
entreat the consideration of the house, 
first, to hear his argument, and then 
the documentary proofs which he 
had to urge in its support, and upon 
which he relied for the general Sa- 
tisfaction of the house. He begged 
distinctly to be understood as pre- 
pared to prove, that Mr. Smith was 
perfectly innocent, not alone legally, 
but morally innocent, of the crime 
for which he was tried; not only 
according to every rule of justice, 
wholly unimpeached, but unim- 
peachable. Courts-martial were as 
well as other courts bound to pro- 
ceed by rules consonant with the 
general principles of justice ; the 
rules of judicial investigation were 
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for them as iixed as they were for 
other tribunals; they were equally 
bound to adhere to the rigid rules 
of law and justice ; but in this case 
they had disregarded the rules of 
law, and violated the first principles 
of justice. In his view he overlooked 
the technical consideration, whe- 
ther a concealment of revolt in the 
manner in which it had been laid, 
was high treason according to the 
laws of Demerara; and he assumed 
the fact that such a crime was high 
treason, and its pumishment death. 
He should, therefore, at once argue 
the question of the guilt or innocence 
of Mr. Smith, as distinct from the 
legality or ulegality of the proceed- 
ings of the court-martial. 

These were the facts of the case, 
as he had carefully perused the do- 
cuments. Sir John Murray in the 
month of May last issued a circular 
order for new regulations for the at- 
tendance of slaves at place of wor- 
ship. On the 7th of July lord 
Bathurst's instructions arrived re- 
specting the welfare of slaves, which 
were referred to the court of policy ; 
it was that despatch of lord Bathurst's 
which prevented the whipping of fe- 
male slaves, and restricted the use of 
the whip in the field, together with 
sundry other regulations of a similar 
nature. On the 15th of August the 
revolt broke out; and onthe 2]st 
Mr. Smith was apprehended. On 
the 13th of October he was tried for 
the offence, and ultimately found 
guilty of having created disaffection 
among the negroes ; of having con- 
cealed from the local authorities the 
foreknowledge of the intended re- 
volt, which he had acquired ; and of 
having corresponded with the re- 
volted negroes, after he knew they 
were rebels. These were the prin- 
cipal acts of which the court-mar- 
tial found Mr. Smith guilty. Much 

had 
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had been said by an honourable 
member opposite (Mr. Wilmot Hor- 
ton) of the general conduct of Mr. 
Smith, but with that the business of 
the court-martial could not be mixed 
up. The charge of exciting the ne- 
groes had been altogether abandoned 
by the court-martial. The most un- 
portant charge, or part of a charge, 
against the prisoner, was, that on 
the 17th of August (Sunday) the day 
before the revolt, Mr. Smith had 
been in communication with certain 
negroes. Now it was notorious that 
during the week which preceded 
that Sunday, Mr. Smith had been in 
a different part of the island, on the 
coast with Mr. Elliott, another mis- 
sionary. He had only returned on 
the evening of Friday ; on the Sun- 
day evening service he had seen 
some of the negroes at a certain 
interview, and it was at that 
meeting it was said he had acqui- 
red the knowledge of the intend- 
ed revolt, upon which he had after- 
ward kept a guilty silence. If this 
statement were sustained by the evi- 
dence---if it appeared that on that 
occasion he had obtained such know- 
ledge, and then concealed it, he 
(Dr. Lushington) would be ready to 
admit that be had incurred the guilt 
which had been laid to his charge. 
But upon this essential point, he 
was prepafed to show and sustain 
Mr. Smith’s perfect innocence, and 
to do so @pon the most rigid scru- 
tiny of thé evidence. Before he en- 
tered upgh this part of his argument, 
he had # regret the absence of his 
learned friend (Mr. Scarlett), who 
had off a former night referred to 
parts of the evidence ; for he should 
rather have animadverted upon what 
had fallen from his learned friend 
in his presence than in his absence. 

His learned friend had strongly 
referred to the evidence of Bristol, 


and remarked upon the testimony ge- 
nerally of the negro slaves for the fe. 
fendant. But did his learned friend 
forget, that in addition to the fact of 
their being negro slaves for the 
secution, there was also the odium 
of their being accomplices in the 
guilt which they afterwards came to 
expose ? Then who was Bristol ? He 
was a negro slave ; and although such 
a person might be a competent wit- 
ness in Demerara, he certainly would 
not be so considered in other islands, 
In Jamaica, whatever rank he held 
under his master, he would not be 
inadmissible in the most trifling case 
of property; for it was the opinion 
of these colonists, that the slaves 
were not, from their moral qualifica- 
tion, bound by the same ties of moral 
and religious obligation which could 
safely entitle them to credence upon 
the sanction of an oath. Looking at 
Bristol's testimony according to this 
test, they were bound to consider him 
first as an accomplice, and therefore 
liable to all the detraction from his 
testimony which such a situation ex- 
cited ; for the evidence of accom- 
plices the law always received with 
great suspicion, and only acted upon 
when it was properly and duly cor- 
roborated. There was this additional 
caution to the reception of Bnistol’s 
testimony, that he was liable at any 
moment, when his residence was dis- 
liked by the colonists, to be taken 
out of the hands of the court-martial, 
and tried and punished for his revolt. 
And in looking at the effect of negro 
testimony, and the manner in which 
it ought to be received, he would beg 
leave to refer the house to the opt- 
nion of Mr. Van Cooten, the attorney 
to the estate of L2 Souvenir, and a 
planter also in Demerara: that gen- 
tleman distinctly stated, from a fifty 
years’ knowledge of the negroes, 
that he would not take testimony of 
negroes 
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yegroes upon a point of conversation 
which they professed to have over- 
heard in the English language. Let 
the house refer to page fourteen of 
Bristol's evidence, and there they 
would find the following passage :— 
« Emanuel told Quamina he had bet- 
ter go and ask Mr. Smith about it; 
and when Quamina was going into 
Mr. Smith’s house, I went in with 
him; and when we went, Quamina 
asked Mr. Smith if any freedom had 
come out for them in a paper. He 
told me no, but there was a good 
law come out, but there was no free- 
dom come out forthem.’’ He after- 
wards said, ** Mr. Smith observed to 
Quamina that the soldiers would be 
too strong for them, and Quamina 
said they would drive all the white 
people, and make them go to town.”’ 
Now if the house referred to page 
twentv-two, to the evidence of the 
other negro, Seaton, they would find 
him at direct variance with Bristol 
respecting the interview with Mr. 
Smith. Bristol swore that nobody 
was present but Quamina ; Seaton 
swore, on the contrary, that he was 
also present. And again, the report 
of the conversation as given by. Sea- 
ton is directly at variance with that 
sven by Bristol, and puts a different 
interpre tation upon the expressions 
attributed to Mr. Smith. How, then, 
could they depend upon the recollec- 
tion of the precise words upon such 
testimony; and if they could not, 
how could they proceed to adjudi- 
cate upon them ? When they were 
about to found a crime upon the use 
of certain expressions, it was of the 
most indispensable consequence that 
they should have before them unde- 
niably the exact words of the indivi- 
dual; and here they had not only no 
corroboration of the construction put 
upon the words, but a direct contra- 
diction, as would be found upon con- 
{1824, 


trasting the evidence of the two wit- 
nesses he had named; and let it be 
remembered, that this animadver- 
sion applied to the only two wit- 
nesses who deposed to the conversa- 
tion on Sunday, the day before the 
revolt. 

There was, in fact, upon the face 
of the evidence, no less than four 
different versions of this alleged con- 
versation with Mr. Smith; and this 
was apparent from comparing, as he 
had done, the testimony in pages 
seventeen and sixty-one, where the 
female Charlotte was examined, 
where she said that she saw Qua- 
mina and Peter with Mr. Smith on 
that Sunday. Peter's evidence, in 
page sixty-three, which showed, not- 
withstanding what Quamina said, 
that he was present at the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Smith's house, was 
this—‘* Were there any other per- 
sons present at Mr. Smith’s house ? 
Bristol, Seaton, a boy named Shute, 
a field negro, of Le Souvenir, and 
Mr. Smith were present, and with 
myself made six.”’ ** Did Quamina 
say any thing tothe prisoner ?>—Yes, 
he said that they would drive all those 
managers from the estates to the 
town, to the courts, to see what was 
the best thing they could obtain for 
the slaves. Then Mr. Smith an- 
swered, and said, that that was 
foolish; how will you be able to 
drive the white people to town ? and 
he said further, the white people 
were trying to do good for them, and 
if the slaves behaved so, they would 
lose their nght.”” Not a word about 
soldiers, although such a word could 
not fail to strike a negro’s ear, 
although Bristol swore so positively 
to that word. 

But there was a great deal more 
in favour of the innocence of Mr, 
Smith. Partof the testimony clearly 
proved what was the real a8 
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of the negroes. They said “that 
the white men must come to town to 
have a good law, to give them (the 
negroes) a day or two for themselves.” 
What was this but a mere reference 
to the contents of that document, the 
precise nature of which was not pro- 
mulgated, but which wes known to 
have arrived in the colony? He 
prayed the house to consider this 
testimony fairly, and then he would 
ask, if it were to form its judgment 
on this evidence alone, without re- 
ference to the prior or subsequent 
conduct of Mr. Smith, could any man 
lay his hand on his heart and say, 
that Mr. Smith knew that a revolt 
was about to take place, and was 
guilty of concealing 1? = If men 
were to be tried for their lives, not 
for any act, but for not reporting the 
apprehensions which they felt, in 
consequence of a conversation a- 
mongst negroes — amongst persons 
interested in concealing their inten- 
tions, if they were evil, who, if they 
had made up their minds to revolt, 
would not have given that informa- 
tion to Mr. Smith, lest he should do 
that which he was now accused with 
not having done—namely, mounted 
his horse, and given an immediate 
alarm—there was an end to all ap- 
pearance of justice. (Hear, hear.) 
It was perfectly evident that the 
secrecy of their plans, and the secu- 
rity of their lives, depended on the 
negroes concealing their intentions 
from Mr. Smith. He was borne out 
in asserting that the negroes did con- 
ceal their machinations from Mr. 
Smith ; for in page eighteen, Bristol, 
when examined a second time, being 
asked, ** Did you or Quamina men- 
tion the circumstance of the intended 
meeting to Mr. Smith ?’’ answered 
decidedly ** No ;’’ admitting, at the 
same time, that ** both he and Qua- 
mina knew of the meeting at the pe- 


riod they were with Mr. Smith.” 
Now, it was at this meeting, held op 
Success Middlewalk, that the revo}; 
and rebellion were organized. ft 
was there that those plans which were 
floating in the minds of the n 

assumed a tangible shape, and were 
placed in a course of operation. 

But of that meeting Bristol de. 
clared, that neither he nor Quamina 
had informed Mr. Smith. Let the 
house see whether there were not 
some other circumstances connected 
with the facts which he was detailing, 
that supported this statement, and 
slaced the innocence of Mr. Smith 
in the clearest point of view. If 
Mr. Smith were apprised of the in- 
tention of the negroes to take up arms 
and to commit devastation and blood- 
shed, would he not have ado 
some precautions for the security of 
his family. Surely he would not 
have kept the conspiracy so secretly 
from Mrs. Smith, as to let it break 
out in a moment to her infinite terror 
and alarm: the rebellion did break 
out thus suddenly, and Mr. Hamilton 
sought for Mr. Smith, to obtain his 
assistance. Mr. Smith proceeded to 
his assistance. He expostulated with 
the negroes, and endeavoured to put 
an end to the revolt. And what was 
the conversation, which the negroes 
held relative to Mr. Smith, at that 
interview? ‘He is (said they) a 
white man, and will not forego his 
colour. He is, it is true, our pastor, 
to whom we have been taught to 
look with veneration. Still, do not 
trust him. He is by nature ow 
enemy.’ Now, if the negroes had 
opened the business to Mr. Smith, 
would they afterwards have uttered 
sentiments which showed that th 
placed no reliance on him ?— 
proved that they had no confidenc 
in him, notwithstanding the confer 
sion of their intentions with 
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thev had intrusted hm? Did Mrs. 
Smith, when the revolt broke out, 
reat it as an event for which she 
was prepared ? Was she quiescent 
on that occasion ? Undoubtedly not. 
He had three witnesses, Elizabeth 
and two others, who all deposed that 
Mrs. Smith was ina state of great 
anxiety and alarm; so much so, that 
she could not sleep all night—that 
she felt the deepest terror and appre- 
hension for the safety of her husband. 
Now this was wholly inconsistent 
with any foreknowledge of the revolt. 
It was utterly impossible, if Mr. 
Smith was aware of the approaching 
insurrection, that he would have let 
it burst out suddenly, without any 
notice, to the great terror and alarm 
of his wife. 

An argument had been used b 
his honourable and learned friend, 
the member for Peterborough, which 
he could not advert to without no- 
ticing its extreme unfairness. He 
alluded to his quoting the testimony 
of one single witness only on the 
part of the prosecution, for the pur- 
pose of proving the guilt of Mr. 
Smith, without informing the house 
that that witness had been discredited 
and contradicted. He could hardly 
suppress his feelings of indignation, 
when his honourable and learned 
friend, relying on the testimony of 
Bristol, said that Mr. Smith had him- 
self confessed his guilt, because he 
admitted that he had been on the 
spot where it was alleged the conver- 
sation had taken place. Mr. Smith, 
it was argued, had not attempted to 
prove an alibi, but had the folly to 
admit, in his own defence, that he 
was present on the occasion when 
the conversation was said to have oc- 
curred. Good God! What was the 
teal fact? Mr. Smith’s statement 


did not deny that an interview and 
conversation had taken place; but 
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it did deny, in the most positive 
terms, that it was of the nature de- 
scribed. It was, in fact, of a totally 
different tenour. 

There were two other matters re- 
lied on at that trial, for the purpose 
of implicating Mr. Smith. One of 
these was the note sent to Mr. Smith, 
by Jackey Read, on the evening when 
the insurrection broke out. He re- 
ceived that letter late in the evening; 
and he would ask, was there any 
proof of a guilty concealment, be- 
cause he did not set off immediately 
and state its contents? The house 
ought not to forget the answer he 
sent back to Jackey Read. The let- 
ter, which was marked No. 7, and 
was read on the trial, was as follows : 
—**To Jackey Read. I am igno- 
rant of the affair you allude to, and 
your note is too late for me to make 
any inquiry. I learnt yesterday, that 
some scheme was in agitation, but 
without asking questions on the sub- 
ject, I begged them to be quiet, and 
I trust they will: hasty, violent, or 
concerted measures, are quite con- 
trary to the religion we profess ; and 
I hope you will have nothing to do 
withthem. Yours, for Christ's sake, 
J.S.” If it were a crime to remain 
silent when he heard that some ap- 
plication was about to be made to 
procure the new law—if, when in- 
formed of some vague plan being in 
agitation, without time, place, or cir- 
cumstance having been mentioned, 
it was improper for him to have con- 
tinued silent—if, not to become an 
informer, when he knew that if ex- 
amined on the subject, he could give 
no information, were criminal, then 
he admitted that Mr. Smith was 
guilty 3 but not otherwise. 


other point which was parti- 
cularly relied on, was Mr, Smith's 
sup confession of a knowl 


of the negroes’ plans, long before 
revolt 
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revolt began. Now this ought to be 
seriously considered, since, it was 
connected with the evidence of two 
white men. The alleecd confession 
was this—that, shortly before he was 
arrested, he admitted, in the presence 
of two witnesses, that he expected the 
rebellion. John Bailey swore that 
Mr. Smith said, ** he had known of 
the revolt for about six weeks.”’ 
Known was the word used by this 
witness. Now it was impossible 
that he could have known of the in- 
tended rising six weeks before it took 
lace, since it did not appear to have 
ee thought of until long after the 
arrival of the instructions from this 
country, which occurred on the 7th 
of July, and the revolt broke out on 
the 18th of August. Besides, the 
other witness, John Aves, who was 
also present when thy supposed cr Ne 
fession was made, contradicted Batley. 
He swore that he did not recollect 
Mr. Smith to have made use of any 
such words, as “that he had known 
of the revolt for six weeks.” Two 
most palpable falsehoods were after- 
wards sworn to by the witness, Bai- 
ley, in the course of his evidence. 
On Monday, the 18th of August, the 
day on which the revolt broke out, 
Mr. Smith had gone to George-town, 
to consult his physician on the state 
of his health. 


Now what was the evidence of 


Bailey ? He swore, that when, on 
the 1&th, he saw Mr. Smith, he 
asked him, *“* What time this dis- 
turbance took place ? And Mr. Smith 
answered about seven o'clock, when 
the negroes came from their work, 
adding, that he had been busy writing 
all day.” Now what reliance could 
be placed on the evidence of an in- 
dividual who put those words into 
Mr. Smith’s mouth, “that he was 
busy writing all day,”’ when, in truth, 
he was at his doctor's. The next 


falsehood sworn to by Bailey was 
this—He stated, that Mr. Smith told 
him that, when the manager’s house 
was sutrounded, * the two overseers 
ran to him for protection ; the ma- 
nager was away.”” What was the 
fact ? It was simply this—that when 
the negroes appeared armed, the ma- 
nager was present, and received from 
Mr. Smith essential assistance. When 
they found persons of the same colour 
as themselves,—beasting of the same 
freedom which they enjoyed—so far 
imbued with colonial feelings and 
colonial passions, as to come forward 
for the purpose of asserting false. 
hoods against one of their country. 
0 n—what just dependence could 
be placed on the propriety of adeci- 
sion which they were instrumental in 
procuring ? He was sorry to say, that 
the objection which existed to the 
evidence of negro witnesses did not 
apply to them alone, since in the 
race of perjury they were at least 
equalled by some of the whites who 
were produced on this occasion. 
His honourable and learned friend, 
the member for Peterborough, had 
also thought fit to make a great com- 
plaint against Mr. Smith, because he 
had not stated to Mr. Stewart all he 
knew of this transaction. It ap 
peared to him that his honourable 
and learned friend had read just a 
much of this evidence as enabled 
him to make an accusation, without 
looking to what might be adduced 
on the other side. (Hear, hear.) 
There was not a word in Mr. Stew- 
art’s evidence that bore out the state- 
ment of his learned friend. On the 
contrary, the evidence of Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Elliott proved that Mr. Smith 
had stated all that he knew. The 
accusation made by his learned friend 
must ‘have arisen from his having 
confounded two conversations—one 
of which occurred three vest 
t 
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the revolt. The next charge of 
which the court martial thought fit to 
find Mr. Smith guilty, was for hold- 
ing communication with Quamina, 
on the 19th and 20th of August, after 
the revolt and rebellion had taken 
slace, he well knowing Quamina to 
. an insurgent engaged therein. 
This charge was not relied on by his 
honourable and learned friend, the 
member for Peterborough. 

It appeared from the evidence that 
Mr. Smith never sought an interview 
with Quamina, but that he came to 
the house in consequence of Mrs. 
Smith's invitation. Contrary to all 
principles of justice, the court mar- 
tial admitted evidence of what Mrs. 
Smith said at the time; and they 
built on that conversation this charge, 
that Mr. Smith had corresponded 
with, aided, and assisted, the insur- 


gent negroes, Whereas, the only 


evidence given with respect to Mrs. 
Smith was, that Quamina and Jack 
had spoken to her at her house. 


On 
the first attack at Mr. Hamilton’s, 
Quamina showed that he was mind- 
ful of the religious doctrines he had 
imbibed; and when Mr. Hamilton 
was in jeopardy, he stepped forward 
and saved his life. Could any mem- 
ber of that house, looking to the 
whole tenour of Mr. Smith’s conduct, 
believe that a single word ever fell 
from that individual’s mouth tending 
to encourage Quamina in his rebel- 
lious views. (Hear.) Such a charge 
would not be tolerated any where, 
except amongst the unfounded cen- 
sures, foul abuse, and malignant slan- 
ders, which filled the newspapers of 
this ili-fated settlement. The ho- 
nourable under secretary of state for 
the colonial department had made 
other charges, but of a different de- 
scription : such charges as, he be- 
heved, were never before introduced 
toa court of justice, or to any tnbunal 
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where an impartial decision was to 
be hoped for—he meantthose charges 
that were levelled at the whole con- 
duct of Mr. Smith, while he was a 


resident in this colony, comprising a 


riod of six years. (Hear.) He never 
vefore heard of any tribunal, much 
less one sitting under the sanction of 
the British constitution, where a man 
was put on his trial for all his words 
and actions during a penod of six 
years (hear,) without the specification 
of one fact—without any specitica- 
tion of time, place, or circumstance. 
(Hear.) No—one sweeping accu- 
sation was made; Mr. Smith was 
charged wit!: having, by his conduct 
during six years, created discontent 
and dissatisfaction amongst the ne- 
groes. (Hear.) 

Where was the man in that as- 
sembly who would trust his life 
to such an investigation? (Hear.) 
Where was the man so unjust as to 
subject any individual to such an or- 
deal? (Hear.) But that ordeal was 
resorted to im this case; and they 
would see how Mr. Smith's charac- 
ter would come pure and unsullied 
through it. The honourable under 
secretary had described Mr. Smith 
as an enthusiast, as one who preached 
doctrines that were calculated to give 
a wrong bias to the feelings of the 
negroes —as one who required of 
those people too strict an observance 
of the sabbath. He could have 
wished to be spared from entering on 
this subject, because it was difficult 
on the one hand to describe those 
duties and religious rites which were 
required from us in keeping holy that 
day, without running the risk of 
being accused of cant; and on the 
other hand, if they were spoken of 
lightly, the danger of lowering those 
sacred observances in the eyes of 
those who ought to venerate them, 
immediately presented itself. It 

was 
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was most difficult to adopt a middle 
course on this point, If they deter- 
mined, in the observance of the sab- 
bath, to deviate from the letter of the 
law, where, he demanded, were they 
to draw the line? He would not 
censure innocent amusement, or the 
performance of necessary duties on 
that day ; but constant, unceasing la- 
bour on the sabbath, he reprobated ; 
and he weuld maintain, that if ever 
there was a state of society, in which 
the observance of that command- 
ment was more essential than in 
another, it was where slavery existed 
—(hear)—where, for the other six 
days, man was under the absolute 
command and controul of his fellow 
man, obliged to labour for him, and 
to obey him in every respect. Surely, 
where such a state of things existed, 
it was not too much that the slave 
should enjoy the seventh day—surely 
the vengeance of the law should fall 
on those who obliged their negroes 
to work on that day of rest. (Hear, 
hear.) 

There was, he knew, a fine of 
500 guilders on any planter who 
compelled his slaves to work on the 
sabbath. But, notwithstanding, they 
would find, by reference tothe papers, 
that the law was constantly violated. 
The negroes complained of this to 
the governor, to Mr. Austin, to Mr. 
Smith, and to others. They stated 
that they were compelled to labour 
on the sabbath day, and that the 
vengeance of their masters was in- 
flicted on those who refused. In 
such a state of things, what was the 
line of conduct which Mr. Smith 
ought to have followed? From the 
evidence of one or two of his dis- 
ciples, they might see the doctrines 
which he really didteach. Take the 
evidence of Manuel, who was a wit- 
ness for the prosecution, and mark 
what he stated. He said, “ The par- 


son told us, if your master has any 
work for you on Sunday, it is your 
duty to tell him Sunday is God's 
day.” 

Was there, he asked, any crime, 
or semblance of crime, in this? He 
further stated Mr. Smith to have said, 
“that if the water-dam broke on 
Sunday, it was our duty to go and 
stop it; that if the boat was to 
ground on the sand-bank on a Sun- 
day, it was our duty to shove it off ; 
and that if people got drunk on a 
Sunday, it was nght of their mas. 
ters to make them work, to prevent 
them walking about and making 
mischief.” Mr. Smith preached 
what was consistent with the law of 
God; and, if he had deceived the 
negroes, by addressing a particular 
doctrine to them, and allowing it to 
be contradicted by a contrary prac- 
tice, he would have destroyed all his 
influence and power amongst them ; 
he would have been a renegado from 
the faith he went to advocate, and 
an apostate from the religion he pro- 
fessed. (Hear.) Greater caution, 
greater prudence, greater care for 
the good of society, could not be 
manifested, than he displayed in the 
whole of his conduct. There was one 
passage in the evidence, in which a 
single negro swore, that Mr. Smith 
told them, ‘ they ought not to mind 
a few lashes for refusing to work on 
the sabbath.”” But he would oppose 
to that statement all the testimony 
of the other witnesses. He would 
oppose to it the evidence of Mr. 
Austin—he would op to it the 
conduct of the slaves themselves, 
and the strong sense they manifested 
of the doctrines which Mr. Smith 
had taught them. If they wished 
to know what effect those doctrines 
had on the minds of the negroes, 
they need only turn to the evidence 
of Mr. Van Cooten, who was attorney 
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to the plantation, and had been for 
fifty years in the colony. He stated 
that the negroes had become more 
obedient in consequence of attending 
the service at Mr. Smith's chapel. On 
Mr. Van Cooten, and Austin, toge- 
ther with those numerous certificates 
of recommendation which. he pos- 
sessed, Mr. Smith was obliged to 
rely for the chief proof of his piety, 
his —- his general virtue. 
He would shew why Mr. Smith could 
not safely rely on other testimony. 
In page ‘fifty-two, they would find 
the evidence of John Read, a planter, 
residing on the east coast. He de- 
posed, that he had delivered to Mr. 
Smith a letter relative to the erection 
of a place of worship. He was 
asked, “* where were you when you 
so delivered that letter ? a **T was 
{answered the witness) on my sick 
bed at Dockforn. The prisoner in- 
truded himself at my domestic board, 
even at my sick bed-side ; asked 
and obtained potunmen to erecta 
place of worship on disinterested, 
though legal, conditions.’”’ The im- 
pression produced by this evidence 
was, that Mr. Smith was such an en- 
thusiast, that he forced himself into 
this person's bed-room—that he had 
wrought on his sickly state, and ex- 
torted from him the permission to 
build a place of worship. But what 
folk ywed > The witness was asked, 
“Do you remember at what time of 
day, and on what occasion, did the 
prisoner go first to your house ?’ 
“Tt was early in the morning, for 
the purpose of obtaining leave to 
erect a place of worship.”” ** Where 
did you, on that morning, meet with 
the prisoner, and did you ask him 
to stay breakfast, or did he remain 
without invitation >” “I met him 
on the road leading to the estate, 
and I believe I asked him to stay 
breakfast.” (Hear, hear.) “ Did 
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the prisoner go into your sick bed- 
room without being asked?’ “ No, 
he did not.” (Hear.) This was a 
perfect exemplification of the feel- 
ing which pervaded that ill-fated 
settlement. 

There was at this time a rage 
against all religious instruction ; and 
this very man, who had supported 
Mr. Smith's plan for building a 
chapel, came forward, for the | say 
pose of misrepresenting his conduct. 
At length, to avoid a prosecution for 
perjury, he swore that which was 
true, and completely contradicted 
himself. (Hear.) On evidence such 
as this was, that the court-martial 
found Mr. Smith guilty, after five 
days’ deliberation. On such evi- 
dence as this, the governor of that 
colony, to his eternal disgrace, sanc- 
tioned the sentence of the court- 
martial. 

He directly accused them of hav- 
ing knowingly and wilfully returned 
a false verdict. ‘These were strong 
terms. 


He had no right to travel 
out of the evidence to make good 
that charge, and he would not utter 
a single syllable that was not con- 


tained in it. Why did he thus cen- 
sure this body? Because, in the 
first place, they compelled Mr. 
Smith to plead before they allowed 
him counsel, and therefore deprived 
him of ail appeal against the juris- 
diction or illegality of the charges, 
Secondly, they admitted those 
charges, on the face of them illegal 
—illegal, because they were con- 
summated before the proclamation 
of martial law—illegal, because they 
did not state time, place, or circum- 
tance, to enable the individual to de- 
fend himself. His honourable and 
learned friend, the member for Pe- 
terborough, admitted that it was ille- 
gal to try a man by martial law for 
offences committed before martial 

law 
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law was proclaimed : as if any per- 
son, except a lawyer, ever doubted 
the fact. (Hear and laughter.) His 
third charge against the court-mar- 
tial was, for allowing such a speech 
from the judge advocate when he 
opened his case. The court-martial 
should have said, * sir, state your 
charges specifically.” Instead of 
that, the judge advocate said, * I 
shall first adduce, in evidence, that 
the prisoner, even from the beginning 
of his arrival in this colony, has be- 
gun to interfere with the complaints 
of the different negroes, upon the 
estates in the district where he has 
been admitted as a regular missi- 
onary ;** and then he went on to 
detail certain general premises, with- 
out stating any particular charge that 
might point out to the prisoner what 
he should have to defend. His 
fourth accusation against the court- 
martial was, the treatment received 
by the prisoner in Cross-examining 
a witness. He asked Seaton, ** have 
you been instructed by any one to say 
what you have just told the court ?” 
*“ No.”’ * Have you ever told any 
one before what you have just told 
the court?” ‘| have been exa- 
mined before, at Mrs. Menten’s, by 
Mr. Smith.” Judge advocate— 
* Was what you told put down in 
writing >’ ** Yes.” ** Have you 
since seen or heard what was so put 
down in writing?” * 1 saw the 
paper at the time, but not since ; 
it has not been read to me.’” Now, 
these were very ordinary and proper 
questions in a court of justice, to see 
whether the witness had received 
any information with respect to the 
evidence he was to give. But this 
fiery court-martial immediately en- 
tered into a dispute with the pri- 
soner on the allied and accused 
him of having done that which he 
had an undoubted right to do. They 


then sent for the deputy judge adyo- 
cate, and asked him, “ have you ex. 
amined the witnesses for the yur- 
pose of this prosecution ?"’ “ | have 
examined several of them, and the 
witness is one.”” “ Have you at 
tempted to mislead or instruct the 
witnesses as to the evidence >’ “ Ag 
a witness here [ must answer, no: 
but I should think, on ordinary oe. 
casions, such a question too degra. 
ding to be put to me.” | The 
court observed, that the two prece- 
ding questions were put for the pur- 
pose of protecting the judge advo- 
cate from the imputations attempted 
to be thrown upon him by the pn- 
soner.} (Hear, hear.) 

The most perverted sense of what 
was just and mght—the most pro- 
found ignorance—the most deter. 
mined prejudice, together with an 
utter disregard of public decency, 
could only have given rise to a pro- 
ceeding so entirely repugnant to 
honour and duty. ‘The fifth ac- 
cusation which he brought against 
them was, for their’ admission, of 
all that hearsay evidence which 
should have been rejected. They 
had allowed the hearsay of negro 
witnesses two or three deep. 
Sixthly, he contended they were to 
blame for suffering the deputy judge 
advocate to make such a reply, after 
four days had been given him 
frame it. And lastly, he would say, 
that no set of men should have 
passed such a sentence, even if the 
prisoner had been guilty. The 
court-martial had, it appeared, the 
assistance of Mr. Justice Wray. And 
who was he? He was a fellow ot 
Trinity college, Cambridge, ands 
man at least of liberal education. 
He was, moreover, a friend of the 
honourable and learned member for 
Peterborough. He was a barnster 


at-law, and selected by governmet! 
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ta fill the highest judicial situation 
in the colony. He, therefore, must 
have known something of law. The 
question was, did he remonstrate 
against those monstrous proceedings, 
or did he not? ~~ If he did it was an 
extenuation of his conduct; but it 
involved in still deeper shame all 
the other members of the court-mar- 
tial: since, having been instructed 
by him in the forms of a court of 
justice, and beimg enlightened by 
his knowledge of law, they still per- 
sisted in their Own course, and re- 
jected his advice. By remonstrating 
Mr. Wray might have extenuated 
his own offence, but he athxed guilt 
more strongly on the other members 
of the court. But was remonstrance 
sufficient? Ought he not, the in- 
stant he saw those charges, the in- 
stant he heard the lord advocate, the 
instant the evidence was disclosed, 
have indignantly reprobated — this 
mockery of justice, and quitted the 
court-martial with disgust? Was a 
mere remonstrance the fittmg course 
to be pursued by a man of liberal 
education ? He was extremely sorry 
that any man who wore the same 
gown which he had the honour to 
wear should have so conducted him- 
self. There was. but one excuse for 
all this. Some allowance, it was 
said, must be made for the exigency 
of the occasion. How stood that plea 
of extenuation ? Onthe 13th of Oc- 
tober they commenced the trial ; on 
the 19th of November it was termi- 
nated; and on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, after five days’ deliberation, 
they signed that sentence which 
stamped them with eternal disgrace. 
He could make allowance for acts 
committed under the immediate ex- 
igency of fear; but he could not 
tolerate that cowardly feeling which 
Operated on men three months after 
all cause of fear had subsided, and 
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showed itself in deeds of cruelty and 
injustice. ; 

He was aware that he had tres- 
passed already too long upon the 
time of the house ; and what he had 
to add would detain honourable 
members but little longer. He had 
said nothing yet of the statement 
contained in the missionary soci- 
ety’s copy of the trial, as to the re- 
fusal of the court-martial to put par- 
ticular questions. Whether these 
allegations were true or false, he 
did not know, but it was fit at least 
that they should be inquired into ; 
if they were true, the guilt of the 
court-martial stood enhanced a 
thousand times, and its disgrace mul- 
tiplied beyond all power of calcu- 
lation. But he wished to call the 
attention of the house, and he would 
do it in as few words as possible, to 
the real causes of that revolt which was 
falsely ascribed to the doctrines and 
conduct of Mr. Smith. If there was 
a settlement in the possession of 
England where revolt might fairly 
have been expected at that time, 
was Demerara. In the first place, 
it was the settlement into which 
there had been the largest importa- 
tion of slaves. By reterring to the 
various registers, it would appear 
that the mortality in it of slaves ex- 
ceeded four times over that of any 
other colony. The report of the 
24th of September — the very time 
at which the revolt took place—the 
report of the 24th September stated, 
that one great cause of that excessive 
mortality was the absence of medical 
aid upon the estate. These were some 
circumstances well calculated to pro- 
duce a feeling of disaffection among 
the negroes. Again, there was the 
order of May, restricting their at- 
tendance at places of worship—this, 
as matters stood, was likely to have 
any effect rather than that of sooth- 
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ing them. But the grand cause of 
the disturbance he took to have been 
the governor's conduct with respect 
to the despatch of lord Bathurst ; 
it was impossible to imagine any 
course of proceeding better calcu- 
lated to produce discontent and dan- 
rer. 

The despatch in question had 


reached Demerara on the 7th of: 


July, ata time when dissatisfaction 
was known, up to a certain point, to 
prevail. The anxiety of the slaves 
had naturally been prodigious: the 
only question had been—* What 
had government done 2’? And what 
course had the government pursued 
under those circumstances? Had 
he kept the arrival of the despatch 
silent altogether? No such thing ? 
He had allowed a rumour to get about 
the colony, and to enter the very habi- 
tations of the slaves, that something 
good (for the negroes) was in this 
paper; and yet, up to the 1&th of 
August, a period of six weeks, he 
had never in any way published the 
full contents of it. Why what was 
natural—the inevitable’ effect of 
such treatment as this upon the hu- 
man mind ? 

The religious feelings of the men 
were insulted and violated by the 
order of May. Their hopes were 
excited by the despatch of June ; 
and then their feelings tortured by 
suspense up to the very day on 
which the revolt broke out. Here 
was hope deferred on the one hand 
—severity of punishment increased 
on the other. Might not these things 
make something towards revolt, even 
independent of the doctrines and 
preaching of Mr. Smith? Was not 
to aggravate the sufferings, and dis- 
appoint the hopes of any set of men, 
of necessity to urge them, in the 
end, to desperation and remon- 
strance> Was it not a principle 


absolutely of nature, to check the 
commission of crimes and abomina. 
tions, that there was buta certain point 
to which oppression could be car. 
ried; and that, the moment tha 
limit was passed, a re-action ineyj- 
tably took place, in which the suf. 
fering parties turned round to wreak 
their vengeance on their tormentors ? 
But there were circumstances ope- 
rating at the time in question, even 
beyond these pressing ones, to pro- 
duce revolt. 

It would be remembered that the 
insurrection had broken out nearly 
or entirely upon the estates * Suc- 
cess’’ and ** Ressouvenir.”’ * Res. 
souvenir’? was the estate on which 
Mr. Smith resided; the next was 
called ** Suecess.”” Now it had been 
rumoured that the despatch of lord 
Bathurst, which came out in July, 
contained a prohibition against using 
the cart-whip to women. Mr. Ha- 
milton, the manager of the ** Ressou- 
venir’ estate, had heard this report; 
and the house should see what use 
he had thought fit to make of his 
knowledge. On the 16th of July, 
Mr. Hamilton's conversation turned 
(this was in evidence) on what was 
to be done. He said that if he was 
not allowed to flog the women, he 
would keep them in solitary confine- 
ment without food; but comforted 
himself further with observing, that 
the project of Mr. Canning nevercould 
be carried into effect. (Hear, hear.) 
He (Dr. Lushington) trusted that the 
right honourable gentleman would 
disappoint Mr. Hamilton, and those 
who thought with him. He trusted 
that he would take his measures 80 
effectually as that all the intngues of 
all the estate managers in Demerara 
never should be able to overthrow 
them. Mr. Hamilton, however, pro- 
ceeded in his benevolent endea- 


vours ; and as he was not permitted to 
use 
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yse the cart-whip any longer, gave 
cats-of-nine-tails to the negro drivers 
instead. And here it was mght the 
house should be acquainted with a 
fact which did not appear upon the 
evidence, but which, nevertheless, 
reflected the highest credit upon an 
individual. Mr. Van Cooten, the 
attorney of the “* Ressouvenir’’ pro- 
erty, hearing of the measures taken 
by Mr. Hamilton, had at once gone 
down, to forbid the use of the cat-of- 
nine-tails, and (to his immortal ho- 
nour) turned Mr. Hamilton off the 
estate. (Hear.) So much for the 
« Ressouvenir” estate. Now to look 
at what had been done on the “ Suc- 
cess ;"’ and-this was apart, it would 
be recollected, from any condemna- 
tion of the courts-martial, or from 
any vindication of Mr. Smith. Ina 
letter of Mr. Smith’s, dated the 20th 
of August, he found these words— 
“Mr. Roche discharged from the 
** Success” estate, because twenty- 
seven negroes have lately died upon 


it. ‘To accomplish the orders of the 
proprietors, he over-worked the peo- 


ple. He has told me that to make 
the quantity of sugar required by the 
agent he must work the negroes 
night and day.’ (Hear, hear.) Now 
he had shown the cause of the rebel- 
lion (the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman continued), and the causes, 
he thought, which had led to its 
manifestation principally upon the 
* Success’”’ and “ Ressouvenir”’ es- 
tates. To this he had only a few 
words to add. That spirit of severity 
which had marked the proceedings 
of the court-martial was not yet ex- 
tinct. The same feeling of resistance 
to the wish of the mother country— 
to every thing that offered a hope of 
moral or religious instruction to the 
hegroes—still continued. 

_ There could be but one opinion, 
in the house, as to the conduct of 
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Mr. Austin, the chaplain, through- 
out the rebellion and subsequent 
proceedings. In despite of all pre- 
judices of the time, he had stood 
forward the friend of truth, and the 
vindicator of the oppressed. He 
(Dr. Lushington) held in his hand a 
paper which he had recently re- 
ceived: it was a newspaper of De- 
merara, of the date of the 26th of 
April; from which, gentlemen should 
judge of the feeling which existed 
towards Mr. Austin in that settle- 
ment :—** This wolf in sheep's 
clothing,” the journalist said, * this 
worthless animal, we have now fixed 
upon in a tangible and available 
shape. To denote cur abhorrence 
of the conduct of this individual ts 
impossible. 

** Willthe inhabitants of Demerara 
permit Mr. Austin to continue pock- 
eting their money at the expense of 
their lives ? For what can be expected 
when the well-paid ministers of the 
established church assist in railing 
against us? They take our lives 
when they do take the means by 
which we live. If they do, Mr. 
Austin will be fully authorized to 
follow the line of business which he 
has commenced. Let that course be 
pursued towards the lurking foe, 
which may make his longer stay 
amongst us more a matter of neces- 
sity with him than of choice.” The 
whole article, which was of con- 
siderable length, proceeded in a 
similar strain. In one sentence, 
Mr. Austin’s character was “‘ for ever 
gone.” Inanother, the preacher was 
* sunk,” his name was * blasted ;” 
and ‘the pulpit could not shield him 
from disgrace.” Farther on, the 
writer called upon the inhabitants of 
Demerara, ** as men, as fathers, and 
as christians,” to discontinue their 
attendance at church, “ until Mr. 


Austin’s preseace should no longer 
be 
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be met with there ;’’ and moreover, 
to shun all communication, public 
or private, with a man who was “ a 
disgrace to his cloth."” Now all this, 
it should be observed, had been 
written seven months subsequent to 
the rebellion; and yet let the house 
take notice only of the malignant 
persecuting spirit which it displayed. 
{t would occupy time which might 
be applied better, or he might go on 
for hours with extracts from other 
newspapers, exhibiting the same un- 
reasonable sentiments of hostility 
against Mr. Austin—the same incli- 
nation to depreciate and vilify the 
negro character— and the same de- 
termination to impede, as far as pos- 
sible, the progress of religion or edu- 
cation among those unhappy people. 
All the public journals which dis- 
graced—for their exisience was dis- 
grace—the colony of Demerara, were 
tilled with the same sentiments, ex- 
pressed almost inthe same language. 
The circumstances of writation had 
passed away, but this spirit was still 
maintained ; and it would be main- 
tained, to the inevitable destruction 
of the settlement itself, unless the 
house interposed its authority, and 
expressed in the most decided terms 
its reprobation of these proceedings. 
If government did not assert its right 


to manage and control the colony of 


Demerara according to the princi- 
ples of law and common justice, 
a heavy responsibility would rest 
upon its head. No less a responsi- 


bility would rest upon the house of 


commons, if it past from the present 
question without the most open avow- 
al of its disapprobation. 


The house owed it to the cause of 


justice, and to the memory of that 
individual who was no more, to give 
no decision upon the question which 
was not strictly equitable and con- 
scientious ; and woe betide that man 


who, by his vote, should fix guilt 
upon the memory of a martyr, Ay 
least he looked that the house should 
do justice, and prevent, by its vote of 
censure upon the proceedings before 
it, any repetition of conduct so dis. 
graceful to British feeling and British 
character. 

Mr. Tindal trusted that in dj 
proving of the motion before the 
house, he should not be supposed to 
defend any irregularity, and still legs 
any undue severity in thie preceed. 
ings at Demerara. But he appre- 
hended the house ought to consider, 
what would be the ettect of the vote 
now proposed, For if the house de. 
clared that it saw with deep regret 
the violations of law and justice, &e, 
lately committed on the trial of Mr, 
Smith, at Demerara, it would be pro. 
nouncing a censure upon the charac- 
ter of honourable men who had no 
opportunity of being heard in their 
defence. He then proceeded to state 
that the Dutch law was in force ip 
Demerara, and by that law Mr. Smith 
was tried— he stated his conviction 
that Mr. Smith knew of the revolt 
but had not communicated it. 

Mr. Williams said, the continual 
reference on the trial was English, and 
not Dutch law. He then proved at 
some length the impossibility of the 
connivance of Mr. Smith. 

The Attorney General said there 
were Many suspicious circumstances, 
and some which proved Mr, Smith's 
connivance in the revolt—]. that 
Qumaina was the originator of the in- 
surrection ; 2. that he belonged to Suc- 
cess plantation, all the slaves upon 
which, as Smith knew, had revolted; 
3. that he was introduced into Smith's 
house in the manner described, be- 
cause Kitty Cumming, who was 4 slave 
on Success when the revolt broke out, 
was at Smith’s when Antje came t 
his wife, and was sent out of the way. 
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cooing, that had she been allowed to 
romain, she must have known Qua- 
mina. Now the secrecy with which 
the matters he had referred to were 
conducted, and the connexion shown 
to have subsisted between the parties, 
did evidently show that Mr. Smith 
knew of the intended revolt of these 
negro slaves before it took place, and 
concealed that knowledge from any 
part of the local government. He 
was not pressing all these cireum- 
stances, however, to prove that Mr. 
Smith was guilty of all the practices 
that had been imputed to him before 
the court. He was only showing 
what the nature of the evidence was, 
which had been submitted in that 
court: and he would now ask the 
house whether, upon the facts so sub- 
mitted to that tribunal, it could be 
fairly blamed for having found Mr. 
Smith guilty of misprision of treason, 
(hear, hear ;) or whether they would 
coneur in the vote of his honourable 
and learned friend (Mr. Brougham) 
---a vote which went to visit the pro- 
ceedings of this court with so severe 
a censure. He considered it very 
possible that he should not have con- 
curred in their sentence ; yet he did 
in his conscience believe, that the 
court martial assembled to decide on 
the case of Mr. Smith had acted con- 
scentiously in their endeavours to 
administer justice impartially between 
the country on the one side, and the 
prisoner on the other. (Hear.) 

Mr. Wilberforce began by saying, 
that after the able argument which 
had been so forcibly urged upon the 
house by his honourable and learned 
nends, he would not, by attempting 
to comment upon the particular facts 
of this matter, weaken the powerful 
impression. which these arguments 
must have produced upon the minds 
of all men who heard them,---that a 
more unjust and shameful violation 


of all the great principles of law, 
religion, and humanity had never 
been committed, than had been 
committed in the case of Mr. Smith. 
(Hear.) The course which had been 
pursued by the able men who had 
in that house endeavoured to sustain 
---the defence he would not say—- 
but who had attempted the palliation 
of the conduct of the court-martial 
had been this---they had addressed 
themselves to one or two particular 
facts out of an immense number 
which had been adduced to shew the 
partiality of the conduct adopted to 
this much-wronged and excellent 
minister ; and if there happened to 
be parts in which that partiality was 
not quite so glaring and apparent as 
the others, they contended, upon the 
strength of them, for the entire ac- 
quittal of the court-martial and the 
government of the island, It was to 
be remembered that for many years 
the public prints (of the colony,) 
had been constantly exciting the 
strongest prejudices against Mr. 
Smith and his useful and pious la- 
bours, by a persevering course of un- 
varied calumny. And this was not 
the least of the many and cruel dis- 
advantages with which the unfortu- 
nate gentleman had to contend upon 
his tral. And here it might be al- 
lowed him (Mr. Wilberforce) to tell 
the honourable and learned gentle- 
man who spoke last, that he had 
omitted out of his argument one very 
maternal consideration indeed; for 
were it possible to imagine that all 
Mr. Smith's judges were as devoid 
of prejudices as could have been 
wished, he had still to complain of 
being tried under the mutiny law, 
and by a military court; for had he 
been tried by the ordinary courts of 
the colony, he would have had the 
benefit of an appeal to the tribunals 
of this country. (Hear, hear.) =~ 
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his situation, he (Mr. Wilberforce) 
certainly would have preferred to be 
tried in some way that would have 
given him the benefit of an appeal 
from the cruel and oppressive treat- 
ment to which he was subjected. 
(Hear, hear.) Again: it was im- 
possible to conceive any thing more 
unjust, or more oppressive and ob- 
jectionable, than the evidence taken 
before the court martial, and the 
manner in which it was taken. 

He should like to have seen what 
would have been the indignation ex- 
cited in this country, in the public 
mind, and particularly in that vene- 
rable body with whom Mr. Smith 
was connected (the missionary so- 
ciety,) by such violations of all 
the privacies and retirement of do- 
mestic life, and all the decencies of 
moral society. What would have 
been said by that venerable body to 
which he was adverting, constituted 
as it was for the defence of the reli- 
gion of the country, when they found 
the judge advocate, for example, ex- 
pressing himself in terms of concern 
that Mr. Smith would not allow, in 
fact, the slaves to violate the sabbath ; 
and would not introduce a religion 
better adapted to them and their ha- 
bits? What would they have said 
here in England, if that passage of 
Mr. Smith's journal had been brought 
before them in which it was recorded 
that one of the managers in the co- 
lony of Demerara had tlogged a chris- 
tian slave, merely, as it was admitted, 
to spite the minister? (Hear.) Or 
that other act, where Mr. Smith had 
written thus—*‘* My very heart flut- 
ters at hearing this almost incessant 
cracking of the whip.” But the case 
for the defence of this court martial 
and its proceedings, had really been 
argued almost to an admission that 
persons who lived in the colonies 
acquired particular feelings, and ha- 


bits, and characters, different from 
those which persons in 
this country. Why therefore the 
properties and liberties of individuals 
who resided in them were very like 
to be well considered and protected by 
tribunals so composed, (hear, hear ;) 
but in truth this was another 
ment in favour of the benefit of an 
appeal. It was in vain for the house 
to be told that the individuals of this 
court martial must of course be up. 
prejudiced men ; for he and his ho- 
nourable friends well knew that both 
naval and military officers acquired 
habits and feelings and opinions upon 
the slave question, and all interfe. 
rence with that question, which did 
vitiate their judgments to a very great 
degree. It was notorious, also, that 
forty years ago, before any of those 
ameliorating statutes that were now 
in existence had passed—statutes by 
which the condition of the isl 
and colonies was allowed upon all 
hands to have been so vastly improved 
—when all those abuses and op 
pressions which at that time dis- 
graced the West Indies were all in 
their vigour, there were not wanting 
judges and generals, and admirals in 
England, who declared, from their 
own experience and observation too, 
that the system of slavery and slave 
management in the West Indies was 
as perfect, and as proper, and as free 
from all objections as could possibly 
be. (A laugh.) z 
He himself had often heard a na- 
val commander —a most highly va- 
lued friend of his, and a just, a wise, 
grave, and good man—who had po 
sitively carried his approbation so far, 
as to express a wish that he was one 
of those slaves himself. (A pe 24 
and cries of **hear.’’) Local influ 
ence and conversation gave to these 
gentlemen's views a tincture of mo- 
ral distortion. Upon the present 
painful 
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painful occasion, It Was some grati- 
fcation to find that there was no in- 
dividual in that house who had un- 
dertaken to defend the conduct, and 
<till less the sentence, of this court 
martial; and not one who said he 
thought that Mr. Smith was guilty of 
the crimes imputed to him. (Hear.) 
For although gentlemen opposite 
were for putting the whole issue upon 
misprision of treason, yet It was to 
be observed that the court martial 
imputed to him that he had really 
formed a design, and prosecuted it 
fora number of years, of fomenting 
discontent and dissatisfaction among 
the negroes, had advised concerning 
an intended rebellion with negro 
slaves, and had harboured rebels. 
Hear.) Now, he did believe Mr. 
Smith to have been at any rate a ra- 
tional man—that he was a holy and 
excellent man he had no doubt. But 
how could a rational man, under the 
peculiar circumstances of this colony, 
have ever formed any such designs — 
formed, as they were supposed to be, 
to effect his own destruction and that 
of every white family? But if the 
house gave him credit for those at- 
tainments which he was known to 
possess, how much was the improba- 
bility of the whole story increased ? 
—That a man of talent, who fora 
number of years had exercised him- 
self in a course of conduct and of 
duty, exactly worthy of that highest 
of all moral stations, a christian mis- 
sionary—a man, of whom he would 
only say that his life had been equal 
to his station—(hear,)—how a mi- 
nister who thus fulfilled his calling 
could have wickedly engaged in a 
cause fraught with consequences from 
which the most wicked men alive 
would have shrunk with horror— 
this was a paradox to him (Mr. Wil- 
berforce) inexplicable. But if he was 
weak rather than wicked, his foolish- 
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ness appeared even yet more incredi- 


ble. Where was his hope of safety 
in any event? In the event of the 
success of an insurrection, in which 
he had been described to have 
so busied himself, could he really 
have ever imagined that the colony 
could resist the whole force of 
this country, which would have been 
employed, if necessary, for its re- 
covery >? (Hear.) 

Was it possible to believe this ? 
Was it possible to observe, from first 
to last, the curious ingenuity—wor- 
thy of any grand inquisitor that ever 
graced the holy othce, after being 
well disciplined in all the casuistry of 
the jesuits —that pervaded through- 
out the whole process the conduct of 
the advocate-general ? Every thing 
was tortured to his own view of the 
case, particularly in adverting to the 
passages selected from Mr, Smith's 
journal ; every unguarded expression 
that he might have used at any time 
in his life was arrayed against him 
by this officer, with a degree of cruel 
malignity that never was exceeded. 
The honourable gentleman then 
adverted to the recent resolutions 
passed by the house of commons, in 
favour of the slave-amelioration and 
education; and contended that the 
principles advanced by the advocate- 
general, and those which were pro- 
mulgated in the Demerara Gazette, 
(a paper understood to be directly 
patronized by the colonial govern- 
ment,) were in direct and unseemly 
opposition to the recorded sentiments 
and intentions of that house. He 
then added, that unless the motion 
of his honourable and learned friend 
were complied with, all the mea- 
sures on behalf of the negroes, and 
with the view of providing them with 
a religious education, would be ren- 
dered nugatory. He remained firmly 
convinced that this good and excellent 


man, 
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man, Mr. Smith, had not the slightest 
knowledge of any intention on the 
part of the negroes of Demerara to 
revolt. The honourable gentleman 
pronounced a warm eulogy upon the 
character and the virtues of Mr. 
Smith; and pressed upon the house 
the testimony of Mr. Austin as that 
to which they should attach addi- 
tional value, from the circumstance 
of his having been at first prejudiced 
against that gentleman and his la- 
bours, and being afterwards con- 
vinced of their vast utility by inquiry 
and examination ; and finally, after 
animadverting on the cruelty of Mr. 
Smith’s imprisonment, especially 
looking to the declining state of his 
health, which was evinced by his 
speedy death after a short confine- 
ment, the honourable gentleman de- 
clared his intention of supporting 
the resolution of his honourable and 
learned friend, (Mr. Brougham). 

Mr. Canning said, that whatever 
ditierence of opinion might prevail 
in the house, with respect to the vote 
which they ought to come to on 
this occasion, and whatever shades 
of ditterence might exist even among 
honourable gentlemen who 
concurred in the same sentiment 
upon the question before them, there 
was one pomt upon which he thought 
the opinions of all who heard him 
would be in unison; and that was, 
that the question of this night was 
one of the most painful ever discuss- 
ed within these walls. (Hear.) In- 
deed, he scarcely recollected any one 
question bemg agitated in_ parlia- 
ment, upon which he could say—as 
he felt that he must say upon this— 
that there was no part of it on which 
he could look with the least satisfac- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 

To many of the principles which 
had _ been upon this occasion, en- 
torced with so much eloquence, he 
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was disposed to give his hearty sy) 
port; but he entirely ditfered with 
is honourable friend who had 
spoken last, a8 to one part of his 
speech, though he had admitted that, 
generally speaking, his honourable 
friend had put the question upon a 
fair issue. He alluded to that asser. 
tion made by the honourable gentle. 
man, that the house was placed ip 
the dilemma of being obliged either 
to contend upon the one hand for the 
perfect propriety of every part of the 
proceedings of the court-martial, or, 
upon the other hand, to be prepared 
to assign to the unfortunate gentle. 
man who had been the subject of 
those proceedings, the titles and the 
honours of martyrdom. (Hear.) He 
(Mr. Canning) was prepared for 
neither of these extravagant ex- 
tremes ; and he did hope to be able 
to satisfy the house that they would 
best discharge their duty—to all per- 
sons concerned in this unhappy trans- 
action, to themselves, and _ to their 
country—by abstaining from encou 
raging any such extravagant opinion, 

It might be a very skilful and mas- 
terly artifice of debate for honour 
able gentlemen to endeavour to lay 
upon those who did not agree in the 
resolution proposed by the honour- 
able and learned gentleman opposite, 
the task of proceeding step by step 
through every stage of these pr- 
tracted, anomalous, and difficult pro- 
ceedings ; and of explaining, step 
by step as they went on, the reasons 
which might induce them to differ 
from the honourable and learned 
gentleman : but for his own part, he 
did not hold himself bound to @ 
any thing of the kind. Then 
honourable gentleman believed Mr. 
Smith guilty of silence, when he 
knew of the revolt. He opposed the 
motion. 


Mr. Denman supported it. 
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Sur J. Yorke said that he had not 
such bad taste as to occupy the at- 
tention of the house for more than 
two minutes at that late hour. The 
learned doctor (Lushington) in his 
speech that ¢ vening had advised 
each member of that house to read 
ever the evidence on the trial of Mr, 
Smith before he gave his vote. He 
had read the evidence, and he con- 
fessed he saw no reason for finding 
Mr. Smith guilty of the crime with 
which he was charged. If he had 
been a petty juryman, he would 
have acquitted Mr. Smith upon the 
evidence. (Hear.) A whole lunar 
month was consumed in finding him 
guilty. He remembered that in the 
early part of the revolutionary war, 
the present lord chancellor, then at- 
torney-general, spoke for nine hours 
against Messrs. Tooke and Hardy. 
A witty friend observed to him at the 
ume, that if such a sharp shrewd 
chap as the attorney-general found 
it necessary to speak at such length 
against the prisoners, they were sure 
tobe acquitted. (Hear.) He could 
not help thinking that the long pe- 
nod which Mr. Smith’s trial occu- 
pied proved the weakness of the 
case against him. The speech of 
the mght honourable secretary for 
foreign affairs had not satisfied his 
mind; it was a mere apology, and 
not a defence of the proceedings 
against Mr. Smith. He thought that 
the bloody record ought to be wiped 
away, and, under that impression, 
he should vote for the motion, (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Brougham said, that he 
would detain the house only while 
he made a few observations, which 
were called, for in consequence of 
the new shape in which the question 
had been put by some of the mem- 
bers on the other side of the house : 


“nt to the merits of the case which 
1824, 
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he had put before the house, not 
only had he heard nothing to shake 
the opinion which he had originally 
expressed, or to meet the arguments 
with which he had feebly attempted 
to support that opinion, but, besides 
the powerful assistance which he 
had received from his learned 
frends around him, who one after 
another had distinguished themselves 
in a manner never to be forgotten in 
that house, or by the country, which 
would gain them eternal gratitude, 
as the able, eloquent, and honest 
supporters of truth and justice—be- 
sides this, he had on the other side, 
instead of an answer, instead of any 
thing contradictory of the position 
which he set out with, an admission, 
a confession, a plea of guilty, with 
a recommendation to mercy, an ar- 
gument in mitigation of punishment 
towards the court-martial and the 
governor of Demerara, but he had 
nothing against Mr. Smith, and 
nothing in favour of the proceedings 
against him. (Hear, hear.) His 
honourable and learned friend (Mr. 
Tindal) had taken a somewhat dif- 
ferent view of the question from that 
which had been stated by his friends 
on the same side of the house. He 
plainly said, that with regard to the 
case of Mr. Smith, the English law 
was out of the question, and out he 
came with the Dutch code. * True,”’ 
said his learned friend, * nothing 
so monstrous could for an instant be 
entertained in England.” Certainly 
there was nothing like a capital 
crime committed. Even if treason 
had been committed by some per- 
sons conspiring the death of the 
king, and an overt act of treason had 
been proved—if the bond of the 
conspirators had been produced in 
court to convict them—if Mr. Smith 
had been proved only to have known 
of their intentions, to have seen the 
2F bond 
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bond of the conspirators with their 
seals atiached to it, to have met them, 
to have done every thing but make 
them his accomplices, yet he could 
not be capitally punished for so 
acting, in an English court of jus- 
tice. 

The court-martial then had, ac- 
cording to the English law, exceed- 
ed their jurisdiction in sentencing 
Mr. Smith to death. This being 
the case, it was found necessary to 
refer to foreign law to support their 
proceedings, and accordingly the 
Dutch law had been produced. But 
then his honourable friend had got 
himself into a dilemma, from which 
all his acuteness, and all his learn- 
ing, had not been sufficient to ex- 
tricate him. He observed that his 
honourable friend did not get so 
handily over that part of his ground 
as he had in other parts. He be- 
came confused and inconsistent only 
because he felt that he had got upon 
ground which was utterly iendiie. 
He said, that the Dutch law made 
Mr. Smith's offence capital, though 
it was not so by the English law, 
and that the authorities of Deme- 
rara had a right to try him by the 
Dutch law. But according to the 
Dutch law, they had no right to try 
Mr. Smith by court-martial. The 
Dutch law did not recognize such a 
tribunal. The court-martial, there- 
fore, sat according to the forms of 
English law, and to English autho- 
rities only was appeal frequently 
made during the tral. He had 
looked in vain through the report of 
the trial, to find any references made 
to Blynkensoek and Huber, the 
Dutch jurists, whom his learned 
friend had introduced to the notice 
of the house. No: the only works 
which were quoted were Blackstone's 
Commentaries, and his learned 
friend, Mr. Phillips's book on Evi- 
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dences. With citations from those 
two books, the observations of the 
president and the deputy president 
were garnished from first to las, 
The court sat according to that law, 
part Norman, part Saxon, which 
they, in this country, were accu 
tomed to call the old-fashioned 
every-day law of England. But if 
the jurisdiction of a court-martial 
were adhered to, what would become 
of the capital punishment ? 
had the court by the English law, 
but away went the punishment for 
misprision of treason. If his leam- 
ed friend wished to acquit the court. 
martial of the solecism of having 
convicted capitally for a clergyable 
offence, he was compelled to appeal 
to the Dutch law, and then what be- 
came of the court itself? Between 
the two horns of this dilemma, 
where his learned friend had chosen 
to place himself, he would leave him 
suspended, assured that he would 
never be able to leave one of them 
without being transfixed on the other. 
(Laughter.) The attorney-general 
seemed to have some misgivi 
with respect to the arguments of his 
learned friend, and he applied him 
self to patch up what he conceived 
to be the hole in his case. He 
boldly asserted that the authorities 
had a right to try Mr. Smith by the 
English and Dutch laws conjomtly. 
The English law, he said, gave them 
jurisdiction, and the Dutch law the 
punishment. Nothing more gratu- 
tous or arbitrary than this was ever 
heard. Having opened the door by 
the English law, the honourable and 
learned gentleman let in—what? 
Not the fair form of English juns 
prudence, with her pure and lovely 
attendants, but the great Dutch got 
dess, who, accompanied by Mess 
Blynkensoeh and Huber, immedr 
ately took possession of the = 
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—In order to prove that this com- 
bination of the Dutch and the En- 
clish law existed only in the imagi- 
nation of the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman, it was only nec 

to refer to the account of the trial. 
It would be seen, that there was no 
allusion whatever made to the Dutch 
law, whilst there were repeated re- 
ferences made to English authorities. 
(Hear, hear.) He wished that his 
honourable and learned friend (the 
member for Peterborough) had been 
in his place, in order that he might, 
after the example of other gentlemen 
who had addressed the house, have 
had an opportunity of paying his 
respects to him. (A laugh.) But 
although his learned fmend was 
gone, he had left a worthy represen- 
tative behind him in the person of 
the secretary for foreign affairs. In 
the very quality in which his learn- 
ed friend had shone conspicuous in 
his very remarkable speech on a 
former evening—he meant the ut- 
terance of the facts of the case—he 
had been outdone—no, that was im- 
ag egttty he had been equalled 
y the right honourable secretary. 
(Laughter.) There was this differ- 
ence, however, between the right 
honourable secretary and his learn- 
ed friend, that the former declared 
that he had taken great pains to 
make himself master of the facts of 
the case; whereas the latter said 
that he considered the question to 
be one which a person might fairly 
take up at any odd moment whilst 
the debate was going on. (A langh.) 
He would have taken his learned 
friend’s word that he had taken the 
course which he had himself pointed 
out; but that was unnecessary, be- 
cause his speech afforded abundant 
proof of the fact. (Laughter.) The 
nght honcurable , however, 
had professed himself to be not quite 
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so careless as his learned friend. 
He had amended his ignorance, if 


indeed ignorance could be amended 
by left-handed and blind-sided in- 
formation. He really never wit- 
nessed such an instance of ignorance 
as the right honourable secretary had 
exhibited with regard to the evi- 
dence on the trial of Mr. Smith. 
His learned friend might, from his 
connection with the West Indies, be 
su ad to look upon the question 
ws jaundiced rie But there 
was no such excuse as that to be 
made for the right honourable gen- 
tleman. 

During the latter part of his 
speech, he had founded all his argu- 
ments against Mr. Smith on the as- 
sumption that it had been proved 
that that gentleman had come to the 
accurate knowledge of facts some 
hours before it was possible for him 
to arrive at that knowledge. (Hear, 
hear.) Much observation had been 
made respecting the letter which 
Mr. Smith received from Jack. If, 
indeed, he had received that letter 
before the insurrection broke out, 
and had concealed its contents, there 
would have been some ground for 
charging him with misprision of 
treason. But the fact was, that Mr. 
Smith did not receive the letter until 
some hours after the insurrection 
broke out, and Jack and Quamina 
had been taken prisoners and res- 
cued. Why then could Mr. Smith 
be blamed for not telling what was 
a matter of public notoriety ? Need 
a man say that the sun was shinin 
at twelve o’clock at noon; or ne 
he (Mr. Brougham) tell the house 
that they were sitting in no very 
agreeable atmosphere, listening to a 
very dult argument ? (Hear, and a 
laugh.) If, as lad been suggested, 
Mr. Smith, upon receiving the com- 
munication, got on —-* 
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and gallopped to the governor to in- 
form him of that with which he was 
already well acquainted, he would 
have subjected himself to ridicule. 
Besides, Mr. Smith might have ima- 
gined from former experience, that 
if he had taken so much unnecessary 
trouble, he would only have been 
called an officious meddling missi- 
onary for his pains. But, said the 
right honourable secretary, if Mr. 
Smith would not tell what he had 
never known, if he would not dis- 
close secrets which had never been 
intrusted to him, if he would not 
betray confidence which had never 
been reposed in him, if he would 
not perform these impossibilities, 
why did he not, when the insurrec- 
tion was spreading, when he could 
hardly proceed a step without seeing 
the martial glances of the negroes’ 
cutlasses, take that opportunity of 
going into the fields with the bible 
in his hand, to preach doctrines, for 
preaching which he had been sen- 
tenced to death ? (Hear, hear.) In 
his opinion, Mr. Smith had acted 
wisely in not doing so, for if he had, 
he would, in all likelihood, have ex- 
posed himself to persecution. He 
had been told that the resolution 
passed an unjust sentence upon the 
court-martial, and some persons said 
that it imputed murder to them. 
Those persons who said that, were 
confounding the speech with which 
he had son Ba his resolution, with 
the resolution itself. 

To import the arguments by which 
a motion was introduced mto the 
motion itself, was one of the most 
magical modes of arguing which he 
had ever witnessed even in that house. 
The resolution certainly conveyed a 
censure upon the court. Whosoever 
believed that the law had not been 
violated, and that a breach of justice 
had not been committed, let him not 
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vote for the motion; but surely he 
was not asking too much at the hands 
of those who did believe those two 
propositions to record their opinion 
by their votes. He was surprised at 
the objection which was taken to the 
wording of the resolution. In former 
times the legislative bodies had not 
shrunk from expressing their opinions 
in language stronger and more strin- 
gent than could be found in the re. 
solution. In regard toa case in some 
respects precisely similar to that 
which at present occupied the atten. 
tion of the house, — he meant the 
trial of Sidney,—parliament had as. 
sumed that bold tone which circum. 
stances required. Now, however, 
the case was different. “ Oh,” it was 
said, ‘* there is only a man murder- 
ed, there is merely a gross breach, 
not only of the forms, but of the 
substance of justice, be kind, gentle, 
and forbearing to the Demerara peo- 
ple.” In the case to which he had 
alluded respecting the trial of Sidney, 
the word ** murder’? was used in an 
instruction to a committee in the 
other house of parliament. 

The instruction which stood upon 
the journals of the house was, “ to 
inquire of the advisers and prosece 
tors of the death of lord Russell and 
Sidney.”’ In the case of Mr. Smith, 
there was no legal evidence of his 
hand-writing. The man who swore 
to his writing could not swear that 
he ever saw him write, and wheo 
Mr. Smith asked him how he knew 
his writing, the court declared the 
question to be unnecessary. (Hear, 
hear.) The witness said that he had 
received letters from Mr. Smith, bu 
he never saw Mr. Smith af.erwards 
to know whether he acknowledged 
them. In the Sidney’s case 
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evidence was received he had been 
murdered, and the sentence and at- 
tainder were reversed. There were 
other points of similarity between the 
case of Sidney and that of Mr. Smith. 
[t was mentioned in a very common 
book, ** Collins’s Peerage,’’ that the 
lord chief justice who presided at 
Sidney's trial, in allowing an account 
of the proceedings to be published, 
careful of his character, made certain 
alterations and suppressions. (Hear, 
hear.) That was done by chief jus- 
tice Jeffries, of immortal memory, 
(a laugh,) who, although a_ great 
lawyer, would be known to all pos- 
terity as the most cruel and odious 
judge who had ever sitten on the 
bench. (Cheers.) That would be 
his character whilst England was 
England : but it would not have been 
so, his name might have been handed 
down to the present time with diffe- 
rent and less appropriate marks of 
distinction, if their ancestors, when 
his conduct was brought into ques- 


tion, had frittered away the words in 
which they had expressed their sen- 


timents. For these considerations 
he could not consent to the previous 
question. 

He would rather that his motion 
should be met by a direct negative ; 
he would much rather that ministers 
would **screw their courage up to 
that sticking-place,”’ on which they 
were perched for a moment when the 
subject was last discussed, On that 
occasion the colonial secretary had 
said that he would not consent to 
meet the motion in any way but by 
a direct negative. 

Mr. W. Horton stated, that he had 
said that he dissented from the mo- 
hon with qualification. 

Mr. Brougham continued. — He 
could not draw such nice distinctions 
asthe honourable gentleman seemed 
disposed to take. He thought that a 
feeling of dissent generally begat a 
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direct negative, and therefore he wa 
not much out in what he supposed 
to be the hon. gentleman's opinion. 
(A laugh.) If the resolution had 
conveyed any attack upon ministers 
or their friends, he should not have 
been surprised that it should meet 
with opposition from the former ; 
but he did not believe that the De- 
merara people were any great friends 
to government. He believed that 
ministers had never been more se- 
verely attacked than by their pro- 
tegés at Demerara. The question 
really was, not whether missionaries 
should or should not be sent to the 
West Indies; but whether in these 
colonies there should be missionaries 
at all, or whether there should be 
any adequate education of the ne- 
groes ? The real question itself was 
not in fact left for argument, for, not 
only missionaries, but the church 
establishment itself, had admitted 
the necessity of the education of these 
unhappy people. It was in vain for 
the house to say, that they intrusted 
this question to the government— 
they ought to take their own fixed 
course, and pronounce upon the sub- 
ject, as they thought the justice of the 
case required. (Hear, hear.) 

As to the late Mr. Smith himself, 
he deserved the name of a martyr, 
for he had exercised the courage and 
constancy of one: if he had not suf- 
fered the pains of martyrdom, he had 
shown from the oppression he had 
borne that he could suffer, and that 
he had a patience for endurance. 
(Hear, hear.) Whether Mr. Smith 
was right or wrong, in his view, was 
a different question; but still he 
(Mr. Brougham) respected his name, 
revered his constancy, and admired 
his worth. He died in the midst of 
oppressive contumely, and his blood 
cried from the ground, not for ven- 
geance, indeed, for he died, as he 
had heard, not imprecating vengeance 

upon 
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and gallopped to the governor to in- 
form him of that with which he was 
already well acquainted, he would 
have subjected himself to micicule. 
Besides, Mr. Smith might have ima- 
gined from former experience, that 
if he had taken so much unnecessary 
trouble, he would only have been 
called an ofticious meddling mussi- 
onary for his pains. But, said the 
right honourable secretary, if Mr. 
Smith would not tell what he had 
never known, if he would not dis- 
close secrets which had never been 
intrusted to him, if he would not 
betray confidence which had never 
been reposed in him, if he would 
not perform these impossibilities, 
why did he not, when the tnsurrec- 
tion was spreading, when he could 
hardly proceed a step without seeing 
the martial glances of the negroes’ 
cutlasses, take that opportunity of 
going into the fields with the bible 
in his hand, to preach doctrines, for 
preaching which he had been sen- 
tenced to death ? (Hear, hear.) In 
his opinion, Mr. Smith had acted 
wisely in not doing so, for if he had, 
he would, in all likelihood, have ex- 
posed himself to persecution. He 
had been told that the resolution 
passed an unjust sentence upon the 
court-martial, and some persons said 
that it imputed murder to them. 
Those persons who said that, were 
confounding the speech with which 
he had prefaced his resolution, with 
the resolution itself. 

To import the arguments by which 
a motion was introduced imto the 
motion itself, was one of the most 
magical modes of arguing which he 
had ever witnessed even in that house. 
The resolution certainly conveyed a 
censure upon the court. Whosoever 
believed that the law had not been 
violated, and that a breach of justice 
had not been committed, let him not 


vote for the motion; but surely he 
was not asking too much at the hands 
of those who did believe those two 
propositions to record their Opinion 
by their votes. He was surprised at 
the objection which was taken to the 
wording of the resolution. In former 
times the legislative bodies had pot 
shrunk from expressing their opinions 
in language stronger and more strin- 
gent than could be found in the re. 
solution. In regard toa case in some 
respects precisely similar to that 
which at present occupied the atten- 
tion of the house, — he meant the 
trial of Sidney,—parliament had as- 
sumed that bold tone which circum. 
stances required. Now, however, 
the case was different. * Oh,” it was 
said, ** there is only a man murder- 
ed, there 1s merely a gross breach, 
not only of the forms, but of the 
substance of justice, be kind, gentle, 
and forbearing to the Demerara peo- 
ple.” In the case to which he had 
alluded respecting the trial of Sidney, 
the word ** murder’’ was used in an 
instruction to a committee in the 
other house of parliament. 

The instruction which stood upon 
the journals of the house was, * to 
inquire of the advisers and prosecu 
tors of the death of lord Russell and 
Sidney.”’ In the case of Mr. Smith, 
there was no legal evidence of his 
hand-writing. The man who swore 
to his writing could not swear that 
he ever saw him write, and when 
Mr. Smith asked him how he knew 
his writing, the court declared the 
question to be unnecessary. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘The witness said that he had 
received letters from Mr. Smith, but 
he never saw Mr. Smith af.erwards 
to know whether he acknowledged 
them. In the Sidney’s case there 
were indorsements on bills of ex- 
change, which had been paid; and 
yet the act said, that because that 
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evidence was received he had been 
murdered, and the sentence and at- 
tainder were reversed. There were 
other p yints of similarity between the 
case of Sidney and that of Mr. Smith. 
It was mentioned in a very common 
book, * Collins's Peerage,"’ that the 
lord chief justice who presided at 
Sidney's trial, in allowing an account 
of the proc eedings to be published, 
careful of his character, made certain 
alterations and suppressions. (Hear, 
hear.) That was done by chief jus- 
tice Jeffries, of immortal memory, 
‘a laugh,) who, although a great 
lawyer, would be known to all pos- 
terity as the most cruel and odious 
judge who had ever sitten on the 
bench. (Cheers.) That would be 
his character whilst England was 
England : but it would not have been 
so, his name might have been handed 
down to the present time with ditfe- 
rent and less appropriate marks of 
distinction, if their ancestors, when 
his conduct was brought into ques- 


tion, had frittered away the words in 
which they had expressed their sen- 


timents. For these considerations 
he could not consent to the previous 
question. 

He would rather that his motion 
should be met by a direct negative ; 
he would much rather that ministers 
would **screw their courage up to 
that sticking-place,” on which they 
were perched for a moment when the 
subject was last discussed, On that 
occasion the colonial secretary had 
said that he would not consent to 
meet the motion in any way but by 
a direct negative. 

Mr. W. Horton stated, that he had 
said that he dissented from the mo- 
tion with qualification. 

Mr. Brougham continued. — He 
could not draw such nice distinctions 
asthe honourable gentleman seemed 
disposed to take. He thought that a 
feeling of dissent generally begat a 
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direct negative, and therefore he wa 
not much out in what he supposed 
to be the hon. gentleman's opinion. 
(A laugh.) If the resolution had 
conveyed any attack upon ministers 
or their friends, he should not have 
been surprised that it should meet 
with opposition from the former ; 
but he did not believe that the De- 
merara people were any great friends 
to government. He ‘be lieved that 
ministers had never been more se- 
verely attacked than by their pro- 
tegés at Demerara. The question 
really was, not whether missionaries 
should or should not be sent to the 
West Indies; but whether in these 
colonies there should be missionaries 
at all, or whether there should be 
any adequate education of the ne- 
groes ? The real question itself was 
not in fact left for argument, for, not 
only missionaries, but the church 
establishment itself, had admitted 
the necessity of the education of these 
unhappy people. It was in vain for 
the house to say, that they intrusted 
this question to the government— 
they ought to take their own fixed 
course, and pronounce upon the sub- 
ject, as they thought the justice of the 
case required. (Hear, hear.) 

As to the late Mr. Smith himself, 
he deserved the name of a martyr, 
for he had exercised the courage and 
constancy of one: if he had not suf- 
fered the pains of martyrdom, he had 
shown from the oppression he had 
borne that he could suffer, and that 
he had a patience for endurance. 
(Hear, hear.) Whether Mr. Smith 
was right or wrong, in his view, was 
a different question; but still he 
(Mr. Brougham) respected his name, 
revered his constancy, and admired 
his worth. He died in the midst of 
oppressive contumely, and his blood 
cried from the ground, not for ven- 
geance, indeed, for he died, as he 
had heard, not imprecating vengeance 
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upon his persecutors who had hurried 
him to an untimely grave, but for- 
giving his enemies, and only casting 
the memory of his name upon the 
floating recollection of his country- 
men. (Loud cries of “hear.’’) He re- 
peated that the deceased had courage 
to resist oppression ; and God forbid 
that a man could be found who was 
incapable to appreciate such self-de- 
votion, and to admire that ardent, 
but expiring effort, which wes exer- 
cised to save from the blackening of 
calumny the honest fame of an un- 
compromised character. (Hear, hear.) 
Let not that house delude itself by 
imagining that speeches at one side, 
and speeches at the other, balancing 
nice points, and half ps. py 
as they were delivered, would suit this 
occasion. All men of sense knew, 
that speeches were nothing, unless 
followed by those who had the power 
of following them, with resolutions 
calculated to give effect to their sen- 
timents. 

They owed an honest and upright 
vote to the other West India islands, 
which were not mixed up with the 
guilt of Demerara, and which had 
not come forward (and he rejoiced to 
say it) to share the shame of the 
avowal of the justification, with the 
guilt of its commission. In vain 
would it be said that in calling for 
an opinion upon this question, he 
wished to disturb the existing rights 
of West India proprietors: over and 
over again would he say, that his 
main object, whilst he called for the 
exercise of rye J for the blacks, 
was to secure inviolably the posses- 
sions of the whites — to assert for them, 
that the rights of property were sa- 
cred, and that the claims of that pro- 
perty were inviolate—that the whites 
as well as the blacks had indissoluble 
rights, and that though for a season 
the dominion of property over the 
negroes was admitted, yet that they 


never would forget there was another 
dominion to which the masters were 
responsible. (Hear.) If, in looking 
upon the whole of this great question, 
the house would not become ay. 
gurers—if seared by those warnings 
and blind to their own greatest dan. 
gers, the planters, acting upon their 
own short-sighted policy, should rush 
headlong to their own destruction, 
then the house stood pledged by its 
own recorded act, to interpose and 
avert, for the sake of the whites as 
well as the blacks, the impending 
danger. ‘The parent authority must 
in such a case be not only asserted, 
but exercised ; it must not be trifled 
with. (Hear.) And in mercy not only 
to the negroes of the colonies, but 
to the white men themselves, the 
supremacy of British honour and 
British law must be upborne, how- 
ever darkened were the population 
over which it was destined to shed 
its salutary protection. He had uow 
done, and he left it to the house to 
decide upon the important question 
which he felt it his duty to submit to 
to them. (Loud cheers.) 

The house then divided, when the 
numbers were— 

For Mr. Brougham’s motion 146 

Against it - - - - = 19 

Majority against the motion 47 
INDEPENDENCE OF SOUTH AME- 
RICA, 

June 15.—Sir J. Mackintosh said 
that he had another petition to pre- 
sent, from the merchants of London 
engaged in trade with the countries 
in America formerly under the do- 
minion of Spain. The prayer of the 
petition was, that the house would 
adopt such measures as to its wis- 
dom might seem fit, to promote the 
immediate recognitionof the inde- 
pendence of such of the states of 
south America as had de facto & 
tablished the same. In loo " 
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the state papers which would form 
the ground of that which he had to 
submit before the house, he found 
very little to blame or regret, except 
it were some passages in which too 
much forbearance seemed to be 
shown towards the feelings and pre- 
tensions of Spain ; and, on the other 
hand, it was impossible not to declare 
that those documents contained the 
soundest possible principles of policy 
and public law, expressed with such 
a firmness, circumspection, and dig- 
nity, as made them worthy to be 
treated as master-pieces in their pe- 
culiar order of composition. Those 
papers, as he had said already, would 
form the chief foundation of what 
he had to state before the house ; 
but he must be excused if, in the 
first instance, he endeavoured to cor- 
rect one or two mistakes into which 
gentlemen had fallen. It had so 
happened—he confessed he was sur- 
prised at it—that individuals ex- 
tremely well informed upon most 
points, had fallen, upon the present 
question, into extreme misconception 
and confusion ; and the house would 
therefore pardon him if, before he 
proceeded to quote the printed do- 
cuments, he briefly stated those max- 
ims of public law and policy which, 
in his view, ought properly to regu- 
late it. The wad ** recognition,” 
then, which had unfortunately been 
introduced into this question,—that 
word had two significations, perfectly 
different from each other; and, out 
of the confusion of those significa- 
tions, all the blindness and mistake 
which appeared to exist upon the 
uestion had arisen. The first and 

the true meaning of the word “ re- 
cognition,” used as a techinal term of 
international law, was one upon 
which, where it was introduced, great 
a consequences depended. 
was the recognition of the inde- 
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ndence of any country by a state 
formerly exercising authority over it 
—a recognition which it had been 
the fate of Spain to make more fre- 
quently than any other country, and 
most unhappily (as in the instances 
of Portugal and Holland) very fre- 
quently to refuse. But this sense of 
the word ‘recognition’ was widely 
different from that which applied to 
the question before the house, and 
which amounted to no more than a 
declaration by England, that she, a 
state as foreign to Spanish America as 
to Spain, having no claim of sove- 
reignty or authority of any descrip- 
tion to renounce—that she—the in- 
dependence of the states really free 
in Spanish America, being just as 
perfect and complete without her re- 
cognition of their independence as 
with it —that she would take a plain 
practical measure, merely admitting 
the independence of those states for 
the purpose of holding the same con- 
veniences of intercourse with them 
which she had held under these an- 
cient governments—that she, for 
common advantage and benefit of 
both, would treat them as admitted 
into the great society of independent 
nations. Now this was no waver of 
rights on our part,—no gift or boon 
conferred upon the foreign state. 
We gave the colonies no aid by it. 
We expressed no approbation of the 
means by which they had attained 
their freedom—a question upon 
which we had no nght to express an 
opinion one wav or the other; nor 
were we asked to do so. Such a 
measure was no ratification of any 
revolt; it was no avowal whether 
the states, in what they had done, 
were wrong or right ; it was merely 
dealing with them as governments 
actually possessing authority over vast 
tracts of land, and in a certain quar- 
ter of the globe. He (sir J. Mack- 
intosh) 
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intosh) would not have troubled the 
house upon points so perfectly ob- 
vious, but that he felt that some 
strong minds had been mistaken 
upon them. 

The point for statesmen to look at 
and count upon, was not the advan- 
tage of the country recognized, but of 
their own ; and the house would see 
in a moment that all practice, all 
precedent, supported this view of the 
case. And first, to take the instance 
of Holland. The states-general of 
the United Provinces, after a pre- 
vious revolt of 15 years against Spain, 
had declared themselves independent 
inthe year 1581. ‘This was imme- 
diately after the atrocious murder of 
the first prince of Orange, who was 
assassinated by an individual stimu- 
lated by political fanaticism—the 
family of } ae individual, to the eter- 
nal shame of the government con- 
cerned—his father having actually 
been ennobled in reward of the 
murder which he committed. In 
the year however 1581, the United 
Provinces had been declared inde- 
pendent ; and it was not until the 
year 1648, at the treaty of Westpha- 
lia, 67 years afterwards, that the 
pride and obstinacy of Spain had 
permitted her to acknowledge their 
independence. But did the house 
believe that all Europe during that 
period had looked on, and quietly 
consented to forego all the advan- 
tages of amicable intercourse with 
that rising republic Holland ?—No, 
all Europe had not only sent ambas- 
sadors to the Hague, and received 
ambassadors in return; but the 
greater states had entered into treaties 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the Dutch: all had done this 
with the exception of a German 
branch of the house of Austria, which 
some attachments to the reigning 
family in Spain had induced to hold 


off. The thing came home to ys: 
we were ourselves concerned in jt: 
England (being at peace with Spain) 
had maintained diplomatic arrange. 
ments with Holland forty years be. 
fore Spain acknowledged her inde. 
pendence. In a treaty with § 
pending the interval, England had 
refused to withdraw the acknowledg- 
ments which she had given ; and yet, 
at that very time, she had seen the 
marquis Spinola, at the head of a 
Spanish army, in the Netherlands ; 
and the Spanish minister, in his des- 
patches, was used to speak of the 
Dutch, as the king his master’s 
** rebels.’’ The next instance which 
he would call the attention of the 
house to, was a striking one. The 
revolt of Portugal against Spain had 
occurred in the year 1640. The 
cortes had then been called to esta- 
blish the house of Braganza on the 
throne, but never had been called by 
the house of Braganza to assist in 
governing the country. In the year 
1641—only one year afterwards— 
a treaty had been concluded between 
Portugal and this country, this being 
28 years before the independence of 
Portugal had been recognized by 
Spain. To put another instance : 
during the protectorship of Cromwell, 
all the princes of Europe had sent 
ministers to London. They had 
sent these ministers, thus recognizing 
the republic and the protector; and 
yet no partisan of Charles the II. 
had ever afterwards protested against 
that course, or against treaties signed 
under it; because, in fact, those 
treaties and arrangements had been 
manifestly for the advantage of all 
parties. The case had been a widel 
different one, when James the IL 
after his abdication, was acknow- 
ledged by Louis XIV. There the 
recognition was of a power no longer 
in existence. It was the setting "F 
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of a particular claim, not the acqui- 
escence in an existing authority. 
The recognition, say of an usurper— 
that was, of the government ad- 
ministered by him—could be no 
offence against the most just claim- 
ant; while, on the other hand, 
the recognition of the most equitable 
claim, no longer holding power, was 
an affront to the government actually 
in possession. The interposition of 
France in our dispute with America 
presented itself to some persons as a 
case similar to the present. But 
that was to those persons who looked 
only at the surface of both questions : 
the cases were widely, essentially, de- 
cidedly different. It was supposed 
that the offence taken by England 
on that occasion had been at the es- 
tablishment by France of diplomatic 
communications: not so; France 
had concluded a treaty of amity; 
there had been a treaty entered into 
offensive and defensive. The mar- 


quis Bouilée—this appeared from a 


late publication of that nobleman’s 
memoirs—it appeared that he had 
been appointed governor of Mar- 
tinique in the year 1768. So early 
as this, it had been part of his instruc- 
tions from France, to watch the rising 
disaffections in North America— 
to foment them as far as he could, 
without hazarding offence to England, 
and to form such alliance in the 
country as circumstances might admit 
of, We might be told, perhaps, of 
our own conduct with respect to the 
Caraccas ; but at that time it was to 
be recollected, England had been at 
war with Spain: these proceedings 
by France with regard to America 
had been taken in a period of pro- 
found peace. For these reasons, the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
continued, he held the case of France 
and the united states of America 
altogether foreign from the present ; 
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and having dwelt so long upon the 
principle of the question, he would 
now come to the printed documents 
—the state papers before the house. 
The first document, then, which he 
would refer to, was that quoted as a 
despatch, of the 31st of March, 1823, 
from Mr. secretary Canning to sir 
Charles Stuart, in which an opinion 
was distinctly expressed, that ‘time 
and the course of events had sub- 
stantially decided the separation of 
the colonies from the mother country ; 
although the formal recognition of 
those provinces, as independent 
states, by his majesty, might be 
hastened or retarded by various ex- 
ternal circumstances, as well as by 
the more or less satisfactory progress, 
in each state, towards a regular and 
settled form of government.’’ Now 
this was as decided as possible a 
contrast to the conduct of the French 
in the course of our own American 
war. During the whole term that 
had preceded the alliance of France 
withthe United States, the most so- 
lemn assurances had repeatedly been 
given to England, that France would 
in no way participate in the contest. 
The next paper was the conference 
of the 9th of October, 1823, between 
Mr. secretary Canning and prince 
Polignac; and though every mem- 
ber in the house had, no doubt, read 
all these papers, yet, from some cause 
or other, there did seem to be a most 
strange misunderstanding as to their 
effect. The British government, ac- 
cording to the terms of this paper, 
were of opinion, that any attempt to 
bring Spanish America again under 
its ancient submission to Spain must 
be utterly hopeless; that all nego- 
tiation for that purpose would be un- 
successful ; and that the prolongation 
or renewal of war for the same ob- 
ject would be only a waste of human 
life, and an infliction of calamity on 

both 
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both parties, to no end.”’ Farther, 
the English government, after, with 
a disinterestedness which was almost 
too judicious to be called generous, 
but which was a generosity, never- 
theless, exhibited in state negotiations 
far less frequently than might be de- 
sired—after disclaiming every desire 
to profit either in the way of posses- 
sion, or of exclusive traffic, by the 
Spanish colonies, and even desiring 
that the recognition of independence 
should come first from Spain herself, 
went on to state the just rights and 
apprehensions of Great Britain, in a 
way which could leave Spain no ex- 
cuse for being surprised at any mea- 
sure which we might now take for the 
recognition of the independence of 
these colonies ourselves :—*+ That, 
completely convinced that the ancient 
system of the colonies could not be 
restored, the British government could 
not enter into any stipulation bind- 
ing itself either to refuse or to delay its 
recognition of their indepe »ndence.’ 
It so happened, and he was proud to 
find it so, that a vast portion of those 
same principles and feelings had been 
embodied in the admirable speech of 
the president of the United States ; 
and it was a curious fact that the 
doctrines of the two English com- 
monwealths—for he delighted to 
couple England and America by that 
name—that they should have con- 
ceded as far almost as was possible, 
the difference of their situation and 
local interests considered. One thing 
culiarly he was pleased to see 
England’ and America agreeing in— 
to wit, that in case a contest took 
place between Spain and her colonies, 
that was a contest which, not affect- 
ing their security, would not give 
either of them a right to interfere. 
But while he agreed in that feeling, 
as regarded our own country, most 
fully, and disclaimed every desire, 


while Spain alone was concerned, tg 
interfere, yet if Spain was to be made 
a fang of ‘the holy alliance—for the 
purpose of spreading its detestable 
influence and principles on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as it had alr. 
in so great a degree, extended them 
on this side; then, he hoped to see 
English influence resisting its efforts 
in America, as English principle was 
resisting its progress in Europe ; and 
he would venture to declare, that such 
must be the case. The objects of 
that horrible faction were counteract. 
ed in every quarter, at the very pass- 
ing moment by this country. And 
he did firmly believe, that if any 
vile slave, any inf. tuated bigot, could 
be found willing to take office in 
England, with a view of compelling 
her to connive at the tyranny of the 
holy alliance, the people of England, 
even with the sway which they now 
y»ssessed in the deliberations of the 
10use of commons, would hurl the 
miserable reptile headlong from his 
seat. The honourable and learned 
gentleman then, after noticing that 
passage in the declaration of England 
which claimed free trade with South 
America, for herself and all the world, 
proceeded to comment upon the let- 
ter of the Count Ofalia of the 26th 
of December, 1823, which proposed 
that England should accede to a con- 
ference at Paris, the object of which 
was to enable the king of Spain to 
re-establish his legitimate power ; 
that was, in other words, to dispense 
the same blessings to the South 
American colonists abroad, which he 
was already bestowing so freely upon 
ten millions of his own pen at 
home. The reply to that wg 
had been a fit one —an absolute re- 
jection of it—a rejection which every 
man must feel did England honour, 
and which she would have been dis- 
graced had she hesitated in gs 
t 
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that rejection being coupled with a 
repetition of the principles originally 
laid down by this country as what 
would guide her conduct towards 
Spain, and an assurance that she 
was still prepared to abide by them. 
In this reply there was some passages 
s) excellent, that he could not forbear 
from pausing to quote them to the 
house. The English government 
had declared its desire that the mother 
country should take the lead in re- 
cognizing the independence of her 
colonies; and this might have been 
desirable, not merely for the security 
of the states themselves, but also to 
spare the little remains of dignity--- 
difficult it was to determine how little 
that still belonged to the thing that 
was called the crown of Spain. But 
the letter went on thus :---* But it 
appears manifest to the British 


government, that if so large a portion . 


of the globe should remain much 
longer without any recognized politi- 
cal existence, or any definite politi- 
cal connexion with the established 
governments of Europe, the conse- 
quences of such a state of things 
must be at once most embarrassing 
to those governments, and most 
injurious to the intesests of all Eu- 
ropean nations. The British go- 
vernment have no desire to antici- 
pate Spain in that recognition, On 
the contrary, it 1s on every account 
their wish, that his catholic majesty 
should have the grace and the ad- 
vantage of leading the way in that 
recognition, among the powers of 
Europe. But the court of Madrid 
must be aware, that the discretion of 
his majesty in this respect cannot be 
indefinitely bound up by that of his 
catholic majesty; and that even 
before many months elapse, the de- 
sire now sincerely felt by the British 
government, to leave this precedency 
to Spain, may be overborne by con- 


siderations of a more comprehensive 
nature, — considerations regarding 
not only the essential interests of his 
majesty’s subjects, but the relations of 
the old world with the new.”’ This 
was a passage which required no 
comment: it spoke, in most distinct 
terms, the state in which the official 

ublic documents of the government 
brad left this question. 

It was said, that Great Britain was 
called on to attend a congress, at 
which all the other allied powers had 
agreed to be present, for the purpose 
of conferring on South American af- 
fairs. He had likewise heard, that 
England was still England in this 
respect—that she had disclaimed any 
interference with this holy or unholy 
alliance —that she would have no- 
thing to do with their proceedings. 
He threw out of this case, then, with 
disdain and indignation, all idea of 
the holy or unholy alliance presum- 
ing to interfere with the policy of 
this country. (Hear.) Having said 
this, what, he asked, remained ? 
The mere question ** Why is not the 
measure of recognition restored to 
now >”? When he adopted the word 
“ now,”’ he did not use it in its me- 
taphysical sense, for some asserted 
there was no time present—that all 
time was past or future. When he 
said ** now,”’ he meant at that time 
within which all necessary prepara- 
tions could be made for the adoption 
of the new policy. 

Two conditions, it seemed, were 
laid down by this government, as 
connected with the recognition of 
independence ; but those conditions 
had no reference particularly to 
Spain, or to any other country under 
heaven. They were framed in mere 
accordance with the policy of this 
country. The two conditions re- 

uired were both intimated in the 
pn and they had been stated 


in 
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in a speech delivered by the earl 
of Liverpool, of which, if it were 
not irregular, he would say he had 
been an ear-witness. The first con- 
dition was, that the independence of 
no country should be recognized, 
where a contest against the parent 
state was going on. The second 
condition was, that it would not be 
proper to recognize independence, 
except where a stable and permanent 
government had been established. 
Now, with respect to the first of these 
conditions, he would propose a di- 
lemma; not such an extraordinary 
one as was introduced in a late de- 
bate by his honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. Brougham), from the 
horns of which his opponents found 
it impossible to escape (a laugh ;) but 
one of a calmer and more amicable 
nature. They must either consider 
South America as one great state, or 
as a body of states, independent of 
the mother country. It might be 
taken either way for the purpose of 
his argument. Supposing South 
America to be formed of various dis- 
tinct states, still those states were 
united by treaty against Spain, and 
against all those who supported her 
pretensions. His geography, or ra- 
ther his recollection, would, he fear- 
ed, fail him, if he attempted to state 
the number of degrees of latitude 
and longitude which extended over 
that empire, which was now formed 
into republics, and which was once 
an appendage to the throne of Spain. 
But a tract of country extending from 
California to Cape Horn, was, he 
thought, something like a description 
of a moderate and respectable terri- 
tory (a laugh), for those who wish to 
enjoy the blessings of independence. 
(Hear.) 

Throughout that vast territory, 
what possessions—what force had 
the king of Spain? He had a little 


castle in Mexico, a desert island ip 
Chili, and a small army which held 
a part of the province of Pery, 
(Hear.) What could be said of such 
ineflicient means of conquest ? Were 
they really any thing that approached 
to that equality of conquest, which 
could leave the issue in the slightest 
degree of reasonable uncertainty, 
supposing no other parties but Spain 
and America were engaged ? (Hear.) 
He always os the proposition in 
that form, because, if any other 
power stepped in to the assistance of 
Spain, a new case, according to these 
documents, would be created, which 
would authorize the interference 
of England. Then, he asked, what 
objection could there be to a recog- 
nition of the respectable republic of 
Colombia ; in which there was for- 
merly a great Spanish army, on 
whose plains the only vigorous ef- 
fort was made to recover the colonies 
—an effort which completely failed; 
every Spanish soldier having been 
driven from the country, or destroyed 
by his opponents? (Hear.) Three 
times had the legislature of that re- 
public assembled, since the forces of 
Spain were — from her fer- 
tile shores. (Hear.) Had not Co- 
lombia, by the resignation of Bolivar, 
been put to the same test as America 
was, by the resignation of Washing- 
ton? In each case, did it not show 
that the republic no longer needed 
the protecting hand of its founder? 
He would ask, what was the situa- 
tion of the republic of Buenos Ayres? 
No Spanish soldier had been there 
for ten years, and fourteen years had 
elapsed since that state declared its 
independenee. A Spanish soldier 
was now no more to be found there, 
than a jacobin was at this day to be 
discovered in Great Britain. 

The papers on the table said that 


this country would recognize those 
states 
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sates that had achieved their inde- 
pendence. Surely those countries 
were perfectly independent. Take 
the whole of these states as one great 
confederacy, then he would say the 
entire force possessed by Spain in 
South America was too frivolous to 
carry on the contest; and if taken 
separately, then, he would say, that 
government, by their own words, 
were bound to recognize several of 
those states as perfectly independent, 
and entirely freed even from the 
shadow of a hostile force. He now 
came to the second condition— 
namely, “ That we ought to delay 
our recognition until those countries 
are not only independent but tran- 
quil.” There were two weights and 
two measures, it appeared, for Europe 
and America. Spain was recog- 
nized, although it was neither inde- 
pendent nor tranquil. This country 
had an ambassador at Madrid while 
the French army was in possession 
of the country. But when South 
America was mentioned, when En- 


gland was called upon to recognize 
her independence, those infant re- 
publics were asked to come at once 
to a state of legislative perfection ; it 
was required that the most difficult of 
human problems, * liberty,”’ should 


be solved in a moment. (Hear.) 
We, who took ages to establish our 
own liberty—who had lavished our 
blood and our treasure in forming 
and sustaining a free constitution— 
we who had suffered under the bru- 
tal tyranny of Henry VIIL—who 
had seen protestants persecuted by 
catholics in the reign of Mary, and 
who had seen catholics persecuted by 
protestants in the reign of Elizabeth 
—we, who had known all these mu- 
tations, would not pay common 
courtesy to infant states, because they 
were liable to those changes and al- 
terations, from which, if they were 
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exempt, they would present a spec- 
tacle contrary to the ordinary laws 
which governed human nature. He 
called on his right honourable frend, 
if he designed to listen to what he had 
said, to say, how he could support 
such a proposition? He pe 
him to state why this recognition of 
independence, by sending out a 
diplomatic agent, should be refused, 
unless it appeared unsafe, for a mi- 
nister to live in the country ? Now 
he would contend that diplomatic 
agents were more necessary in dis- 
turbed countries, than in well-or- 
dered countries. 

In well-ordered countries, security 
was to be found in the established 
laws, and in the general refinement 
of society. In disturbed countries, 
where there was danger of attack on 
persons and property, where private 
circumstances might occur, which, 
if not properly treated, might lead to 
public hostility, diplomatic skill and 
science was peculiarly necessary. 
When remonstrances, made in the 
court of Spain, relative to the inquiry 
sustained by a British subject at Rio 
Janeiro, produced no effect, it be- 
came the duty of this government to 
look for our redress from the autho- 
rities at Rio Janeiro. In doing so, 
undoubtedly this country ought, in 
the first instance, to have allowed the 
common delay necessary before an 
application of that kind was made, 
and to give the Spanish government 
an opportunity of taking any steps 
they might think fit. Beyond this, 
which was an act of fairness and 
kindness, this country had no right to 
go: and it was more than Spain had 
a right to demand, with reference to 
the law of nations. It was fit that 
trade should be protected by consuls, 
in case of insult or extortion; but it 
was far more necessary that ambassa- 
dors should be appointed to prevent 

wars, 
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wars, which might be injurious, not 
to one, but to every branch of com- 
merce. If, as those papers stated, 
it was necessary to appoint consuls 
for the protection of trade, certainly 
ambassadors were equally necessary 
to watch over political rights and in- 
terests. When Spain could grant no 
redress for injuries intlicted on Bri- 
tish subjects, the proper course would 
be to apply to those governments, 
wherever or however their authority 
arose, which held the sovereign 
power in their hands. This, how- 
ever, could only be done by an open 
ora disguised diplomatic intercourse. 
But a disguised, a not avowed diplo- 
matic intercourse was a slight on the 
government with which it was formed, 
It was a mark of indisposition on the 
part of the government applying, 
formerly to recognize the other—it 
showed an unwillingness to bestow 
the ordinary honours of diplomatic 
intercourse on that state. Therefore, 
he never would recommend such a 
course. He believed there were 
sixty or one hundred houses of trade 
in South America; and the house 
was informed by the petitioners that 
the exports of 1822 amounted to 
3,800,000/, and those of 1823 to 
5,600,0002., being an increase in one 
year of 1,800,000/ They might see 
from the same paper, that the export 
of cotton goods from the port of 
Liverpool was greatly increasing both 
to North and South America; but 
the increase was greater to South 
than to North America. The amount 
of exports to North America was 
1,000,0002,, to South America it 
was 1,100,0002. The value of this 
commerce was not confined to En- 
gland only. South America also 
participated in the benefits it pro- 
duced. Though our commerce had 
been beneficial to the merchant, it 


was not altogether that selfish bene. 
fit which could justify the slur that 
England alone profited by it. Like 
‘the quality of mercy,” it was 
** twice blessed’’— it blessed both the 
receiver and the giver. (Hear.) B 
creating new wants, it created also 
new faculties in the human mind to 
supply those wants. Thus would it 
tend to raise the natives of South 
America from that state of barbarism, 
ignorance, and degradation in which 
they had been plunged under the 
Spanish government, until finally 
they became worthy of being the 
citizens of free and enlightened states, 
It was in vain to suppose, if Spain 
could by possibility resume her sway 
in South America, that her policy 
would be more liberal. Whatever 
concession she might be inclined to 
make, with respect to freedom of 
trade, in the first instance, she would 
speedily recall, for delaying the re- 
cognition of those states. Delay was 
not due to Spain ; and he would say 
further, that delay was calculated 
to produce those very disturbances 
which were quoted as one reason for 
withholding this recognition. This 
delay would produce great moral ef- 
fects on the feelings and passions of 
those governments, because they must 
naturally feel that their own subjects 
would be encouraged when they saw 
their rulers countenanced and sanc- 
tioned by the acts of free states. The 
connexion between the old world and 
the new was now atstake. The delay 
might be as injurious, in causing loss 
and mischief to Europe, with reference 
to the South American states, as it 
might be troublesome and embarrass- 
ing to the South American govern- 
ments themselves. If this govern- 
ment countenanced them, as he 
thought they might do without any 
violation of the law of nations— 
doing 
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doing it mildly and gently—would it 
not dispose the people of that coun- 
try to look to the government with 
respect, and to hasten the cessation 
of those disorders which were stated 
as areason for not recognizing them ? 
If, on the other hand, they were out- 
lawed from the civilized world, was 
there not a danger that those people 
might be made that which they had 
been described to be—lawless and 
savage > Would it not be the means 
of raising the people against their 
government ? Would it not be the 
means of raising up faction against 
faction, and man against man ? Would 
it not produce those disorders that 
must inevitably convert those coun- 
tries from scenes of advantage and 
profit to sources of mconventence 
and trouble to the whole civilized 
world? (Hear, hear.) 

They ought, then, to hasten this 


boon, and put an end to a state of 


things which they were not bound to 
prolong—which they had no right 
to perpetuate merely to oblige his 
most catholic majesty Ferdinand the 
seventh. ‘The delay of this recogni- 
tion was acknowledged not to be due 
to Spain. It weakened the govern- 
ments abroad, and augmented dis- 
turbances and factions in South 
Amenca. “ I would not,” said sir 
James Mackintosh, * be guilty of a 
breach of neutrality to serve Ame- 
rica, nor of an act of injustice to 
serve the commerce of England ; 
but I would do that which is consist- 
ent with neutrality and with jus- 
ce, while it would serve the com- 
merce of England. I would con- 
sohdate the liberties of those South 
American states—I would protect 
them from the legitimate, paternal 
sway of Ferdinand VIL, and rescue 
them from that sort of law and jus- 
tice, that species of peace and order, 
which his restoration to authority 


has spread over the happy peninsula 
of Spain.” (Hear, hear.) 

The petition was then brought up 
and read. 

Mr. Canning was, unquestion- 
ably, very far from having any 
thing to complain of in the tone or 
topics of his honourable and learned 
friend’s speech. But his honour- 
able and learned frend must be 
aware, that though, in the state of 
what he (Mr. Canning) might, he 
believed, now denominate the late 
Spanish American colonies, there 
were commercial interests to be con- 
sidered of the most important and 
legitimate kind—he must be aware, 
he repeated, as much as any one, 
that there were also interests of ano- 
ther sort, of a more delicate nature, 
with respect to which he was sure 
every word he might utter on the 
part of his majesty’s government 
might produce etfects which he was 
convinced neither his honourable 
and learned friend nor himself would 
Wish to see. 

His honourable and learned friend 
had gone through the papers for- 
merly laid on the table, and had 
given a most just analysis of the 
course hitherto pursued by govern- 
ment with respect to the colonies 
of Spain. He had justly stated that 
the first question in point of order 
was the course that was to be pur- 
sued by the government of England, 
as between Spain and the colonies 
with reference to a state of war, and 
that that course was one of perfect 
neutrality—and that, in the pursuit 
of that course, in the admission that 
states separating from the mother 
country, took an equal rank with the 
belligerent power, this government 
had, pro tanto, raised the colonies 
in the scale of nations. His ho- 
nourable and learned friend said, that 
in the year 1822, the extent of com- 

merce 
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merce which existed between this 
country and Spanish America did 
lead to a de fucto recognition of the 
existence of those colonies, as sepa- 
rated from Spain. His honourable 
and learned friend stated, that the 
next step, before the breaking out 
of the war between France and 
Spain, was a declaration made at 
that time to the Spanish govern- 
ment, and published a few months 
afterwards, that the time appeared 
to the British government to have 
quite decided the question of separa- 
tion ; but that the question of recog- 
nition must be decided by different 
circumstances, and amongst others, 
by the internal state of the colonies 
themselves. ‘This was the fact stated ; 
and after this declaration the British 
government conceived that they had 
not left to Spain, nor to any other 
power, any just cause of complaint. 
The circumstances of the last war 
induced this country to suspend the 
mission of commercial agents to the 
colomies until! the decision of the 
contest between France and Spain. 
Immediately afier the decision of 
that contest, or rather at the moment 
of that decision, and before any step 
was taken by France or any other 
power with respect to those colonies, 
a warning was given by this govern- 
ment, in the clearest terms, as to the 
course that would be taken for re- 
pelling any attack by any foreign 
power on the Spanish colonies. The 
next stage in the course of those 
transactions was the proposition of 
the court of France, for this country 
to form part of a conference or con- 
gress, at which the atfairs of Spanish 
America were to be considered, and 
the refusal of this country to accede. 
That refusal was first given to the 
court of France, and subsequently to 
Spain herself. On this point the 
house would agree with him that it 


was not necessary that he should 
dwell at present. That was the lag 
stage of those transactions on which 
any public discussion had taken place 
in parliament. The state in which 
things then remained, the last time 
the question was agitated within the 
walls of that house, was that which 
he had described. It had been stated 
to the house, that the king's govern. 
ment, though reserving to themselves 
the nght of acting as they thought fit, 
had hesitated to recognize the inde 
pendence of those colonies. — This 
was done, because it was thought 
right, politic, expedient, just, and 
generous, to ensure to Spain the op- 
portunity of precedency in perform. 
ing that act, and to see whether she 
would be disposed to avail herself of 
it. What he had to state to the house 
was, that nothing had been done in 
consequence by Spain ; and with re- 
spect to any further steps which might 
be taken by this country towards the 
Spanish American states, the British 
government was left to act on its own 
views, and according to its own 
wishes, without any reference what- 
soever to the court of Spain. (Hear.) 
This was the only communication he 
had to make; and he trusted the house 
would see, that in stating that which 
was a fact, he deprecated rather than 
encouraged discussion ; and with re- 
spect to hinting at any ulterior 
course, or alluding to what might be 
done hereafter, he must decline it, 
because, were he to do otherwise, he 
could not avoid the risk which would 
be inseparable from such a disclo- 
sure. 

He would here conclude, if he 
were not glad of the opportunity 
which the speech of his honourable 
and learned friend afforded him for 
putting on its true grounds, and plac- 
ing in a just light, a point that had 
been very generally mistaken. He 

referred 
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referred to the word ** recognition,” 
which had been so often thrown out 
when this subject was under consi- 
deration. The phrase “ recognition 
of independence” had two senses, 
and was to be understood in two 
very different ways. If the colonies 
suid to the mother country, ** I assert 
my independence,” and the mother 
sad, “ | recognize it; that concur- 
rence was a direct waver of all fur- 
ther authority over them : but if the 
Spanish colonies, for instance, said 
to another state, “I am indepen- 
dent,”’ and that state answered, * I 
recognize it,’’ this was nothing more 
than the statement of an opinion, or 
of a fact, and did not alter the rela- 
tive situation of the mother country 
and her colonies. (Hear, hear.) He 
was sure his honourable and learned 
friend would agree with him, that 
this exposition of the different senses 
of the term in question was the 
clearest argument in favour of the 
course which the British government 
had originally taken ; for our recog- 
nition of the colomes, in the minor 
sense of the term, would not carry 
with it the same authority as the re- 
cognition of the mother country would 
in the greater sense. Whatever their 
disposition towards this or any other 
power might be, a neutral by its re- 
cognition could not give to that power 
the same authority which could only 
come from the mother country. If, 
therefore, they looked exclusively to 
the interests of the colonial states 
themselves, it might perhaps be a 
more desirable object to those states, 
that the recognition of Great Britain 
should be delayed, in the hope of 
carrying that of Spain with it, rather 
than that the recognition of Great 
Britain should be precipitate, and 
that in consequence the recognition 
of the mother country shovld be 
withheld forever. Whether all hope 
[1824, 


of that kind was over—whether it 
was totally at an end, it was im 
sible for him positivly to say. 
matter was one of opinion which he 
could not decidedly balance one way 
or the other. 

His honourable and learned friend 
had put two cases, which he had de- 
signated as a dilemma, but from 
which he (Mr. Canning) did not find 
it so very difficult to escape, as his 
honourable and learned fmend ima- 
gined. He had said, that either 
Spanish America must be considered 
as one great mass, and then the 
means of the king of Spain there 
bore so small a proportion to those 
of the colonies, that no contest could 
be carried on; or that they must be 
taken as separate and independent 
states, and then, according to the 
propositions laid down in some of 
the papers, their independence must 
be immediately conceded. Now, to 
take the whole of Spanish America 
as one mass, presented a physical 
impossibility, because it was never 
pretended that there was any one go- 
vernment over the whole, There 
had been no idea of any such esta- 
blishment. It was, therefore, in the 
other point of view, that the states 
must be looked at; and he would 
not go farther into that part of the 
argument than to state, that thou 
he agreed with his honourable and 
learned friend, that they had no pre- 
tence to be so scrupulously exact as 
to insist that new governments should 
possess all the stability of ancient 
states, yet they must act with some 
little caution, and weigh maturely 
what governments they might choose 
thus to distinguish. 

He maintained that principle u 
which he believed Free whee 
able and learned gentleman and him- 


self were in a great measure agreed— 
that they (the ministers of the British 


2G government) 
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government) were bound to consider 
well what conduct it would be essen- 
tial to the interests of this country to 
observe, in a question as to the adop- 
tion of the existence as an authorized 
government of any party, unless that 
party or government was so fully and 
distinctly established im its inde “pen- 
dence, that by the mere fact of our 
acknowledging that independence we 
could be sure of not being involved 
in the struggles and squabbles na- 
turally incidental to subjects of that 
nature. He was far from the inten- 
tion of laying this down as the exact 
state of any of the parties which it 
was the object of this discussion to 
consider ; but the principle was that 
which he would enforce in every 
case whatever. In regard, however, 
to the real facts, one observation 
would be sufticient to satisfy the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman. 
The government had taken such steps 
as they judged most proper to ascer- 
tain the real condition of the govern- 
ments now under consideration ; but 


they were not yet in posse ssion of 


any information which could satisty 
them—otherwise there would have 
been no want of readiness to state it 
to the house. 

Even with respect to the state last 
mentioned by the honourable and 
learned gentleman, Colombia, he 
(Mr. Canning) had obtained what- 
ever he knew from the very same 
channels which had furnished the 
honourable and learned gentleman. 
All that he had was derived from ac- 
counts which were known to others 
as well as himself ; they were a little 
exaggerated, and they might be more 
trustworthy than he had at present 
any just reasons to apprehend. What- 
ever they were, there was not enough, 
nor were they of a character sufiici- 
ently authenticated and official, to 
justify the government in going fur- 


ther than they haddone. This was 
all which he found it necessary to 
state in answer to the observations of 
the honourable and learned gentle. 
man, with much of which he entirely 
coincided. To every principle laid 
down in the government 
brought forward by the honourable 
and learned gentleman, he confi- 
dently assured the house that he and 
the king’s government would stead. 
fastly adhere. The progress which 
they had made since they met the 
parliament in the last sessions, was 
proof of the earnestness and sincerity 
with which they had proceeded in 
the adoption and realization of those 
principles. The honourable and 
learned gentleman himself, approving 
as he now professed to do, of all that 
hat been stated on behalf of the go- 
vernment both now and atthe former 
period, would judge for himself if it 
would be really expedient in the pre- 
sent state of things to press for pa- 
pers, the moving for which would 
only excite discussion, and call for 
disclosures beyond any thing which 
the information possessed by govern- 
ment would enable them to make, and 
whether, in short, perseverance on his 
part would not be likely ratherto com- 
plicate and retard, than to accelerate 
that object which he had at heart. 
The right honourable gentleman 
having taken his seat amid cheers 
from both sides of the house, rose 
again for an instant, to communicate 
a fact, the statement of which he had 
overlooked, which yet might proba- 
bly be gratifying to the house, which 
was, that a second application had 
been made to the government of his 
Britannic majesty to become parties 
in the congress about to assemble, 
which application, though pressed 
with urgent entreaties, had 
again steadfastly refused.  (Cheers.) 


After some observations from Mr. 
Ellice, 
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Ellice, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Hume, 
and sir F. Burdett, the petition was 
ordered to be printed. 

HousE oF Lorps, June 23.— 
The earl marshal’s relief bill having 
passed the house ef lords, the fol- 
lowing protest was entered : 

** DISSENTIENT. 

Because, on general principles, I 
object to any concession to Roman 
catholics, either collectively or indi- 
vidually ; and the bill violates the 
constitution, by enabling a papist to 
holda high office near the person of a 
protestant king, and dispenses with 
those oaths which protestants are 
bound to take. Because the practi- 
cal effect of dispensing with the oath 
of supremacy to papists, must of ne- 
cessity create a constitutional jealousy 
on the part of the protestants, thereby 
generating feuds and animosities, 


most especially at the present time, 
when papists avow their intentions, 
by language and acts so undisguised, 
that they cannot be misunderstood. 
“Because to sanction the separa- 


tion of the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, is to establish a most 
dangerous and alarming precedent, 
inasmuch as the union of church and 
state forms the basis of our constitu- 
tional greatness and excellence, free- 
dom and security. And lastly, be- 
cause at this very late period of the 
session, and at the early hour of five 
o'clock, before peers arrived at the 
house, the present decision cannot be 
considered to be the sense of this 
house, many peers being absent, and 
the house taken quite unawares. For 
these reasons, and having the welfare 
of my country indeliby at heart, I so- 
lemnly protest against this bill, and 
other measures of a similar nature, 
which are in a constant course of 
progression. 

(Signed) ‘* NEWCASTLE. 
** ABINGDON.” 
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June 24.—The Irish insurrection 
act having passed the house of lords, 
the following protest was entered : 

DISSENTIENT. 

Ist. Because the arbitrary powers 
conferred by this bill, however cau- 
tiously administered by the govern- 
ment of Ireland, have an obvious 
tendency to shake the respect due to 
the laws of a free country, and 
thereby to perpetuate the evils which 
have so long distracted a large por- 
tion of the kingdom of Ireland. 

The frequent recourse to harsh 
and unconstitutional expedients 
teaches the gentry and magistracy 
of the country to seek for authority 
as well as security in the suspension 
rather than the preservation of law, 
and it countenances among the peo- 
ple an opinion fatal to all subordi- 
nation, tranquillity, and happiness, 
viz, that they enjoy their privileges 
at the discretion and mercy of those 
who by the operation of other laws 
are in a great measure possessed of 
a monopoly of political power. 

2ndly. Because the facility with 
which parliament has hitherto grant- 
ed such unconstitutional powers, has, 
in our judgment, mainly contributed 
to the postponement of those heal- 
ing measures which can alone recon- 
cile the people of Ireland to the con- 
nection and union with Great Bri- 
tain, by extending to the great body 
of the community, in sass as 
well as in name, the full benefits of 
the English constitution. After re- 
peated and unsuccessful experiments 
of coercive laws in Ireland—after 
the constant recurrence of alarms, 
disturbances, and outrages in that 
part of the empire, and after the al- 
most annual enactment of penal sta- 
tutes, abhorrent to the genius of our 
constitution, and to the humanity 
of our age and country, we could 
not reconcile it to our consciences to 

consent 
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consent to the renewal of this law, 
unaccompanied with any measure 
for the removal of those permanent 
causes to which the disturbances of 
Ireland are to be traced. 

(Signed) LEINSTER. 

VASSALL HOLLAND. 

June 25.—The Lord Chancellor 
took his seat on the woolsack at a 
few minutes before one o'clock, at 
which time the body of the house 
was completely filled with elegantly 
dressed ladies, anxious to witness 
the ceremony of the prorogation of 
parliament. 

At half-past two o’clock, his ma- 
jesty, accompanied by the great ofti- 
cers of state, entered the house, and 
seated himself on the throne. 

Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the usher 
of the black rod, was then directed 
to summon the commons to attend 
his majesty. 

In a few minutes the speaker ap- 
peared at the bar, accompanied by 
about sixty members. Mr, Canning 
was the only cabinet minister pre- 
sent: he wore the Windsor uniform. 
The speaker then delivered the fol- 
lowing speech : 

“*May it please your majesty— 
We, your majesty’s faithful com- 
mons of the United Kingdont of 
Great Britain and Ireland, attend 

our majesty with our concluding 
bil of supply. 

“ It was indeed gratifying to us 
to learn from your majesty, at the 
commencement of the session, that 
the agricultural interest, so deeply 
important as it is to our national 
prosperity, but to which parliament 
could at any time have afforded but 
very sttal and imperfect relief, 
was gradually recovering from the 
depression under which it had so 
grievously laboured ; and we confi- 
dently hope that that improvement 
will be the more substantial and the 


more satisfactory, because it has 
continued and still continues. 

“« Equally gratifying to us, sire, 
was your majesty’s declaration, that 
trade and commerce were extending 
themselves both at home and abroad: 
that increased activity pervaded al- 
most all branches of manufactures ; 
and that the growth of the revenue 
had been such as not only to sustain 
public credit, but, after providing 
adequately for the services of the 
year, to leave such a surplus as might 
be most satisfactorily applied to the 
reduction of some parts of our sys- 
tem of taxation. ; 

* Sire, we did not hesitate to 
make ample provision for the aug- 
mentation of our establishments by 
sea and land, rendered necessary by 
the distribution of your majesty’s 
naval force, and the strengthening 
of your majesty’s garrisons in the 
West Indies. 

* Sire, after providing for the ser- 
vices of the year, it was a most ac- 
ceptable duty imposed upon us to 
consider in what manner the redue- 
tion of such parts of our taxation 
could be effected, as would be best 
calculated to infuse fresh life and 
vigour into important branches of 
the national industry. 

“* Sire, two courses were obviously 
open to our consideration-the reduc- 
tion of direct taxation, or the disen- 
cumbering the trade of the country 
of those restraints and impediments 
which are so utterly inconsistent 
with every enlarged and enlightened 
principle of trade, and which no- 
thing but the exigencies of the state, 
or the infancy of trade, could at any 
time either recommend or justify. 

*« Sire, the latter alternative was 
adopted by your majesty’s faithful 
commons ; the field was large before 
us, and to our exertions there-was 
obviously this limit—the extent to 
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which the revenue would allow of 
the immediate sacrifice, and the con- 
sideration that it would neither be 

racticable, nor, if practicable, would 
it be advisable, too roughly and too 
precipitately to break down a sys- 
tem which, however faulty, had been 
the growth of ages, and on the ex- 
istence of which so immense a ca- 
pital had been invested. 

Sire, so far, then, as our means 
would admit, and so far as a due at- 
tention to the difficulty and delicacy 
of this alteration of system would 
allow, we have effected, as we con- 
fidently hope, a vast and permanent 
advantage to the nation. 

« Sire, in considering the state of 
Ireland, we have felt it, however 
painfully and reluctantly, our impe- 
rative duty to concur in the enact- 
ment for another year of the insur- 
rection act—not, sire, deluding our- 
selves with the vain hope and expec- 
tation that such a measure would 
cure the evils or remedy the grie- 
vances with which the disturbed dis- 
tricts of that country are so unfortu- 
nately distracted—not, sire, conceal- 
ing from ourselves, the harshness of 
the enactment and the severity of 
the penalties, or the total inaptness 
of the law itself to the first and fun- 
damental principles of the British 
constitution— much less, sire, con- 
templating that such a measure could 
at any time be proposed as a per- 
manent law for Ireland; but, deeply 
impressed as we are with the emer- 
gency of the moment, confident that 
the existence of such a law has re- 
strained the excess of outrage, and 
believing that it has operated as a 
protection to the innocent, and even 
as mercy to the guilty, we have felt, 
sire, that the magnitude of the evil, 
and the experience of the efficacy of 
this law to mitigate in some degree 
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the extent of that evil, call for and 
justify its temporary re-enactment. 

* Sire, 1t would ill become me to 
enter into detail on the various other 
subjects, which have engrossed our 
attention ; but I may be permitted to 
express a perfect conviction, that 
_~ majesty’s faithful commons, 

y their anxious deliberations to ef- 
fect whatever may conduce to the 
permanent interest of the nation, 
have entitled themselves to the gra- 
cious approbation of your ae: 
and to the full and entire confidence 
of the public.” 

His majesty then delivered the 
following speech : 

** My lords and gentlemen, 

“1 cannot close this session of 
parliament, without returning to you 
my warmest acknowledgments for 
the diligence and assiduity with 
which you have applied yourselves 
to the several objects of public inte- 
rest that have been submitted to your 
consideration. 

me deeply regret the painful ne- 
cessity under which you have found 
yourselves, of renewing, for a further 
period, measures of extraordinary 
precaution in Ireland. 

** [ entirely approve of the enqui- 
ries which you have thought proper 
to institute as to the nature and ex- 
tent of the evils unhappily existing 
in the disturbed districts of that 
country, and | have no doubt that you 
will see the expediency of pursuing 
your enquiries in another session. 

** 1 continue to receive from all 
foreign powers the strongest assu- 
rances of their friendly disposition 
towards this country, and you may 
rely on my endeavours being inva- 
riably directed to the maintenance 
of general peace, and to the protec- 
tion of the interests and extension of 
the commerce of my subjects, 

** Crentlemen 
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** Gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons, 

“| thank you for the supplies 
which you have provided for the 
service of the present year, and es- 
pecially for the grants which you 
have so liberally made in further- 
ance of the interests of religion, and 
in support of the splendour of the 
crown. 

“| am fully sensible of the ad- 
vantages which may be expected to 
arise from the relief you have af- 
forded to some of the most impor- 
tant branches of the national in- 
dustry. 

** My lords and gentlemen, 

“[ have the greatest satisfaction 
in repeating to you my congratula- 
tions upon the general and increasing 
prosperity of the country. 

**1 am persuaded that you will 
carry with you into your respective 
counties the same spirit of harmony 
which has distinguished your delibe- 


rations during the present session ; 
and that you will cultivate among al] 
classes ot my subjects those feel 

of content and attachment to the 
constitution, upon the continuance 
and diffusion of whieh, under pro- 
vidence, mainly depends, not onl 
individual happiness, but the hi 
station which this kingdom holds 
among nations of the world.” 

Then the lord chancellor by his 
majesiy’s command said, 

+ My lords and gentlemen, 

** It is his mayesty’s royal will and 
pleasure, that this parliament be pro- 
rogued to Tuesday, the 24th day of 
August next, to be then here holden; 
and this parliament is accordingly 
prorogued to Tuesday, the 24th day 
of August next.’ 

The commons then retired, and 
his majesty departed. 

Parliament was as usual afterwards 
prorogued to February 3rd, 1825, 
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CHAP. 


Vi. 


State of the Country, external and internal—Agriculture, Commerce, Ma- 


nufactures, 


A YEAR of war may afford more 
matter for the historian, more 
that sparkles and animates ; the ima- 
gination may be caught and the 
heart warmed by the ‘echo of the 


spirit stirring drum—but a season of 


sweet pe ace—of content—of prospe- 
nity — of undisturbed tranquillity, 
makes a fairer picture, and has none 
of the cruelty, the deformity, and the 
agony which war conceals beneath 
its splendid trappings. 

Did we need proof of the general 
prosperity of the country, it might 
be found in the great industry, the 
order, and general repose of the 
people. Where are the riots—the 
petitions —the Spa-fields meetings— 
the deprecations of government — 
the abuse of the sovereign and his 
immediate servants?—We should 
soon discover it were there a cause. 
Englishmen are not often chargeable 


§c. §c. 


with suffering in silence: even in 
the grand arena of political conten- 
tion party has lost half its violence ; 
** people think,” said Mr, Brougham, 
“that the opposition are playing 
hooty."’ The sedition of the public 
press is bankrupt—there are no dis- 
contented purchasers to support it— 
every man sits under the shadow of 
his own vine and his own fig-tree, 
and none dares to make him afraid. 
A low rate of interest and abun- 
dant capital is also another proof of 
prospe rity ; and this year ce had 
few parallels i in these points; freehold 
house property has been sold, at 
thirty-six years purchase: there is 
scarcely a country in the world for 
which we have not furnished loans, 
amounting in this year and the last 
to nearly 50,000, 000/.; and in spe- 
culations of ‘public companies with- 


out end, (someof which bore evidence 
in 
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in their nature to the quantity of 
spare capital) in this year above 
20,000,0002. more. To the too 
rapid increase of these, however, the 
house of lords deemed it expedient 
to place a check, in a resolution that 
two-thirds of the proposed capital of 
any joint-stock company, shall be 
actually subscribed, before the bill 
for its incorporation be read a second 
time. 

The agricultural interest during 
the past year has considerably im- 
proved ; it is not possible that agri- 
culture should not flourish, when 
those who support it and who live 
by its produce flourish; the variety 
of channels into which the indust 
of the country has been eueed, 
whether of general manufacture, 
canals, roads, mines, or any other 
speculation, must conduce to this 
improvement. Twenty millions of 
taxes remitted to the people have 
afforded them more Face wf and 
been more productive of general 
benefit, than forty millions could 
have been locked up in loans and 
in government securities, 

In commercial policy the change 
has not been less advantageous ; the 
liberal has been adopted in view of 
the exclusive system; and already 
Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and other 
states, have made equal returns— 
Russia however, blind, contracted 
barbarous, despotic Russia, has taken 
a retrogade step. 

It is refreshing to perceive the 
commanding political aspect of the 
empire, and that this aspect is pro- 
= to the cause of universal 
reedom. There are at present two 
great parties in the world, by which 
it is divided. The holy alliance 
and its satellites, with all their in- 
struments and weapons of arbitrary 
power—superstition, despotism, ig- 


norance, bigotry, with every thing 
that is selfish and short-sighted on the 
one hand ; and on the other, opening 
aspiring intellect, increasing infor. 
mation, general and rational free. 
dom :—here are ostensibly associated 
England and the two Americas, with 
covertly some smaller states, and 
mind wherever it is to be found, a 
moral alliance, and truly holy, which 
not all the tyrants of all the world 
will be able to overcome, which js 
viewed by them with fear and ab. 
horrence, against which they have 
not unfrequently remonstrated, and 
never without their remonstrances 
being met by the British cabinet, 
with a dignified mixture of prudence 
and of firmness. 

Ireland continues to be a source of 
much anxiety: party, which fills it 
withcontention, and an overwhelming 
church establishment, are the great 
destroyers of its peace—ignorance 
and want of employment may have 
their share in the evil, but while 
justice is polluted, if not in its foun- 
tain, at least in the streams t 
which it flows to the people ; while 
the few exult over and insult the 
many, there can be no solid pros 

rity, no unruffled tranquillity for 
Soden The clergy of England are 
rich, but the clergy of Ireland are 
richer, and amazingly disproportion- 
ate to the numbers beneath their care, 
which scarcely exceeded 350,000! 
—There are four archbishops, all 
England has but two, eighteen bi- 
shops, of whom the estates of three 
comprise nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres; thirty-three 
deans, one hundred and eight dig- 
nitaries, one hundred and seventy- 
eight prebends, fifty-two vicars cho- 
ral, one hundred and seven 
deans, and five hundred and twelve 
minor canons, besides the mfenor 

clergy ; 
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clergy; the property of this church 
is estimated at 3,200,0002. and in 
many of the benefices not a single 
rotestant family is to be found. 

However let us rejoice that educa- 
tion is extending, the national reve- 
nue improving, and let us hope for 
creater and better things yet. The 
exports of Ireland have increased 
even by means of those enactments 
which the natives feared would injure 
it; of this, the removal of a con 
meant for the protection of [ris 
manufacturers, has been a remark- 
able instance : this duty was removed 
in 1823. 

Yards 
Of Irish calicoes were ex- 

wrted to Great Britain, 

mm the year ending Jan. 

1822 - - - = = 

1823 - - -= - - 16,68 1 

1824 - - = = = 2,739,619 
An export of three million nearly, 
where none before existed ! 

In the west, we must not be as- 
tonished, if the slave, galled to mad- 
ness by the cruelty of the oppressor, 
cause us to hear of insurrections, and 
possibly of scenes which St. Do- 
mingo has not surpassed. The plan- 
ters have almost universally 4 cosa 
themselves opposed, not only to 
emancipation, but even to ameliora- 
ting the condition of their slaves. 
Determinate resistance has been 
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effectual and decisive measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the 
slave population in his majesty’s 
colonies—that, through a determin- 
ed and persevering, but at the same 
time judicious and temperate, en- 
forcement of such measures, this 
house looks forward to a progressive 
improvement in the character of the 
slave population, such as may pre- 
pare them for a participation in those 
civil rights and privileges which are 
enjoyed by other classes of his 
majesty’s subjects: that this house 
is anxious for the accomplishment of 
this purpose at the earliest period 
that shall be compatible with the 
well-being of the rae themselves, 
with the safety of the colonies, and 
with a fair and equitable considera- 
tion of the interests of private pro- 
perty.”” 

The circular sent to the colonies, 
further recommended provision for 
the religious instruction of the slaves ; 
abolition of Sunday markets ; of the 
practice of flogging females; the re- 
gulation of the punishment of males ; 
the prevention of the separation of 
husband and wife, and infant children 
from the mother, in sale ; the giving 
security to the property of slaves, 
banks of deposit ; the establishment 
of facilities for the manumission of 
slaves; and, the allowing the evi- 
dence of slaves in courts of justice, 


res 


made to nearly every effort to in- 
troduce among them intellectual 
light, and the generous minds who 


The impotent malice with which 
these recommendations were received, 
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would bring consolation to the cap- 
tive who would point out to him the 
hopes of heaven, beyond the sor- 
rows of earth, have been persecuted 
even to death—witness the martyr 
Smith. 

What could be more temperate 
and proper than the resolution of 
ministers sent to the colonies in 
1823—« that it is expedient to adopt 


except at Tobago, and some other 
places, was both lamentable and 
ridiculous —ministers were insulted, 
nick-named and set at defiance :— 
the prohibition of the cart-whip was 
met by the drivers carrying two 
whips. Some Quixotics in Jamaica 
threatened to separate from the mo- 
ther country. And if government 
had visited them as they deserved, 
some of them might have repented it. 

In 
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In February 1524, a numerous 
meeting of West Indian proprietors 
assembled in London, for the pur- 
pose of petitioning his majesty.---In 
their petition they assert their rights 
to their possessions, whether of land 
or of slaves---that the grants of lands 
made to them was upon the under- 
standing of slave cultivation ;---that 
purchases of slaves were made under 
sanction of the British legislature ; 
—that English courts of law had ad- 
mitted the property ;---they therefore 
petition that his majesty will not 
sanction the depreciation of this pro- 
perty, tll a fund of fair and full 
compensation be provided. 

In March, measures were provided 
by ministers for Trinidad only, to 
improve the condition of the negroes, 
of which the resolutions of last year 
formed the basis. 


|. The prohibition of the use of 


the whip in any case to females, 

2. The whip not to be borne by 
the driver in the field—nor as a 
stimulant to labour, but only in cases 
of misbehaviour, fully proved and 
recorded. 

3. Religious instruction, under 
the care of two bishops and a regu- 
lar clergy. 

4. Marriage to be encouraged, and 
families never to be separated, 

5. Saving banks to be established, 
and the property in them to be se- 
cure, 

6. The testimony of slaves under 
certain circumstances to be admitted, 
both in civil and criminal cases. 

7. The slave may if he possesses 
a certain sum of money, purchase his 
own freedom, or that of his wife and 
children. 

That these excellent enactments 
are totally so circumscribed, is the 
only objection that can be made 
against them.---Let us join in the 
hope expressed by government itself, 


that they will eventually be adopted 
in all the colonies. 

In the affairs of the East Indies 
the cession of the Moluccas, or spice 
islands to the Dutch, produced in this 
country a general feeling of dissatis. 
faction---the true balance of advan. 
tage can only be correctly known, 
those possessing such information as 
the best local or official situations 
may afford them ; but in the warmth 
of national feeling many advanta. 
geous circumstances were Overlooked, 
and the importance of these islands 
to the British government is by no 
means so great as may have beep 
imagined, 

The Burmese government, by re- 
peated acts of aggression, compelled 
the British government to a declara- 
tion of war. They had cut off a 
post of British seapoys, and having 
enticed the crew of a company’s ship 
onshore, carried them away prisoners: 
---for these and other hostile acts, 
which were continued in spite of re- 
monstrances, war was declared.---In 
the few actions which had occurred, 
the British had been victorious. In 
May general Campbell took Rangoon, 
but no very serious impression had 
been made on the Burman empire. 
---This country is bounded on the 
west by the bay of Bengal, as the 
British possessions are bounded by 
the same bay on the east ;--it 1s about 
1000 miles by 600 broad, and is 
supposed to contain 17 millions of 
sakaidiente. 

The Dey of Algiers, who owes us 
neither favour nor affection, provoked 
a declaration of war :---but it was 
enough that the British hon should 
only lift that tremendous paw, which 
had not long since descended with 
irresistible weight upon its Algerie 
victim.---A fleet was dispatched con- 
sisting of 22 ships of war, under sit 
H. Neal ; they stood in towards the 


town 
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town and batteries of Algiers, but 
the dey did not deem it prudent to 
tempt their broadsides ;--- > was 
signed, and lord Exmouth’s treaty 
confirmed. 

In Africa we have encountered 
a new enemy, and a war without 
Jorv.—The Ashantees had conquer- 
ed and pursued the Fantees, who 
took refuge in the British settlement ; 
this povoked the barbarians to war— 
the governor of Sierra Leone, sir C, 
WCarthy, had determined to reduce 
chem to obedience, his force consist- 
ing of British and Fantees did not 
consist of more than 2000 men, but 
he intended to form a junction with 
major Chisholm.—The blacks, how- 
ever, attacked Ins division before the 
juncture could be effected. 

After a long and toilsome march 
through a dreadful country, sir 
Charles reached Adoomansoo on the 
20th January, which ts four miles from 
\ssamacow, where the battle was 
fought. The Ashantees were 10,000 
trong, and were separated from the 


British by a narrow river about 30 
feet wide ;—they tried several times 
to cross It, but were every time re- 


pulsed with great slaughter: at last 
the ammunition of the English failed ; 
they then succeeded in crossing the 
river—intermingled with our forces, 
and a dreadful contest ensued ;—the 
British soldiers used the bayonet with 
the most dreadful effect, till being 
wnable to do any more, they snatched 
the bayonet from the musket, rushed 
ito the midst of the blacks, and 
fell fighting tothe last. Sir Charles 
ind the staff retreated. 

The blacks sent round a body of 
‘000 to cut off the retreat; they 
were thus hemmed in—sir Charles 
was killed, and as well as Messrs. 
Buckle and Weatherel who stood by 


him, was decapitated.— Major Rick- 
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etts and some others escaped to the 
wood, and saw next morning in the 
jungels a number of infants gasping 
for breath, whose mothers the Ash- 
antees had compelled to throw them 
away, that they might carry their 
plunder. The British in this affair 
lost 90 men, the Ashantees upwards 
of 1,000, 

In an after action the savages were 
repulsed with great slaughter by 
col. Sutherland, who succeeded sir 
Charles M‘Carthy in the command ; 
the English field pieces, charged with 
grape and canmster, made strange 
havock among them; but by no 
means could the African allies of the 
British be induced to pursue ;---the 
victory was therefore by no means 
sO complete, as could be desired.--- 
The British and Fantees lost in this 
action 53 killed and wounded—the 
barbarians about 2,000, 

Atthe Cape of Good Hope, lord 
Charles Somerset has not been for- 
tunate, or he has not been prudent.--- 
The introduction of the GAME LAWS 
in the colony have a novel and strange 
appearance ;---neither is a fettered 
press to be admired.---The county 
town of Bathurst has had its garn- 
son removed, its rank taken away, 
and its inhabitants been left to the 
Caffres, who have not only plundered 
their unprotected dwellings, and dn- 
ven away their cattle, but have mur- 
dered several of the people. It is 
said that all attempt at appeal or re- 
monstrance was threatened to be put 
down by force. 

What injury a free press could do 
at the Cape is very doubtful: in India 
the case is widely different ; there 
our empire is an empire of opinions, 
and it is perhaps better that a few 
abuses should pass, than that the 
whole structure should be thrown to 
the ground. 

With 
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With South America, our relations 
have been confirmed by the appoint- 
ment of consuls. They arrived out in 
March, and were most favourably re- 
ceived. In this quarter we have 
much to hope, for a great nation 1s 
there in its infancy: but already our 
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exports to South America exceed foy, 
millions. 

A more detailed account of home 
finance, as well as of exports gene 
rally, will be found among the public 
documents. Z 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL. 


State of France, Spain, and Portugal---Germany, the North, Russia, 
Greece, Turkey, America, &. 


try? AIN, who chased from her soil 
‘the military swarms of Napoleon, 
has fallen beneath the armies of the 
holy alliance! Superstition and 1g- 
norance have prevailed against her 
when valour could not: forty thou- 
sand of the army occupy the for- 
tress of the Pyrennees, and hold 
Barcelona, Corunna, Cadiz, St. Sa- 
bastian, and her most important 
points in their grasp ; and this too, 
partly by the pay of the country they 
occupy. An invasion attended with 
evileven to the invaders,—the ultras 
of France—that is, the opposers of 
all that is enlightened, hberal and 
good, have obtained a great accession 
of power and numbers in the cham- 
ber of deputies ; and that place, which 
is at any time but a burlesque imita- 
tion of the manly debate of the Bri- 
tish parliament, has no way improved 
by the change. 

The chambers opened on the 23rd 
of March, with a speech (see public 
papers) pretty descriptive of the po- 
lites of the government. A project 
for the reduction of the national 
debt, upon a principle similar to the 
English measure, was carried here, 
but rejected by the peers. By the 
budget the expenses of the Spanish 
‘ampaign amounted to six millions 
Sterling. Votes of supplies were 
called for the years 1824, 1825; 


the first amounted to ) 
sterling, the latter to 37,45 
sterling. 

In the law of the conscription a 
change was carried in the chamber 
of peers, which by increasing the an- 
nual levy, and doubling the time of 
service, gives France, even in peace, 
an army of four hundred and eighty 
thousand men.—The septennial pro- 
ject for the chamber of deputies— 
the monopoly of instruction by the 
government, and the re-establishment 
of the censorship, are, as well as the 
military force, new links in the in- 
tellectual and moral fetters of the 
people. 

The above were the last acts of 
Louis XVIII. He had long suffered 
under a complication of disorders, 
and he expired on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, in the 69th year of his age, 
and the 10th of his reign. He was 
succeeded by his brother the Comte 
d’ Artois, under the title of Charles 
X. This prince is nearly the age of 
his brother. His political opimions 
seem much the same: he has, how- 
ever, removed the censorship of the 
press. 

In Spain, it may be said of Ferdi- 
nand, as Napoleon said of the Bour- 
bons generally, he has learnt nothing, 
he has forgotten nothing ; he appears 
after all fhis reverses the same _— 
0 
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37,455,252 
5,56. 
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of incurable absurdity as he was be- 
fore them. In January he issued a 
decree, abolishing republicanism in 
South America, denouncing consti- 
tutionalists throughout the world, and 
returning thanks for the disgrace of 
his country. ‘This was followed by 
military commissions ; prosecutions 
of the relations of the supporters of 
the constitution ; the prohibition of 
satires, caricatures of himself, and all 
books opposed to government :—new 
influence was given to the jesuits, 
In all this he has been so very ultra, 
as to receive the admonition even of 
the holy alliance itself. 

On the 3rd of August a party of 
constitutionalists, under Valdes, sur- 
prised the fortress of Tarifa, which 
was recaptured by count d’Astorga 
onthe 19th, and the party, amount- 
ing to one hundred and thirty men, 
were made prisoners; orders were 
sent from Madrid for their execution. 
This is in perfect accordance with 
the sentiment in the proclamation of 
the minister of police at Madrid, that 
**“THE EXTERMINATION OF THE 
LIBERALS ALONE CAN SECURE THE 
PUBLIC TRANQUILLITY.’ ‘The li- 
beral spirit is not, however, dead 
yet. 

A new convention was signed for 
the occupation of Spain by French 
troops, stipulating for forty-five thou- 
sand men, adding the garrisons of 
Cordova and Saragoza to those for- 
merly occupied, and awarding two 
millions of francs per mouth, for the 
payment of such protection. 

In Portugal, a revolution was at- 
tempted by the secret instigation of 
the queen; her son prince Miguel, 
was induced to proclaim a regency 
and depose the king, who was not 
sufficiently narrow and bigotted to 
meet her ideas. The proclamation 
was published in the journals, with 
another addressed to the people, and 
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a letter to the king. Nearly ty, 
thousand troops of the garrison % 
sembled on the morning of the 304 
of Apmil at the Roscio ; with the ip. 
fant Don Miguel at their head. Th 
greater part of the ministers, sever] 
military chiefs, and others, abou 
two hundred, were arrested by the 
orders of the infant. In the mea 
time the queen arrived at Lisbon from 
Queluz, expecting to hear her son 
proclaimed regent. The diplomatic 
corps assembled at the Nuncio’s, 
whence they proceeded in a body to 
the palace of Bemposta, and insisted 
on seeing the king. They were a 
first refused by an order from the 
prince :; the French ambassador de. 
clared that Europe acknowledgedonly 
the king; his firmness succeeded, 
and the foreign muinisters were ad- 
mitted into the palace. The king 
declared that what was going on was 
unknown to him, and not done by 
his orders, and that his son was about 
toarrive. In fact, Don Miguel shortly 
arrived, knelt down, kissed his fa- 
ther’s hand, and declared to the am- 
bassadors and ministers, that a con- 
spiracy against the life of his father 
and his own had been discovered; 
that he had been obliged to take the 
means he had taken to preventit; 
and that he now came to receive his 
majesty’s commands, The troops 
returned to their quarters at the com 
mand of his majesty, and order was 
restored. 
During his temporary usurpation, 
prince Miguel had completely filled 
the prisons, and had actually, amongst 
others, incarcerated the chaplain 
the French embassy. His was 
evidently strong in Lisbon, and a2 
precaution against re-action, the king 
retired on board the Windsor Castle, 
one of our ships of war, w 
anchored within cannon-shot of the 


shore. He was accompanied we 
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the foreign ambassadors, and imme- 
diately followed by his unnatural 
con, who was inveigled there by a 
¢ratazem. The kifig severely repri- 
manded him, and forgave him, after 
having denounce d his conduct in a 
public pr xlamation, released the 
multitude he had imprisoned, de- 
rived him of his military command, 
and finally ordered him out of the 
kingdom. The king of Portugal, 
having passed his birth-day on board 
the Windsor Castle, landed again on 
the 15th of May, and was received 
with acclamations by the inhabitants 
of Lisbon. 

Prince Miguel is represented as an 
illiterate simpleton, and the mere 
tool of his mother in her imiquitous 
designs. They had succeeded in se- 
ducing from their duty a few regi- 
ments, which enabled them to hold 
the king, Don John,a prisoner. The 
prince retired to Paris, accompanied 
by his favourite bull-tighter, his pet- 
dog, and other appropriate associates : 
he was introduced at court, and from 
his ignorance of the French tongue, 
was obliged to be invited to the royal 
Sunday dinner through the medium 
of an interpre ter. 

Germany is the metropolis of the 
holy alliance; Austra sits contented 
in her own political darkness, and 
the mildness with which she exer- 
aces absolute power, is less likely to 
create discontent, than the cruelty 
and weakness of the Spanish Ferdi- 
nand, 

She has shut out from her terri- 
tory all who may be likely to infect 
her subjects with the liberal fever, 
and not only has lord biolland been 
excluded as a radical, but several 
ladies—lady Oxford, lady Morgan, 
countess Bourke, and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, have been considered formi- 

le enemies,—too formidable to be 
permitted to enter the territory, sa- 
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cred to despotism. Wit is a wea- 
pon more terrible to such potentates 
than the well appointed artillery ! 
Not only has Austria secured the 
snjoyment of political darkness for 
herself, but by a formal complaint 
to the Germanie diet, of the too great 
freedom of the press and of political 
discussion in the smaller states, she 
has kindly bestowed the boon upon 
them also. 

Prussta in the past year has fol- 
lowed a line of political retrench- 
ment and economy. Governments 
are removed from the cities of Min- 
den, Dantzig, Cologne, Erfurt, and 
Stralsund, Great reductions have 
taken place in the war-otlice and the 
ministry of commerce. The whole 
reduction amounts to fuur million of 
crowns. 

The session of the states-general 
of the Netherlands was opened by 
the king on the 18th of October. 
Commerce and manufactures were 
flourishing, and the higher branches 
of instruction, as well as primary 
education, were every where dif- 
fusing their salutary effects. Im- 
provements are making in the civil 
and criminal code, so as to establish 
a more perfect system of nati- 
onal junsprudence. A new Dutch 
East India company has been pro- 
jected, under the sanction of the 
king, to consist of five directors and 
twenty commissioners ; to hold their 
sittings at the Hague, and the shares 
to amount to two hundred millions. 
The company, besides labouring 
among other things, to put the Dutch 
trade with China on the ancient foot- 
ing, will employ itself in improving 
naval architecture, the marine, and 
navigation, 

The emperor of Russia has been 
conspicuous by his commercial regu- 
lations, and an unseasonable attempt 
to force manufacturing industry. Se- 

veral 
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veral points of dispute have arisen 
between the king of Sweden and the 
storthing or parliament of Norway. 
The king has repeatedly urged upon 
the starthing the necessity of grant- 
ing, what the constitution of Nor- 
way has refused, an absolute veto to 
the sovereign to acts of legislation ; 
and also the imstitution of orders of 
nobility. With neither of these 
propositions have the states shewn 
any disposition to comply. The 
disagreement, however, did not pre- 
vent mutual expressions of goodwill ; 
and at the close of the session in 
August, the king expressed his satis- 
faction that many useful laws had 
been passed, and the storthing, i 
return, congratulated his majesty on 
the increasing prosperity and general 
happiness of the Norwegian people. 

The war between Greece and the 
Ottoman Porte exhibits an alterna- 
tion of victory and defeat. The taking 
of Ipsara by the Turks under the 
command of the captain pacha, was 
a severe disaster to the Greeks, but 
this was compensated by the naval 
victory at Samos. 

On the 2nd of July the captain 
pacha sailed from Mitylene with his 
squadron, consisting of eighty sail, 
great and small, and towards night 
arrived before Ipsara. Before the 
attack commenced, the pacha sent 
two flags of truce, promising an am- 
nesty, on condition that the Ipsaniots 
would deliver up the chief of the mn- 
surrection : but the Greeks remem- 
bered the fate of Scio, and that am- 
nesty and massacre, in the language 
of the Turks, are synonimous. The 
first was sent back with a message, 
that sooner than submit, they were 
determined to die. The second re- 
turned with his beard half shaven 
off, and a message that they were 
waiting the attack with impatience. 

Next morning, about four o'clock, 
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the captain pacha landed fourteey 
thousand men on the northern Coast, 
opposite Mitylene, and, after a sharp 
resistance, took possession of the fort 
on that point. The Turks advanced 
to the summit of the mount 
which commands the town of | 
where they hoisted the Ottoman 

at seven in the morning, Mean. 
while the squadron surrounded the 
island, and stood in upon the town, 
which was carried by assault, and 
the sea bestrewed with the dead bo- 
dies of the people, who had endea- 
voured to escape on board of smal] 
vessels, which were so overloaded, 
they sank. The Albanians made 
some resistance, but they were dr- 
ven back, after killing five hundred 
Turks, and were obliged to take r- 
fuge in the fort of St. Nicolo, on the 
west of the island. Here the surw- 
ving Ipsariots assembled with their 
wives and children, and resolving 
not to fall into the hands of the 
mussulmen, they blew themselves 
up, involving multitudes of the coa- 
querors in their destruction. Up- 
wards of ten thousand islanders 
perished, either, by the sword of the 
infidels, or their own act. 

The primate and the members of 
the senate escaped at the commence 
ment of the attack, with the puble 
treasure, on board some vessels pr- 
vided for the purpose: they with 
drew without fighting at all, telling 
their betrayed countrymen that they 
were going to attack the Turks » 
another quarter of the island to cause 
a diversion! The captain pach 
despatched some vessels after the 
fugitives, but they could not come 
up with them. The captain pacha 
evinced a humanity unusual @ 
Turkish warfare. He sent out boas 
to bring in such Greeks as would 
make their submission, and inst 
tuted a sella in the island, — 
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every mussulman who should bring 
in Greek prisoners, male or female, 
was allowed five hundred piastres for 
each. 

Samos was the next island des- 
ned to be attacked. The Turks 
made two landings: the first with 
eight thousand, the second with se- 
ven thousand men: both failed, and 
most of the infidels who landed were 
massacred. The Turkish fleet was 
attacked by an inferior naval force 
of the Greeks, and completely 
beaten. Meanwhile, Miaouli made 
a sudden attack on the Turkish ves- 
sels left at Ipsara, to carry off the 
plunder and prisoners, and burnt and 
destroyed the whole. After these 
reverses, the captain pacha divided 
his squadron, one half returning 
to Mitylene, and the other to 
Smyrna. 

In the Morea Colcotroni, and the 
other malcontent chiefs, having re- 
turned to their duty, the government 
has recovered its strength. The seat 
of the executive and legislative body 


is the formidable post of Napoli di 
Romania, and money is the great de- 
sideratum to enable them to com- 
mence decisive operations against 


the Turks. A law was about being 

passed, empowering the executive to 

send produce to England, for the 

yment of the interest of the Greek 

, which at this period had not 
arrived, 

The results of the last campaign 
are greatly in favour of Greece, and 
must be extremely discouraging to the 
Ottoman Porte. Of the exact num- 
ber of vessels sent out from Constan- 
unople, no correct statement has ap- 
peared, but they must have been nu- 
merous. The Egyptian armament 
amounted to two hundred sail, and 
is reported to have carried, besides 
their arms, twenty thousand cavalry 

1824, 
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and infantry. To oppose these com- 
bined fleets, the statement of the 
Greeks makes the christian force 
amount to only ninety-five sail, ge- 
nerally of smaller size than those of 
the enemy. In the various naval en- 
gagements they were universally suc- 
cessful, and not more than five ves- 
sels, it is said, had returned thro 
the Dardanelles, including that of t 
captain pacha. 

In North America, peopled by the 
descendants of our forefathers, we 
see the same manly spirit of liberty 
which adorns this island. Unknown 
to each other, the congress of Ame- 
rica and the ministry of Englend, at 
the same time, declared their deter- 
mination to prevent any interference 
of the holy alliance, or any other 
government, to subdue the rising li- 
berties of South America. 

** It is impossible,”’ says the mes- 
sage, ** the allied powers should ex- 
tend their system to either Americas, 
without endangering the peace and 
happiness of the United States, and, 
therefore, impossible the latter should 
beliold such interference in any form 
with indifference.” 

Contemporary with the Peninsular 
struggle was the sudden revolution in 
the empire of Brazil. This unexpected 
movement was effected by a prompt 
interference of the military, under 
the direction of the emperor Don 
Pedro. Considerable jealousy pre- 
vailed between the native Portuguese 
and the Brazilian or republican 
party, in the assembly of the cortes, 

he latter was headed by the ex-mi- 
nister, Andrade, and was suspected 
by the partizans of the emperor of 
contemplating further limitations on 
the imperial prerogatives, or of as- 
similating the constitution of Brazil 
to the democratic institutions of 
Spanish America; while, on the 

2H other 
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other hand, the emperor was accused 
with wishing to effect an union with 
Portugal. 

A circumstance, trifling in itself, 
brought the two parties to an issue. 
A Brazilian apothecary inserted an 
article in one of the journals, reflect- 
ing on the European military; two 
officers went to his house and vio- 
lently assaulted him ; the apothecary 
appealed to the cortes, the military 
to the emperor. 

On the evening of the 10th of 
November, the city of Rio was 
thrown into a state of general alarm 
and confusion by the arrival at the 
barracks of an order for the imme- 
diate march of the troops to the pa- 
lace. ‘The reason circulated on the 
following morning for this move- 
ment of the troops was, that the em- 
peror had discovered that the ex- 
minister had been tampering with 
the soldiery and endeavouring to 
bring them over to his party. On 
the Lith the cortes sent a message to 
him to learn why the troops re- 
mained under arms; but no satis- 
factory answer was returned, and 
the members, in consequence, re- 
mained all night in the assembly- 
house. When the morning of the 
12th broke, anxiety was depicted in 
the countenance of every one; 
crowds were collected in the streets 
to learn the result, but all business 
was suspended, and the shops re- 
majned closed. About noon a body 
of troops marched into the city, and 
surrounded the house in which the 
deputies were deliberating, pointing 
directly towards the building several 
field pieces. A number of officers 
entered, dissolved the cortes in the 
name of the emperor, and made pri- 
soners the obnoxious members. 
Shortly afterwards the emperor made 
his appearance, and, accompanied 


RETROSPECT. 
by his staff, paraded through the 


principal streets. He was every 
where received with applause, and 
at night the illuminations were ge. 
neral with the Europeans. 

On the 4th an embargo was laid 
on the shipping in the harbour of 
Rio, which continued till the 2ig, 
when the transport, on board of 
which the six arrested deputies had 
been placed, sailed with sealed or. 
cers, not to be opened till her arr. 
val in a certain latitude. 

The emperor issued a series of 
proclamations and manifestoes, in 
which he promised the Brazilians a 
new constitution, and endeavoured 
to justify the violence he had em. 
ployed in the subversion of the old; 
and the public of —— were 
ably surprised by the arrival, in 
February, 1824, of the project of a 
constitution, framed by the 
ror, on the most enlightened and 
liberal basis. In this instrument, 
the empire of Brazil is declared to 
be a free and independent nation, 
and its government a “ monarchy, 
hereditary, constitutional, and re- 
presentative.”” ,The sovereignty of 
the people is fully allowed, by de- 
claring, that ‘‘ all the powers in the 
empire of Brazil are delegations 
fon the nation.” The legislative 
assembly consists of two chambers— 
the chamber of deputies, and the 
chamber of senators ; the former 
elected for a period, the latter for 
life. The Roman catholic religion 
is declared to be the religion of the 
empire ; all other religions are t 
lerated. The emperor and empres 
have since taken the oath to observe 
the new constitution. 

Colombia, extending from the 
Caribbean sea to Peru, and from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic ocean, el 
bracing a territory nearly as large 5 
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all Europe, is inhabited by about 
three millions of people only, who 
have succeeded in conquering their 
independence, after a severer strug- 
gle than any of the other states have 
been called upon to sustain, and 
who now exhibit a higher example 
of social order, than scarcely any 
of the other republics have yet 
reached. 

In Colombia slavery is abolished ; 
the hero Bolivar set the glorious ex- 
ample in a great personal sacrifice 
to himself, of manumitting his own 
slaves. All are free who are born 
after 1821, and every year many 
purchase their own liberty. 

This great man, whose name will 
go down with blessings to posterity, 
was invited in 1823 to assist in esta- 
blishing the independence of Peru: 
he accepted the invitation, and was 
proclaimed at Lima, liberadorof Peru. 
During his absence the vice-president 
Santander acts; and he has resign- 
ed, till the conclusion of the Peru- 
vian war, his salary of thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The law of Colombia places upon 
the same footing as natives, subjects 
of the British government, and of 
the United States of America! 

Peru is the most unsettled among 
ali the revolted colonies. In differ- 
ent districts of the country we find 
three hostile armies arrayed against 
each other: the authority of Ferdi- 
nand being supported by Olaneta ; 
the cause of the constitutional mo- 
ther-country by La Serna and his 
friends ; and that of republican in- 
dependence by Santa Cruz and the 
auxyiary Colombian force. 

Jealousies and disagreements, 
which impeded the march of the in- 
dependent cause, have been con- 
stantly breaking out between the 
congress and presidents of the re- 
public. San Martin, the founder of 


Peruvian in ndence, and the 
first declared protector and presi- 
dent of the republic, is now an ex- 
ile in England. In the beginning 
of March, 1823, Riva-Aguero was 
declared president, and the military 
chiefs of the provinces, the eccle- 
siastical bodies, municipalities, and 
other authorities, were commanded 
to take the oath of allegiance and 
obedience to his power. In a few 
months after, Aguero was deposed 
from authority, imprisoned in Guay- 
aquil, and finally transported from 
the country— and is now domiciled 
in England. Bolivar was invested 
with supreme authority, on the 10th 
of September, 1823, and since then, 
both he and his patriotic contingent 
have become so much the object of 
jealousy, that the president, Torre 
Tagles, has actually gone over to the 
royalist party. The fortress of Cal- 
lao has ae. betrayed into the hands 
of the Spaniards, and Lima was 
again in their possession. 

An engagement took place, how- 
ever, between the cavalry of Bolivar 
and Canterac, headed by their re- 
= aap commanders in person. 
The former were completely suc- 
cessful, and Canterac was in full re- 
treat. 

Mexico, inhabited by seven mil- 
lions of people, is composed of the 
provinces formerly constituting the 
viceroyalty of New Spain. It forms 
a federal republic, on the model of 
the United States, each province 
having its separate local govern- 
ment, united under a general con- 
gress. In 1820, Mexico was de- 
clared independent of Spain, and 
Iturbide was styled emperor. He 
abdicated the government, but there 
was a considerable party in his fa- 
vour. He was for some time resi- 
dent in England, which he left for 
Mexico early in May, and landed in 

disguise 
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disguise near Soto la Marina in 
July. An act had passed congress 
in “April, declaring him a traitor, 
whenever he landed in Mexico,— 
he was taken and shot: his parti- 
zans also fell in the short contest, or 
were executed as traitors. When 
Iturbide abdicated, congress settled 
a noble pension upon him, on con- 
dition of his residing in Italy ; and 
after his execution they settled a 
yension of eight thousand dollars on 
us widow and children. 

Such is the retrospect of general 
history in the past year. The bar- 
barians of Afmca can scarcely be 
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said to possess a history. Yet, le 
us hope that as knowledge advances, 
as general intercourse extends, and 
as Civilization, like a gentle tide, 
gradually overspreads the world, no 
portion of the great family of man- 
kind will be wanting to take their 
part in the general transactions of 
the day ;—a part in which war, we 
trust, will have no place, but ip 
which universal good understand- 
ing, general improvement, and the 
advance of science, will unite all na- 
tions in One universal bond. Who 
would not wish to be living at the 
end of another century ? 
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COMMUNICATIONS WITH FRANCE 
AND SPAIN RELATING TO THE 
SPANISH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 


(Presented to both houses of parlia- 
ment by command of his Majesty, 
March, 1824.) 


No. 1.—Extract of a memorandum 
of a conference between the Prince 
de Poliqnac and Mr. Canning, 
held Oct. 9, 1823. 


THE prince de Polignac having 
announced to Mr. Canning, that his 
excellency was now prepared to enter 
with Mr. Canning into a frank ex- 
planation of the views of his govern- 
ment respecting the question of Spa- 
nish America, in return for a similar 
communication which Mr. Canning 
had previously offered to make to the 
prince de Polignac on the part of the 
British cabinet, Mr. Canning stated — 

That the British cabinet had no 
disguise or reservation on that sub- 
ject: that their opinions and inten- 
tions were substantially the same as 
were announced to the French fo 
vernment, by the despatch of Mr. 
Canning to sir Charles Stuart of the 
31st of March ; which despatch that 
ambassador communicated to M. de 
Chateaubriand, and which had since 
been published to the world. 

That the near approach of a crisis, 
in which the affairs of Spanish Ame- 
nea must naturally occupy a great 
share of the attention of both powers, 
made it desirable that there should 
be no misunderstanding between 


them on any part of a subject so 
important. 

hat the British government were 
of opinion, that any attempt to bring 
Spanish America again under its 
ancient submission to Spain must be 
utterly hopeless ; that all negotiation 
for that purpose would be unsuccess- 
ful; and that the prolongation or re- 
newal of war for the same object 
would be only a waste of human life, 
and an infliction of calamity on both 
parties, to no end. 

That the British government would, 
however, not only abstain from in- 
terposing any obstacle on their part 
to any attempt at negotiation, which 
Spain might think proper to make, 
but would aid and countenance such 
negotiation, provided it were founded 
upon a basis which appeared to them 
to be practicable ; and that they 
would, in any case, remain strictly 
neutral in a war between Spain and 
the colonies, if war should be unhap- 
pily prolonged. 

But that the junction of any fo- 
reign power, in an enterprise of Spain 
against the colonies, would be viewed 
by them as constituting entirely a 
new question ; and one upon which 
they must take suchdecision as the in- 
terests of Great Britain might require. 

That the British government ab- 
solutely disclaimed, not only any 
desire of appropriating to itself any 

yrtion of the Spanish colonies, 
Bt any intention of forming any 
political connexion with them, be- 
yond 
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yond that of amity and commercial 
intercourse, 

That in those respects, so far from 
seeking an exclusive preference for 
British subjects over those of foreign 
states, England was prepared, and 
would be contented, to see the mo- 
ther country (by virtue of an amica- 
ble arrangement) in possession of 
that preference; and to be ranked, 
after her, equally with others, on the 
footing of the most favoured nation. 

That, completely convinced that 
the ancient system of the colonies 
could not be restored, the British go- 
vernment could not enter into any 
stipulation binding itself either to re- 
fuse or to delay its recognition of 
their independence, 

That the British government had 
no desire to precipitate that recogni- 
tion, so long as there was any rea- 
sonable chance with an accommo- 
dation of the mother country, by 
which such a recognition might come 
first from Spain. 

But that it could not wait indefi- 
nitely for that result; that it could 
not consent to make its recognition of 
the new states dependent upon that 
of Spain ; and that it would consider 
any foreign interference, by force or 
by menace, in the dispute between 
Spain and the colonies, as a motive 
for recognizing the latter without de- 
lay. 

That the mission of consuls to the 
several provinces of Spanish Ame- 
rica was no new measure on the part 
of this country: that it was one on 
which had, on the contrary, been de- 
layed, perhaps too long, 1n conside- 
ration of the state of Spain, after 
having been announced to the Spa- 
nish government in the month of 
December last, as settled; and even 
after a list had been furnished to that 
government of the places to which 


such appointments were intended to 
be made. 

That such appointments were ab. 
solutely necessary for the protection 
of British trade in those countries, 

That the old pretension of Spain 
to interdict all trade with those coun. 
tries, was, in the opinion of the Bri. 
tish government, altogether obsolete - 
but that, even if attempted to be en. 
forced against others, it was, with 
regard to Great Britain, clearly in- 
applicable. 

The permission to trade with the 
Spanish colonies had been conceded 
to Great Britain in the year 1810, 
when the mediation of Great Britain 
between Spain and her colonies was 
asked by Spain, and granted by Great 
Britain: that this mediation, indeed, 
was not afterwards employed, because 
Spain changed her counsel ; but that 
it was not, therefore, practicable for 
Great Britain to withdraw commer- 
cial capital once embarked in Spa- 
nish America, and to desist from 
commercial intercourse once esta- 
blished. 

That it had been ever since dis- 
tinctly understood that the trade was 
open to British subjects, and that the 
ancient coast laws of Spain were, so 
far as regarded them at least, tacitly 
repealed. 

That in virtue of this understand- 
ing, redress had been demanded of 
Spain in 1822, for (among other 
grievances) seizures of vessels for 
alleged infringements of those laws; 
which redress the Spanish govern 
ment bound itself by a convention 
(now in course of execution) to af 
ford. 

That Great Britain, however, had 


no desire to set up any separate 
to the free enjoyment of this ; 


that she considered the force of cir- 
cumstances, and the irreversible pro- 
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sress of events, to have already de- 
termined the question of the existence 
of that freedom for all the world ; but 
that, for herself she claimed, and 
would continue to use it; and should 
any attempt be made to dispute that 
claim, and to renew the obsolete in- 
terdiction, such attempt might be 
best cut short by a speedy and un- 
qualified recognition of the indepen- 
; sen ofthe Spanish American states. 

That, with these general opinions, 
and with these peculiar claims, Eng- 
land could not go into a joint deli- 
beration upon the subject of Spanish 
America, upon an equal footing with 
other powers, whose opinions were 
less formed upon that question, and 
whose interests were less implicated 
in the decision of it. 

That she thought it fair therefore 
to explain beforehand, to what de- 
gree her mind was made up, and her 
determination taken. 


The prince de Polignac declared, 

That his government believed it 
to be utterly hopeless to reduce Spa- 
nish America to the state of its former 
relation to Spain. 

That Trance disclaimed, on her 

, any intention or desire to avail 

berself of the present state of the co- 
lonies, or of the present situation of 
France towards Spain, to appropriate 
to herself any part of the Spanish 
possessions in America, or to obtain 
for herself any exclusive advantages : 

And that, like England, she would 
willingly see the mother country in 
possession of superior commercial 
advantages, by amicable arrange- 
ments; and would be contented, like 
her, to rank, after the mother coun- 
ty, among the most favoured na- 
tions. 


Lastly, that she abjured, in any 
case, any design of acting against the 
colonies by force of arms. 


The prince de Polignac proceeded 
to say, 

That, as to what might be the best 
arrangement between Spain and her 
colonies, the French government 
could not give, nor venture to form 
an opimon, until the king of Spain 
should be at liberty. 

That they would then be ready to 
enter upon it, in concert with their 
alhes, and with Great Britain among 
the number. 

In observing upon what Mr. Can- 
ning had said, with respect to the 
peculiar situation of Great Britain, in 
reference to such a conference, the 
prince de Polignac declared, 

That he saw no difficulty which 
should prevent England from taking 
part in the conference, however she 
might now announce the difference 
in the view which she took of the 
question, from that taken by the al- 
hes. The refusal of England to co- 
operate in the work of reconciliation 
might afford reason to think, either 
that she did not really wish for that 
reconciliation, or that she had some 
ulterior object in contemplation—~ 
two suppositions equally injurious to 
the honour and good faith of the 
British cabinet. 

The prince de Polignac further de- 
clared, 

That he could not conceive what 
could be meant, under the present 
circumstances, by a pure and simple 
acknowledgment of the independence 
of the Spanish colonies ; since, those 
countries being actually distracted by 
civil wars, there existed no govern- 
ment in them which could offer any 
appearance of solidity ;—and that 
the acknowledgment of American in- 
dependence, so long as such a state 
of things continued, appeared to him 
to be nothing less than a real sanc- 
tion of anarchy. 

The prince de Polignac added, 

That 
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That, in the interest of humanity, 
and especially in that of the Spanish 
colonies, it would be worthy of the 
European governments to concert to- 
gether the means of calming, in those 
distant and scarcely civilized regions, 
passions blinded by party spirit ; and 
to endeavour to bring back toa prin- 
ciple of union in government, whe. 
ther monarchical or aristocratical, 
people among whom absurd and 
dangerous theories were now keep- 
ing up agitation and disunion. 





Mr. Canning, without entering into 
discussion upon these abstract prin- 
ciples, contented himself with saying, 

That, however desirable the esta- 
blishment of a monarchical form of 
government in any of those provinces 
might be, on the one hand, or what- 
ever might be the difficulties in the 
way of it, on the other hand, his go- 
vernment could not take upon itself 
to put it forward as a condition of 
their recognition. 

Pp 2c 
No. 2.—Sir William A’Court to 
Mr. Secretary Canning. 
(Received January 14.) 
(Extract.) Maprip, Dec, 30, 1823. 

The enclosed note, though dated 
the 26th, did not reach me till yes- 
terday. By my answer, a copy of 
which I have the hongur to enclose, 
you will see that I merely acknow- 
ledge its receipt, promising to trans- 
mit it to my government. 

(Signed) WILuiaM a Court. 
The nght honourable George Can- 

ning, &c. &c. 

(Translation ef First Enclosure in 
No. 2 ) 

Count Ofalia to Sir Wm. A’Court. 

Palace, Dec. 26, 1823. 

Honoured Sir,—I have the ho- 
nour to inform you, that the king, 
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my august master, has determined to 
devote his particular attention to the 
regulation of the affairs c 
the disturbed countries of Spaniat 
America, being solicitous to succeed 
in pacifying his dominions, in which 
the seeds of anarchy have taken root 
to the prejudice of the safety of other 
governments. His majesty has there. 
fore thought that he might justly cal. 
culate on the assistance of his dear 
allies, towards obtaining results which 
cannot but prove beneficial to the 
tranquillity and happiness of aij 
Europe. 

The enclosed copy will put you, 
sir, in possession of the orders issued 
to his catholic majesty’s representa- 
tives, at the courts of Austria, France, 
and Russia; and as the ministers of 
Spain have not yet proceeded to 
London and Berlin, the king has 
directed me to address to you, sir, 
and to the minister of Prussia at this 
court, a transcript of the said com- 
munication ; which his majesty hopes 
you will have the goodness to trans- 
mit to your government, whose 
friendship and upright policy, the 
king, my master, trusts, will know 
how to appreciate the frankness of 
this communication, and the equity 
which has dictated the basis on 
which it is founded. 

I avail myself of this opportunity, &c. 
(Signed) The Conde de OFALIA. 
To the minister of England. 





(Translation of Second Enclosure in 
No. 2.) 

Count Ofalia to his catholic majesty's 
ambassador at Paris, and minis 
ters plenipotentiary at St. Peters- 
burgh and Vienna. 

The king, our sovereign, being 
restored to the throne of his ancestors 
in the enjoyment of his hereditary 
rights, has seriously turned bis 


thought to the fate of his American 
dominions, 
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dominions, distracted by civil war 
and brought to the brink of the most 
dangerous precipice. As ae 
jast three years the rebellion which 
prevailed in Spain defeated the con- 
ant effect, which were made for 
maintaining tranquillity in the Costa 
Firma, for rescuing the banks of the 
river Plata, and for preserving Peru 
and New Spain ; his majesty beheld 
with grief the progress of the flame 
of insurrection: but it affords, at the 
ame time, consolation to the king, 
that repeated and irrefragable proofs 
exist of an immense number of 
jpaniards remaining true to their 
gaths of allegiance to the throne; 
and that the sound majerity of Ame- 
ncans acknowledge that that hemis- 

re cannot be happy unless it live 
in brotherly connexion with those 
who civilized those countries. 

These reflections powerfully ani- 
mate his majesty to hope that the 
justice of his cause-will meet with a 
firm support in the influence of the 
powers of Europe. Accordingly, the 
king has resolved upon inviting the 
cabinets of his dear and intimate 
allies to establish a conference at 
Paris, to the end that their plenipo- 
tentiaries, assembled there along with 
those of his catholic majesty, may 
aid Spain in adjusting the affairs of 
the revolted countries of America. 
In examining this important ques- 
tion, his majesty will, in conjunction 
with his powerful allies, consider of 
the alterations which events have 
produced in his American provinces, 
and of the relations whicli, during 
the disorders, have been formed with 
commercial nations; in order thereb 
to adopt with good faith the mea- 
sures most proper for conciliating the 
nghts and just interests of the crown 
of Spain and of its sovereignty, with 

which circumstances may have 
‘ecasioned with respect to other na- 


tions. His majesty, confiding in 
the sentiments of his allies, hopes 
that they will assist him in accom- 
plishing the worthy objectof uphold- 
ing the principles of order and legiti- 
macy, the subversion of which, once 
commenced in America, would pre- 
sently communicate to Europe ; and 
that they will aid him, at the same 
time, in re-establishing peace be- 
tween this division of the globe and 
its colonies, 

It is, therefore his majesty’s plea- 
sure, that, penetrated with these 
reasons, and availing yourself of the 
resources of your web knowh talents, 
you should endeavour to dispose the 
government with which you reside to 
— to the desired co-operation, for 
which the events of the Peninsula 
have paved the way ; authorizing you 
to communicate a copy of this note 
to the minister for foreign affairs. 

God preserve you many years. 
(Signed) The Conde de Orauia, 
To the ambassador of his catholic 

majesty at Paris, and to his 
ministers plenipotentiary at St. 

Petersburgh and Vienna. 


(Third Fuclosure in No 2.) 
Sor William A’ Court to Count ( Ifalia. 


Madrid, Dec, 30, 1823. 
The undersigned, &c. &c. has the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of the count Ofalia’s note, dated the 
26th of this month. He will hasten 
to submit to his government. 
He begs his excellency to accept, &c. 
(Signed) Wm. A’Court. 
His excellency the count Ofalia, &c. 


No 3.—Mr. Secretary Canning to Sir 
W. A’Court. _ 7 


Foreign office, Jan. 30, 1824. 
Sir,—The messenger Latchford, 
delivered to me, on the 14th inst. 
your despatch, enclosing a copy of 
the 
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the count de Ofalia’s official note to 
youon the 26th of December last; 
with the accompanying copy of an 
mstruction, which has been ad- 
dressed, by order of his catholic 
majesty, to his ambassador at Paris, 
and to his ministers plenipotentiary 
at the courts of Vienna and at St. 
Petersburgh. 

Having laid these papers before 
the king, I have received his majes- 
ty’s commands to direct you to 
return to them the following an- 
swer :— 

The purpose of the Spanish in- 
struction is to invite the several 
powers, the allies of his catholic 
majesty, to “ establish a conference 
at Paris, in order that their plenipo- 
tentiaries, together with those of his 
catholic majesty, may aid Spain in 
adjusting the affairs of the revolted 
countries of America.”’ 

The maintenance of the ** sove- 
reignty”’ of Spain over her late colo- 
nies 1s pointed out in this instruction 
as one specific object of the pro- 
posed conference; and though an 
expectation of the employment of 
force for this object, by the powers 
invited to the conference, is not 
plainly indicated, it is not distinctly 
disclaimed. 

The invitation contained in this 
instruction not being addressed di- 
rectly to the government of Great 
Britain, it may not be necessary to 
observe upon that part of it which 
refers to the late ** events in the Pe- 
ninsula,”’ as having “ paved the way” 
for the desired co-operation.” 

The British government could not 
acknowledge an appeal founded upon 
transaction to which it was no party : 
but no such appeal was necessary. 
No variation in the internal affairs of 
Spain has, at any time, varied the 
king's desire to see a termination to 
the evils arising from the protracted 
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struggle between Spain and Spanish 


Amenica ; or his maijesty’s disposi. 
tion to concur in bringing about that 
termination. 

From the year 1810, when his 
majesty’s single mediation was asked 
and granted to Spain, to effect a re. 
conciliation with her colonies,—the 
disturbances in which colonies had 
then but newly broken out,—to the 
year 1818, when the same task, in- 
creased in difficulty by the course and 
complication of events in America, 
was proposed to be undertaken by the 
allied powers assembled in confer- 
ence at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and from 
the year ISI0 to the present time, 
the good offices of his majesty for 
this purpose have always been at 
the service of Spain, within limita- 
tions and upon conditions which 
have been in each instance expli- 
citly described. 

Those limitations have uniformly 
excluded the employment of force 
or of menace against the colonies, 
on the part of any mediating power; 
and those conditions have uniformly 
required the previous statement by 
Spain, of some definite and intelli- 
gible proposition, and the discon- 
tinuance on her part of a system 
utterly inapplicable to the new re- 
lations which have grown up between 
the American provinces and other 
countrries. 

The fruitless issue of the confer- 
ences at Aix-la-Chapelle would have 
deterred the British government from 
acceding to a proposal for agaim 
entertaining, in conference, the ques- 
tion of a mediation between Spam 


and the American provinces, even if 


other circumstances had remained 
nearly the same. But the evenis 
which have followed each other with 
such rapidity during the last five 
years, have created so essential 4 
difference, as well in the relative 

situation 
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situation in which Spain and the 
American provinces stood, and now 
stand to each other, as inthe exter- 
nal relations and the internal circum- 
sances of the provinces themselves, 
that it would be vain to hope that 
any mediation, not founded on the 
basis of independence, could now be 
successful. 

The best proof which the British 
government can give of the interest 
which it continues to feel for Spain 
is, to state frankly their opinion as 
to the course most advisable to be 
pursued by his catholic majesty ; and 
to answer with the like frankness 
the question implied in M, Ofalia’s 
instruction, as to the nature and ex- 
tent of their own relations with Spa- 
nish America. 

There is no hesitation in answer- 
ing this question. The subjects of 
his majesty have for many years car- 
ried on trade and formed commercial 
connexions in all the American 
vinces, which have declared their 
separation from Spain. 

This trade was orginally opened 
with the consent of the Spanish 
government. It has grown gradually 
to such an extent as to require some 
direct protection, by the establish- 
ment at several ports and places in 
those provinces, of consuls on the 
part of this country — a measure long 
deferred out of delicacy to Spain, 
and not resorted to at last without 
distinct and timely notification to the 
Spanish government. 

As to any further step to be taken 
by his majesty towards the acknow- 
ledgment of the de facto govern- 
ments of America, the Eehien 
must (as already has been stated more 
than once to Spain and to other 
powers) depend upon various cir- 
cumstances; and, among others, 
upon the reports which the British 
government may receive of the actual 
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state of affairs of the several American 
provinces. 

But it manifest to the 
British government, that if so 
a portion of the globe should remain 
much longer without any recognized 
political existence, or definite politi- 
cal connexion with the established 
governments of Europe, the conse- 
quences of such a state of things 
must be at once most embarrassing 
to those governments, and most in- 
jurious to the interests of all Euro- 
pean nations. 

For these reasons, and not from 
mere views of selfish policy, the 
British government is decidedly of 
opinion, that the recognition of such 
of the new states as have established 
de facto their separate political exis- 
tence, cannot be much longer delay- 
ed. 

The British government have no 
desire to anticipate Spain in that re- 
cognition. On the contrary, it is on 
every account their wish, that his 
catholic majesty should have the 
grace and the advantage of leading 
the way, in that recognition, among 
the powers of Europe. But the 
court of Madrid must be aware, that 
the discretion of his majesty in this 
respect cannot be indefinitely bound 
up by that of his catholic majesty ; 
and that even before many months 
elapse, the desire now sincerely felt 
by the British government, te 
this precedency to Spain, may be 
overborne by considerations of a more 
comprehensive nature,—considera~ 
tions regarding not only the essential 
interests of his majesty’s subjects, but 
the relations of the old world with 
the new. 

Should Spain resolve to avail her- 
self of the opportunity yet within her 

wer, the British government would, 
if the court of Madrid desired it, 
willingly afford its countenance and 

aid 
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aid to a negotiation, commenced on 
that only basis which appears to 
them to be now practicable ; and 
would see, without reluctance, the 
conclusion, through a negotiation 
on that basis, of an arrangement by 
which the mother country should be 
secured in the enjoyment of com- 
mercial advantages superior to those 
conceded to other nations. 

For herself, Great Britain asks no 
exclusive privileges of trade, no in- 
vidious preference, but equal freedom 
of commerce for all. 

If Spain shall determine to per- 
severe in other counsels, it cannot 
but be expected that Great Britain 
must take her own course upon this 
matter, when the time for taking it 
shall arrive ; of which Spain shall 
have full and early intimation. 

Nothing that 1s here stated can 
occasion to the Spanish government 
any surprise. 

In my despatch to sir Charles 
Stuart of 3ist of March, 1823, which 
was communicated to the Spanish 
government, the opinion was dis- 
tinctly expressed, that “time and 
the course of events had substantially 
decided the separation of the colonies 
from the mother country; although 
the formal recognition of those pro- 
vinces, as independent states, by his 
majesty, might be hastened or re- 
tarded by various external circum- 
stances, as well as by the more or 
less satisfactory progress, in each 
state, towards a regular and settled 
form of government.” 

At a subsequent period, in com- 
munications* made, in the first in- 
stance to France, and afterwards to 
other powers,¢ as well as to Spain, 
the same opinions were repeated ; 
with this specific addition, that in 

* The memorandum of conference,—No. ! 


+ Austria, Russia, Prussia, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, and the United States of America 
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either of two cases (now happily not 
likely to occur) in that of any attempt 
on the part of Spain to revive the 
obsolete interdiction of intercourse 
with countries over which she has no 
longer any actual dominion; or ip 
that of the employment of foreign 
assistance to re-establish her domi. 
nion in those countries by force of 
arms; the recognition of such new 
states by his majesty would be de- 
cided and immediate. 

After thus declarmg to you, for 
the information of the court of 
Madrid, the deliberate opinion of the 
British government on the points on 
which Spain requires the advice of 
her allies, it does not appear to the 
British cabinet at all necessary to go 
into a conference, to declare that 
opinion anew ; even if it were per- 
fectly clear, from the tenour of Mr, 
Ofalia’s instruction, that Great Britain 
is in fact included in the imvitation 
to the conference at Paris. 

Every one of the powers so in- 
vited has been constantly and un- 
reservedly apprised, not only of each 
step which the British government 
has taken, but of every opinion which 
it has formed on ths subject—and 
this despatch will be communicated 
to them all. 

If those powers should severally 
come to the same conclusion with 
Great Britain, the concurrent expres- 
sion of their several opinions cannot 
have less weight in the judgment of 
Spain,-—and must naturally be more 
acceptable to her feelings, than, if 
such concurrence, being the result of 
a conference of five powers, should 
carry the appearance of a concerted 
dictation. 

If (unhappily as we think) the 
allies, or any of them, should come 
to a different conclusion, we shall @ 
least have avoided the inconvenience 
of a discussion, by which our owt 

opinion 
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opinion could not have been chang- 
ed; we shall have avoided an a 
pearance of mystery, by which the 
jealousy of other parties might have 
been excited ; we shall have avoided 
a delay, which the state of the ques- 
tion may hardly allow. 

Meanwhile, this explicit recapitu- 
lation of the whole course of our 
sentiments and of our proceedings 


on this momentous subject, must 
at once acquit us of any indispo- 
sition to answer the call of Spain for 
friendly counsel, and protect us 
against the suspicion of having any 
urpose to conceal from Spain or 
se the world. lam, &c. 
(Signed) GEorGE CANNING. 
The right honourable sir W, 
A‘Court, G. C, B. &e, &e. 
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Abstract of the net produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Year 
and Quarters ended on the 10th of October, 1823, and the 10th of 
October, 1824, showing the Increase and Decrease on each head thereof. 
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Years ended Oct. 10. 
oa 1823. 1824. Increase. Decrease. 
ae Z RS ee 
Customs . 9,959,323] 10,278,243) 318,920, 
Excise (24,401,243 24,319,852 — 81,39] 
Stamps .... . 6,256,797| 6,673,874 417,077) ou 
Post-Office | 1,350,000} 1,439,000} 89,000, 
Taxes . | 6,788,024] 4,880,106 — | 1,907,918 
Miscellaneous | 460,665} 309,017 om 151,648 
Repayment by Austria | — 2,500,000) 2,500,000 ae 
~-- —. 
(49,216,052}50,400,092) 3,324,990, 2,140,957 
Deduct Decrease e<s 25140, 997 pam 
Increase on the year 1,184,033) 
Qrs. ended Oct. 10. | 
qs 1823. 1824. Increase. | Decrease. 
£. £. &. 4 
Customs 3,348,257} 3,240,272 —_— 107,985 
Excise . | 6,334,118) 7,113,017) 278,899 _ 
Stamps . ‘ 1,611,945) 1,759,680) 147,735 —_ 
Post-Office . 363,000 375,000) 12,000 = 
Taxes ‘ 749,614) 481,968) —_ 267,646 
Miscellaneous . 154,616 79,113 —_ 75,503 
13,061,550]13,049,050, 438,634} 451,134 
Deduct Increase er ae 438,034 
Decrease on the Quarter 12,500 
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An account of the Income of, and Charge, upon the Consolidated Fund, in 
the quarters ended the 10th of October, 1823 and 1824, together with 
the amount of the Annual Duties, &c. to the same period. 





Quarters ended Oct. 10. 
INCOME.—GREAT BRITAIN. 1823. — | 
&. s. ad, s. & 
Customs consolidated, &c. .. | 1,937,295 16 5 | 1,504,419 11 
Excise ditto 6,463,592 10 341 6,658,247 
Stamps ditto ‘ -» 1,611,944 17 8 } 1,759,680 
Letter money 363,000 0 0 375,000 
Assessed taxes, 18 ‘ 599,729 114{ 352,192 
LAER, ccacecescretews | 148,879 15 7 128,642 
Surplus ann. duties 80,232 12 10 349,698 
Surplus duties on property .. 1,004 10 O 169 
Monies repaid, &c. .....-.- | 122,456 13 33 48,456 
Incidents ° os | 22,704 5 7 25,187 
Tontine money | —— —— 
Brought from civil list, per ‘2 


1 Geo. IV. savings on the 3d 
Classs ~ 7,827 








|11,350,840 16 ‘(11,209,521 


From — being the amount | 


issued in Ireland, pursuantly | 
to act 57th Geo. IIT. cap. 48, 222,862 10 6 938,918 








11,573,703 7 _14/11,748,439 


——— - 
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“Quarters ended Oct. 10, 
































CHARGE.—GREAT BRITAIN. 1823. : 
or we Y y 
Exchequer, South Sea, and 
Bank of England annuities 287,727 2 6 6 
Bank dividends...... cece 1,475,209 15 YI A 
Reduction of national debt 1,210,000 0 0 () 
of BPererrerere rey Te 212,500 0 : () 
Pe nsions by act of parlhiame nt 96,31 j 15 | 0 
Salaries and allowances ...- 96,827 12 | 0 
Interest on exchequer bills 1s- 
sued to make good the de- 0 
ficiency of the consolidated > 
DE i cbvesnbevesconees 3,663 13 4° 0 
Trustees for military and naval | 
pensions, &c. ....++s+++| 1,107,130 0 0 | 0 
Purchased of the above Trus- 
tees by the Bank of England} 292,870 0 0 
Commissioners of woods and 0 
forests, per act 5 Geo. IV. _-_ - l 
Miscellaneous charges ....-. 40,146 19 8 | 
7,782,989 18 5 0 
Surplus . - - -| 3,790,713 8 &f 7 7 
11,573,703 7 1 7 7 
7 7% 
Deduct monies issued per act 5 Geo. IV. cap. 21, 
in further part of 14,600,000, granted out of the 
consolidated fund, pro. 1824, in the quarter ended 
10th October, 1824. 5 
2 
Total of the monies issued in part of the above grant, 
forthe year 1824. 2. 2. . 1 we et 6 e) «of 6,058,702 16 103 
° 1823. >) 
Annual duties . . . . 1,710,711 9 33) 1,843,395 16 2 
Note—Exchequer Bills issued for the consolidated! 
fund at 5th July, 1824, and paid off out of the! 
growing produce of that Fund in the quarter end-| 
ing 10th October, 1824, pursuant to act 57th Geo. 
Ill. cap. 48. > , 1,622,155 15 74 
The surplu us of the consolid: ited fand of Gre at Bri-| 
tain, for the quarter ended 10th October, 18: 24, 
after satistying the portion of the grant of 
£14,600,000, _— upon this quarter ae 
to 1 


7 

Total at 10th Octobe T, “1824, to ‘7 provided ne by; 

Exchequer Bills charged on the growing produce 

of the consohdated fund, in the quarter ending) 
wh January, 1825, 





— = 
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An account of the produce of the excise duties of Great Britain in the 
year and quarters ended the 10th of October, 1823, and the 10th of October, 
1824, showing the increase or decrease on each head thereof. 








1823. 


| Year ended 10th Oct. 


1824. 


Increase. 





Auctions 

Beer .ccoees 

Bricks and Tiles .. 

Candles 

Coffee and Cocoa... 

Cider, Perry, and 
Verjuice 

Glass 

Hides and Skins 

Hops oe 

Licences 

Malt . 

Paper 

Pepper ..-+. 

Printed Goods ... 


orev ereer 


Spints, British .... 
—--- Foreign 
Starch 
Stone Bottles...... 
BOE ceencecee 
Tea 

Tobacco and Snuff .. 
Vinegar 
Wine errr 
pera 


£. 
215,401 
2,955,344 
362,971 
372,866) 
409,312 


43,075 
444.604! 
330,543 
143,098 
722,428 

3,061,342 
948,355 
150,193 
554,950 
684,508 

1,087,810 

3,052,015 

2,889,086 

67,261 

2,936 

10,958 

3,318,427 

2,535,842 

48,181 
991,800 

7,928 


£. 
265,990 
2,954,114 
419,511 
388,292 
405,775 


40,680 
523,253 
355,203 

38,000 
723,469 

3,305,614 
573,884 
153,647 
553,940 
216,414 

1,086,092 

2,665, 265 

2,603,310 

62,464 

2,940) 

10,381 

3,380,877 





2,494,102 
44,6 49) 
1,042,957, 
8,1 23) 


50, 589 
56,540 
15,461 


80,649 
26,660 


1,041 
244,272 
25,529 
3,454 
8,996 


314,224 


4 


62,450 


51,157 
95 


£ 


1,230 


2,495 


105,098 


468,094 
1,718 
386,750 
4,797 


577 


41,740 
3,532 








24,401,234 


24,319,852) 


937,186 








Deduct Increase 


Decrease on the Year 


1,018,568 


937,186 
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Quarters ended 10th Oct. 
oamnlaaniantinans promennes Increase. Decrease. 
1823. 1824, 
£. &. g. £. 
Auctions .....--- 66,440 79,509 13,060 * 
POET ceccccceoscs 828,263 784,521 _ 43,742 
Bricks and Tiles ++} 164,578 182,685 18,107 se 
Candles ....++.. 54,609 56,472 1,863 | *s 
Coffee and Cocoa .. 115,260 105,073 : 10,187 
Cider, Perry, and | 
Verjuice ...... 16,950 14,225 ee 2,975 
WE cceces seca 101,255 131,820 30,566 <3 
Hides and Skins ..| 91,132 99,552 8,420 | 
coca er eine | 2,822; 4,906 2,084 
Licences ........ 73,178 82,610 9,432 
tended wanerss 1,696,193 | 1,864f144 4 167,951 | ee 
Paper ..eeeeeee: 172,157 164,779 ae 7,378 
Pepper ...++205 38,711 42,368 3,657 aa 
Printed Goods ....| 187,411 186,207 1,204 
Salt ...0.. coe 59,144 32,840 26,304 
Peiiitheteteconsss 309,832 299,436 ote 10,396 
Spirits, British....| 480,470 | 555,042 74,572 os 
——— Foreign 572,192 | 718,266 | 146,436 
ME ocauhs ouue 17,035 | 17,946 911 i 
Stone Bottles 1,340 1,144 ; 196 
DE seedososes 6,295 4,605 1,690 
Tt seaseiesesca See 798,041 41,471 
Tobacco and Snuff..} 661,606 622,516 - 29,020 
Vinegar cccccccs 13,982 14,231 249 oe 
“Ee. eseéeec eee| 271,499 247,468 re 23,991 
Wire eeeceesesses 2,015 2,251 236 ee 
6,834,118 | 7,113,017 | 477,543 198,644 
Deduct Decrease...... 198,644 
| Interest on the Quarter.. 278,899 
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Return to an order of the Honourable House of Commons, dated 15th of 
{pril, 1824, for an account of the sums expended in the purchase of Stock, 
and the amount of debt redeemed, in the year ending the 5th of April, 1824. 





——_— 


Sinking Fund. 





Sums expended by the Commissioners for £. s. 
the Reduction of the National Debt int In England |3,050,990 9 
the purchase of Stock, the year ended { In Ireland | 163,045 12 
the oth of April, 1824. 





Amount (exclusive of the sum of 1,360,000/. paid to 
the Bank of England, per George IV. c. 66, and of 
505,413/. 3s. 5d. set apart to pay life annuities, per 
48 Geo. III, c. 142.) .. 200. 3,214,036 2 


Stock. 














Purchased with the Sinking Fund 
—England ....... 3,594,074 0 
ithe Ms bcc ce ceestes .| 172,479 17 
— ety: Transferred for Life Annuities .. 718,778 O 
nie endiential Purchased with Unclaimed Divi- 
Apel 1894 dends eeoeeceeeese eee coee 24,100 0 
ae Transferred for redemption of 
Land Tax under schedules A. 

B. C. D. l and D, 2 67,192 5 





4,576,624 2 
Deduct Stock unclaimed, ten years or upwards, retrans- 
ferred to the proprietors thereof 17,579 16 





Debt actually redeemed in the year ending the 5th off 
April, 1824 wee.ceee [4,559,044 6 8 





Long Annuities transferred for Life Annuities 2,025 0 0 
Deduct ditto unclaimed ten years or upwards, retrans- 
ferred to the proprietors thereof...... +. 280 19 10 








Actual amount of Long Annuities redeemed in the year] 
ending the 5th of April, 1824. .......cceeeeeeeee 1,744 0 2 
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An account of any Long Annuity created, and disposed of, during the year 
ending the 5th of April, 1824, and the market value thereof when so ld: 
the account to show the difference between the amount of Stock ro. 
deemed, and the value of the Long Annuity disposed of. 

No Long Annuity was created in the year ended Apmnl 5, 1824, A 

of the annuity of 2.200, 000/. created in ‘the year 1822, and vested in trus. 

tees for forty-five years, by the act of 3 Geo. IV., ¢. 51, for defraying naval 

and military pensions, was sold by those trustees to the Bank of England 
during the period to which the order refers. The amount so disposed of 

was 585,740/., the consideration for which was the payment of 13,089,419) 

by the Bank of England in five years and a half. The market value of this 

annuity cannot be stated, because no portion of it has been sold in the 
public market. The Long Annuities, having thirty-seven years and three. 
quarters unexpired, bore the price of 18/. 17s. Qd. at the date of the sale of 
the above annuity. 

The above sum of 13,089,419. was to be paid by the Bank at the fol. 
lowing periods :— 

Between 5th April 1823 and 5th Apml 1824 ........+++-- £3,253,589 

rere Ferrer Te -» 2,405,740 

eee, ee ree 

Fae (Cl Trevi T TTT Tat 2,105,740 

xe FOE occ vecceecseSee coscsssvcesoes EEE 

On the 15th July, 1826 1... cc ccccce cccesececccccess 1,027,500 


£13,089,419 
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4n account of the value, official and real, of all exports from Great Britain 
to his Majesty's colonies in North America, in each year, from the year 
1764 to the year 1773, inclusive, distinguishing those to Canada from the 
other colonies. 


— 


| Official value of exports from Great Britain to the British colo- 
nies in North Amenica. 











Ye ars. 
Canada. Other Colonies. Total. 


| 





| ; a s. ad. Ss. x. &« £. 5. 
1764...) 201,385 12 6 | 2,356,632 11 11] 2,608,018 4 
1765..| 213,509 14 9 | 2,087,973 19 9] 2,301,483 14 
1766..| 366,573 11 | 1,928,207 8 & | 2,294,780 13 
1767..| 194,406 3 ¢§ 2,017,458 10 Of 2.211, 864 13 
1768. 101,998 12 | 2,261,627 1 | 2,372,225 14 
1769..| 174,435 1,453,642 3 7] 1,628 7077 9 
1770..| 231,626 6 ¢ 2,106,206 5 6] 2,337,832 12 
1771. | 170,962 8 11 | 4,415,920 6 6] 4,586,882 15 
1772..| 203,779 5 6 | 3,202,109 11 8] 3,405,888 17 
1773..| 316,867 19 6 | 2,143,148 O Of 2,460,015 19 














An account of the value, real and official, of all exports to South America 
from Great Britain, in the years 1801, 1802, 1803, inclusive. Also an 
account of the value, real and official, of all exports from Great Britain 
to South America, in the years 1821, 1822, 1523, inclusive. 





Othcial value of exports from Great Britain to South America (including 
the exports to Mexico.) 





British and Insh Foreign and 
produce and colonial lotal. 
manufactures. merchandize. 


d, 











3,267,960 11 ' 9 | 3,341,719 12 3 
3,867,959 18 2 o | 3,990,344 10 5 








Real value of British and Irish produce and manufactures exported to South 
America, (including the exports to Mexico,) as ascertained under the pro- 
visions of the act 53 Geo. IIL, cap. 9S. 





| s. a 
LR0] ? | , - 2,923,140 4 9 
toe 7 ae 3,166,071 Il 7 
S03 2. o« _— 
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An account of the value, official and real, of all exports from Great Britain 
to the United Statesin North America, in each year, from the year 18] 4 


to the year 1823. inclusive. 








Official value of exports from Great Britain to the United States in 
North America. 

















Years “aac | Foreign and Colonial Total 
Manufactures. | Merchandise. 

¢. s a. & a «& Si a € 
1814.. 7,303 5 2 - 9 7,303 5 2 
I815..}| 11,500,848 13 2 435,347 13. 8 11,936,196 6 10 
1816..| 7,561,357 7 4 234,459 14 1 7,795,817 1 5 
1817..| 6,303,260 2 1 73,768 13 2 6,377,028 15 3 
ISIS.. 8,239,604 411 | 143,796 11 O 8,383,436 15 1] 
1819..| 4,229,767 4 8 71,928 12 8 4,301,695 17 4 
1820.. 3,862,310 5 2 57,951 17. O 3,920,262 2 2 
I82].. 6,423,048 9 1 184,933 8 6 6,607,981 17 7 
1822. ‘ 7,122,296 16 7 245,767 10 2 7,368,064 6 9 
1823.. — = _-: 








Real value of British and Irish produce and manufactures exported from Great 
Britain to the United States in North America, ascertained under the 


provisions of the act 53 Geo. 


£. 


I8l4.. 8,128 16 
ISs15.. 12,746,963 9 
I816.. 9,291,045 19 
I817..) 6,492,471 7 
I8is.. 8,078,531 1 


s 


III, cap. 98. 








d. | 
3 i 1819.. 
0 1820... 
0 1821... 
10 |} 1822.. 
o | 1823.. 


a s dd 
4,757,697 1 9 
3,691,365 2 10 
6,037,701 10 5 
6,712,669 17 2 


WILLIAM IRVING, 


Inspector-General of 


Inspector-General'’s Office, Custom-house, 
London, March 10, 1824, 


Timp wts and Exports 





— 
co 
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According to accounts recently printed by order of the house of commons, 
there have been imported into England and Scotland the followmg quan- 
tities of Grain and Flour in the years specified :— 

Corn and Grain Meal and Flour. 

Year ending October 10, 1819 . 1,005,020 qrs. . . 156,945, cwt. 

1820 . 1,254,488 . . . 196,854 
1821 . 1,822,419 . . . 355,322 
1822 . 1,089,270 . . . 345,598 
1823 . 1,242,093 . . . 501,382 
And in the half year ending the Sth of April, 1824—665,787 quarters and 
152,868 cwt. 
There have been exported from England and Scotland to Ireland :— 
Corn and Grain Meal and Flour. 
Year ending October 10, 1819 . 10,554 qrs. . . . 3,335 cwt. 
630. 4076 ...-+.-+ Ge 
es. Secs © s « & 344 
1822 . 36,309 . . . . . 62,945 
0 ee 405 
And in the half-year ending the Sth of April, 1824—31,398 quarters and 


642 cwts, 





An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Ireland, in the year 
ended the Sth of January, 1824. 


Customs .. “e oe £1,092,324 
Excise ee ee “n 1,386,360 
Stamps .. es - 439,329 
Taxes ee ee - 18,056 
Post Office. . és - 75,692 
Poundage Fees, } 

Sey a ~~ Ca 10,208 
Other Resources .. ee 177,156 


£3,199,125 





Revenue and expenditure of the Island of Ceylon, 


In 1820 about £410,000 Expenditure £426, 350°800 
1821 .. .. 354,000 _ 
1822 .. .. 338,000 — 303,000 
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Account of the Funded and Unfunded Debt of the United Kingdom in the 


year ended 5th January, 1824. 












































GREAT BRITAIN. &. a & £. s. d 
S. S. Com, at 3 per cent. -- 3,602,784 8 6 
Old S. S. Annuities, do. 4,497,870 2 7 
New S. S. Anns., do. ..... 3,073,330 2 10 
S. S. Anns., 1751, do..... 685,600 0 O 
Debt due to Bank, do. «+++| 14,686,800 O 0 
Bank Anns., created 1726, 
i , enhawee 644060 008 . 998,304 10 5 
Consol, Annuities, do. ....| 363,073,272 1 11 
Reduc. Annuities, do. 123,357,683 5 8 
Total at 3 per cent. .. 522,935,644 11 11 
Anns. at 3} percent....... 15,523,293 14 2 
Cons. Anns. 4 per cent. ++} 74,822,408 0 5 
New 4 per cent. Anns. .... 146,448,935 5 5 
5 per cents. 1797 and 1802, 1,008,704 1 9 
237,803,401 1 9 
Great Britaim cccc cccclecccscccese ee «| 760,739,045 13 8 
IRELAND. 
(In British Currency) oe 26,340,630 11 8 
Total United Kingdom ........ ecee saree} 787,079,676 5 4 
Loans for the Emp. of Germany ......... oeeee 4,621,938 13 5 
, PTT TTT eT eTer Te eee} 791,701,614 18 9 
CHARGES. Z. s. d. 
Sinking Fund ...... ends Bate dens a0 ieoneewe 5,096,722 6 2 
Due to the Public Creditor jpaswe esenvee ° «| 27,543,020 17 6 
Interest on redemption of Land Tax ............ 8,193 5 | 
REAMAMOMCM . ccc cccccccccces ° . ° 218,752 18 0 
32,920,689 6 9 
Military and Naval Pensions ......... cescesese! 2,800,000 0 0 
Total United Kingdom ........ 6eec0neus 35,729,689 6 ¥ 
Annual Interest and Sinking Fund on German Loans 177,965 19 7 
Pe ee oc wencecteessbnen eeenseee 35,907,655 6 4 
Unfunded Debt in Exchequer Bills, ke. oa £35,362,172 16 9 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 
DUTY ON HOPS. 


An account of the duty on Hops of the growth of the year 1824, distin- 
guishing the different districts, and the old and new duty. 

Districts Duty Districts Duty 
Rarnstable .... £49 8 10 Onfosll cccccs £39 15 
Bedford ..+++- 156 13 0 Northampton .. , = 
Cambridge .... 3 3 3 Plymouth .... 34 19 
Canterbury.... 56,394 18 4 Reading ...... 76 7 
Chester . 3 18 10 Rochester .... 95,169 17 
Cornwall .... 19 5 Sarum..cece.. 039,196 19 
Derby .ecee 332 11 ; Somerset 23 «9 
Dorset 28 15 Stourbridge.... 1,099 7 
Essex 895 11 6 Suffolk eeeeces 710 18 
Exeter 1! Surrey) ....6: 140 16 
Gloucester eee. =. = Sussex ...... 68,161 18 
Grantham .. 95 18 8 Uxbridge .... 12.5 
Pe a saeaee 5017 6 Wales, east.... 1 8 
Hereford 5,182 1 6 Wales, middle. . 192 17 
Ps. cacevees 912 6 Wales, west .. 5 @ 


Isle of Wight .. 9 4 Wellington .. 1 13 
Lichfield...... 6 2 Worcester .... 4,621 0 
Lincoln 5 19 2 
Marlborough .. 23 2 4 £ 258,838 5 


Old duty, at Id. 12-20 148,832 0 of 1-20 








New duty, at gd. 8-20 110,006 4 2¢ 19-20 





£258,838 5 34 


J. EWBANK, Gen. Acc, 


Excise-ofice, London, Nov. 22, 1824. 





An account of the number of Ships entered into the port of London, with 
the quantities of Coals they delivered, together with the average prices of 
the different sorts for the first nine months of every year, from 1818 to 
1824, both inclusive. 





Tanfield or 


Year. Ships. | Chaldrons. | Wallsend. Burdon. Pontop 





sé 
18 
15 
16 
1b 
16 
18 
16 


a 
igh 


d, 
44 
64 
9 
6 
1 
04 
7 


1818 3,823 838,079 
1819 | 3,925 834,081 
1820 4,200 945,184 
1821 | 4,034 880,485 
1822 4,088 861,932 
1823 4,782 | 1,051,092 
1824 5,140 | 1,119,759 


— 
mm 2D 


pa 


— et eet oe 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 
ANNUAL STATE OF NEWGATE. 


Males. Females. Tota) 
In custody on the Ist January, 1824........ 216 = 78 294 
Committed to 31st December, inclusive, under 
847 186 
twen -one years of age.. eeseeeec eeeeeeee ane 
Above that age ...+.eeceecceccccccccces 858 323 


2460 

Of whom have been executed ........ EA occccee BI 
Died .. eeeeeeeeeee eeeee eee teeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeereese * ] 
Removed to the hulks, Gosport ...... cecccccececceccccerees = 75 
Ditto Portsmouth CeCe eeeeeseeeeeseseeetres 99 

Ditto Sheerness CHOCO EEE SESE EE HESS 206 

Ditto LEED 0's bc Geen eas « wuekee dha 000te ae 

Ditto MUN bec che cokadse 09000209 o. 1a 

Ditto Penitentiary, Millbank ..06....ceceeeeeeees o 

Ditto Refuge for the Destitute.........seeeeeseeeees 22 

Ditto House of Correction, Middlesex.....+.....+> cos ae 

Ditto Ditto, London Cece reer seeeeene 140 

Ditto by Habeas Corpus, for trial at the assizes ...... ocee 9 
Discharged, having received his majesty’s pardon .....seee0e048 19 
Ditto, having been acquitted at the sessions ......+...+s 486 
Ditto, __ bills of indictment not being found ........++++++ 208 
Ditto, not having been prosecuted 2... ...0--seeeeeeeee 19 
Ditto, having been imprisoned as sentenced ....++++.+++ 46 


Ditto, having been whipped eeeeeoeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeee 30 
Ditto, ses, be ys fined one shilling ....sseeeeeeseeeee 9 


Ditto, upon bail and other causes .......+4++- poccece “eae 
2224 

Remained in custody Ist January, 1825, males 155, females 81 .. 236 
Total... ce cece ececcces 2460 





RE mF cin wate non eee bhees anes . 
Burglary he hadeteeeh obe ee 1 ES RE ae eet 3 
Molsmousty shasta 06.0055 i od. c dsseuie coc etesvecs ~ 4 
Houseb Mil ocetetchshasins COP e ee eeneee te ee eeeeetes 9 
Highway robbery ..........-.4. bbncngbdnoedes ee : nad sae 
Cutting and maiming ...... dno bk 6 Cdn COR: 0 de CE Kcobet l 
BOROR: 0b dsb dbe dbs ics dé » 6h dle 4 GRAD cue Cedbbcote @ l 
Returning from transportation do cheb sedéchwecd 0 (Eke cceee ‘ 


Horse stealing . 





* Of which sumber 381 had been in Newgate. —Committals decreased this year, 14 
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Cattle stealing . eet Pet eoe te eeeeeesrereseeeteseer eeeereees . : 
Teng forged notes eereetese eeeeeteoeese a ae 2 
Utering counterfeit coin, having before been convicted as a common 
utterer eeceereeeeee eeee tee @retet ee t®eeeeteeeee eeeee l 
Swaling a letter, being a postman..... ®eeseeeeeeeeeeeon eeeste t 
Personating another to obtain prize-money ......esseeeeesers 2 
Stealing in a dwelling house the value of forty shillings and upwards = 76 
Bigamny eeveeesee eeeeeeees COO C OH ee eee eeeeseeeeseee 2 
Manslaughter .+..++seee-ee COCO Soe ce ceccecccscoctcces 3 
Receiving stolen goods ...+..+.0. TETLITELELIL TATE SET 11 
Bmbewlement ...essseeceesssceeee Seeeer errr ree ere 4 
Uitering counterfeit coin peas 64 6 bE KcceRR Osseo dvesccce 2 
Asaulting with intent to TOD «+ .eseseseceeeeesereeeeeeces 2 
Receiving ee under pretence of helping to recover stolen pro- 
eeereceeeee cere eas ee@eeveeeeee eereece eeeeeetees l 
Larcenies various description C000 ee cccccescecces ¢eccces 1214 
Misdemeanourts sesseescceesceessccsevess Ldeevece eeeee 3l 
1419 
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POPULATION OF IRELAND. 





[From the Conclusion and Appendix of the Returns, just printed by order 
of Parliament. ] 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF HOUSES, FAMILIES, AND PERSONS, 












Houses. | Persons. 





: 


Total 


Uninha- | Build-| 47.1. & 


Provinces.| Inhabited. | Families. bited. ing. Females, 





Leinster ..| 278,398) 352,320} 9,080 | 479 || 859,798] 897,6941,757,49 
Munster..| 306,995) 357,366} 10,972 | 398 || 960,119] 975,493)1,935,6) 
Ulster....| 359,801] 390,709} 9,806 | 239 || 968,061/1,030,433)1,9984 
Connaught! 197,408} 211,637) 5,393 | 234 || 553,948) 556,281/1,110,2% 



































1,142,602!1,312,032} 35,251 | 1,350 |'3,341,926/3,458,901)6,801,42 





SUMMARY OF OCCUPATIONS AND SCHOOLS. 


Occupations. Schools. 











No. of , 
No. of | Pet 908 | aj other | Total — 
Persons Persons | number 
chiefly ay es,| Rot com- of 

employed) - anufac. 0m in| Persons 


in Agri- re- | occu- 
culture. Cures, ie pied. Males. Females. Total. 


cint| St 








Provinces, 



















Leinster ..| 252,608) 215,835] 173,215} 641,658]} 75,510] 38,788 
Munster... | 320,063} 145,917] 150,079] 616,059]| 89,225] 40,070 
Ulster....] 328,793} 584,127] 143,818]1,056,738]| 69,490] 35,244 
Connaught} 236,605) 224,165} 61,519} 522,3 31,381} 15,105 































1,138,069]1,170,044] 528,702]2,836,815|| 265,606] 129,207 








Total 


7, 

35,61 
398,45 
10,2 


S01 8 


‘otal. 


21, 
04, 
46,4 


96,81 
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TABLE Il.—-AGES OF PERSONS. 


513 





5 and 
under. 


5 to 10. 


10 to 15. 


15 to 20. 


20 to 30. 


30 to 40. 


40 to 50. 





264,491 
301,809 
295,366 
178,999 


228,084 
272,202 
263,127 
157,344 


208,581 
235,256 
248,956 
135,113 





200,811 
238,752 
250,084 
138,646 


| 
326,998 
335,678 
343,009 
189,793 


206,383 
231,591 
215,374 


127,498 


142,846 
142,450 
159,166 

79,885 











1,040,665 








920,757 


827,906, 


828,293 








1,195,478 


780,756, 524,347 





50 to 60. 


60 to 70, 


70 to80. 


80 to90. 


90 to 


100. | _“P 


wards. 


100 and 


Unas- 
certain- 
ed. 


Total. 





106,855 
112,755 
123,027 

65,818 


48,788 
45,535 
65,835 


25,324 


16,598 
15,215 
24,659 

8,528 





3,627 
2,742 
5,733 
1,677 


534 
452 
669 
308 


6a 2,834 
89 
94 
105 


1,176 
3,395 
1,192 


1,757,492 
1,935,612 
1,998,494 
1,110,229 








408,455 





185,482 








65,000] 13,779 





1,963 


349 








8,597 


6,801,827 





(1824, 


(Signed) 


2 


W. SHAW MASON, 


Appointed by the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, for digest- 
ing and arranging the population returns of Ireland. 


; 
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CRIMINAL LAW,—RETURNS MOVED BY MR. HUMR. 





Number of persons committed, convicted, sentenced to death, and acquitted 
in England and Wales, in seven years to 1816, and in seven years, to 
1823, 


IN SEVEN YEARS FROM 1810 To 1816. 


Committed for trial—Males..........+.-. a gediee eins coe 36,125 

Females ....-sccsccces eecceceseseees. 11,397 
BOD. dcied decbe vbbc-cide sewer osee 47,522 

Of which were convicted .......6 eeeeeesees 29,361 

PN SS es eis cesT setvcecse” 10,334 

No bills found, and not prosecuted.... = 7,947—-—18,161 

Of whom were sentenced to death.......+.... Sees ccost coo’. 4 

a en BST Oss OUEF EO epee ches « ECA 536 

Transported .. 0... cccccecvccctcccececsecvcsccs 5,347 

Imprisoned and whipped ........ ese eeccvecvecvees 18,734 

Fine and whipping =... eee cce ccc cescevecs seoee 1,154 





IN SEVEN YEARS FROM 1816 To 1823. 


Committed fortrial—Males  ...-.-..c00- bike Ga vodate pee 78,647 
PENS b Sed CS es Ci weke 00 hes Oe 14,435 

Total in the last seven years, or about doubled ........ 93,082 

Of whom were convicted .......c.eeseeeeeres 62,043 

GP RS eS esoceos: 17,975 

No bills found, and not prosecuted .... 13,264———31,039 

Of whom were sentenced to death ........ccccseeeccese: 8,224 

DT. 1 < ad uWso's hk 6 6d Getnall Ga votbeets ¢ jeseoccececsas 691 

Transported. ......++. as eame R99 ©9.0.60.0.0.009) 00000 13,241 

Imprisoned and whipped ....ee+.eeeecseeeeececes 38,728 

Fine and whipping ..........¢.. Sererrerrii ri 1,850 








Number of persons committed, convicted, sentenced, and acquitted, in Lon- 
don and Middlesex, in seven years to 1816, and seven years to 1829. 


IN SEVEN YEARS FROM 1810 To 1816. 


Committed for trial—Males ......... VET LL Raisers * 
PR Srl e bhwicbd ce cde bendeede 3,388 
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‘oh were CONVICTEd os. cece eeeeee: allie 7,421 
we ye cnc ceepuce ee nut teeee yor ‘de 
: found, and not eee ee ’ 4 ama Sy ‘ 
token were omen to death ....+.seeees eee reeesens - 1,018 
Bxecuted «1 -+eeseceeecereees § coe cowed e cece cer oes én 127 
seer eee et eoeee eee Coe @eeeteeeneseee 2,206 
and whipped. . occ ceveece cece ceeeeceens 3,471 
Fine and whipping .. cesses cese cee cecseeereeces 726 


et eee 


IN SEVEN YEARS FROM 1817 To 1824. 





Committed for trial—Males ... ..+.seeeees Weeietbe cities 14,688 

Females ......+. obs 00bbe% cde Se cbc dt) ee 

Teteh assoc c o'Wae o aeesint bat octge 18,337 
Of which muagS CONVIONOE oc sc cnbccciBecctiae 11,303 
pies bale ex eo cased MOO 

No bills found, and ot | rosecuted..... 2,945—-—7, 034 
Of whom were sentenced to death ....... ei oubtea b sesesbee 1,216 
se. obs tcc dgues enue esc tidincedcdeesack® 175 
Transported .....-ccececececsccesecscevess secs 4415 
Imprisoned and whipped .. -..-.. vii crabilG acts 4,626 
Fine and whipping ........++ coc ccverecesboueces 1,047 








THE TEA TRADE. 





Accounts relating to the tea-trade amount, the accounts before us would 
of the East India company, from lead us to believe. The company 
1819 to 1823 inclusive, have been exported from Canton, it appears, was 

to parliament, and distri- in the year 1820-21, 1,964,927]b. of 
edto the members of the house Bohea tea, the prime cost of which 
a commons. The subject is one was 75,3301. which makes some- 
vhich must be of considerable in- thing between 9d. and 9d. a pound. 
rest to this tea-drinking nation, The average price at which this 
The China trade being the only mo- quality of tea was sold in England, 
apoly now remaining in the hands of in the sale of 1822, was 2s, 5d. 
the East India company, its operation 8-10—2s. 6d. 3-10-25, 5d. 5-10 
won the price of tea has been the —and 2s. 4d. 7-'0. On Congou, 
of much observation; for the species of tea of which the 
though it cannot be denied by any test quantity is consumed (about 
we, that by means of the mono fo millions out of 27,) the sale 
‘4x is levied upon the peo nag price at the campany’s sale in En- 
for the benefit of the Andia maar is about 2s, 8d. whilethe prime 
Pa the amount of that tax is cost has been about Is. 4d. P The 
That it is of no trifling government duty, moreover, is regu- 
, lated 
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lated by the price at the company’s 
sales—95 per cent. on that produce ; 
so that the Bohea, which 1s bought 
in China at 9d. costs, duty included, 
about 5s. at the whale price in 
England; so that, when duly in- 
termingled with ash and black-thorn, 
it may fairly go into the tea-pot at 
Gs. The company must levy about 
two millions a year upon the tea-pot. 
The enormous tax which is thus 
levied upon tea-drinkers does not 
all directly into the pockets of the 
ae of India stock, for the 
, of conducting the trade seems 
to be wasteful in the extreme. The 
freight paid by the company from 
China in the year 1822 and 1823, 
has been, on the average, at the 
enormous rate of 21/, lls. ld. per 
ton. There is also a pretty esta- 
blishment kept up at Canton, in 
which eight gentlemen, under the 
modest name of supra-cargoes: and 
writers, receive various salaries and 
emoluments, from 4,6001. to 10,5001. 
per annum each; while eleven others, 
who, from the comparative modera- 
tion of their salaries, we suppose are 
not full-grown writers, but merely 
makers of pot-hooks and hangers, 
are | asa at various rates, rapidly as- 
cending from 701. to 2,5001. per an- 
num. It is not to be sup 
however, that these gentlemen main- 
tain themselves on their salaries; for 
a sum of 13,0001, to 14,4781. a year 
is “set down for their maintenance. 
It must be extremely consolatory to 
the drinkers of Bohea at 6s. a pound, 
that the business of shipping it at 
Canton is managed, among others, 
by two baronets! We ‘shall give 
our readers the salaries of these 


gentlemen in 1821-22 :—. 


Sir T. J. Metcalfe, bart. - £8,741 


Sir J. B. Urmston - - - 10,489 
James Molony, esq. - - 8,741 
James T. Robarts, esq. - 8,741 
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Sir W. Frazer, bart. - ~ £7,985 
F. Toone, esq. - - - « 
Wm. Bosanquet, esq. - 
W. H. C. Plowden, esq. - 4,953 
Quantity of tea sold the East 
India company in 1823 -—. 


Pounds. Ay Price. 
Bohea .. 1,904,435. .2s dd 
Congou 18,681,884, , 2s, &d, 
Campoi,, 408,769. .3s, 6d, 


Souchong 1,285,230. ,3s, 6dj. 
Pekoe .. 46,005..5s. 7d.1-10 
Twankay 4,158,355. .3s. 8d, 
T aeaga < 319,425..3s. 44d. 
Hyson .. 916,846..4s, 4d,1-10 


Total 27,720,949 

Tea exported from Canton, in 
1823, 27,478,813ib. at the prime 
cost of 1,924,738]. 

Total value of British im 
into Canton, for the year 1823, 
604,975]. They would have 
amounted, but for the loss of the 
Regent outward-bound ship, to 
738,598/, 








CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 

Within the city of London and bills 
of mortality, from December 182 
to December 14, 1824. . 


CHRISTENED. 
TN ne elie nati Ry: 12978 
POMIED  cpoccceccbeces 12780 
ot ae ~ 25758 
BURIED. 

Pt. Seen ac acne oxen 10565 
Females ccccceccccses . 9672 
OS GaAs 20237 

Whereof have died under 

2 YEATS 1... ee eeeceees 


Between 2 and 3 years.... 2109 
Se 10 |. oc cc chee cee 


10 and 20) ..caceees - ae 
Mand BO ...c-eceee 1296 
BO and 40 ...ccceres 1444 
40 and 50 wcccoecess 1809 
50 and 60 oie 1742 


6,556 
- 5,682 
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sl 
—_ 





ee 


10 


ave 


to 


ulls 
323 


78 
80 


8 


72 
237 
476 
103 


76 





Between 60 and 70 ...-+. 
70 and 80 e@reeeer 
SOand 90 .eeoneees . 
QOand 100 ..+6.- 
103 peeeeeeere rest esse 
107 weenerscere se seees 
Decreased in the burials 
this year ++eereeecens 
DISEASES. 


Asthma «+. eeece . 

BR cd'b0ce 0000ess tees 
Cancer ...- eeseevesesn 
Childbed ....... Pa SP 
Cholera Morbus ........ 
Consumption Rela ENR 
Convulsions ..++.cceces 
Croup eereeeeeeeees 7 
Diabetes 


in the Brain ...... 
Dropsy in the Chest ...... 


Dysentery.....++0. eo eeee 
Enlargement of the Heart .. 
SR aah 
| ro 
Fever eeeesee tee eee eeene 
Fever (Typhus)....... pee 
Fever (Intermittent or Ague) 
Fistula .... eee ee ee eee 
Satie uepiniceins a’ 
Gout ce ee eteeeweteeneeene 
gaat 
ing Cough .,... o° 
DR covcccceecs 
lnfammation eeee@ee eee 


ion of the Liver... 


henty 
fundice .........cscee 
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1715 
1411 
993 
84 

l 

] 


350 


96 
1369 
333 
716 


98 
169 
2 
4980 
2772 
94 


780 
762 
73 


45 
27 
14 
730 


20 
31 
33 
627 
7 
2116 
137 
144 
26 





Jaw-locked .....ee6, gac 9 
Measles....ssceeesecess 966 
Miscarri She odebioune 3 
Mortification .......eeee. 232 
PONV. cdc csncecceccnan 5 144 
Rheumatism ....-.. e005 8 
NIQUE «6 on 00:6 00 haan 14 
Small Pox..cccesece re 
Sore Throat, or Quinsey .. 13 
SpAsM .cecsceeeeees eee 52 
BUN no ctnctone soos. OSA 
SG. onediondime Ohne 20 
Sto in the Stomach .. 18 
Sudderl @eeerseeee tive 104 
Teething ..-ccccccscece 308 
Thrush ...... oa 00 0aene 65 
SOOT. caneaeeetaes “a 10 
VERGE » on we dive ccs 6% 4 
Woe 6a eeku 60 bes deka 4 
Total of Diseases... 19882 
CASUALTIES. 

DRUG +o cekenaneeeadas l 
a ee ay vad ann 30 
Choaked .... eetwas 4 ] 
Dwawened é.0.00.0:0.66 coccse 149 
Excessive Drinking ...... 5 
EROOUOE” . cancceccuaer 5 
Found dead ........ aces 5 
ne rt 40 
Frighted ...... corccces | 

Killed by Falls and several 
other Accidents .. +. +++ 86 
Murdered ...-secesecs ne 1 
Ossification of the Heart .. 1 
Poisoned ecose ee%eeeee 4 
Ol. . task na gama 4 
te nda cedeiabas 9 00 eee l 
Smothered ....-. Logese.s 1 
Starved «6 0¢.on0000-0 aoe Oe 1 
Suffocated.....+++ Sovnaa 5 
SUICMER ‘co. c'o cos.ccene aes 52 
Total of Casualties 355 





* There have been executed within ¢he biils of mortality 10; only 5 have been reported as such. 
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SPEECH OF THE KING OF FRANCE, 
Delivered on the 23rd of March, 
1824, on the ing of the 
chambers. oe 
* Gentlemen, 

“Tam happy to be able to con- 

ulate you on the benefits which 
ivine Providence has bestowed on 

m le, on my army, and on m 
fi boils, thats the last siting of the 
chambers. 

“‘ The most generous as well as 
the most just of enterprises, has been 
crowned with complete success. 

“« France, tranquil at home, has 
nothing more to fear from the state 
of the  Soeatep Spain, restored to 
her king, is reconciled with the rest 
of Europe. 

*« This triumph, which offers such 
sure pled to social order, is due to 
the discipline and bravery of a French 
pom conducted by my son, with as 
much wisdom as valour. 

*« A part of this army has already 
returned to France; the other shall 
not remain in Spain, except for the 
time necessary to secure the internal 
peace of that country. 

** It is to you, gentlemen, it is to 
your patriotism, that I wish to owe 
the establishment of so satisfactory a 
state. Ten years of experience have 
taught all Frenchmen not to expect 
true liberty except from the institu- 
tions which I founded in the charter. 
This experience has at the same time 
led me to recognize the inconveni- 
ences of a regulatory disposition, 
which requires modifying, in order 
to consolidate my work. 

‘Repose and fixed purpose are, 
after long struggles, the first neces- 
sity of France. The present mode 
of renewing the chamber does not 


attain this object. A project of law 
will be laid before you for a septen- 


nial renewal. 
** The short duration of the war — 
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the ponens state of the public re. 
venue —t of credit, o 
me the satisfaction of being able ms 
announce to you that no new tax, or 
new loan, will be n to cover 
the expenses of the year just past. 

‘The resources appropriated for 
the current service will sutfice. Thus 
you will not find any obstacle in 
anterior expenses, in the way of en- 
suring the service of the year, the 
budget of which will be laid before 

ou. 
’ ‘* The union which exists between 
my allies and me, my friendly rela- 
tions with all other states, 
a long enjoyment of general 
The Eonnemend the widind states 
agree in removing every thing which 
might trouble it. 

‘‘ [have hope that the affairs of 
the east, and those of Spanish and 
Portuguese America, will be 
for the greatest advantage for the 
states and people whom they interest, 
and for the greatest developement of 
the commercial relations of the world. 

‘« Already numerous channels are 
regularly opened to the products of 
our agriculture and our industry : suf- 
ficient maritime forces occupy the 
stations most suited for the efficacious 
protection of this commerce. 

«¢ Measures are taken to ensure the 
re-payment of the capital of the rentes 
created by the state in times less fa- 
vourable, or to obtain their conver- 
sion into stock, bearing interest more 
conformable with those of other 
transactions. 

‘© This operation, which must have 
a happy influence on agriculture 
commerce, will, when it iscom 
allow the reduction of taxes, and the 
closing of the last wounds of the te 
volution. 

«1 have made known to you ™y 
intentions, and my hopes. [tis 1" 


the improvement of our internal all 
tuation 
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yation'that I shall always look for 
the power of the state, and the glory 


of ee : 
« Your concurrence 1S Senin 
tlemen, and | rely on it. 
Gadins visibly seconded our efforts : 
you may attach your names to an 
era and memorable for France. 
You will not reject such an houour.”’ 
. MADRID, JAN. 2. 

‘The king our sovereign has issued 

the following decree : 
“The vio with which several 
corps of my armies, turning against 
royal person the arms which I 
had put into their hands, compelled 
me to recognize and swear to, on the 
th of March, 1820, the political 
constitution of the Spanish monarchy, 
could not fail to attract the attention 
ofallthe sovereigns of Europe. Their 
thrones were endangered by the hor- 
nble crime which had been commit- 

tedagainst mine. \ 
¥ rs of the government, the 
conspirators and their accomplices 
did not fail soon to throw aside the 
mask, under which they had dis- 
guised the true object of their mys- 
tenous designs. Blinded by their 
tnumph, they did not dissemble that 
the constitution of Cadiz was not the 
final object of their desires, nor Spain 
the only theatre where the spirit of 
rebellion was to display its dreadful 


— maxims of sedition and 
umarchy spread among the le— 
the spoliation and humiliation of the 

ed classes — the gross insults, 
both in one and deeds, directed 
ainst the majesty of my person 
and all the royal * Aerie. Sr 
pation, sometimes surreptitious, 
*metimes violent, of my legitimate 

ly; and lastly, the scanda- 
lous degradation of the holy religion 
of Jesus Christ, barbarously insulted 
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and persecuted in the persons of its 
ministers, left no doubt, even to the 
least clear-sighted, that in the dark 
machinations of the secret societies, 
Spain was irrevocably condemned to 
cease to be a monarchy. 

‘‘ Therevolutions of ie Turin, 
and Lisbon, contrived one after the 
other, by the same means, and on 
the same principles, completed the 
conviction of the sovereigns, that no 
throne could be in safety without 
cutting off at once all the heads of 
the hydra which threatened to devour 
the universe. Such was the object, 
equally noble and important, of their 
frequent meetings. Certainly, but 
for the resolutions, which for the 
salvation of the human race prevailed 
in the congresses of Laybach and 
Verona, a great part of civilized Eu- 
rope, deluged in its blood, would 
now be the prey of. ignorant and 
presumptuous reformers. 

“A weet effort of the powerful 
emperor of Austria sufficed to put an 
end in a few days to the troubles of 
Naples and Piedmont. A similar 
effort of the most christian king suf- 
ficed, in like manner, to make the 
edifice of the constitution throughout 
the Peninsula fall to ruin on its au- 
thors. Emboldened by the presence 
of my well-beloved cousin, the duke 
of Angouleme, and his valiant army, 
the immense majority of my subjects 
hastened to overthrow the trophies 
which stupidity had erected to revolt, 
and to “re-establish the ancient in- 
stitutions which had made the hap- 
piness of their fathers. Conducted 
by victory, the son of France flies to 
the banks of the Gaudelete—he at- 
tacks—he carries the Trocadero: he 
fills my oppressors with terror, and 
at length I and my family are free. 
Glory be to God! 

“In the midst of the griefs with 


which my heart is afflicted, at the 
sight 
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sight of the condition to which three 

of suffering 
ingdoms, I have seen with satisfac- 
ion that my supreme council of the 
ies, moved by its constant zeal 
the good of my service, was 
eager to to me by its deli- 
beration of the 30th of October, the 
measures which a to it the 
most proper to alleviate the evils 
coma by the revolution of the Pe- 


g 


= 


said council, I ordain as follows :— 

**]. In all my dominions in Ame- 
rica, a solemn Te Deum shall be 
celebrated, in gratitude to the Al- 
mighty for the blessing which in his 
infinite mercy he has granted to the 
whole nation, in preserving me and 
all my royal family safe and un- 
harmed amidst such great and con- 
tinual dangers. 

**2. The political constitution of 
the Spanish monarchy is for ever 
abolished in my said dominions in 
America. Their governments are 
re-established conformably to the 
laws and ordinances existing before 
the 7th of March, 1820. 

** 3. The political chiefs, the pro- 
vincial deputations, the constitutional 
municipalities, their secretaries, of- 
ficers, and dependents, shall imme- 
diately cease their functions. 

**4. The newly established courts 
of justice shall also cease their func- 
tions. 

“5, The militia created by the 
cortes, under the name of national, 
shall be immediately dissolved. The 
individuals comprising it shall give 
up their arms and equipments be- 
fore they return to their homes. 

«6. The ve “ar communities 
shall return to their convents, and be 
reinstated in their ions, com- 
prehending those which have been 
alienated in any manner whatsoever. 
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“7. I confirm the favours and 
employments which may have been 
granted during the constitutional 

ernment, in my possessions in 

erica; pro however, that 
are not derived from the consti. 
tution ; that they are not of new 
creation ; and that those who have 
obtained them have not rendered 
themselves unworthy of them by 
their conduct. 

«*§. With the exception of what 
is determined by the preceding ar- 
ticle, any office which may have be- 
come vacant by the disc OF un- 
just removal of him who held it, shall 

restored to him if he desires it, 
with the exception of him who shall 
have been put in his place. In con. 
sequence, I order my viceroys, courts 
of justice, captains-generals, gover- 
nors, and intendants; and | 
the most reverend archbishops and 
bishops, deans and chapters of the 
metropolitan churches and cathedrals 
of my kingdom of the Indies, of the 
adjacent islands, and of the Philip- 
pines, to fulfil and cause to be exe- 
cuted, eachas far as he is concerned, 
my royal will, such as it is here 
above expressed. 

‘Done at the palace, the 3]st of 
December, 1823.”’ 

The king, our master, desiring to 
recompense the services and the 
lity of the minister de capa y espada 
don Lopez d’ Alcaraz, and the inten- 
dants of the army, Don Ant. Gon- 
gora, and Don Joachim de Peralta y 
Sauz, has, by a decree signed by his 
hand, nominated them directors-ge- 
neral of the revenues of the kingdom. 

Father Cordon, provincial of the 
jesuits in Spain, has commanded all 
the priests of the order to celebrate 
masses in gratitude for the happy 
deliverance of the king of Spain, 
and all those of the society who — 


not priests to offer up prayers. ooh 
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2h of May and the Ist of Novem- 
ber are for ever happy days in the 
annals of the society. 


spgkCH OF THE KING OF THE 
+g G al 
opening the States (reneral, 
2 October 18th, 1824. 
= and mighty lords, 

“| is agreeable to me to open 
the session by the communication 
that an alliance, subject to the 
common consent of your high 

ighti » has been projected 
between my beloved youngest s6n 
and the youngest daughter of his 

jesty the king of Prussia. This 
won, which heaven will bless, 
wil augment the happiness of my 
family, and especially that of my 
sn: the bonds of relationship 
and friendship which already exist 
between me and my illustrious ally 
will be strengthened by it. Since 
your last meeting, not only have 
the most friendiy relations and the 
most pacific sentiments been main- 
ined between this kingdom and 
il the powers of Europe, but the 
hope is revived that an engage- 
ment with the neighbouring and 
friendly powers will give a freer 
course to commerce, and tothe pro- 
duce of our soil and manufactures 
more extensive markets, than can 
ve procured by prohibitions or re- 
sinictions.”’ 

It then proceeds, after some re- 

on engagements with Eng- 


“The higher branches of in- 
smuction, as well as primary educa- 
ton, every where diffuse their salu- 
lary effects, The fine arts flourish. 

harvest has again been abun- 
The continued decrease of 
the price of grain has rendered it ne- 
‘essary to institute a further exami- 
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nation into the interests of the 
farmers in relation to those of the 
consumers. I py on the co-~ 
operation of your high-mightinesses 
to determine the means which seem 
to me calculated to answer the wish 
which your assembly has expressed 
on this subject. Meantime the abun- 
dance of provisions has had a favour- 
able effect on the means of subsist- 
ence of the people. The object of 
my constant solicitude is to cause 
the sources of ind to flow freely 
and abundantly, and to open new 
ones. The establishment of neces- 

or useful communications (ca- 
nals and roads,) and the improve- 
ment of those that exist, continue to 
engage my attention. The laws in 
the national militia are now exe- 
cuted without any embarrassment. 
My desire to free also this execution 
from all difficulties as to the past, 
will give occasion to a project of 
law.”’ 

His majesty, entering on the sub- 
ject of the finances of the kingdom, 
stated, 

‘‘ That a farther reduction of the 
public expenditure would be pro- 
posed in the budget ; some measures 
will be proposed to the states gene- 
ral relative to the coin and to the 
debt, towards the redemption of 
which it is proposed to = two 
millions of florms. Some changes 
in the tariff of import and export 
duties will be required for the ad- 
vantage of the national manufactures, 
and more especially of agriculture.” 

His majesty farther announced, 
‘‘ that the civil code would be com- 
pleted during the session, except 


some chapters to be added when the 
code of civil proceedings should be 
finished, which code, as well as 


those of criminal proceedings and 
of commerce, are confided to a come 


mittee 
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mittee, so that the time when the 
national legislation may be intro- 
duced, is rapidly approaching.— 
Thus,’’ concluded his majesty, “‘may 
each year of the re-establishment of 
our independence bring new bene- 
fits to the country! I shall endea- 
vour, with the aid of providence, to 
contribute to it by persevering zeal, 
and I confidently rely on the co- 
operation of your high mighti- 
nesses.”’ 

TRADE WITH THE NETHER- 

LANDS. 

Decree.—** William, by the grace 
of God, king of the Netherlands, 
prince of Orange-Nassau, grand duke 
of Luxemburg, &c. &c. 

**On the report of our ministers, 
&c. In order to give effect to a provi- 
sional agreement entered into at Lon- 
don, during the negociations now 
pending there, for concluding a treaty 
of commerce founded on mutual inte- 
rests, and until the said treaty shall 
have been concluded; we decree, 
&e. 

* Art. 1. All goods, which after 
the 14th inst. shall be imported from 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain by ships under English colours, 
shall provisionally be considered and 
treated in respect of duties, as if the 
importation had been made by a 
Netherland ship. 

“This provisional arrangement 
shall not be considered as definitive, 
until the above-mentioned treaty of 
commerce shall be concluded. 

** Art. 2. This equalization does not 
extend to such goods, of which the 
eee “er the Netherland 

ag is specially favoured by the ge- 
neral law, or by the tariff of duties 
inwards or outwards,' 


** Given at the Hague, Au ll, 
1824," ms pe 
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CONVENTION OF COMMERCE jg. 
TWEEN HIS BRITANNIC MAsgs. 
“oer poner ne OF 

majesty, the king of the Uni 

~r5 ten = Great Britain and 4 

and, and his majesty, the ki 

Prussia, being “eal pom. - 

extending and increasing the com- 

mercial intercourse between their 
respective states, and of affording 
every facility and en 

to their subjects engaged in such 

intercourse ; and being of opinion 

that nothing will more contribute to 
the attainment of their mutual wishes 
in this respect than a reciprocal ab- 
ion of all discriminating and 
countervailing duties which are now 
demanded and levied upon the shi 
or productions of either nations in 
the ports of the other, have appoint. 
ed their plenipotentiaries to conclude 

a convention for that purpose, that is 

to say :— 

His majesty, the king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the right honourable Geo, Can- 
ning, a member of his said majesty’s 
most honourable privy couneil, a 
member of parliament, and - said 
majesty’s principal secretary of state 
for red affairs and the nght 
honourable William Huskisson, a 
member of his said majesty's most ho- 
nourable privy council, a member 
of parliament, president of the com- 
mittee of privy council for affairs of 
trade and: foreign plantations, and 
treasurer of his said majesty’s navy. 

And his majesty, the king of 
Prussia, the baron de Werther, his 
said majesty’s chamberlain, and his 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at the court of his 
Britannic majesty ; who, after hav- 
ing communicated to each 
their respective full powers, 
to be in due and proper form, 
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agreed upon and concluded the fol- 
ere oy From and after the Ist of 
next, Prussian vessels entering 
- ing from the ports of the 
i ra i of Great Britain 
wd Ireland, and British vessels en- 
ing or departing from the ports of 
sg: Pree majesty’s dominions, 
dull not be subject to any other or 
higher duties or charges whatever, 
dan are or shall be levied on nati- 
mal vessels entering or departing 
fom such ports respectively. 
Art. 2. All articles of the growth, 
oo or manufacture of any of 
dominions of either of the high 
contracting parties, which are or 
dll be permitted to be imported 
into, or exported from, the ports of 
the United Kingdom and of Prussia, 
ively, in vessels of the one 
country, shall, in like manner, be 
pemmitted to be imported into and 
from those ports in vessels 
of the other. 
Art. 3. All articles not of the 
h, produce, or manufacture of 
the dominions of his Britannic ma- 
iesty, which can legally be import- 
edfrom the the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, into the 
ports of Prussia, in British ships, 
shall be subject only to the same i 
ties as upon the like articles, if im- 
ported in Prussian ships: and the 
same reciprocity shall be observed 
in the ports of the United Kingdom, 
in respect to all articles not the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the dominions of his Prussian ma- 
ety, which can legally be imported 
into the ports of the United King- 
in Prussian ships. 
Art. 4. All goods, wares, and 
merchandize which can legally be 
imported into the ports of either 


= 


country, shall be admitted at the 
‘ame rate of duty, whether imported 
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in vessels of the other country, or 
in national vessels; and all 

wares, or merchandize which can be 
legally exported from the ports of 
either country, shall be entitled to 
the same bounties, drawbacks, and 
allowances, whether exported in 
vessels of the other country, or in 
national vessels. 

Art. 5. No priority or preference 
shall be given, directly or indirectly, 
by the government of either country, 
or by any company, corporation, or 
agent, acting on its behalf, or under 
its authority, in the purchase of any 
article, the growth, produce, or ma- 
nufacture of either country, imported 
into the other, on account of, or in 
reference to, the character of the 
vessel in which such article was im- 
ported ; it being the true intent and 
meaning of the high contracting 
parties, that no distinction or differ- 
ence whatever shall be made in this 
respect. | 

Art. 6. The present convention 
shall be in force for the term of ten 
years from the date hereof; and fur- 
ther, until the end of twelve months 
after either of the high contracting 
parties shall have given notice to the 
other of its intention to terminate 
the same; each of the high con- 
tracting parties reserving to itself 
the right of giving such notice to 
the other, at the end of the said term 
of ten years; and it is hereby 
agreed between them, that at the 
expiration of twelve months after 
such notice shall have been received 
by either party from the other, this 
convention, and all the provisions 
thereof, shall altogether cease and 
determine. 

Art. 7. The present convention 
shall be ratified, and the ratification 
shall be exchanged at London, 
within one month from the date 
hereof, or sooner if possible. ' 
n 
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In witness whereof, the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed the 
same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms, 

Done at London, the second day 
of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-four. 

(L.S.) GgrorcE CANNING. 
(L.S.) |W. Huskisson, 
* Frankfort, July 18. 

“The journal called Hesperus 
eee two ordinances issued from 

ienna. 

*« 1,—Vigilance respecting several 
suspicious individuals. The magis- 
trates of circles and districts must 
have learned from the newspapers, 
that the police of Paris has ordered 
two English ladies, who have become 
suspicious on account of their con- 
nexions with the liberals, viz, lady 
Oxford and Mrs. Hutchinson, and 
also the widow of count Burke, 
the Danish ambassador, who died 
in France, to quit Paris and France. 
As the suspicious political character 
of these a Hi which caused 
their being sent away from France, 
shows it not to be advisable to allow 
these individuals to enter imperial 
dominions, in the same manner, the 
notoriously very bad sentiments of 
lord Holland, who is well known as 
an enthusiastic adherent of radical- 
ism, and even in the English parlia- 
ment openly utters the most insolent 
abuse of the allied monarchs, and 
the well-known ultra-liberal tenden- 
cy of the British authoress, lady 
Morgan, who, in the account of her 
travels on the European continent, 
and especially in Italy, has allowed 
herself the most shameless calumnies 
of the Austrain government, are suffi- 
cient reasons to order, that these 
foreigners also, if they should hap- 
pen to arnve at any part of the im- 








perial frontiers, be refused admis. 
tance, without any regard to their 


ports; or if they should already 
fave entered the imperial dominne? 


that they be hindered from 
ing their journey, and sent over the 
frontiers by the shortest Ac. 
cording to directions, the 
magistrates, guided by the 


of the high police of the 14th 
June, 1805, 4 to be ee 
the five foreigners herein-mentioned 
and in case they should appear, to 
prrenen towards them in the manner 

ere prescribed, and report the same 
to me. 

“© 2.—This is an order not to 
suffer any persons who appear sus- 
picious to enter the Austrian domi- 
nions, and to send away any foreign- 
ers who may have already entered, 
the moment their conduct gives 

und for suspicion. 

“ March 1, 1824, 

«* A notice has been issued from 
the minister of the interior at Carls- 
ruhe, absolutely prohibiting emi- 
gration to Brazil.” 

DECLARATIONS OF SWEDEN, 
For the abolition of certain duet 

affecting British commerce, in the 

ports of Sweden. | 

No. 1.—The undersigned minister 
of state and of foreign affairs of his 
majesty the king of Sweden and 
Norway, having rec¢ived the decla- 
ration of sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
envoy extraordinary and munister 
presupotentiony of his majesty the 
ing of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of this date, 
containing the assurance of a perfect 
reciprocity, declares by these pre- 
sents, in virtue of the authority to 
that effect, with which he 1s inv 
in the name and on the behalf of the 
king his most gracious sovereiga- 

That English merchant ships at- 

: riving 
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ine in the ports or waters of the 
of Sweden, shall in future 

the same footing as 
aod nse with respect to oxtot, 


lighthouse, and tonnage dues, and, 
. with respect to all those 


which are included in the de- 
ion of port-dues payable to 
the crown /Skepps-umgdlder), of 
description they may be. 
The English merchant ships shall 
be equal assimilated to national 
vesels, with respect to salvage dues, 
without any restriction or difference. 
And that, as Swedish commerce 
is already in the enjoyment of reci- 
advantages in the ports of 
Britain, the above-mentioned 
wmangements in favour of English 
commerce shall be put in force in all 
the ports of the kingdom of Sweden, 
without delay, and with as much 


expedition as possible. 

sere 'eheteel, the under- 
ined has signed the present decla- 
ration, and fixed thereto the seal of 
his arms. 

Done at Stockholm, the 24th day 
of April, in the year of our Lord 
1824, (L.S.) 

LauRENT CounT D’ENGESTROM. 

No, 2.—The undersigned minis- 
ter of state and of foreign affairs of 
his majesty the king of Sweden and 
Norway, having received the decla- 
ration of sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
Pom eager of his majesty the 

of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of this 
date, containing the assurance of a 
perfect reciprocity, declares by these 
presents, in virtue of the authority to 
that effect with which he is invested, 
in the name and on the behalf of the 
his most gracious sovereign— 

all articles, the growth, pro- 

Or manufacture of the kingdom 
Britain and of its colonies, 


ir 
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which according to the existing re- 
lations, may be im into 
eden on board of Swedish 
may be imported into Sweden in 
English ships direct from the ports of 
Great Britain, without being subject, 
on their entry, to other or higher 
duties to the crown than if imported 
on board a Swedish vessel. 

That all articles, the exportation 
whereof is not prohibited, may be 
exported from the ports of the king- 
dom of Sweden on board of English 
vessels, to any place whatever, with- 
out being subject, on their export, 
to other or higher duties to the 
crown than if exported on board a 
Swedish vessel. 

But that, as Swedish merchant 
vessels do not enjoy the liberty of 
visiting the ports of the colonies and 
foreign possessions of England, it is 
understood that the privileges above 
specified are not applicable to goods 
imported into the ports of Sweden, 
in vessels belonging to the said colo- 
nies and foreign essions, or in 
vessels strictly English, coming direct 
from the English colonies. 

And finally, that the above-men- 
tioned stipulations, founded upon 
the promise of an exact reciprocity 
in the ports of Great Britain, in fa- 
vour of Swedish commerce, shall 
be put in force in the ports of the 
kingdom of Sweden, from the Ist of 
June of the present year (1824.) 

In witness whereof, the under- 
signed has signed the present decla- 
ration, and affixed thereto the 
seal of his arms. 

Done at Stockholm, the 24th day 
of April, in the year of our ’ 
1824, (L. 8.) 

LauRENT Count D'ENGESTROM. 
RUSSIAN FINANCES. 

The superintending council of the 
Russian credit establishments havin 
assembl 
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assembled on the’ 21st of June, lieu- 
tenant-general Cancrin, the minister 
of finance, opened the business of 
the meeting by a speech, in which 
he took a comprehensive view of the 
accounts submitted to the considera- 
tion of the council. He observed, 
that the report from the sinking fund 
commission showed that all the pay 
ments of the public debt had been 
effected in 1823 with the most scru- 
pulous punctuality. Some import- 
ant measures had been adopted since 
the preceding report; one of which 
was the temporary suspension ofthe 
burning of the assignats, and the 
employment of sums destined to that 
object in the extinction of the public 
de The loan bank was to pro- 
ceed to further loans on a new basis. 
This measure was dictated by the 
necessity of giving vent to the great 
capitals which remain unemployed 
in banks. He next entered into a 
statement of the debts of the state, 
whether consisting of perpetual or 
terminable annuities, as they appear- 
ed by the accounts made up to the 
Ist of January, 1823. Among the 
debts inscribed in the great book in 
1823, mentioned 19,999,849 rubles, 
in consequence of the loan contract- 
ed at London with the house of 
Rothschild in 1822. The state debt 
consisted, on the Ist of January, 
1824, of— 


Florins. 
The Dutch debt 47,600,000 
Terminable debt. Rubles. 
In silver 3,026,000 
In assignats .. 31,162,466—67 
Debts ing perpetual interest at 6 
per cent. 
i eiecnined . 20,620 
Silver ...... §,831,112— 
Assignats ++++ 229,465,611 ri 
Debts bearing perpetual interest at 5 
per cent, 
Silver ...... 79,677,200 


. The amount of assi ats at present 
im circulation is equinions to five 
hundred and ninety-five million, se. 
ven hundred and seventy-six thoy. 
sand, three hundred and ten rubles, 
The loan bank, in the course of 
1823, made loans to the extent of 
four thousand one hundred and 
six rubles in silver, and six million, 
six hundred and sixty-seven thou. 
sand, and fifty-seven in assi 
During the same year the of 
the bank amounted to one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-three m- 
bles, sixty-four and a quarter 
in gold ; twenty-seven thousand and 
thirty-four rubles, forty-four anda 
- in silver ; six hundred and fifty. 

ve thousand two hundred and fifty. 
five, ninety-five in assignats. The 
capital of the commercial bank is 
thirty million of rubles; the depo- 
sits, consignments, &c. amount to 
one hundred and eighty-two millién, 
five hundred and nineteen thousand, 
three hundred and one rubles. The 
number of bills protested was incon- 
siderable, compared with those of 
the preceding years ; and the amount 
of the sums which remain to be re- 
covered is less than that exhibited 
by the account for 1822. The pro- 
fits of the bank for 1823 amount to 
nine hundred and forty-seven thou 
sand one hundred — 
rubles, twenty-five copecs. | 
ral Cancrin concluded by saying,— 
‘«* This sketch of the situation of our 
credit establishments in 1823, proves 
they continue in a flourishing state, 
and that no disagreeable accident 
hae disturbed the progress of any of 

em. 

‘The too great pace a 
ital remaining unemployed m 
on banks, has, ‘sland doubt, been 
unfavourable to them. This incon- 
venience, which has, in spite of 
every effort to check it, existed for 
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could not be remedied 

in 1823; because, on the one hand, 
weighty considerations prevented the 
an bank from resuming its opera- 
tions before the year 1824 ; and on 
he other, it was impossible to give 
discounts, entirely depending on 
the state of trade, an extent which 
gould not have been in harmony 
with it. It was, on the contrary, 
necessary to proceed with all the 
direumspection which operations of 
this nature require. The opening of 
the loan , however, affords at 
present, if need be, the means of 

ing in circulation the capitals 
which are lying idle in the commer- 
cial bank.”’ 

ST. PETERSBURGH, DECc. 31. 

This evening some very consider- 
able augmentations’ of the import 
duties for next year were made 
known: among others are the fol- 

Raw sugars raised one silver ru- 
ble . 

Avago rubles. 

Cocoa, one ruble fifty copecs. 

Pepper, one ruble fifty copecs. 

Pimento, ginger, cassia, one ruble. 

Sago, two rubles. 

Rice, twenty-five copecs. 

Leaf tobacco, three rubles 

Cloves and nutmegs, five rubles. 

Olive oil, fifty copecs. 

Twist, one ruble. 

Porter, ten rubles per hogshead. 

Rum, twenty-five per cent. 


Wines (except Austrian and Greek) 


five rubles per hogshead. 


Almonds, ninety Soper per pood. 


January 


The imperial ukase renpecting the 
will take 


in the tariff, whic 
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effect from the Ist (13th) of January, 
1824, has just appeared. It is 
signed by his majesty, Dec. 18 (30.) 

Raw sugars are to pay one silver 


ruble per . 

Coffee, two silver rubles. 

Twist pay now, undyed, five sil- 
ver rubles ; dyed, six silver rubles 

r . 
Nutmegs, fifteen rubles. 

Mace, twenty-two rubles per pood. 

Cassia lignea, ten rubles per pood. 

Cinnamon, ten rubles, 

Olive oil, one and a quarter ru- 
les per , gross weight. 

Rice, forty copecs. 

Tobacco, leaf and stalk, four 
rubles. 

All kinds of white cotton goods, 
seventy copecs per pood., 

f transparent and transparent 

cotton goods, except tull, muslin, 
and lace, two rubles twenty copecs 


r R 
ore shalloons, serges, and 
calamancoes, one ruble per 

Patent cords, toilinets, and other 
woollen goods mixed with thread 
and other yarn, one ruble, fifty co- 

Wine is raised five rubles per 
hogshead. 

Stockings and caps, calico, cords, 
canvass, piqué, Manchester, such 
white goods with white borders, 
white counterpanes, raised from fifty- 
five to seventy copecs per pood. 

Wool, spun and dyed, from se- 
ven rubles seventy copecs, to eight 
rubles twenty copecs ; unspun and 
dyed, from six rubles eighty co- 

s, to seven rubles eighty copecs. 

All these duties are in silver ru- 

bles. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF PORTUGAL. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Milreas, 
Paper ppt | BO CINCUMAHION 2.000 cece eeceeseseccscees 8,000,000 
Bonds (Padrens de Juros Reaes) .. 00000 seeeeevceens 7,500,000 


Loans made by the bank of Lisbon and private individuals .. 1,400,009 
Documents of the public debt audited by the commission, and 








receipts given for debts not yet audited .«.+++++eeseee:. 5,000,000 
Arrears owing to the public offices ....++eeeeseee veces 1,000,000 
22,900,000 

Loan bonds bearing interest of 4 per cent. .......-esee0 1,500,000 
of 5 per cent. ...-.+.seeees ec ceececeecees veeeese 2,000,000 
of 6 per cents, Ist loan... 60. cece were eeees coeeee 3,200,000 
of 6 per cent., 2nd loan ......... ahs 06.6'9 0 eeeee 1,800,000 
of 6 per cent., 3rd loan .......- PA ss cathe ctadbe 600,000 
of 6 per cent., arrears of interest ...0...006 cece e cee 1,200,000 
33,200,000 


N. B. The above sum of 33,200,000 milreas, at the par of 67} pence, 
is equal to 9,337,500, and at the present exchange of Lioyd’s list, between 
London and Lisbon (50} pence), is equal to 6,985,833/, 6s. 8d. 

The bonds of the Portuguese loan contracted in London are now selling 
here at 93, and those of the loan contracted at Lisbon, which bears the 
same interest of 5 per cent., sell at Lisbon at 73. 





GENOESE TARIFF. 


The following table exhibits the differences in the late and present tanfi 


as to cotton goods. By the former tariff most of our woollens were 
excluded :— 





Cotton goods—white and hell MT oe 
n —white and raw . oe r ki » 4. 
Coloured and dyed Morte es. 2 Sf. 50c. Fito ee Sf, 0c 
Pe or oa EST pe ae 5f. 0c. 
Cotton mixed with wool............ 6f Oc. ditto Bf. 0. 
Cotton Twist 1—25...... seecscee Of Oe. ditto 2f. Oe. 
oe SBM vicki ites, oon If. 50c. 
SO andabove.......... Of 25c. If, 0. 
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; yrssAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED bgt 
ing the 18th Congress. 

ies Gases of the senate and 

house of representatives, 
“Many important subjects will 
daim your attentions during the pre- 
sat session, of which I shall endea- 
your to give, in aid of your delibe- 
rations, a just idea in this communi- 
cation. i undertake this duty with 
diffdence, from the vast extent of 
the interests on which I have to 
treat, and of their great importance to 
every portion of our union. I enter 
on it with zeal, from a thorough con- 
viction that there never was a period, 
since the establishment of our revo- 
lution, when, ing the condition 
of the civilized world, and its bear- 
ing on ‘us, there was greater necessity 
for devotions in the public servants 
totheirrespective duties, or for virtue, 
, patriotism, and union, in our con- 
oo ; 

“ Meeting you in a new congress, 
deem it seiger to present this view 
of public affairs in greater detail than 
might otherwise be necessary. I do 
it, however, with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, from a knowledge that in this 
i I shall comply more fully 
ith the sound principles of our go- 
venment. The people being with 
us exclusively the sovereign, it is in- 
oma that full information be 
| before them on all important 
subjects, to enable them to exercise 
that high power with complete effect. 
fkept in the dark, they must be in- 
competent to it. Weare all liable 

error, and those who are en 

in the management of public affairs 
we more subject to excitement, and 
to be led astray by their particular 
tnterests and passions, than the great 
of our constituents, who, living 
# home, in the pursuit of their or- 


en, are calm but 
4. 
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deeply-interested spectators of events, 
and of the conduct of those who are 
parties to them. To the people, 
every department of the government, 
and every individual in each, are re- 
sponsible; and the more full their 
information, the better they can 
judge of the wisdom of the policy 
pursued, and of - — rv 
in regard to it. From their di 
sionate Judgment, much aid ang ab 
ways be obtained ; while their ap- 
probation will form the greatest in- 
centive and most gratifying reward 
for virtuous actions; and ph dread 
of their censure, the best security 
ainst the abuse of their confidence. 
eir interests, in all vital questions, 
are the same ; and the bond by sen- 
timent, as well as by interest, will be 
proportionably strengthened as they 
are better informed of the real state 
of public affairs, especially in diffi- 
cult conjunctures. It is bysuch know- 
ledge that local prejudices and jea- 
lousies are surmounted, and that a 
national policy, extending its foster- 
ing care. and protection to all the 
great interests of our union, is formed 
and steadily adhered to. 

““The commissioners under the 
fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, 
having disagreed in their opinions 
renpertlig certain boundaries, it has 
been by both parties to en- 
deavour to establish it by amicable 
negotiation, rather than seek the me- 
diation of a friendly power, as pre- 
scribed by the treaty. 

‘“‘ The negotiation which had been | 
long depending with the French go- 
vernment on several important sub- 
jects, and particularly for a just in- 
demnity for losses sustained in the 


late wars by the citizens in the United 


States, under unjustifiable seizures and 
confiscations of their property, has 
not, as yet, had the desired effect ; 
but a minister is proceeding to 

2M France 
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France to resume the negotiation. 
‘For arranging their respective 
i and interests on the north- 
west coast of the American conti- 
nent,” adds distinctly, that this “ oc- 
easion has. been judged proper for 
asserting, as a principle in which the 
rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American 
continents, by the free and indepen- 
dent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any sonal 
wer.”’ 

After stating that America had pro- 

to the powers of Europe to 
declare the African slave-trade to be 
piracy, the message gives the follow- 
ing important exposition of the po- 
licy to be maintained by the United 
States in respect of South America. 
Mr. Munroe first disclaims eve 
right or thought of meddling in the 
disputes of the European powers in 
“‘matters relating to themselves ;” 
but that ‘* with the movements in the 
wesiern hemisphere, the United 
States are more immediately con- 
nected ;”’ that he, therefore, 

“Owes it to candour to declare, 
that the United States would con- 
sider any attempt on the part of 
European monarchies to extend their 
system to any portion of the western 
hemisphere as dangerous to their 
peace and safety ;"’ that “with the 
existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power, they have not 
interfered, and will not; but that 
any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing or controlling any of the 
States, whose independence the re- 
public has, after mature considera- 
tion, acknowledged, she would con- 
sider in no other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly di 
sition towards herself,’’ — in a 
words, as a just cause of war. 
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The president regards this resolute 
poli Pipa ALL that he 

** It is mpossible,”’ says he, « 
the allied powers should rats Ne 
system to any portion of either Ame. 
rica, without endangering the peace 
and happiness of the United States, 
and therefore impossible that the 
latter should behold such interference, 
in ay form, with indifference,” 

e other of the 
late chiefly iT yey internal afftin of 
the republic. The finances are de. 
being 16,100,000 dollars, 
expenditure 11,400,000 dollars. The 
army is well organized and disci- 
plined. The piracies in the vicinity 
of Cuba are suppressed. In the 
navy it is recommended to establish 
higher grades of rank. The mail 
roads in the union extend to ei 
eight thousand, six hundred miles, 
and the amount of postage last year 
was 1,114,354 dollars. The mes 
sage concludes as follows :— 

*‘ If we compare the present con- 
dition of our union with its actual 
state at the close of our revolution, 
the history of the world furnishes no 
example of a progress in improve. 
ment in all the important circum 
stances which constitute the happiness 
of a nation, which bears any resem- 
blance to it. At the first epoch, our 
population did not exceed three mil 
lion. By the last census it amounted 
to about ten million, and, whatis 
more extraordinary, it is almost al- 
together native — for the emigration 
from other countries has been incon- 
siderable. At the first epoch, half the 
territory within our acknowl 
limits was uninhabited, and a 
derness. Since then, new territory 
has been acquired, of vast extent, 
comprising within it many fiver 
particularly the Mississippi, the navl- 
gation of which, to the, ocean, was ae 
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highest importance to the original 
pom Seer this territory our po- 


palation has extended in every di- 
rection, and new states have been 
atablished, almost equal in number 
ip those which formed the first bond 
of our union. This expansion of 
our population, and accession of new 
dates to our union, have had the 
jest effect on all its highest in- 
wrests. That it has eminently aug- 
mented our resources, and added to 
our strength and res bility as a 
power, is admitted by all. But it is 
not in these circumstances only that 
this happy effect is felt. It is mani- 
fest, that, by enlarging the basis of 
our system, and increasing the num- 
ber of states, the system itself has 
been greatly strengthened in both its 
weal Om Consolidation and dis- 
mion have thereby been rendered 
equally impracticable. Each go- 
vernment, confiding in its own 
strength, has less to apprehend from 
the other, and in consequence, each 
enjoying a greater freedom of action, 
® Uamed more efficient for all the 
for which it was instituted. 
isunnecessary to treat here of the 
vast improvement made in the sys- 
tem itself by the adoption of this con- 
stitution, and of its happy effect in 
elevating the character and in pro- 
tecting the rights of the nation, as 
well as of individuals. To what, 
then, do we owe these blessings ? It 
is known to all that we derive them 
from the excellence of our institutions. 
Ought we not, then, to adopt every 
measure which may be necessary to 


perpetuate them >”’ 


—_— -—— 
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Annual Treasury Report. 
sury Department, Dec. 31, 1823. 
Sir,—I have the honour to trans- 
mit a report pre in obedience 
to the “act supplementary to the act 
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to establish the treasury department.” 

—l} have the neer'es be, very re- 

spectfully, sir, your obedient servant. 

W. H. Crawrorp. 

The honourable the speaker of the 
house of representatives. 

In obedience to the directions of 
the “* act supplementary to the act 
to establish the treasury department,” 
the secretary of the treasury respect- 
fully submits the following reports :-— 
No. 1,—Of the Public enue and 

Expenditure of the years 1822 and 

1823, 

The nett revenue which accrued 
from duuies on imports and tonnage, 
during the year 1822, amounted to 
20,500,775. 91. 

The actual receipts into the trea- 
sury during the year 1822 amounted 
to 20,232,427 94—viz. customs, 
17,589,761 94; public lands, ex- 
clusive of Mississippi stock, 803,581 
54; dividends on stock in the bank 
of the United States, 297,500; ar- 
rears of internal duties and direct tax, 
and incidental receipts and repay- 
ments under act of Ist of May, 1820, 
541,584 46—making with the ba- 
lance in the treasury on the Ist of 
January, 1822, of 1,681,592 24, 
an aggregate of 21,914,020 18. 

The expenditures during the year 
1822 amounted to 17,676,592 63. 
—viz. civil, diplomatic, and mis- 
cellaneous, 1,967,996 24; rm 
service, including fortifications, ord- 
nance, Indian Sovertinest, revolu- 
tionary and military pensions, arm- 
ing the militia, and prior 
to the Ist. of Jan. 1817, 5,635,188 
29; naval service, including the 

dual increase of the navy, 
2,224,458 98; the public debt, 
7,848,949 12; leaving a balance 
in the tre , on the Ist January 
1823, of 4,237,427 55. The ac- 
tual receipts into the treasury during 


the three first quarters of the year 
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1823, are estimated to have amount- 
edto 16,174,035 26 ; viz. customs, 
Seow ef the Masmiggl . tuck, 
657,505 73; dividends on stock in 
the bank of the United States, 
350,000; arrears of internal duties 
and direct tax, and incidental i 
cel 102,726 15; yment 0 
ae th made in ha one depart- 
ment for services or supplies, prior 
to the Ist July, 1816, 44,410 64. 
The actual receipts into the treasury 
during the fourth quarter are esti- 
se at 4,270,000, making the 
total estimated receipts into the 
, during the year 1823, 
20,444,035 26; and, with the 
balance in the treasury on the Ist of 
January, 1823, forming an aggre- 
gate of 24,681,492 81. 
The expenditures during the three 
first quarters of the year 1823 are 
estimated to have amounted to 
11,422,847 30, viz. civil, diplo- 
matic, and miscellaneous, 1,510,735 
14: military service, including for- 
tifications, ordnance, Indian depart- 


ment, revolutio and military 
pensions, arming militia, and 
ior tothe 1st of January, 


1817, 4,383,715 62; naval ser- 
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vice, ere the ain increase 
of the navy, 1776,989 37; pubji 
debt, 3,751,407 17; the 


ing the fourth quarter are est; 
ben he 3,894,559 74, ‘in, the 
5 eT Te and mi 

»704 11; mili service, i 
dian ent, revolutionary and 
eT ng 
an ptior to Ist of 
January, $17,809,449 93; naval 
service, including the gradual in. 
crease of the navy, 726,776 46; 
public debt, 1,778,629 24; making 
the total estimated expenditure of the 
ae sy a apap 90, and 

in the treasury on the Ist of 
January, 1824, an estimated balance 
of 9,364,055 77. 

After 8 ema. from this sum 
certain balances of appropriations, 
amounting to 2,897,086 47, which 
are n to effect the objects for 
which they were severally made, or 
have been deducted from the esti- 
mates for the service of the ensuing 
year, a balance of 6,466,969 30 re- 
mains ; which, with the receiptsinto 
the treasury during the year 1824, 
constitutes the means for defraying 
the current service of that year. 


2.—Of the Public Debt. 


The funded debt which was contracted before the year 
1812, and which was unredeemed on the first day 


of October,1822, amounted to 
And that which was contracted su 
of January 
October, 1822, amounted to ... 


bsequently to the first 
» 1812, and was unredeemed on the first of 


Dollars 17,189,852 6 


75,852,848 98 





Making the total amount of funded debt unredeemed on 


the first of October, 1832 ...... 


93,042,701 18 


In the fourth quarter of that year there was paid the sum 


Oh nae 6% bs pe hbed cbs Onlec _ 


2,265,673 32 


Reimbursement of six per cent. de- 


ferred stock ...... eoecceccece 
Redemption of six per cent. stock of 
ee+e 2,000,000 00 


18 ee eeee eee 


- 265,673 32 


Reducing 
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Reducing the funded debt, on the first of January, 1823, 
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ee 90,777,027 86 

From that day to the first of October last, there was 

added to the debt— 

In three per cent. stock eoeesteeeeesese 132 39 

Treasury note six per cent, stock ...... 1,561 88 

Treasury note seven percent. stock .... 135 00 1,829 26 
Making an OF 4s %. oRRa evades 90,778,857 12 

During the same period oe was paid, in reimburse- 

ment of the rred six per cent. stock .....0.00: 327,022 88 

Reducing the funded debt on the first of October, 1823, 

to eeeeeeseeeee eset ®aaeeeeee8 eeeeeaeeeaene 90,451,834 24 

Since that day there has been added, in treasury note 

six per cent. Stock ....cesceececesecceesecees 716 75 
Making an aggregate Of ...sseccsececeeees 90,452,550 99 

it is estimated that the reimbursement of deferred stock 

in the fourth quarter of the present year will amount 

W cece seceseee seesesesesesesertessse e@®ee 274,588 85 

Which will reduce the funded debt, unredeemed on the 

first of January, 1824, to ....-.eeee. occcce --- 90,177,962 14 

The amount of treasury notes outstanding on the first 

of October, 1823, is estimated at .....eee-esees 26,122 00 

And the amount of Mississippi stock unredeemed on 

that day at......see- eeecee eeeeeeereee seston 21,258 87 


No, 3.—Of the estimate of the Public 
ter and Expenditure for the 
4, 
it will be- perceived, that the ac- 
tual receipts of the year 1823 agree 
substantially with the estimate pre- 
sented in the last annual report. 
The only deficiency is in the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands; and that 
8 understood to have been the con- 
ivan of an expectation, gene- 
entertained, that the lands which 
were relinquished under the act of 
cat dpe 1821, and which 
=< Sup to present the stron 
inducements to purchasers, would be 
brought into market early in the en- 
suing year ; with respect to the cus- 





toms, however, the anticipations that 
had been formed, both as to the cir- 
cumstances which were calculated to 
have an influence upon their pro- 
ductiveness, and as to the results, 
have been completely realized. . It 
is believed, therefore, that data 
founded upon the same principles as 
those which governed in forming the 
estimate for the year 1823, may be 
satisfactorily presented as the an 
of an estimate for the 1824, 
With this view, the secretary has the 
honour to state— 

Ist. That the gross amount of 
duties on imports and tonnage, which 
accrued from the Ist of January to 
the 30th of September last inclusive, 
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is estimated at 17,800,000 ; and that 
of the whole year, at 21,000,000. 
Of this sum, that portion which ac- 
crued in the first half of the year is 
about 1,000,000 less than that of 
the same period in the preceding 
year; and that which accrued in the 
three first quarters of the year is esti- 
mated at 1,700,000 less than that of 
the corresponding quarters of the 
preceding year. 

2nd. That the debentures issued 
during the three first quarters of the 
year 1823, amounted to 3,412,000, 
which exceed the amount issued 
during the corresponding period of 
the year 1822, by 1,500,000; and 
the amount of the debentures out- 
standing on the 30th of September 
last, and chargeable upon the revenue 
of 1824, was 1,405,000, which is 
500,000 more than was on the same 
day in 1822 chargeable upon the 
revenue of 1523. 

3rd. That the value of domestic 
articles exported from the United 
States, in the year ending on the 
30th of September last, amounted to 
47,155,711; bemg 2,718,368 less 
than those exported in the year pre- 
ceding ; and the value of foreign ar- 
ticles exported in the year ending on 
the 30th of September last was 
27,530,469 ; being 5,244,267 more 
than those exported in the preceding 
year. 

5th, That the amount of custom- 
house bonds in suit, which, on the 
30th of September, 1820, was 
3,130,000, was on the same day, in 
the year 1822, 2,795,000, and in 
the year 1823, 2,817,000 ; whence 
it appears that, although a reduction 
of 313,000 had taken place during 
the whole period, yet the amount in 
suit on the 30th of September last, 
was greater by 22,000 than on the 
same day of the year preceding. 

Upon a consideration of all these 
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facts, and the conclusions deducible 
from them, the receipts from the cus. 
toms in the year 1824 may be esti- 
mated at 16,500,000 

A considerable portion of the 
lands relinquished under the act of 
the 2d of March, 1821, will be 
brought into market in the ensuing 
year; but as it is yet uncertain to 
what extent this may be deemed ad. 
visable, and as the sale of these lands 
will probably absorb a rtion 
of the means of those i = 
pared to make investments in the 
public lands, it is considered prudent 
not to estimate the receipts from this 
source of revenue at more than 
1,600,000 ; although it is believed 
that they will exceed that sum, 

Under these circumstances, the 
receipts of the year 1824 may 
be estimated as follows :—customs, 
16,500,000; public lands, 1,600,000; 
bank dividends, 350,000 ; incidental 
receipts, including arrears of internal 
duties and direct tax, 50,000; re- 
payments of advances made in the 
war de ent for services ors 
plies prior to July 1, 1816, 50,000; 
making together 18,550,000; to 
which is to be added the sum of 
6,466,969 30 remaining in the trea- 
sury after satisfying all the appro 
priations chargeable 4 hg the means 
of 1823, which makes the entire 
means of the year 1824 amount to 
25,016,969 30. 

The expenditures of the year 
1824 are estimated as follows:— 
civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous, 
1,814,057 32; military service, In- 
cluding fortifications, ordnance, In- 
dian department, revolutionary am 
military pensions, arming the mill 
tia, and arrearages prior to the Ist 
of January, 1817, 5,122,268 19; 
naval service, including the 
increase of the navy, 2,973,927 51; 
public debt, 5,314,000—making an 

aggregate 
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of 15,224,252 89: which, 
deducted from the estimated 
geans of 1824, will leave in the 
treasury on the Ist of January, 1825, 
after satisfying the current demands 
of the year 1824, a balance esti- 
mated at 9,792,716 41. 

Under the existing laws, there is 
no probability that any portion of 
the balance remaining in the trea- 
sury on the Ist of January, 1824, 
ot of the surplus which may accrue 

ing that year, can be applied to 
the dischange of the .public debt, 
until the Ist of January, 1825. Yet 
it is not deemed conducive to the 
general prosperity of the nation that 
s0 large an amount should be drawn 
from the hands of individuals, and 
suffered to lie inactive in the vaults 
of the banks. On the other hand, 
the high rate of interest of the great 
amount of debt which becomes re- 
deemable on the Ist of January, 
1825, renders it inexpedient for the 
government to apply to other objects 
any portion of the means which it 
may possess of making so advan- 
tageous a reimbursement. It is be- 
heved, however, that every inconve- 
nience may be obviated, if authority 
be given for the purchase of the 
seven per cent. stock, amounting to 
8,611,000, during the year 1824, at 
such rates as may be consistent with 
the public interest. As it is now 
certain that the government will pos- 
%s ample means to redeem that 
stock on the Ist of January, 1825, it 
is presumed that the holders will be 
willing to dispose of it, during the 
merval, at a fair price: and, as a 
gradual conversion of it into money, 
tsuch times, and in such portions, 
would be most favourable to its 
favestinent, would be most advan- 

us to the monied transactions 
the community, it is presumed 
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that it would be most acceptable to 
the holders. 

It is therefore respectfully pro- 
posed, that the commissioners of the 
apeing fund be authorised to pur- 
chase the seven per cent. stock during 
the ensuing year, at the following 
rates above the principal sum pur- 
chased :— 

1. For all stock purchased before 
the Ist of April next, at a rate not 
exceeding 1 dollar 25 cents. on every 
100 dollars, in addition to the inte- 
rest due on such stock on that day. 

2. For all stock purchased 1. 
tween the Ist of Apmil and the Ist 
of July next, at a rate not exceeding 
75 cents.on every 100 dollars, in 
addition to the interest due on the 
last mentioned day. 

3. For all stock purchased be- 
tween the Ist of July and the Ist of 
October next, at a rate not exceed- 
ing, on every 100 dollars, the 
amount of interest which would 
have accrued on the last-mentioned 
day. 

4. For all stock purchased be- 
tween the Ist of October, 1824, and 
the Ist of January, 1825, the prin- 
cipal and interest due on the day of 
purchase. 

In proposing to the consideration 
of congress this application of the 
surplus means of the years 1823 
and 1824, the probable demands 
upon the government, in providing 
for the awards of the commissioners 
under the treaty with Spain, of the 
22d February, 1819, have not been 
overlooked. It is believed, however, 
that funds may be advantageously 
supplied for the discharge of those 
claims, by the issue and sale, at not 
less than par, of five per cent, stock, 
redeemable in 1832; and it is res- 
pectfully proposed that authority be 
given for that purpose. 

‘t pur} OF 
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Of the 10,331,000 of six per 
cent. stock, redeemable in 1825, 
about 5,000,000 will probably be 
redeemed in that year; and there 
will remain unredeemed, after the 
application of all the means at the 
dis of the commissioners of 
the sinking fund, about 5,331,000. 
This sum, it is yy may be rea- 
dily exchanged for five per cent. 
aa redeemable in 1833. 3 and it is 


respectfull cy aig ages rovisions 
be oer i w, for such an ex- 
change of so much of the six per 
cent. stock as shall not be redeemed 
during the year 1825. 

The views which are herein pre- 
sented are founded upon the idea, 
that no extraordinary expenditure is 
to be incurred. If, however, it be 


deemed advisable to give increased 
extension or activity to the navy, or 
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to aid in objects of internal improves 
ment, it is believed that such addi. 
tional means as may be required 
may be obtained by a judicious revi. 
sion of the tariff. Such a measure 
was recommended in the last annual 
report, with a view both to the in. 
crease of the revenue and the sim. 
plification of its collection; and fur. 
ther reflection and experience have 
tended to strengthen the opinion then 
entertained, that its operation, with- 
out being onerous to the community, 
would be advantageous to the reve. 
nue, salutary to commerce, and be- 
neficial to the manufactures of the 
country. 

All which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

- Wm. H. Crawrorp. 

Treas partment, 

Dec. 31, 1823. 
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THE NEW TARIFF OF THE UNITED STATES. 





following we give as a comparative view of the late law and the new 
Bg me ia 4. not inserted, but it will be sufficient to show the im- 
portant changes. The principle of restricting trade for the encouragement 
ofdomestic manufactures, which England is striving to, and would if possible 
immediately abolish, is here acknowl and put into effect. This law is 
not to raise a revenue. The secretary of the United States treasury is afraid 
that the revenue will decrease. It is merely to encourage home manufac- 
tures; of course England and most of the other powers will lay on coun- 
tervailing duties, and trade will be fettered instead of being encou ; 
the law will be evaded ; smuggling will become more general, as it will be 
more profitable; differences about the treatment of smugglers, or the 
right of boarding may ensue ; and if no fighting follows, some antipathy 
most certainly will. 

ARTICLES. LATE RATE. PRESENT RATE. 








Manufacture of wool ,...|25 per cent. ad val. ..../30 per cent. ad val. 
to June 30, 1825; 


334 per cent. after 
that time. 
Manufacture of cotton ../25 per cent. ad val. mini- 
. mum—25 cts. square 
yards ....ee.eeees 25 per cent. ad val. 
on cotton, and 20 
per cent. on silk. 
Wool unmanufactured ../15 per cent. ad val. ..../20 per cent. ad val. 
to June 1, 1825; 
25 percent. to June 
1, 1826; after- 








wards a duty of 30 

per cent. ad val. 
Leghorn hats .....+.. 30 per cent. ad val. ....|50 per cent. ad val. 
Japanned and plated wares}25 and 20 per cent ditto./25 do. do. 
Bolting cloths ...... + {15 per cent. ad val. ....j15 do, do. 
Hair cloth and seating ..|15 do. do... +05: 30 do. do. 
Marble unmanufactured ..J15 do. dO... 200 30 do. do. 
Paper hangings........ 30. = do. inn cous 40 do. do. 
Coach laces ...... 2.4 25 do. do... ses 35 do. do. 
Shh obs so3 06s cent ] cent. per lb. ....+- 2 cents per lb. 
Leaden shot .......... ‘ ‘ , . | 34 do. do. 
Red and white lead ....] 3 cents per Ib. ....+. 4 do. do. 
Carpeting ........... 25 per cent. ad val. ..../25 and 20 cents per 

square 
Oil cloths ............/15 do. Miles oan 30 per cent. ad val. 
Ets sas.2060 0% --|150 do. oe 35 dollars per ton. 
starred ...... 13 cents per Ib. ...-..| 4 cents per lb. 

Sanrom— uNtarred. ..... 4 do. dow ...eseee 5 do. do, 
Ahi siesmicare's cee 15 per cent. ad val. ...- 


Cotton 
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ARTICLES. | LATE RATE. | PRESENT RATE 


i 





Cotton bagging......-./20 per cent. ad val. .... 3é cts. per sq. yard 
Iron in bars and bolts .. 75 cents per cwt. ......'90 cents per cwt, 


Round iron and brazier’s' 


BOOB ccccecccces »+- 250 and 150 cents per 

| Ge now ewe seeeeees 3 Cents per lb, 
Spikes .....+++. eee+» Scents perlb. ...-..) 4do. do, 
OE dee noch on tinal 1 Oe waseacest OG ae 
Anvils ..cscseesseees ‘20 per cent. ad val. .... 2do. do, 
ee 20 = do. SVR el “a: 
Mill cranks ..... veeee120 do. — dous...06 4do. do. 
SPEND oc keevudss 20 do. do..... ++ One dollar each 


A duty of 124 per cent. on all articles not specified in the act, and which 


hitherto paid 7} per cent. only. 


Ten per cent, additional duty on all articles if imported in a vessel not be. 
longing to the United States, without the foreigners give peculiar privileges 


to United States’ vessels in the foreign countries. 


A drawback of duties on re-exportation : imported silk may be dyed in 


the States, and allowed drawback. 
The duties to be levied after the Ist of June, 1824. 





PERIODICAL PRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





We find in a New York paper the following official statement of the 
number of newspapers published in the Uuited States during the year 





1823 :— 
In Mafine......... TTT » 12) Georgia ...ceeceeeeeeeee l4 
New Hampshire ..... eae ll | SOE a aslenaal 
Massachusets. 2... coccced - od] Indiana...... owesede PEE 
Penge Toland cic co ctcccvcces 9} illinois ...... ame then dated 
COUMRCNCUE icc iWeccccccs 23 | Missouri .ccove bevceses 64.6 
a: eee 8 | Kentucky ....... edened aaa 
New York .......: a 137 | Tennessee... ....e-ceccere® 15 
New Jersey ssss.csccseeee 18 Mississippi «++ seeeeeeeret 7 
Pennsylvania ..8. -ccccee 110| Alabama .......-. sada 
DUUNUEIED« « tle > dubccc.csce 4| Louisiana ....-.- tecatjeen Gaiaehane 
Maryland oi .iss cisccece oo 22) Michigan ..-...eseeveeces I 
Virginia ..... eke kee 6 . 39); District of Columbia.... ++  &§ 
North Carolina........... an oe ar 
South Carolina........... s!, 42 | Total 595 


This number is ascertained, with the town or village in which each paper 
is published. There are probably a few scattering papers not ye 
reported to the department. 
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MEXICO. 

There has been published in Mex- 
wo the report of the committee on 
jeconstitution, with a project of the 
« adopted constitution of the Mexi- 
an nation.” We extract the gene- 
ij principles on which it is founded. 

are— 

1. The establishment of national 
boundaries, which are to compre- 
nend New Spain, Yucatan, and the 
teal provinces. 

2, Declaration of liberty and in- 

dence. 

3. Ditto of the Roman apostolic 
religion, and prohibition of all 
others. 

4, That the sovereignty resides in 
the nation. 

5. The nation adopts a republican 
representative popular federate form 
of government, 

f The integral parts are inde- 
pendent states in what relates to their 
interior, 

7. The states, fifteen in number, 
we stated, 

8. The congress has the right to 
modify the last article by augment- 
ug Or diminishing their number. 

¥. Division of power into legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, which 
tall never be united in one person. 

10, Legislative power is placed 
in a chamber of deputies and a se- 
mate; the deputies named by the 
citens in the manner prescribed by 
the constitution, 

12, The basis of distributing the 
epreseiitatives in the chamber of 
deputies shall be the population ; 
*ach state shall nominate two sena- 
lors, 

13, General powers of congress— 
sustain the national independence 
and security, and to provide for 

er regards foreign relations ; 
© preserve internal tranquillity and 
promote the general prosperity ; to 
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maintain the independence of the 
states among themselves; to pre- 
serve federal union, late their 
limits, and settle differences between 
two or more states; to support the 
equal distribution of duties and taxes 
among the states; to admit new 
states; to regulate annually the ge- 
neral expenses of the nation; to 
establish the contributions to the 
general expenses, their proportions 
and revenues; the accounts of them 
from the executive power ;' to regu- 
late external and internal commerce ; 
contract debts; to acknowledge the 
public debt, and fix the means for 
consolidating it; declare war; ap- 
point the armed force by land and 
sea, fix the quota of the respective 
states and organization thereof ; or- 
ganize the national militia, reserving 
to the states the nomination of the 
officers ; approve treaties ; concede to 
the executive extraordinary powers ; 
make laws necessary to carry into 
effect the constitution. 

14, The constitution will fix the 
other attributes and prerogatives of 
the congress. 

15. The present congress will 
convoke a senate composed of two 
senators named by each state, to 
revise and sanction the constitution. 

16. The general constitution will 
place for a limited time the executive 
power in a president. 

17. They will also appoint a vice- 
president. 

18. His attributes are—to put in 
execution the general laws; to name 
and displace secretaries of the ca- 
binet; guard the public funds ; 
name officers of the government and 
interior; to declare war when au- 
thorized by a decree of the general 
congress ; this not being in session, 
in such manner as the constitution 
shall designate ; dispose of the land 
and sea forces, and the acting mili- 

tia ; 
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tia ; dispose of the local militia with- 
in the territory ; appoint officers of 
active militia ; 


military, their ions 
according to the laws; name, with 
the approbation of the senate, diplo- 


matic agents and ror A direct fo- 
reign negociations, and execute trea- 
ties previously approved of by con- 
gress ; watch over the administration 
of justice, see executed the laws and 
constitution, with the nght of object- 
ing to the laws within ten days, sus- 
pending their execution until the de- 
cision of con ; to issue decrees 
for the better fulfilling of the con- 
stitution and laws, with the right of 
suspending officers and depriving 
them of half of their pay for three 
months ; with the advice of the se- 
cretaries, to pardon delinquents or 
commute their punishments. 

19. Orders and decrees must be 
sealed by the secretary of the de- 

ment to whom the subject be- 
ongs. 

20. Those charged with the exe- 
cutive power may be impeached for 
mal-administration during the term 
of office and one year after. 

21. The same of the secretaries of 
the cabinet. 

22. These accusations can only 
be made by the chamber of deputies 
and before the senate. 

23. Judicial powers reside in a 
supreme court and in tribunals esta- 
blished in each state. 

24. They are prohibited to judge 
by ex post facto laws, or special 
commissions ; but the tribunals es- 
tablished by the former congress for 
the trial of malefactors and robbers 
shall not be considered special com- 
missions. 

Particular government of the states. 

25. The same division of powers 
as in the general government. 
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26. The legislative 
reside in a congress on = 
elected by the people—elected and 
removed as the constitution of each 
state shall gr 

27. A law which they must y 
once enact shall designate the man. 
= ss these legislatures 
w are not already 
blished. = 

28. The executive powers m 
be confined for a limited time. 4 

29. The judicial power shall be 
exercised by such tribunals as the 
respective constitutions shall pre. 
cribe. 

30. The state constitutions cap. 
not oppose the general constitution, 

31. They may organize provisi- 
onally their internal government, 

32. No state criminal shall re. 
ceive an asylum in any other state, 

33. No state shall impose taxes 
on imports or exports, unless where 
necessary to carry into effect their 
inspection laws. 

34, Neither shall - establish 
any duty on tonnage, nor keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, or 
treat with any other state or foreign 
power, nor engage in any war Un- 
less in case of actual invasion or im- 
minent danger. 4 

35. The nation will protect civil 
liberty, property, and equality, ac 
cording to law. 

36. The federal government ac- 
knowledges the debts of the nation 
already contracted. The pare 
tion general guarantees to eac 
a vigeblicn form of government. 
Each state shall be obliged to sup- 
port the federal union. — 

37. Manner of amending the con- 
stitution. co 

38. The execution of this instru 
ment is referred to the supreme ¢%- 


ecutive power. REVENUE 
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REVENUE OF MEXICO. 





The following is an account of the revenue and expenditure of the trea- 
ury at Mexico, from 1810 to 1822, and the first three months of 1823, 
presented by the minister of finance, Medina, to the congress on the 26th 


of June, 1823 : — 


REVENUE. EXPENDITURE, 
810 Dollars 1,461,219 5 5 ........ Dollars 10,512,940 0 6 
At vi eess 8,498,605 3 7 ..ccececee ‘apagatt 8,176,290 2 10 
ee RAMAN F- OD . .hks civues eee 5,004,345 5 3 
ee BORD ADE O10 . Sei cneihs ce se ee 3,872,525 1 9 
5c SOMO AS4- 2 O o.oo ccc. cvede ses 3,872,525 1 9 
ere 9,012,426 5 11 ..ccccscceces eee 2,982,519 5 0 
1816 ...0.. 2,463,334 3 11 .....cc..cesceee 2,442,329 4 10 
Os BEIGE BV .cvadseveccebccer 2,501,891 1 8 
oe URGED: O50: . aed ales a debs 2,770,585 2 9 
ae ee Ee Te eee ed 3,084,134 4 5 
1820 .....- SROUSOD. . 2 BD... thes sid ostarens 2,571,531 4 2 
ccs: 2,754,609 0 4 ..ccccccscvceves 2,747,051 7 4 
Sc BSOGBIO. 26... cose scbccecte 3,434,128 7 6 
css. 0% 3,081,354 110 ......e.e. ‘sia 1,662,373 5 11 


In the income of the three months of 1823 is comprehended 2,395,000 
dollars of paper money created up to the 17th of March, when its further 
ion was suspended by a government order. On the 31st of March, 
the account of the paper money stood thus :— 


Forwarded to the seventeen provinces, as specified ......... 440,950 
Re-entered at the custom-house, tobacco, excise, and treasury .. 615,794 
Remained in circulation .........ceeecseseeees ek ee 1,638,256 

Total paper-money issued........ Dollars 2,395,000 


The revenue arises from the customs, fabric of tobacco, convoy of specie, 
coinage, lottery, and some minor sources, the details of all which are ren- 
dered. From the commencement of the revolution in 1810, the revenue 
rapidly fell off to the extent of some 7,000,000 dollars: to an equal extent 
was diminished the remission of specie by the government, called curgas 


nas; these consisted, previously to 1810, nearly as follows :— 


To Guatimala ....-0..6.6: «++ Dollars 150,000 
dad so ipbicce cceese 1,785,000 
TE "6 wails io alls oe nleaee 376,000 
Philippine Islands, &c. .........++. 270,000 
Pe DOR, cncvan -cpunneamenns 201,000 
Spain ....... ee secees upwards of 4,000,000 


The charges of the internal administration, the troops, &c. had not 


oe any material alteration since 1810. Every province maintains 


government, militia, &c. from its proper sources. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN 
MEXICO. 

The supreme executive power has 
published the foilowing decree :— 

“ The supreme executive power, 
named provisionally by the sove- 
reign general constituent con- 

, to all those who shall see or 
ear these presents, declares— 

“ 1. That there shall be for ever 
abolished in the territory of the 
United Mexican States the trade and 
traffic in slaves, coming from any 
power, and under any flag. 

«¢ 2. The slaves who may be in- 
troduced against the tenour of the 
foregoing article, shall be free ¢pso 
facto by their treading the Mexican 
territory. 

*«« 3. Every ship, whether national 
or foreign, in which slaves are trans- 
ported or introduced into the Mexi- 
can territory, shall be irreeoverably 
confiseated, with the remainder of 
its eargo; and the proprietor and the 
purchaser, the captain, the master, 
and the pilot, shall suffer ten years’ 
imprisonment. 

“ 4. This law shall take effect 
from the day of its publication ; but 
in as far as regards the penalties 
prescribed in the foregoing article, 
they shall not take effect till six 
months afterwards with respect to the 
colonists who, in virtue of the law of 
the 14th of October last respecting 
the colonization of the Isthmus of 
Huazacohualcos, land slaves with the 
object of introducing them into the 
Mexican territory. 

* The supreme executive power 
shall consider this as understood, and 
shall arrange what is necessary to its 


execution, causing it to be printed, 
published, and circulated. 
* Ie@NActo SALpIvAR, President. 
* Demetrio Det CasTELLo, 
Sec. 
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“« JosE Ianacto Gonzaney 
CoRAALMuro, 

** Mexico, July 13, 1824. 

“* We therefore command al] ty. 
bunals, courts of justice, chiefs, Q- 
vernors, and other authorities, ¢iyj 
milhtary, and ecclesiastical, of 
ever class or dignity, that ¢ 
to be kept fulfilled. and he 
present decree in all its parts, 

“* GUADALUPE VICTORIA, President 
*“* MIGUEL DoMINGUEz. 
“* VICENTE GUERRERO. 

** Mexico, July 14, 1824." 





COLOMBIA, 

In the Gazeta de Columbia, of the 
11th of July, we find a copy of the 
treaty of friendship, union, and alli. 
ance, concluded between the 
lic of Columbia and the Mexican 
nation, on the 23d of October, 1823, 
and ratified by the Colombian go- 
vernment June 30, 1824. Thearti- 
cles of this convention, the 
purport of which has been long 
known to the public, stipulate— 

Art, 1. For an alliance both in 
peace and war, to maintain the inde- 
pendence of both the contracting 
parties, and to promote mutual pros 

rity by establishing a correspon- 
aunts of, offices al friendship. 

Art. 2. For mutual assistance 
case of attack or invasion. 

Art. 3. To render the above art- 
cle effective, that a particular treaty 
shall be made, settling the quanitity 
of assistance to be granted in given 
circumstances. 

Art. 4. That the marine of both 
powers shall be employed in this 
service of mutual defence. 

Art. 5. That on sudden emergent 
cies, all the disposable forces of each 
state shall act hostilely against the 
common enemy in the territory 


the other. There are, of course 
limiting 
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) ting and qualifying clauses to this 


wit 6, That both states shall 
yield all assistance in their power to 
the ships of the other that may have 
— at.sea, or that may enter 


their ports for re irs, &c. 


Art. 7. That both states shall use 
ij their endeavours to put down cor- 
airs equipped by ine:viduals to the 

iudice of national or neutral com- 
merce, and that for this purpose, they 
grant each to the judges or admiralty 
courts of the other, the power of 
endemning such corsairs as sail un- 
der either of their respective flags. 

Art, 8. That each guarantee the 

ity of the territory of the other, 
witexisted before the present war, 
izing as integral parts of each, 
al he provinces which, however 
gwemed before, have pry 
entered into the formation of eac 
ic. 

Art. 9. That the demarcation of 
that territory shall be subsequently 
determined. 

Art. 10. This article, which is so 
important as to deserve particular 
notice, is as follows:—If unfortu- 
uately internal tranquillity should be 

in any portion of the above 
mentioned states, by turbulent and 
jous men, enemies of the govern- 
nents legitimately constituted by the 
will of a free people, quietly and 
ly expressed through their 
ws, both parties engage formally 
und solemnly to make common cause 
nst such disturbers, assisting each 
as much as lies in their power, 
establish order, and to restore the 
empire of the laws. 
1}. Every person exciting 
ance in one of the allied states, 
ai to another, shall be given 
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Art. 12. To draw faster the bonds 
of amity, and to remove difficulties 
which might occasion a breach of 
harmony, each state shall appoint 
two plenipotentiaries, with the powers 
of ambassadors, to meet and settle 
points of common interest under this 
treaty. 

Art. 15. Both parties engage to 
interpose their good oftices with the 
other governments of Spanish Ame- 
rica, to induce them to join this 
league. 

Art. 14. As soon as this great and 
important object shall have been ob- 
tained, a general assembly of the 
American states, composed of repre- 
sentatives from each, shall meet to 
cement in a more solid manner the 
relations of amity which ought to 
exist between them all and each, to 
serve as a kind of council in great 
conflicts, and to be a point of union 
in common dangers. 

Art. 15. The isthmus of Panama 
being an integral part of Colombia, 
and the place best fitted for this au- 
gust meeting, the republic of Colom- 
bia engages to lend to the American 
deputies, sent to this assembly, all 
the aid to which hospitality prompts, 
and which the sacred character of 
these deputies demands. 

Art. 16. Mexico makes the same 
engagement, should the general Ame- 
rican assembly choose to meet on the 
Mexican territory. 

Art. 17. Provides that this treaty 
shall in no way interfere with the 
separate sovereignty of each state. 

Art. 18, Fixes the law for the 
ratification of the treaty. 

This treaty was ratified by the go- 
vernment of Colombia at Bogota, on 
30th of June, with the exception of 
the 10th, a part of the 11th, and a 
part of the 14th articles. 


BRAZIL. 
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BRAZIL. 


Statement of the Progressive Increase of the Public Revenue of the 
of the Brazils, from 1808 to 1620, both inciunve = 


Years. Revenue. 

.& s. d. 
1808 .. 646,284 10 6 
1809 829,096 3 6 
1810 1,485,814 3 10 
1811 1,046,387 6 3 
1812 919,297 9 4 
1813 1,383,806 18 1 
1814 1,234,050 18 10 





Years. Revenue, 

£ A 
1815 .. 1,386,822 9 3 
1816 .. 1,679,456 9 4 
1817... 2,021,534 12 9 
1818 2,043,885 17 6 
1819 2,451,504 9 4 
1820 2,748,142 1 9g 





Present State of the Brazil Imperial Navy 


Ship of the line — Dom Pedro I. 


Frigates—Piranga, Nitheroy, Paraguassu, Imperatriz. 


Sloops 


of war—Carioca, Massaio, Maria de Gloria, Caramuura, Liberal, 


Brigs—Guarani, Cacique, Maranhao, Bahia, Carvalho, Independencia m 


Morte. 


‘Transports—Caridade, Harmonia, Animo Grande. 
And two brigs at Monte-Video, with a considerable number of armed 


schooners, sloops, and gun-boats. 


CHINESE NEWSPAPERS. 

In the 1 26th number of the Peking 
Gazette, the emperor's ministers re- 
port that they have divided the list of 
criminals whose death-warrants re- 

uire his sanction, into seven 
and have taken the opinion of the 
astronomical board as to the proper 
days for his majesty to afhx his 
mark. This is done by drawing a 
curved line in red ink under the 
name of the person to be executed. 
The number of criminals included in 
this report was four hundred and 
seventy-nine. His majesty gave or- 
ders on the first day, that seventy-six 
were to be executed within forty days ; 
on the second, that sixty-five should 
suffer within the same period; on the 
third, eighty-four within eighteen 


days; on the fourth, seventy-four 
within thirty-five days; on the fifth, 
seventy-three within twelve days; ou 
the sixth, eighty-two from four to 
nine days ; and on the seventh twen- 
ty-five, condemned at court, within 
the same period. In this list are in- 
cluded only the lighter degree of 
capital offences, and, as in veryatro- 
cious crimes, unless doubt anse 
respecting the criminal, punishmest 
is inflicted in a very summary mal- 
ner, no criterion is afforded of the 
whole number of capital , 
ments within the year, Sven ™ 
cases referred to the emperor for his 
decision, the criminal is someume 
put to death before his order can be 
obtained. 
Torture in criminal proceeding 
appear 
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to be freely applied. In the 
iterend of 1822, his majesty issued 
a official mandate, addressed to the 
shole empire, in which he declares, 
that within the space of a few months 
* has come to his knowledge that no 
less than seven witnesses have either 
heen tortured to death, or committed 
sieide in consequence of the pain of 
wrture. Two of these were females. 
Hlis majesty, however, does not pro- 
hibit the question by torture, but de- 
ares it may not be carried so far as to 
xecasion death, and that prisoners 
may be guarded more carefully, to 
prevent suicides. This mandate must 
not be so construed as to introduce 
undue lenity in the examination of 
witnesses. 

In cases of doubt, the emperor 
sometimes orders the criminal to be 
r-tred. In an imperial mandate, 
in the 125th number of the Peking 
Gazette, his majesty declares, that 
“in viewing the list of capital of- 
ences, requiring his signature for the 
autumnal death-warrant, there is a 
case of murder in the province of 
Sechun, the evidence for which does 
notappear credible, and the governor 
8 therefore ordered to subject the 
parties to torture, and to try the cri- 
minal anew."’ The case is this—A 
nilager had stolen some raiment from 
the landlord of whom he rented his 
cottage, and after wearing it a consi- 
derable time, it was observed by the 
owner hanging out to dry, and claim- 
td as his property; but on account 
of its having become the worse for 
wear, he demanded the value in 
money. Thus originated ill-will be- 
tween the parties. The villager, as 

case is stated to the emperor, 
med the diabolical resolution of 
killing his own wife, and charging 
his landlord with the murder. In 
pursuance of this design, he caused 


ie a him to the borders 
824, 
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of the landlord's grounds, to collect 
fuel, when, watching his opportu- 
nity, he clave her skull with his 
chopping-knife, and killed her on 
the spot. Now, the emperor argues, 
that since it does not appear that he 
was previously on bad terms with his 
wife, nor that she disclosed the theft, 
it is not credible that he killed his 
own wife to involve another man in 
the charge of murder. 

His imperial majesty is anxious to 
repress litigation. In the Canton 
Gazette of the 1 1th of October, 1822, 
it is officially announced, that “ ap- 
peals from the provinces have become 
so frequent of late, that the emperor 
commands strict search to be made 
to discover all * law-suit exciting 
blackguards,’ who fatten on feuds 
themselves have enkindled, and, when 
found, to punish them severely."” A 
few miscellaneous extracts follow:— 

Can'ron, Dec. 22, 1822. 

Ching, the foo-yuen, has issued a 
very long proclamation, exhorting 
the people under his government to 
industry and the practice of all the 
social virtues: he states his object in 
eight words—it is, he says, “* Encou- 
rage industry—establish education— 
praise virtue—repress vice.”’ 

The effect of which, he hopes, 
will be tranquillity amongst the poor, 
and the prevalence of good manners 
and customs. ‘ Ancient rulers,” 
says the foo-yuen, * thought, that if 
one man was unreclaimed, it must be 
some fault in the ruler.” I com- 
menced life (says he) as a chee-tiein, 
magistrate ; and in Canton province, 
I served twenty years. I was re- 
moved to Shan-tung, and to Ho-nan ; 
and now I am placed here in the 
situation of foo-yuen, bearing also 
the office of censor-general (general 
adviser to his imperial majesty, and 
a captain empowered to call for the 
army of Canton). Music and wo- 


9N men, 
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men, goods and gains, revelry and 
feasting, have no charms for me: 
my only, constant, unremitted, need- 
ful, anxious desire, which I dare not 
decline to cherish, is, that 1 may look 
on national affairs as much as if they 
were my domestic affairs; and the 
affairs of the poor people, as if they 
were my own personal affairs. 

Having had to give thanks to the 
Wise and Holy One, for mf 
me to be the soother of the people, 
am well aware that in all the districts 
under my government, robberies and 
thefts prevail and burn, litigations and 
imprisonments abound and multiply, 
polite decorum and instruction do not 
flourish, and the public manners are 
not substantially good. Without an 
increased and great eflort to correct 
what is wrong, I shall be unable to 
console the people, and shall have no 
hope of rendering a recompense for 
the favour of my country; besides 
diligent attention to actual cases that 
come before me, and constant delibe- 
ration for the public good, I deem it 
now right, on first alighting from my 
carriage among you, to draw out a 
list of the important things I would 
have attended to, and publish them 
by way of proclamation, command- 
ing all the government ofticers, clerks, 
country gentlemen, soldiers, and poor 
people, as one body, to yield implicit 
obedience thereto. Oppose not! 

A special edict—first topic—encou- 
rage the means of procuring food 
—five sections. 

Ist. A supply of water is funda- 
mental to the existence of the people. 
In agriculture, water to irrigate the 
fields, is to the husbandman as arte- 
nes and veins to the life-giving fluid. 
Canton is near to hills and moun- 
tains, and the land is dry, so that ten 
days’ want of rain raises the com- 
plant of drought. (The foo-yuen 
then states what efforts he made 


when he was a magistrate of Nay. 
heung district, to promote a supply 
of water.) 

2dly. Plant trees !—Of all nature's 
gifts, there is none more important 
than the growth of trees, which nei. 
ther require to be clothed with your 

ents, nor eat your rice, 

ddly. Breed domestic animals, 

4thly. Encourage charity and com. 
passion.— Nature cannot equalize her 
gifts, or give a complete com 
to all; but relies on those who have 
the ability, to compassionate the 
poor, and they shall be abundantly 
rewarded in their children and thei 
grand-children. 

5thly. Honour economy.—Canton 
is a luxurious extravagant province, 
and of all the districts, Kwang-chou 
and Chaou-chou are the worst. The 
vice begins with the retired literati, 
and passes to the country gentlemen ; 
from’ them to the rich merchant, and 
down to the common peoples they 
desire to have gay shining dwellings, 
their wives and children adorned with 

ld and jewels, their food and drink 

rought from the seas and the moun- 
tains, their garments to be silk and 
crapes; their ancestors’ halls mus, 
in violation of their proper sphere, 
have vermilion beams and pillars, 
forgetting that heaven’s curse will 
come upon those who affect an enjoy- 
ment which does not belong to their 
place ; whereas, in the affluent, cha- 
rity to the poor and rescuing the dis 
tressed bring a blessing on posterity 
for hundreds of years. Besides, the 
emperor, who is supreme, and whose 
riches embrace all the world encom- 
passed by the « Four Seas,” himself 
sets you an example. . 
Second topic.— Establish emstraction 
—nine sections. ; 

Ist. Teach filial piety and fidelity. 

—Nature gives to all, whether 


lars, farmers, mechanics, or mer 
chants. 
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chants, an innate sense of the four 
tues expressed by four words— 


virtues 
flial, fraternal (duties) faithfulness, 


“dl. Cultivate talent.—Schools 
ae the places to foster talent, and | 
hold schools to be of the first impor- 
tance. Why so slow in assisting where 
aid is required? I will subscribe my 

to assist poor districts, to esta- 
blish public schools : and let the Foo 
districts subscribe two hundred taels, 
and the Chih-le-chou district one 
hundred and fifty taels, and the Iteen 
districts one hundred taels; and all 
thelocal officersaccording totheirabi- 
lity; and let them take the lead, and 
induce the country gentlemen tocome 
forward, and manage the concern. 
on Respect the aged. 

4thly. The gentry are the hope of 
the poor people. Let them instruct 
and guide them. 

ithly. Let the rich who derived 

their wealth from their ancestors, 
assist their poor kindred. 
-Othly. Let the poor remember that 
nches and poverty are according to 
the decree of heaven : and let them 
be content. 

7thly. Let merchants and traders 
deal fairly and honestly. 

Sthly. Instruct mothers to teach 
their children : early instructions are 
second nature. 

Sthly. Since women do not learn 
0 read, let fathers and husbands in- 
“ruct their wives and daughters, on 
whom the rise or ruin of a family 
depends. The duties of women are 
chiefly these: to be dutiful to their 
husbands and parents; to respect 
their husbands; to agree with their 
‘isters, and to teach their children to 

igent in weaving Or spinning; 
0 prepare repasts of wine and food : 
are all. When principles of 


"utue are established, they will be 
Wives and mothers, and chaste, 
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and an honour to their family; but 

if they are indulged, and left unin- 

structed, their virtue will be lost, and 

their family disgraced. 

Third topic.—( Addressed to magis- 
trates.) — Seven sections. 

1. Laud and sooth the distresses 
of the virtuous. 

2. Honour filial piety. 

3. Respect the aged. 

4. Hold up to view the eminently 
virtuous, 

5. Illustrate the good and chari- 
table. 

6. Praise and encourage correct 
and benevolent conduct, in village 
elders and city constables. 

7. Give honorary banners to fami- 
lies that excel in domestic virtues. 

Fourth topic—seven sections. 

Ist. Prohibit gaming. 

2dly. Interdict suicide, or making 
light of one’s life. It is the detesta- 
ble custom of Canton province, on 
every occasion, for a slight resent- 
ment, to commit suicide, and the 
relatives of the self-murderer view 
the dead body as a piece of goods of 
extraordinary value: they continue 
to allege that the deceased committed 
suicide in consequence of ill-usage 
from some rich neighbour, who, to 
avoid litigation, gives them a sum of 
money ; and if he refuses, they com- 
bine with the police and commence 
a prosecution, &c. When [I was at 
Nan-heung district, in the office of 
magistrate, five or six suicides oc- 
curred every month. 

3dly. Canton abounds in hills 
and vales: it abounds in thefts and 
robberies, both by individuals and 
associated bodies of men. Let these 
be acted against. 

4thly. Vagabond attornies excite 
litigations, increase and _protract 
them, in numbers infinite, and to 
periods interminable. The innocent 


are accused, and the utterly wrong 


become 
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become the accusers; they find ava~ 
ricious and cruel magistrates, and 
fraudulent police extortioners. Dis~ 
putes about marriages and land are 
viewed by magistrates as petty affairs, 
and are given to the management of 
underlings, and by various forms of 
legal fraud and oppression families 
are ruined and lives lost, &c. 

Sthly. Put down the vicious who 
rebel against the higher relations, 
and offend against parents, elder bro- 
thers, &c. 

6thly. Seize on bandits who be- 
long to brotherhood, or to clubs and 
societies who swear attachment to 
each other. 

7thly. Seize sharpers and vaga- 
bonds, who make themselves the ter- 
ror of the neighbourhood, and who 
carry weapons about them, try to get 


into quarrels, that the 
the desolate and imjare the fectie 

If these my instructions be but 
roughly regarded, tranquillity will 
prevail amongst the people: if they 
are nicely regarded, a complete reno. 
vation of the public manners will be 
the result. 

I desire that all my officers, gen. 
try, and common people, will no 
consider this as vague, loose moral- 
izing, nor view the document as a 
paper issued for form’s sake; but, in 
deed and in truth, respectfully receive 
it and act upon it; and the 
effects will long be felt, and my 
hopes will appear to have been sub- 
stantial and well-founded. 

Taou Kwane. 
2d year, 11th moon, Sth day. 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 
In the Year 1824. 














JANUARY. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


|.—ITURBIDE, ex-emperor of 
Mexico arrived in London. 

The loan contracted by Austria 
was yesterday brought into the mar- 
ket: the amount 1s 2,500,002. for 
paying off the debt of that govern- 
ment to this country. ‘The price at 
which the subscribers receive their 
shares is 82 per cent. to be paid by 
the 10th of May, in five instalments. 
The contractors are the houses of 
Messrs. Baring, Brothers and Co., 
Messrs, Reid, Irving, and Co., and 
Mr. N. M. Rothschild. 

6.—The consuls and vice-consuls 
appointed to the independent states 
in South America, leave England. 

Trial of Thurtell, Probert, and 
Hunt,—The trial of these men came 
on at the adjourned assizes at Hert- 
ford this day. Public curiosity has 
been greatly excited by the atrocity, 
of their crime, in decoying a friend 
and companion into the country, un- 
der the pretext of a shooting excur- 
son. Probert was admitted evidence 
for the crown. The criminality of 
this man was unquestionable ; though 
oot an accomplice before the mur- 
der, he was contessedly privy to the 
concealment of the body, conse- 
quently of the murder. The trial 
lasted two days ‘The evidence was 


entirely circumstantial, but so satis- 
factory that the judge declared he 
was as clearly convinced they had 
committed the murder as if he had 
seen them with his own eyes. Thur- 
tell conducted himself with great 
firmness; he read his defence; and 
concluded by calling God to witness 
his innocence, when his guilt was as 
clear as the sun at noon! Hunt de- 
clined to address the court: the 
shrinking and effeminate appearance 
of this man formed a striking con- 
trast to the nerve and fearless de- 
meanour of his ferocious accomplice. 
During the delivery of the sentence, 
Hunt covered his face for a short 
time with his handkerchief. Thurtell 
was attentive, but did not change 
countenance, and immediately after, 
having slightly bowed to the bench, 
leaned over the bar to speak to some 
one who was near him. 

Pugilistic Contest.—A battle took 
place on the Worcester race-course, 
for six hundred guimeas and the 
championship of England, between 
two prize-fighters, Spring and Langan, 
which was won by the former, after 
a severe contest of eighty-four rounds. 
The assemblage of persons to witness 
the exhibition amounted to upwards 
of thirty thousand, for whose accom- 
modation temporary booths were 
erected. During the fight, two of 
these, on each of which there were 
from one thousand to one thousand 
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tive hundred persons, gave way: one 
rson was killed, and between thirty 
and forty wounded. 

9. Thurtell.—This day, at noon, 
this unhappy man paid the forfeit of 
his life in front of the county jail at 
Hertford. The multitude assembled 
to witness the execution was im- 
mense, and extended, in a dense 
body, for a furlong on the London 
road. Between the sentence and the 
execution, Thurtell declared that he 
was satisfied that he had justice done 
him; and met his fate with a firm- 
ness and composure worthy of a bet- 
ter cause. A reprieve was received 
for his wretched fellow-criminal, 
Hunt, whose doom has been changed 
to transportation for life. 

16. Guy's Hospital.—The formi- 
dable operation of removing the 
thigh at the hip-joint was performed 
this morning for the first time, by 
sir Astley Cooper, in the presence of 
some of the surgeons and pupils be- 
longing to the institution. The hmb 
was removed in the space of twenty 
minutes, the securing the arteries and 
dressing occupied fifteen more; the 
whole was completed in thirty-five 
minutes. Dunng the operation the 
patient was extremely faint; but 
some wine being given him, and 
fresh air admitted, he recovered. He 
bore the operation with extraordinary 
fortitude, and after it was finished, 
said to sir Astley, *‘* that it was the 
hardest day's work he had ever gone 
through;"* to which sir Astley replied, 
‘that it was almost the hardest he 
ever had.”’ 

23.—The two largest theatres in 
Europe, those of Naples and Milan, 
at this time under the direction of 
Mr. Glossop, formerly of the Co- 
burg theatre, and a tallow-chandler. 

2 4.—Crambling Houses. —Two per- 
sons of the name of Oldfield and 
Bennett, having been convicted of 


(January, 


keeping common gambling-houses 
were this day sentenced by the coun 
of king's bench—Oldfield, for the 
first offence, of which he had alone 
been convicted, was sentenced to 

y a fine of SO0/.; for the next 
offence, Oldfield to pay a fine of 
1,500/ and Bennett 2,0002 + ang 
for the third, to pay each a further 
sum of 1,500/. and give security for 
their good behaviour for five years, 
themselves in 10,000/, and two sure. 
lies in 2,000/. each, and to be im. 
prisoned till the fines were paid, and 
securities found. 

A latin MS. by Milton, was dis. 
covered at the State-paper ottice, 
The subject is religious, and the ar- 
guments drawn from the scriptures, 
There are many hebrew quotations, 
and the work contains seven hundred 
and thirty-five pages, many of them 
closely written, and believed to be 
in the hand-writing of the poet's 
nephew, Phillips, with many interli- 
neations in a different hand. 

26.—The terms of the contract 
for the Mexican loan were made 
public. Its amount is 3,200,000/ 
and is issued at 58 per cent. payable 
in five instalments. ‘The whole of 
the revenues of Mexico are security 
for this loan, and a sinking fund for 
its redemption is created, to which 
the sum of 64,000Z. isto be applied 
in the first year, and 32,000/ in 
each succeeding year, till the repay- 
ment thereof. 

27.—The  ship-owners’ society 
held their annual meeting at the City 
of London tavern, the earl of Le 
verpool in the chair. There were 
more than three hundred persons 
present; among them were Mr. Can- 
ning and Mr. Huskisson. ; 

28.—The common-couel 
London resolve to place in their 
court a statue of the late patnotc 
Granville Sharpe. 
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31.—A silver cup has been pre- 
ented to Mr. Cobbett, by the pro- 
srietors of one-horse carts of Ken- 
sington and its vicinity, for his exer- 
sons in reducing the turnpike tolls 
» the amount authorised by law. 

Capture of an Algerine corvette of 
18 guns, and 120 men, by the En- 
sliish brig Cameleon, of 10 guns, and 
75 men, within gun-shot of the bat- 
tenes of Algiers. 

3,000/. has been presented to the 
Middlesex hospital by an unknown 
benefactor, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a cancer ward. 


JAMAICA. 


19.—-Nine negroes found guilty 
of a conspiracy to murder the white 
le. At one of their meetings 
one of them bled his finger, and 
having mixed the blood with rum 
and gunpowder, they all drank of it, 
taking an oath of secresy and fide- 
lity. Four sentenced to he hanged. 


FRANCE. 

3.—The second council of war 
asembled on the 29th ult. for the 
nal of voltigeur Simon, the sentinel 
who shot M. Honein, on the day of 
the duke of Angouleme’s public en- 
try into Paris. The court after three- 
quarters of an hour’s deliberation 
declared Simon not guilty by a ma- 
jority of six votes to one. The sin- 
gularity in this process is the nature 
of the court before which the accused 
is brought. A soldier is charged 
with the murder of an unarmed per- 
son in civil life; for this the soldier 
istred by a court-martial; that is, 
citizens have to appeal from the de- 
linquency of one soldier to the equity 
of many ! 

The emperor Alexander has testi- 
fed his attachment to the ultra poli- 
lies of France, by transmitting the 
grand cross of the imperial order of 
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St. Andrew to the present minister 
for foreign affairs, M. de Chateau- 
briand, and to the late minister of 
the same department, M. de Mont- 
morency, to the omission of M. de 
Villele, the president of the council. 

The theatres at Paris in the past 
year received eight tragedies, twen- 
ty-two comedies, one hundred and 
twenty-two vaudevilles, fourteen co- 
mic operas, eight grand operas, and 
other pieces : in all two hundred and 
seventeen, 


SPAIN. 


2.—Ferdinand orders a te-deum 
to be celebrated in all his dominions 
in South America, for his happy de- 
livery from the constitutionalists. 


RUSSIA. 


The emperor has permitted the 
erection of a monument to the me- 
mory of Kosciusko, near Cracow, 
which has become an object of ex- 
treme veneration to the Poles. — It is 
a simple barrow or tumulus, like the 
sepulchres of the ancients, about 
three hundred feet in diameter, and 
one hundred and forty feet in height; 
and it stands within view of the an- 
cient monuments of Cracus and 
Wanda, on a low hill near the Vis- 
tula, which happens to bear the ap- 
propriate name of Bronislawa, or 
‘* the defender of glory,” 


AFRICA. 


21.—The British troops on the 
Gold Coast, about four thousand in 
number, under the command of sir 
Charles M‘Carthy, completely de- 
feated by the Ashantees, above ten 
thousand strong, and sir Charles, 
with many other officers, taken pri- 
soners and put to death. 


FEBRUARY. 
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FEBRUARY. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


4.—The recent discovery of a sub- 
terraneous labyrinth, by St. Giles’s 
gate, Norwich, has excited great 
curiosity. The marine shells that 
have been collected are numerous, a 
great portion of which are shewn at 
the door; as are also some coins, 
which were discovered near the en- 
trance. In one of the finest arches, 
the name of * John Bond, 1571,” 
has been found, written in the style 
of antique manuscript. 

Mr. Canning lays upon the table 
of the house of commons, a conven- 
tion between our king and the 
emperor of Austria, by which the 
king agrees to receive the sum of 
2,500,0002. sterling from the empe- 
ror, in satisfaction of the whole of 
the British claims, amounting to 
30,000,0002 sterling. 

10.—A meeting of the West In- 
dia proprietors took place in the 
city, when a petition to the king 
was unanimously resolved upon, 
praying him to withhold his sanc- 
tion from any legislative measure 
which might affect the colonies, or 
to pray a full compensation to the 
planters, if parliament should consi- 
der the emancipation of the slaves a 
national object. 

It appears from the quarterly re- 
turn of the coroner of Manchester, 
presented last week, that during the 
preceding three months, out of the 
numerous cases of death, no less 
than twenty-nine have been owing 
to drunkenness, and twenty-six to 
drowning, caused by the effects of 
intoxication. 

Samples of wheat, for which this 
time last year only 34s. per quarter 
were offered, were sold at Canter- 


| Februar 


bury market, on Saturday se’nnicly 
at SOs. per quarter. af 
11.—India_ house —A meeting 
of the proprietors of East India stock 
had been convened to consider the 
changes necessary in the academic 
institution at Haileybury; but, before 
the business of the day commenced, 
sir John Doyle put the following 
questions to the chairman, William 
Wigram, ee ae in go an em. 
bezzlement of two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds had not been dis- 
covered against the marquis of Has. 
tings—whether they had not refused 
him five thousand pounds a year on 
that account— whether they did not 
intend to impeach him? To these 
questions several directors answered 
in the negative; but the chairman 
pertinaciously refused any reply, on 
the ground of irregularity. In con- 
sequence of the agitation of this 
question a great tumult took place, 
and the business of the day was 
adjourned for a fortnight. 

12.—A society instituted at Glas- 
gow, forthe purpose of paying the ex- 
penses of persons prosecuted for libel. 

general meeting of the directors 
and proprictors of the auction mart; 
when it was resolved to establish a 
reading-room. 
14.—At the present market price 
of silver, 4s. Il14d. per oz., the 
crown, or 5s. piece, is worth 4s. 6d.; 
the shilling 10d.; the sixpence, 5d 
The value of the penny, at the mar- 
ket price of copper, 995/. per ton, 
is td. 

15.—Liberty of the press.—The 
cause of Mr. Clement argued before 
the court of the duchy of Lancaster, 
in regard to the extraordinary step 
of levying the fine of five hundred 
pounds imposed on him for pub- 
lishing the trial of Thistlewood and 
his accomplices, contrary to an oF 
der of the court. 
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Count Schulenburg, a Hanoverian 
nobleman, run over and killed by a 
gentleman's carriage mM Chandos- 
» and publicans.— 
The attorney-general has given an 
opinion, that all publicans who are 
under bond to take the beer they 
retail of a common brewer, can be 
considered in no other light than as 
hired agents, with three months’ no- 
tice to quit, according to the obliga- 
tion of the bond; and that the com- 
mon brewer who sells his beer un- 
der such conditions 1s, in fact, a 
retail brewer, to all intents and pur- 
poses, and not entitled to the allow- 
ances. 

Police of Ireland.—In Marybo- 
rough gaol alone, there are at pre- 
sent fourteen policemen for trial at 
the next assizes, on charges of mur- 
der, and other unjustifiable acts, in 
performance of their duty. 

19,—The privy council were en- 
gaged this morning in an appeal from 
the French commissioners’ decision, 
in which 150,000/7. is at issue, 
arising from the bankruptcy which 
took place some years since in the 
extensive house of Boyd, Benfield, 
and Kerr, and which was the cause 
of anumber of other failures. The 
same parties recovered 100,000/. 
some time since under similar cir- 
cumstances. The pleadings were 
principally in French. ‘The deci- 
sion was postponed to a future day. 
_20.—The court of common coun- 
cil, on the motion of Mr. Slade, 
agreed to petition parliament to ap- 
propriate a portion of the coal duties 
for the local improvement of the 
metropolis. 

A prospectus of a Greek loan of 
800,000/. brought forward under the 
sanction of the Greek committee. 

national property of Greece ge- 
nerally, the custom-house revenues, 


und the produce of the salt works 
and fisheries especially, pledged for 
the payment of the loan. 

The house of commons, in a com- 
mittee of supply, agree to a resolu- 
tion, increasing the army by 4,650 
additional men. 

21.—The lord mayor gave a grand 
dinner to general Mina, to the bro- 
ther of Riego, and various Spanish 
and Greek ‘patriots. The contract 
for the loan, concluded with the 
Greek deputies, was signed at the 
Mansion-house previous to the din- 
ner. 

22.—Despatches arrived at the 
admiralty from captain Spencer, an- 
nouncing the unsatisfactory termina- 
tion of the negociation with Algiers, 
and the capture of an Algerine cor- 
vette, on board of which were seven- 
teen Spaniards, whom the Algerines 
were carrying into slavery. 

A trigonometrical survey of Ire- 
land in contemplation. It is pro- 
posed that a party of artillery should 
accompany the engineers, as some 
surveyors taking points on the coast 
of Ireland a short time before had 
been mistaken for custom-house of- 
ficers, and most brutally ill treated. 

28. — Preparations making at 
Portsmouth br a naval expedition 
against Algiers. 

Lancashire. — New works, con- 
taining seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand spindles are contracted to be 
finished next September: of these, 
six thousand spindles are for Eng- 
land, and one hundred and iy 
thousand for Scotland. They will 
spin fifteen million pounds of yarn 
ina year. The state of the cotton 
manufactures, as respects the weaver, 
is rapidly changing: looms moved 
by mechanical power are becoming 
every day more common ; it iscom- 
puted that as many of them are al- 
ready erected in England and Scot- 
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land, as will save the labour of 
one hundred thousand weavers and 
winders. 

‘The city of Worcester has set an 
example worthy of general imitation. 
Complaints had long been made of 
the confined situation of the burying 
places belonging to the united pa- 
rishes : to obviate the inconvenience, 
and even danger, arising from this, 
they have lately purchased a large 
piece of ground, about an acre and a 
half, in the suburbs of the town, and 
have thus obtained an excellent ce- 
metry, in the centre of whicha small 
neat chapel has been erected for the 
use of the clergy of the different pa- 
rishes who read the burial service. 

The flourishing state of Manches- 
ter is ascertainable from the fact that 
the sum of 16,000/. is subscribed to 
the literary and scientific institution 
of that town. Mr. Haywood, a 
banker, gave 500/. 

The miseries of 1822, and the 
circumstances connected with them, 
prove beyond doubt or question, the 
singular state or mismanagement of 
Ireland. Jn that year there were ex- 
ported from that country the follow- 
ing articles of human food, their 
value being officially computed at 
average price current :— 


BACON. « os cscs £819,939 1 1 
OS Fre 162,032 16 5 
Bread 2. ...00- 4,000 5 4 
Bullocks and cows 186,779 1. 5 
Butter....--.2+ 1,990,083 1 0 
Barley ...... 23,724 17 10 
ms whe oewus 402,164 11 8 
Wheat ....-. 645,041 2 1 
FM ccceoses 3,035 9 10 
Hogs ..-e..e- 69,648 1 5 
Hogs’ lard .. 33,904 11 8 
Peers 260,621 6 1] 
Oatmeal ...... 17,253 14 8 
nt <¢eecens » 262,789 8&8 O 
Sheep........ 31,571 4 4 
Spirits........ 80,580 15 3 





[February, 
Tongues ...... 3,639 18 3 
Total.... 5,561,861 7 9 


It is notorious, that a sum of 
3000,000/. would have supplied the 
want of food, particularly if it had 
been provided in time. 


DEMERARA, 


6.—Died, in the gaol where he 
had been confined since the 26th of 
November, and at the moment his 


majesty’s free pardon arrived out— 
the missionary Smith. 


FRANCE, 


The elections, as they are called 
in France, have closed; and so well 
have the ministry succeeded in de 
stroying every thing like competition, 
that except in two or three places, 
they have secured the return of their 
own creatures. About seventeen ot 
eighteen opposition members only 
have been returned out of four hun- 
dred and thirty, the total number; 
and these have been rather tolerated 
in possessing seats to keep up a show 
of opposition, than deputed seg 
bodies which purport to return them, 
The Princess de Condé is no more, 


SPAIN. 


28.—Serrous disputes in the streets 
of Madrid between the French and 
Spanish soldiers ; some of the French 
severely wounded. 

Don Simeon Alfero, a lieutenant 
of infantry, strangled at Valencia, 
for having cried ‘ viva el constitu- 
cion !”” 

29.—A barber at Barcelona as- 
sassinates one of his customers, by 
cutting his throat, while in the act 
of shaving him, on account of poli- 
tical differences. 


PORTUGAL. 


Letters from Lisbon detail the 
murder 
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of the marquis de Loule, one 
i eiers naiebiien, which 
excited great consternation. The 
‘ag went to Salvatierra to pass the 
Shrovetide with his daughters, when 
pstivities were to take place. The 
dead body of the marquis was found 
lying on the ground, and in the open 
ur, ina part of the palace that was 
some time ago burnt and never re- 
built, He was in his full uniform, 
with all his insignia upon him, A 
lively emotion was excited both at 
Salvatierra and Lisbon, as soon as 
the news reached the latter place ; 
when the general voice seemed to 
designate the infante don Miguel as 
a party implicated in the affair. 
The king was greatly affected. He 
called for the son of the deceased, 
and conferred upon him all the dig- 
nities held by his late father, pledg- 
ing himself ever after to befriend 
him. 


ITALY. 


Milan, Jan. 21—After the closest 
inquisitorial imprisonment during the 
last oye te months, that their 
nearest relations were ignorant if 
Gonfaleniere, Pullavicine, Viscomté, 
and others, amongst the most distin- 
guished personages of this city, were 
sull in existence, a sentence has ap- 
peared in this day’s gazette, which 
informs us that they are all still liv- 
ing. This sentence, which is for 
high treason, condemned to death the 
count Gonfaleniere, and seven others, 
a% present, and others as contuma- 
cious. The miserable men have not 
been allowed a defender, the Aus- 
nan code not acknowledging that 
most sacred right of all other juris- 
prudence ; so that their only resource 
has been in the consciences of their 
Judges, all of whom were Austrians. 
An imperial decree accompanies the 
“entence, which commutes it in fa- 
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vour of those pressed to imprison- 
ment for life of the severest character 
fcarcer duro) in the fortress of 
Speilberg, in Moravia. There these 
miserable men are doomed to 

the remainder of their wretched lives, 
clothed in garments of coarsest cloth, 
in the shape of prison dresses ; they 
are to sleep upon the ground, their 
sole daily food the blackest bread 
and water, having no intercourse with 
each other, or with any friend or re- 
lation. And this is the clemency 
which the Austrian emperor affords 
to the noblest names—the most dis- 
tinguished talents of his Italian sub- 
jects ! 

NETHERLANDS. 


The six universities in the king- 
dom of the Netherlands contain the 
following proportion of students: 
Liege, four hundred and forty-six ; 
Leyden, four hundred and two; 
Utrecht, three hundred and seventy- 
seven; Louvain, three hundred and 
twenty-six ; Ghent, two hundred and 
eighty-six ; Groningen, two hundred 
and ninety ; total, two thousand one 
hundred and twenty-seven. In the 
Netherlands the government fosters 
and encourages A ater by build- 
ing and endowing schools of all 
kinds. In the last year no less a 
sum than two hundred and forty-two 
thousand, two hundred and forty-six 
florins was wholly devoted to their 
objects, out of a revenue by no means 
over-abundant. This amount is en- 
tirely independent of provincial and 
eel eupiaiitins for the same pur- 


poses. 
SWITZERLAND. 


By the new ordinance of the Can- 
ton of Geneva every foreigner within 
twenty-four hours after his arrival 
presents himself to the police, de- 
livers his passports, and states his 

place 
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place of residence. No foreigner is 
allowed to reside in the Canton un- 
less he has a lar passport or legal 
documents from his own government. 
Foreigners who shall settle in the 
Canton without permission, keepers 
of lodging-houses, inns, and others, 
who shall receive foreigners without 
such permission, shall be visited with 
a punishment which may amount to 
two hundred and fifty florins’ fine, 
and four days’ imprisonment. 


SWEDEN. 


According to a statistic table, laid 
before the chamber of peasants at 
Stockholm, the total number of pub- 
lic functionaries, throughout the 
kingdom, that had pay and salary in 
1817, amounted to 17,740, and the 
sum total of their appointments to 
9,156,277 crowns, banco. The 
military force is calculated at 49,605 
individuals, the pay amounting to 
4,855,622 crowns. The civil list, 
without including the court, compre- 
hends 5,835 individuals, whose ap- 
appointments amount to 2,387,918 
crowns. The number of ecclesias- 
tics with salaries is rated at four thou- 


sand, seven hundred and sixty. 


RUSSIA. 


According to the lists of the births 
and deaths in the Russian empire, 
during the year 1821, it appears that 
the births were one million, five 
hundred and forty-five thousand, six 
hundred and seventy-nine; deaths, 
nme hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand, and eighty-eight; excess of 
births, six thousand, five hundred 
and ninety-one. The number of 
births was, however, twenty-seven 
thousand, seven hundred and twenty 
fewer, and that of deaths twenty- 
seven thousand, four hundred and 
eight more, than in 1820, 
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PRUSSIA, 


The population of the Prusgiay 


monarchy continues to in 

the census of 1822, it was clever 
million, four hundred and ninety. 
four thousand, one hundred and 
seventy-three souls. In 1819 it was 
but ten million, seven hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand, and fifty-four, 
Thus, in three years, the wicrease 
has been six hundred and forty-nine 
a two hundred and nineteen 
souls, 


TURKEY. 


14.—The city of Lepanto suren. 
dered to the Greeks under the com. 
mand of colonel Stanhope. 

18.—Coron surrendered to the 
Greeks. The out-works of the Le 
panto also taken, on which occasion 
the English engineer officers parti 
cularly distinguish themselves. 


ALGIERS. 

15.—Algiers blockaded by an 
English fleet. The causes of the 
war said to be insults offered ‘to the 
English consul. 

27.—The Algerines effect a land- 
ing at Palamos, and carry off forty- 
eight prisoners with ten prizes. 
They ena send vessels 
Leghorn to dispose of the plunder, 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


An insurrection broke out at Cal- 
lao, it was given up to the royalists. 


Luisa was taken by the royalists. 


MARCH. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


1.—Mr. Hume was elected lord 
rector of the university of Aberdeen. 

3.—Lord Byron sold the manorst 
Rochdale (Lancashire) for a veryi®- 
adequate sum, it is said 34,0002, 10 
order to apply the proceeds to the a 
sistance of the Greeks. The 
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The first number of a Greek news- 
paper arrived in this country; the 
types had been sent out from hence. 

Remarkably high winds which 
did extraordinary damage along the 
east coast, in the neighbourhood also 
of London injury was done, fourteen 
lage trees in Kensington gardens 
blown down. 

{.—Jt is resolved at the India- 
house, after a long debate, that, in 
consequence of the injurious reports 
abroad with respect to the marquis of 
Hastings, all documents and corres- 

ndence relating to his administra- 
tion shall be laid before the proprie- 
tors, that they may be the better en- 
abled to judge of the propriety of a 
pecuniary grant to the governor ge- 


A grand dinner given to his ma- 
jesty's ministers by the bridge-house 
committee of the corporation, in ce- 
lebration of the commencement of 
the new London bridge. 

A public meeting held at the City 
of London tavern, the archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair, it was re- 
solved to establish a national society, 
to be supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, for the preservation of life in 
cases of shipwreck, and for conferring 
rewards upon those who save the 
lives of others—to support also the 
families of such as might die in the 
attempt. 

o.—A meeting at Freemason’s 
lavern (sir J. Yorke in the chair) 
for the purpose of contributing to the 
erection of a monument to Charles 
Dibdin. Many of his celebrated 
songs were sung. 400/. was sub- 
senbed.— Poor Dibdin died in indi- 
gence, 

They ask for bread, we generous, give them stones 
6.—Great alarm occasioned at 
Liverpool from the arrival of many 
nd bags of cotton from places 
infected with the plague. The me- 
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dical gentlemen hold a consultation, 
and determine to enforce the qua- 
rantine laws. 

8.—The house of commons come 
to a resolution that the duties and 
drawbacks on the exportation of 
silk shall cease on the 25th of this 
month, and that in July, 1826, the 
importation of foreign silks shall be 
allowed, on the payment of 30 per 
cent. duty. The silk weavers sur- 
round the house of commons in 
great numbers, and present a_peti- 
tion, by Mr. Burton, inscribed on 
crimson silk, against the proposed 
alteration of the laws. 

10.—The niece of lord Bathurst, 
while taking a ride on horseback b 
the banks of the Tiber at Rome, is 
suddenly thrown into the river by the 
fall of her horse, and drowned. 

15.—The first pile of the new 
London bridge sunk, in the presence 
of a great concourse of spectators. 
The new bridge will be a level, 
nearly resembling Waterloo bridge, 
and will commence from Cannon- 
street, By this plan, the declivity 
of Fish-street, and the nuisance of 
wagyons, carts and other vehicles, at 
London-bridge will be avoided, as 
there will be an arch over Thames- 
street, under which the traffic of the 
city will continue, without interrupt- 
ing the great thoroughfare of stage 
coaches into Kent. 

The brewers and spirit merchants 
of Carlisle have determined to me- 
morialize the treasury, on the conse- 
quences of smuggling Scotch whisk 
over the borders into England. Vast 
numbers of persons are engaged in 
the illicit traffic, and it is sup ‘ 
that from 8,000 to 10,000 gallons a 
week are smuggled into Carlisle and 
its vicinity, at about 6s. per gallon, 
introducing drunkenness into the 
cottages and farms. 

16.—A_ new company formed, 

called 
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called **The Alliance British and 
Foreign Fire and Life Assurance 
Company ;”’ the capital 5,000,0002. 

29.— The collection of pictures of 
the late John Julius Angerstein, esq., 
thirty-eight in number, purchased by 
government at the sum of 57,0002. 
as the commencement of a national 
gallery. Sir George Beaumont li- 
berally gives his pictures to the public 
for the same purpose. 

23.—Reduction of the four per 
cents. to three anda half per cent.— 
Of the 75,000,000/. four per cents. 
the holders of 68,000,0002. agree to 
the reduction; the rest paid off by 
the issue of exchequer bills. 

26.—Nine freehold houses in the 
Strand and its neighbourhood, pro- 
ducing a rental of 465/. per an- 
num, were sold at Garraway’s for 
16,8102. being thirty-six years’ pur- 
chase. 

Mr. Coleman.—The conduct of 
this gentleman, as deputy to the 
lord chamberlain, in refusing to li- 
cense Mr. Shee’s tragedy of ** Alas- 
co,”’ has excited very general indig- 
nation, It is little more than half a 
century since the oftice of a licenser 
of plays was established, and it is 
chiefly tolerated from the mildness 
with which its functions have been 
exercised. In the following extracts, 
the objectionable lines are put in 
italics. Alasco is the hero of the 
drama which bears his name. 

Alasco. ** Tyrants, proud lords, 

are never safe, nor should be ; 

The ground is mined beneath them 
as they tread ; 

Haunted by plots, cabals, conspira- 
ces, 

Thewr lives eve long convulsions, and 
they shake, 

Surrounded by their quards and gar- 
risons,”” 

Alasco. “ Authority !"" 

Show me authority in honour's garb, 
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And I will down upon the humblest 
knee 
That ever homage bent to sovereign 
sway ; 
But shall I reverence pride, and lug 
and rapine ? 
No. When oppression stains th 
robe of state, 
And power’ s a whip of scorprons tn 
the hands 
Of heartless knaves, to lash the o'er 
burden'’d back 
Of honest industry, the loyal blood 
Will turn to bitterest gall, and th 
o’ercharg’d heart 
Explodes in execration.”’ 
Alaseo. “ Sir, what course, 
What process or of honour, or of 
law, 
Shall take usurp'd authority to task, 
And bid him answer it. — Befor 
what bar 
Shall hapless wretches cite the power 
that grinds 
And crushes them to carth? Oh! 
no, no, no / 
When tyrants trample on all rights 
and duties 
And law becomes the accomplice of 
oppression, 
There is but one appeal” — | 
It is singular inconsistency to m- 
terdict such sentiments, and allow 
the regular performance of ** Venice 
Preserved.”’ The play, too, abounds 
in loyal sentiments and characters, 
so that the bane is not without the 
antidote. 
29.—Mr. Pocock, of Brighton, 
sets sail from the suspension pet, 
for London, in the Royal Gift, built 
by desire of the king, measunng 
five feet six inches in length, ton- 
nage four cwt. 


30.—Two young men, named 


Henry and Thomas Large, burnt to 
death in the cage at Lewisham, the 
straw of their beds having caug 

fire from some coals with which -~ 
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bad been supplied to warm them- 
elves. Henry Large had been com- 
mitted for throwing oil of ; vitriol 
over a maid servant, and his bro- 
ther, out of compassion, had accom- 

ied him. Their efforts to extri- 
cate themselves were most desperate. 

According to the account pre- 
ented to the house of commons, 
the average amount of public mo- 
ney in the hands of the bank, du- 
ring the last year, was 5,526,039/. 
The profit of the bank (at three per 
cent. the rate which government pays 
them for their capital of fifteen 
millions) is, therefore, upwards of 
165,799/. in its capacity of broker 
to the public department. 

Standard Weights.—The stand- 
ad weights of foreign countries, 
which were some time since trans- 
mitted to the British government, 
and compared with English stand- 
ans, have been lately deposited at 
the London mint, in a commodious 
abinet constructed for the purpose, 
where they are to be carefully pre- 
erved, for permanent reference. 
The standards were procured from 
the Bntish consuls abroad, in pursu- 
ance of a general plan for compa- 
nag the weights, measures, and mo- 
ues of all trading countries by offi- 
cal experiments, 

An immense bed of oysters has 
been lately discovered off the coast 
of Sussex, six miles from the shore : 
itis about five miles long, a consi- 
derable width, and in many parts six 

thick, ] 

Cheshire.— The silk weavers at 
Macclesfield having only worked 

mn hours a day, the masters de- 
termined to commence weekly work- 
rh twelve hours daily, paying over 
me. This the workmen deter- 
mined to resist, and at six o’clock 
p.m. after having collected in crowds, 


aad been idle and turbulent all day, 
(1824. 
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they met opposite the Macclesfield 
Arms, and in the market place, to 
about the number of six thousand, 
The yeomanry began to assemble 
about seven, and the riot act was 
read by the mayor, and the yeo- 
manry were ordered to clear the 
streets. ‘This they performed with 
great steadiness under a shower of 
stones, but a party of about four hun- 
dred of the mob got into the church- 
yard, and there, protected by a strong 
wal] and iron gates, which the ca- 
valry could not force, they defended 
themselves till half-past nine, and 
repulsed the yeomanry twice. In 
this service Lieut. Grimsditch re- 
ceived five or six desperate contu- 
sions, and a severe wound in the 
face. Cornet Daintry was severely 
wounded in the head, and carried 
into the Macclesfield Arms. Several 
of the corps were also wounded. 
At length the mob was dislodged by 
an attack on their rear, by the con- 
stables forcing their way through a 
side wall into the church-yard. 
London Vaccine {nstitution.—The 
governors of this institution lately 
met. The report stated that the be- 
nefits, of vaccination were diffused 
to the inhabitants of every land, but 
in this metropolis the fomites of the 
small-pox still lurked among the ig- 
norant and prejudiced part of the 
population : seven hundred and se- 
venty-four persons fell victims to 
the dreadful disease in the course of 
the last year within the bills of mor- 
tality, aud the deaths of many are 
not included in those annual regis- 
ters of departure from life. The 
managers continued to watch the 
departure of vessels to foreign na- 
tions, as well as to all the British 
colonies, and continued to afford the 
supplies of the vaccine ichor, for the 
protection of the colonies from the 


small-pox. During the last year 
20 there 
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there had been vaccinated by Dr. 
Walker three thousand two hundred 
and thirty six; by the appointed in- 
oculators in the metropolis and its 
environs eighteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-seven ; by the ap- 
pointed inoculators in the country 
twenty-one thousand six hundred 
and fifty-four. From the Dagenneng, 
by Dr. Walker, fifty-two thousand 
one hundred and sixteen; by the 
town inoculators one hun and 
eighty-five thousand two hundred 
and thirty-five; by the country in- 
oculators four hundred and eighty- 
four thousand six hundred and nine- 
ty-three. Dr. Walker had supplied 
ton the beginning ninety-eight 
thousand eight hundred and _ fifty 
applicants. The receipts of the in- 
stitution since the last year's report 
amounted to 867/. 16s.—the dis- 
bursements to 1067/. 19s. 3d; 
balance inst the institution to 
2001. 3s. 3d. The receipts of the 
institution since its formation in 
1806 amounted to 11,8302; the 
disbursements to 11,9172. 5s, 3d. 
‘ew Docks at St. Catharine’s.— 
New docks have been projected at 
St. Catharine's, just below the 
tower, amd a company has been 
formed, called the St. Catharine's 
dock company, for carrying the same 
into effect. The necessary funds, 
amounting to nearly a million ster- 
ling, have also been subscribed. 


EAST INDIES. 


Steam Navigation.—The Diana 
steam-boat, built in Mr. Kyd’s yard, 
at Kidderpore, near Calcutta, was 
launched on the 12th of July last, 
and on the same day made, on the 
majestic Ganges, the first trip ever 
performed in India by the aid of 
steam, between Calcutta and Chin- 
surah; which she successfully and 
most pleasantly performed in six 


[ March, 


hours and a half. Colone} Krefting, 
the governor of Seram » and 
suite, were amongst the highly re 


spectable company on board, 
FRANCE, 


The king opened the cham 
the a5th. ™ a 


SPAIN. 


18.—Grand funeral of the duchess 
of Lucca at Rome. 

19.—At Cordova the exaltados 
succeed in murdering ten persons, 
in pursuance of a plot to assassinate 
all the constitutionalists on this day, 
being the feast of St. Joseph. 

Great disorders at Seville. About 
twenty constitutionalists murdered 
in prison. 

27.—The king of Spain leaves 
Madrid for Aranjuez. French 
troops shortly after follow, and are 
quartered round Aranjuez to the 
number of ten thousand men. 


RUSSIA. 


23.—A company formed at &. 
Petersburgh under the auspices of 
the emperor of Russia, to unite the 
Black Sea to the Baltic, by canals 


from the Dnieper and Nieman. 


TURKEY. 


2.—Revolt of the pacha of Egy 
who had been despatched by 
Turkish government against the 
Greeks. Patras surrendered to th 
Greeks. 

21. — Dreadful fire in the arsenal 
barracks at Cairo, which destroyed 
six thousand men, several powder 
magazines, a field of artillery, and 
an Immense quantity of ammuuition, 
which had been ?_— for an ex- 
pedition against the Greeks. 


ALGIERS. 
12.—The dey, intimidated nd 
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the declaration of war on the part of 
England, surrenders all the Spanish 
prisoners he had lately taken. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


0,—Merican Constitution.—An 
important document has been re- 
ceived from Mexico. It is a decree 
of the sovereign constitutional con- 

of Mexico; which declares, 

oe “the Mexican nation adopts for 
its government the form of a repre- 
sentative popular federal republic.” 

20.—One of the sons of Mr. Hen- 
derson, consul-general at Colombia, 
destroyed by an alligator, whilst 
bathing in the river Magdelena. 

25.—The emperor of Brazil swears 
to the constitution. 

31.—Arrival at Buenos Ayres of 
the British consuls to the indepen- 
dent states of South America. The 
consuls were most favourably re- 
ceived. 

AFRICA. 


The Sierra Leone rs brin 
the most flatterin wlio of the 
ape of trade in the neighbour- 

of that colony. Under go- 
vernor M‘Carthy, the Africans are 
making daily advances in intellectual 
improvement and industry (those 
degraded beings, according to the 
planters!) Roads are every where 
perfected, bridges erected, and 
schools established. In a population 
of seventeen thousand, there are 
n places of worship pen. 

The natural results of free # ae 
nght colonization, in contrast to that 
of slavery, are becoming more and 
more manifest. Gold traders are traf- 
ficking the most precious of metals 
British muslins and cottons ; 
twelves vessels were at once taking 
iN cargoes of timber for Great Bri- 
lain, the natives receiving British 
mnaufactured goods in exchange for 


their produce. The slave-trade still 
flourished under the French fag. 
The Baracoota sloop of war lately 
captured a ra slave ship near 
the Cape of Hope, with four- 
teen guns and one frundred and 
thirty men, after a smart engagement, 
in which several of the Spaniards 
were killed: between three hundred 
and four hundred slaves were on 
board. 

Great alarm at Cape Coast Cas- 
tle in consequence of the advance of 
the Ashantees. 


APRIL. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—On the appointment of lord 
Gifford to the office of master of the 
rolls, it has been stated there is no 
precedent of a peer filling that office ; 
there is, however, a precedent for it 
in the person of lord Bruce, of Kin- 
ross, a Scots r, who came from 
Scotland with James I., and filled 
that office to the time of his death, 
which happened on the 14th of Ja- 
nuary, 1610. 

Deism in Dubiin.—On the last 
two Sundays, the 21st and 28th ult., 
a gentleman named Taylor, formerly 
a member of the established church, 
lectured in support of deism in a 
place lately used as a theatre in Graf- 
ton-street. He haranguedtheandience 
from the stage, dressed in canonicals. 
It passed off quietly the first time, 
but on the second exhibition a vio- 
lent uproar ensued, and Mr. Taylor 
was compelled to retreat behind the 
scenes. 

3.—Denbighshire.—A man was 
tried at these assizes for the murder 
of his father. A full confession of 
guilt was made by the prisoner ; but 
it was ascertained that the constable 
had induced him to confess, by pro- 
mises, that it would be better for 


him. 
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him. This occasioned lis acquit- 
tal. 

A pedestrian, named Ford, accom- 
plishes his task of walking, for 200 
sovereigns, 445 miles in seven days. 

4.—The will of the late Luke 
White, esq. proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. He bequeaths the whole of 
his property, amounting to 30,0002. 
a year, real estates, and 100,000/. in 
money and securities, after 200,0002. 

spent in elections, to his widow and 
diites, His eldest son having of- 
fended him, he cuts him off with 
5000/. a year. He himself, in early 
life, obtained a living by hawking 
books about the streets. 

One of the boilers of the George 
the Fourth steam packet, from Bris- 
tol to Cork, explodes, and scalds to 
death one of the engineers. 

5.—One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds granted for repairs and 
alterations in Windsor Castle. 

A lectureship, called the ** Ricare 
do Lectureship,” on political econo- 
my, established in the metropolis. 

7.—The equitable loan company 
formed. 

8,.—At the Ruthen assizes, in two 
out of three prosecutions for stealing 
goods from the wreck of the ship 
Hornby, conviction followed, and 
sentence of transportation was pass- 

ed upon the prisoners, all of whom 
were females / 

The commissioners appointed to 
investigate the abuses in the court of 
chancery are, the earl of Eldon, lord 
Redesdale, lord Gifford, the vice- 
chancellor, the — solicitor-general ; 
Messrs. Cox and Courtenay, masters 
inchancery. Dr. Lushington, Messrs. 
Hart, Smith, Littledale, Merivale, 
Sindal and Beams, barristers at law. 

Mr, Sergeant Onslow’s bill for a 
repeal of the usury law lost; a ma- 
jority of four against the bill. 

At the Cornwall assizes William 


Rowe, a witness, refuses to swear 
upon the new testament, as it for. 
bids swearing, but takes an oath on 
the old testament, as in that God had 
sworn by himself. 

Y.—Five hundred thousand pounds 
granted for building churches and 
chapels. 

1 1.—Hailstones fall in the neigh 
bourhood of Liverpool measuring 
two inches in circumference, 

13.—Mr. Justice Best appointed 
lord chief justice of the court of com- 
mon pleas. 

15,—Part of the crew of a govern 
ment cutter, stationed on the Cornish 
coast, succeeded in removing from 
its situation the Logan Rock, which, 
although of ninety tons weight, 
might be rocked to and fro by a 
single arm. 

Mr. Macintosh, a member of the 
stock exchange, dies in a fit of apo- 
plexy. His deficiencies amount to 
40,0002. 

16.—The Becilia, an American 
vessel, from the Havannah, wrecked 
near Rochille, and, of twenty-seven 

rsons on board, ten drowned. 

19.—The Easter festivities cele- 
brated with great splendour at the 
Mansion-house ; the duke of Sussex, 
Mr. Canning, and other distinguish- 
ed individuals present. 

Seven persons, returning from 
Greenwich in a boat, drowned in the 
river Thames, at Ratcliff, im conse- 
quence of the upsetting of the boat 
by a blow from the rudder of 4 
barge going down the river. 

20.—The first annual exhibition 
of the society of British Artists opened 
in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 

22.—Sea gulls observed flying 
about the river, as high up as West- 
minster and Vauxhall bridges. 

23. —A county meeting of house 
holders was held at Winchester, 
Walter Long, esq. the high srt, 8 
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the chair, to consider the propriety 
of petitioning parliament for a repeal 
y ve assessed taxes. Several gen- 
demen, in an able manner, deliver- 
ed their sentiments, and a petition 
was agreed upon. 

25. —The royal maternity society 
fr delivering poor married wo- 
man at their own houses, had 
their annual dinner at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. The 
chairman stated, that the charity, 
since its institution, had brought to 
life no less than two hundred and 
sixty-one thousand souls, five thou- 
and six hundred and two of whom 
were born last year. 

The Hornby, Wade, for Liverpool 
to Rio Janeiro, was totally wrecked 
on the 2nd of January, on the rocks 
of the Great Orm’s Head, and only 
one of the crew saved. The cargo 
was worth 70,0002. great part of 
which was plundered ; and the com- 
mittee of Lloyd's wishing to check 
such depredations, gave directions 
for prosecuting the parties detected 
stealing the property. They were 
ined at Chester spring assizes, found 
guilty, and sentenced to various 
ems of imprisonment. 

30.—Mr. Littledale appointed one 
ofthe judges of the court of King’s 
bench, 

Intelligence received of the death 
Belzoni, the traveller, on the 3rd. 
of December, 1823, at Gato, in 
Africa, on his way to discover the 
wurce of the Niger and the far-famed 
city of Tombuctoo, as yet visited by 
00 European, 

_ Cambridge at present contains 
tour thousand, four hundred and 
tighty-nine members, being two 

red and twelve more last year, 
and more than double 1804. 

‘he number of patients belonging 
St. Batholomew’s and St. Thomas's 
“nounted last year to twenty-one 
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thousand, two hundred and ninety- 
SIX, . 

The board of lonzitude have con- 
ferred the parliamentary premium 
of 5004 on M. P. Barlow for his 
method of correcting the local attrac- 
tion of vessels. 

It has been discovered, that the 
Island of ‘Tristan de Cunha, which 
lies in south lat. 37. 6. west long. 11. 
44. and which was never known to 
have been peopled before the year 
1816, has now upon it, living in great 
happiness, twenty-two men and three 
women. The Berwick, captain Jef- 
fery, from London to Van Dieman’s— 
Land, sent her boat ashore on 
the 25th of March. ‘The sailors 
were surprised at finding an English- 
man, of the name of Glass, formerly 
a corporal of the artillery, and the 
rest of the above-mentioned popula- 
tion. Glass gave so favourable an 
account of the island, which is only 
nine miles in diameter, that it may 
be of importance to vessels, on 
their passage to Van Dieman’s Land, 
to touch there: they will be sure of 
a most favourable reception. There 
are on the island great plenty of pigs, 
goats, potatoes, cabbages, &c. ; abun- 
dance of fish, and excellent waier. 
The island is very fertile, in fact, 
every thing desirable to settlers ; and 
Glass declared that, if they had but 
a few women more, the place would 
be an earthly paradise. ‘There is a 
mountain upon the island three thou- 
sand, five hundred feet in height: 
the crew of the Berwick saw it af 
the distance of fifty miles. 

The seamen in several ports, in 
consequence of the great demand 
for men for foreign voyages, are 
standing up for very igh wages. 
In the western ports, common sea- 
men obtain 2/. per mensem, and 
some vessels had offered 3/. per 
mensem, vet had lost their crew. 


The 
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The admiralty and navy boards 
have entered into a contract with sir 
E. Banks and Messrs. Jolliffe and 
Nicholson, by which the latter bind 
themselves, under a penalty of 
200,000/. to complete the new dock- 

rd at Sheerness in four years, in- 
cluding the houses for the officers 
and the chapel. They are to be 
paid for the work done, by the 
month, but not to receive more than 
60,0002. per annum. If work shall 
be completed which shall amount to 
more than that sum, the surplus is 
to be paid by bills bearing interest 
at the rate of 3} per cent.— Kentish 
Gazette. 

The slave-owners of Demerara 
still continue to arraign the conduct 
of those who wish well to humanity 
—documents have been drawn up, 
purporting to be from meetings sanc- 
tioned by the governor Murray him- 
self ! They have also unmasked 
their views still more ; the following 
extract shews what no reasonable 
person could doubt, that promotion 
of the welfare of the slave, physi 
cally or morally, will never take 
place, if they can effectually prevent 
it. The Demerara newspaper says, 
** It is most unfortunate for the cause 
of the planters, that they did not 
speak out in time. They did not 
say, as they ought to have said, to 
the first advocates of missions and 
education, ‘ We shall not tolerate 
your plans till you prove to us that 
they are safe and necessary—we 
shall not suffer you to enlighten our 
slaves, who are by law our property, 
till you can demonstrate, that when 
they are made religious and knowing, 
they will still continue to be our 
slaves. The obvious conclusion is 
this—slavery must exist as it is now, 
or it will not exist at all_—If we ex- 
pect to create a community of read- 


ing, moral, church-going slaves, » 
are woefully sistem, in ie : 
perplexing predicament do the colo. 
nia —. now stand ! Can the 
march of events be possibly arrest. 
ed? Shall they be allowed to shu 
up the chapels and banish the 
= and schoolmasters, and 

eep the slaves in ignorance? This 
would, indeed, be an effectual re 
medy, but there is no hope of its 
being applied! ”’ 

9.—A general rising of the slaves 
at Deemrara, which was to have 
taken place this day, accidentally 
discovered and suppressed. 


FRANCE. 


15.—The ceremony of the last 
supper and washing of feet cele. 
brated at the Tuileries. Monsieur 
represents the king, and the apostles 
personated by children dressed in 
scarlet. 

An extraordinary instance of 
sence of mind occurred a few days 
ago at a village in the department of 
the Gard. A farmer, whilst seeking 
some sheep which were missing, Ws 
suddenly attacked by a wolf, which 
seized his mantle. The farmer im 
mediately twisted it round the an- 
mal’s head and held him to the 

und. Being unable to —_ 
the wolf, and 4 one being near, 
remained in this dangerous situation 
nearly an hour. Finding pe 
gles of the animal become 
less vigorous, he endeavoured ut 
successfully to break his legs. 
length he kneeled upon his throat 
and tied his legs with his handker- 
chief. He next took a large stone 
and beat out the animal's brains. At 
some distance were three children 
keeping sheep, who would infallibly 
have fallen victims to the wolf's 


racity. — Paris er. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


The vil of Gressel, Zell, and 
ahers, overflowed in the night by a 
ast quantity of water. It is disco- 
rered that several springs had issued 
fom the earth, in places where 
there had never been before any ap- 


pearance of water. 


SPAIN. 


The police regulations at Madrid, 
or the celebration of passion-week, 
we rather curious. No carri 
were to appear, under a penalty of 
fifty ducats. No persons of what 
rank soever were to appear in pub- 
lic, giving themselves the discipline 
-that is, scourging themselves on 
the naked backs, or with their hands 
crossed, or in the dress of penitents, 
on Good Friday, under a penalty of 
en years’ imprisonment and five 
hundred ducats, to nobles; and of 
two hundred lashes and ten years on 
board the galleys to the commonalty. 
The prohibition is a strange one ; 
and it is still more extraordinary that 
» heavy a punishment should be 
deemed necessary to enforce it. 

21.—A sum of four thousand dol- 
lars sent from Spain tothe Spanish 
ambassador at Vienna, who was in 
pnson for debt. 

26.—The accounts received from 
Spain give a distressing picture of 
the state of that country. The sol- 
ders of the faith take to robbing the 
churches. 


PORTUGAL. 
Attempt at a revolution in Portu- 
aly the prince and queen. The 
g shut up in his own palace, 
his ministers sent to prison by 
order of Don Miguel and the queen. 


ITALY. 
The pope has made an additional 
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grant of 24,000 dollars annually to 
the congregation de propaganda fide, 
for the special purpose of encourag- 
ing the progress of the catholic re- 
ligion in the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

GERMANY. 


Baden, Hamburgh and some other 
states, have decrees giving a 
thorough tolerance and equality of 
civil rights to all sects of christians 
without any privilege whatever. 


RUSSIA. 


5.--The emperor of Russia de- 
crees that no foreign writer can de- 
dicate a book to him without having 
obtained permission from the Rus- 
sian ambassador, in the country 
where the author resides. This de- 
cree is stated to be caused — in- 
conceivable audacity of an English- 
man, who had dedicated a book to 
his majesty written against his govern- 
ment and the whole Russian nation. 

The new gold mines in Ouval 
Mountain, have yielded more than 
3,0001b. weight of gold. 


TURKEY. 


9.—The Turkish government ad- 
dress a note to lord Strangford, com- 
plaining of English subjects — 
allowed to assist the Greeks, an 
demanding that no future —— 
of ammunition or money be allowed 
to be sent from England to Greece. 

27.—Conference between lord 
Strangford and the Reis Effendi, in 
which the latter promises the eva- 
cuation of Wallachia and Moldavia. 


GREECE. 


19.—Death of lord Byron, at Mis- 
solonghi, after an illness of ten days. 
The Greeks, in consequence, cease 
from their Easter festivities. 

25.—Preparation made at Zante 
for conveying the body of lord By- 


ron to England. 
An 
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An English brig arrives at Zante 
with specie to the value of 200,000 
dollars, for the service of the Greeks 


NORTH AMERICA. 


9,—Imprisonment for debt abo- 
lished in the United States of Ame- 
rica, 

The National calendar, published 
originally at Washington, stated that 
the United States contain nine mil- 
lion, six hundred, fifty-four thousand, 
four hundred and fifteen inhabitants, 
of whom, one million, five hundred 
and forty-three thousand, six hun- 
dred and eighty-eight are slaves. 
Agriculture employs two million, one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
and sixty-five persons, and commerce 
only seventy-two thousand, five hun- 
dred, and fifty-eight ; manufactures 
three hundred and forty-nine thou- 
sand, six hundred and sixty-eight. 
The part relating to emigration 1s 
curious. Inthe year 1821 and 1822 
there arrived in different ships twenty 
thousand, two hundred and one pas- 
sengers, of whom three thousand, 
nine hundred and sixty-nine were 
citizens of the United States. Of the 
other sixteen thousand, two hundred 
and thirty-two emigrant foreigners, 
eight thousand, two hundred and 
eighty-four were English, six hun- 
dredand eighty-five French, four hun- 
dred and eighty-six Germans, four 
hundred Spaniards, one hundred and 
twelve Hollanders. The calendar 
contains a list ofall the patents t- 
ed for 1822: they ot gene i te 
hundred and ninety-four. It has 
also a list of the new works or new 
editions deposited in the secretary of 
state’s office in the same year ¢ 
amount to ninety-five, twenty of 
which are dictionaries, grammars, or 
elementary books; nine, theological 
and moral; fourteen of physical and 
mathematical science ; eight, law ; 


—_ statistics and geography, &¢, 

An aerolite fell at Nobleborough, 
Maine, Aug. 17th, 1823, between 
four and five o'clock P.M. on land 
belonging to John and David Flogy. 
The following account of the pheno. 
mena was received from Mr. A, Dins. 
more, who was at work near the 
place, on which the aerolite struck. 
Mr. Dinsmore’s attention was ex. 
cited by hearing a noise which 
at first resembled the discliaryes of 
platoons of soldiers, but soon became 
more rapid in succession. The air 
was pertectly calm; and the sky was 
clear, with the exception of a small 
whitish cloud, apparently about forty 
feet square, nearly in his zenith, from 
which the noise seemed to proceed. 
After the explosion, this little cloud 
appeared to be in rapid spiral motion 
downwards, and as if about to fall 
on him, and made a noise, like a 
whirlwind among leaves. At this 
moment, the stone fell among some 
sheep, which were thereby much 
frightened, jumped, and ran into the 
woods. ‘This circumstance assisted 
Mr. Dinsmore in finding the spot 
where the stone struck, which was 
about forty paces in the front of the 
place where he was standing. The 
aerolite penetrated the earth about 
six inches, and there meeting 
stone, was broken imto fragments 
When first taken up, which was 
about one hour after its fall, it et 
haled a strong sulphureous odour. 
The whole mass, previous to its frac- 
ture, probably weighed between fout 
and six pounds. Other fragments 
of the same meteoric stone, are § 
to have been found several miles 
distant from Nobleborough.—Phi. 
Journ. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
The pear! fisheries of Columbia 
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have been let to Messrs. Rundell and 
‘doe, of London, on condition of 
icnbien government receiving 
one-fifth part of the produce. By a 
recent decree of that government, 
the duties on imports are to be paid 
within fifteen days after entry. 
10.—A new loan for Colombia, 
w the amount of 7,760,000/. con- 
tracted for by Messrs. Goldsmidt. 


MAY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


3.—The Spanish constitutional 
loans, declared disavowed by Ferdi- 
nand—notices posted to that effect 
in the foreign stock exchange, by 
Messrs Haldimand, the contractors. 

6.—A prospectus put forth of a 
new loan of 3,000,0002 for the 
Brazils, 

7,—The Brazilian deputies decline 
lo enter into negociations respecting 
their loan, in consequence of the 
lowness of the biddings. 

8—The Hecla, captain Parry, 
leaves her moorings in the Thames 
on a voyage of discovery to the Arctic 


ons. 
"The extensive sugar-house of Mr. 
Alderman Lucas, in Osborne-street, 
Whitechapel, destroyed by fire : in- 
sured for 28,2281. 

San Martin, the Peruvian general, 
landed at Southampton. 

11.—Iturbide, the ex-emperor of 
Mexico, sailed from Southampton, 
having left London on the 5th inst. 
under the pretext of going for some 
lime to reside at Bath. He had pre- 
viously fixed six of his children— 
two boys and four girls—at boarding 
schools in different parts of the coun- 
ty. In a letter which he has written 
to his friends, he says that he departs 
or his native country at the request 
of friends in various provinces, and 
for no other purpose than to promote 
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the unanimity and the establishment 
of the government. 

Mr. Blake, the catholic barrister 
and chief remembrancer of the court 
of exchequer in Ireland, has been 
elected a bencher of the honourable 
society of the King’s Inns, Dublin. 
This is the first instance of this pro- 
fessional distinction being conferred 
on a catholic. 

The governor and company of the 
Bank ot Ireland have agreed to lower 
the rate of discount upon bills from 
five to four per cent. 

12.—Rowing Match for 1,000 
aliaenestadie this great match 
against time was started for. Sir 
John Burgoyne betted with some 
aquatic amateurs of the third guards, 
that they could not row from Oxford 
to Whitehall within sixteen hours, 
against wind and tide, m a six-oared 
boat. Sir John Burgoyne believing 
the effort would be attended by ex- 
traordinary difficulty, betted very 
largely with the gentlemen who were 
to row. All the gentlemen compos- 
ing the aquatic clubs had heavy bets 
on the event, and the amount of bett- 
ing is said to have reached 16 or 

17,0001. At one minute to three 
o’clock the start took place from Ox- 
ford, the morning being perfectly 
calm. On arriving at Henley the 
wind freshened, which retarded their 
progress at least an hour; but by 
very great exertion they got throug 
Windsor bridge by half-past twelve, 
and to Staines by ten minutes to two 
o’clock. Here much exhaustion was 
manifested, but not a man gave up 
his oar, and the wherry arrived at 
Teddington by half-past four o'clock, 
where they took st na onanr They 
started again in high spirits, having 
two hours and a quarter to do it; 
when at Putney they had an hour 
to do it. As they came down the 
river, they were accompanied by all 
the 
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cutters, &c.; at fifteen minutes to 
seven they came through Westmin- 
ster-bridge, and were declared to 
have won the wager, having fifteen 
minutes to spare, amid the deafen- 
ing shouts and congratulations of 
their friends. They were much ex- 
hausted. Their names were—Cap- 
tains Douglas, Short, and Stanley, Le 
Blanc, tludson, and Westhenry. Lord 
Newry lost immensely. The rowers 
were put into their carriages, and 
rode home.— Manly sports like these, 
combining at once bodily vigour and 
mental energy, deserve encourage- 
ment and ; they guarantee 
our safety and superiority in case 
of war, and are a noble substitute for 
the effeminate pleasures of the sa- 
loon, or debasing occupations of the 
gaming-table. 

12.—First contested election which 
had taken place at Huntingdon, for 
one hundred years. Mr. Wells, an 
attorney of Huntingdon, and Mr. 
Stuart, an East India proprietor, the 
rival candidates. 

15.—The society for the protec- 
tion of religious liberty held its 13th 
anniversary at the City of London 
Tavern, lord Holland in the chair. 
After the preliminary business had 
been gone through, Mr. Wilks en- 
tered upon the particular instances 
in lcs Ge services of the society 
had been useful, and was followed 
by several enlightened speakers, who 
proposed a series of resolutions, 
which embraced a petition for the re- 
peal of the test and corporation acts 
—a devotedness to religious free- 
dom throughout the world—their de- 
termination (on the ground of the 
church’s wealth) to oppose further 
grants for the erection of new 
churches of the establishment. 

17.— The king and queen of the 
Sandwich Islands and suite arrived 
at Portsmouth in the Eagle, South-sea 


[ May, 


whaler, and immediately set off fo; 
London.—His majesty is of very 


ntlemanly appearance, and 
for the darkness of his wie 


which is of very deep copper colour, 
might pass for an Englishman, 
having in every respect co 
mip costume. The queen is 
a fine full-grown lad » remarkably 
well ie wit : an 
and very agreeable countenance, not 
devoid even of sweetness and sen. 
sibility, with good eyes and teeth, 
and is by no means deficient in 
gracefulness of manner or elegance 
of demeanour. The royal suite are 
eight in number, com of the 
governor, his wife, admiral of the 
fleet, treasurer, secretary, steward, 
and two menial servants. On their 
way to this country they touched at 
Rio Janeiro, and during their stay 
were presented to the emperor of 
Brazil, at a court levee; when the 
emperor was pleased to present the 
king with a most elegant sword; and 
in return the king presented the em- 
peror with a most curious cloak or 
mantle, made of the richest matenals 
of his islands, the outside of which is 
of feathers of rare birds, of the most 
beautiful colours. ; 
18.—An entire windmill, with its 
contents, removed from a spot near 
Chelmsford, where it had stood many 
years, and deposited in_ 
place prepared for its reception. 
19.—Grand rout given ty the 
members of the university club to 
the duke and duchess of Gloucester, 
and above two thousand of the 00 
bility, &c. The company continue 
to arrive ’till three the next mort 
ing. Many ladies, from the crowd- 
ed state of the rooms, and being Ut 
able to procure their carmages, ‘il 
seen reposing on the carpets 
after day-light. 


25.—The proprietor of a 
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potel, in the Adelphi, applies to the 
magistrate at Bow-street, for protec- 
sion against the crowds which sur- 
sounded his house every day, in or- 


der to get a sight of the royal family 
“ Sanvich 


Mr. Harris, together with a female, 
named Jane Stocks, — ascended 
in a balloon from the Eagle Tavern, 
City-road, in co uence of some 
mistake in the opening of the valve 
on descending, is precipitated to the 

near Carshalton, Surrey, and 
iilledon the spot. The female much 
injured. 

26.—The remains of the duchess 
of Devonshire deposited in the fa- 
nily vault at Derby. 

28,—Extension of the rules of 
the Fleet prison. 

Mr. Canning gives a grand enter- 
tainment at Gloucester lodge to the 
king and queen of the Sandwich 
Islands 


31.—Petitions presented against 
the Irish catholic association. 

A fall of 10 per cent. in bank 
sock, in consequence of the reduc- 
4 of the interest on exchequer 
An — was taken on the 15th 
inst. in the suburbs of Winchester, 
on Thomas Forder, the cause of 
whose death was one of the most 
extraordinary cases ever witnessed. 
The deceased was in every respect 
healthy, till within about twenty 
hours of his dissolution, when he 
complained of a soreness on his 
tongue, and said he thought that it 
was swelling, which, in fact, proved 
tobe the case, and it continued to 
tnlarge, until, in spite of every exer- 
ton used by the medical gentlemen 
who attended him, it reached to such 
a enormous size as to cause his 
death by suffocation! Under these 
*xtraordinary circumstances, it be- 
came necessary to have the body 


opened, in order that, by the evi- 
dence of the surgeons, some light 
might be thrown on this novel and 
mysterious case. On dissection, 
however, the body exhibited a 
healthy appearance, nor could the 
slightest cause be discovered of the 
fatal disease. The verdict of the 
jury was, “ Died by the visitation of 
God, in consequence of a sudden 
disease and enlargement of the 
tongue.” 

As some workmen were employed 
in removing a mulberry-tree, near 
Barton-mill, at a short distance from 
one of the entrances of Oakley Park, 
the seat of earl Bathurst, they dis- 
covered some tesselated pavement ; 
and pursuing their search, by the 
direction of his lordship, who im- 
mediately ordered a tent to be erect- 
ed over the spot to protect the pave- 
ment from the effects of the weather, 
it was ascertained that the curious 
remains must have been the floor of 
an apartment. The subject is pre- 
sumed to relate to Orpheus, as the 
centre figure is seen with one hand 
resting on a musical instrument, and 
surrounded, as the classic legends 
describe the great master of song, by 
the quadruped and biped auditors, 
the fierceness of whose savage na- 
tures had been subdued into gentle- 
ness by the magic charm of his 
melody. Amongst other objects are 
distinctly seen, a lion, a panther, a 
peacock, peahen, and various beasts 
and birds, the greatest part of which 
are in excellent preservation, and the 
colours vividly bright. The whole 
of the tessere yet developed occupies 
a space of about twelve feet square, 
one corner of which was accidentally 
mutilated by the workmen before 
the importance of the curiosity was 
disc overed. 

The Irish society is now — 
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Old Blackwell Hall, in Guildhall 
yard, next to the new courts, for 
the transaction of the momentous 
business of the establishment. It is 
well known that the corporation 
of London are trustees for im- 
mense estates in the northern parts of 
Ireland, particularly in the county of 
Londonderry, which estates had been 
forfeited during the great Irish rebel- 
lion by earl O’ Neil, in the times of 
Elizabeth and James I., and in the 
reign of the latter monarch granted 
to the twelve chief_companies of 
London, and several minor com- 
panies associated with them, fora 
valuable consideration. Of late years 
great improvement has been made 
in the condition of the lower orders 
of the Irish population of these es- 
tates, in consequence of the liberality 
of the drapers, fishmongers, and 
other companies. Such part of the 
property forfeited under the circum- 
stances above-mentioned, as con- 
sisted of the city of Londonderry, the 
town of Coleraine, the fishery in the 
river Banna, and of other property, 
which could not be easily and pro- 
perly divisible, is still under the con- 
troul and management of the parent 
society, consisting of members of the 
corporation of London, who act for 
the benefit of the whole. The busi- 
ness in London has hitherto been 
conducted in one or two of the 
chambers of Guildhall; but a vast 
number of the most venerable records 
having been considerably damaged 
by a fire which happened in that 
place in the year 1789, great 
pains have been taken of late years 
to arrange and make them available. 
This object having been effected, 
a suitable place was fixed upon in 
Guildhall yard for the reception and 
preservation of the records. 

‘It had long been the opinion of 
scientific men, that abundance of coal 
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might be found in almost every direc. 
tion in the vicinity of Carlisle, with. 
out penetrating to any great depth ; 
and in sinking a well recently near 
the new buildings in the horseemar. 
ket, a quantity of coal sil? has been 
found, which is considered a certain 
indication that coal is at no great 
distance. 

In litthe more than a century, the 
population of Liverpool has increas. 
ed from Jess than five thousand tp 
one hundred and thirty thousand, In 
the time of queen Elizabeth, her 
coasting and Irish trade (the only 
trade she had) was carried on ip 
half-a-dozen barques. At this day, 
the vessels belonging to and visiting 
her port exceed nine thousand five 
hundred. In a word, her foreign 
trade exceeds, by many times over 
and over again, the entire trade of 
England, when Bristol received her 

nt to become a county, by reason 
of her trade, in the timeof Edward IIL. 

A tremendous explosion of rockets, 
shells, &c. took place from the fac- 
tory of sir W. Congreve, at West 
Ham, Essex. The shock lasted three 
minutes. Two men who were a 
work were horribly scorched, and 
the ruins of the building fell upon 
them. The roofs of the adjomig 
buildings were shaken off, and the 
shock was so violent, that the work- 
men (of whom there were fifteen) a 
first imagined it to proceed from the 
powder and rocket magizines ; they 
were obliged to remain under the 
sheds while the rockets were bur- 
ing in the air, as the utmost danger 
was apprehended from the falling 
shells, &c. One who was outside 
the buildings, was struck on the arms 
and body by a rocket, and was very 
severely injured. Two others were 
much meen 

The iron-works of Scotland fully 
participate in the general beisknass 
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The great Carron iron works, 
fom the extensive home demand 
and large foreign orders, have found 
necessary to erect new furnaces, 
and are at present more busy, and 
employ more men, than at any time 
nce the conclusiop of the war. The 

hbouring iron-work at Graham- 
done, though not long established, 
is scarcely able to execute the orders 
which are accumulating upon them for 
the supply ofthe home market. The 

etors and workmen are con- 
quently in the highest spirits, and 
the shore of the Carron exhibits a 
ifying scene of industry, comfort, 
and prosperity. ‘The villages around 
are rapidly increasing, and many 
vew buildings are erecting. The 
gumerous coal-works in the vale of 
Carron are all busily employed. 

A discovery was lately made of a 
Roman brick and tile kiln, upon the 
estate of B. H. Allen, esq. at Slack, 
in the parish of Huddersfield, twenty 
inches from the surface of remains of 
Roman antiquity. . The tiles are per- 
fect, together with many of the tubes 
or pipes for conducting (as is sup- 
wns the heat from the fire to the 
kiln, where the bricks, tiles,» &c. 
were burnt. The tiles are twelve 
inches long by five, and some by six 
inches broad and one thick, and 
chequered ; and the tubes are about 
twelve inches long, and are at the 
end six inches three-eighths by five, 
and are chequered on two sides, 
The most material thing found is a 

ece of brick or tile impressed © 
111 BRE, the C and part of the 
0 being eflaced—thus proving that 
the fourth cohort of the Roman le- 
gion was stationed at Slack. Camden 
Sates, that at Grimescar, near Hud- 

tsheld, bricks have been dug up 
this inseription —- COH III 


London Mechanics’ Institution— 
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A very numerous meeting of the 
members of this society to hear the 
first of a course of lectures to be given 
on chemistry. The lecturer is Mr. 
R. Phillips, and he never had a more 
delighted or more attentive audience. 
Not a murmur was heard through 
the whole lecture ; and loud clapping 
of hands at the conclusion of various 
interesting experiments, and at the 
termination of the discourse, must 
have convinced him that his hearers 
understood and appreciated his in- 
struction. The sight of eight or 
nine hundred artificers thus collect- 
ing, after their daily toils are over, 
to listen to the voice of science, is 
something new in this metropolis, 
and marks an era in the history of its 
population that future historians will 
dwell on with pride. 

Staffordshire. — The additional 
tunnel through Hardcastle Hill is cal- 
culated to occupy the labour of five 
years, and to cost one guinea per inch, 
which will make 103,680 guineas. 

A committee for improving the 
police of the city of London has been 
sitting for some weeks, and the sys- 
tem is about to be completely remo- 
delled. By the returns made to the 
committee, it appears that the num- 
ber of persons apprehended by the 
officers of the city police establish- 
ment, exceed the number taken into 
custody by the whole of the ward 
officers and constables of the city. 
Regulations have been proposed by 
Mr. alderman Wood, which the com- 
mittee have resolved to adopt imme- 
diately. The inefficient officers will 
be discharged, and the most active 
will be placed under the new r 
lations. It has been determined, 
notwithstanding the objections ad- 
vanced against it, that the city po- 
lice sha wear blue coats and trow- 
sers, and yellow waistcoats, with 
buttons having the city arms thereon. 
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Each member of this “ police corps’ 
will have a station assigned to him, 
where he will have to patrol; and 
the chief ground for this measure is, 
that it will prevent the commission of 
crime: the thief having the officer in 
sight, and knowing him, it is thought, 
will be deterred from violating the 
law. The city will be divided into 
six districts, in which police stations 
will be appointed. The first at the 
mansion house, the second at Lon- 
don bridge, the third at Aldgate, 
the fourth in Fleet-street, the fifth in 
Bishopsgate-street, and the sixth at 
the top of Skinner-street. The pa- 
trol at each station will have to give 
a report of the occurrences in their 
district every hour, written in a book 
and signed ; which book will be in 
the care of a superior officer, whose 
duty it will be to see that the reports 
are regularly entered and signed, 
and that the patrol do their duty ac- 
cording to the regulations. It is be- 
lieved that this new system will not 
only cause the detection of offenders, 
but will be the means of prevent- 
ing street robberies, burglaries, &c., 
which have latterly been so common 
in the city. 


FRANCE. 


The sudden and _ unexpected 
downfall of Chateaubriand was an- 
nounced in Paris in a most unex- 
pected manner. He had, with his 
wonted inconsistency, covertly o 
ed his colleagues in oflies one sab. 
ject of law for reducing the interest 
of the national debt. _bonthver by 
the ultras, the clergy, and the Rus- 
sian interest, he went too far, and 
fell. The first clause of that law 
being negatived in the chamber of 
peers by a majority of one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and five, 
it was expected M. de Villele must 
resign. is minister, however, is 


more firmly seated in off 
ever; and the British slop nan 
to have established itself’ on the 
downfall of the Russian with Cha. 
teaubriand. 

The Spanish government had 
plied to France for five ships of war, 
to be employed against South Ame. 
rica, which were refused, and infor. 
mation of the request transmitted to 
the British cabinet; France as well 
as England, it is now stated, being 
inclined to leave the question entirely 
to Spain herself and her own re. 
sources. The chamber of deputies 
have adopted a law for augmenting 
the military and maritime force by 
sixty thousand men annually, — 

It appears that the French clergy 
have not been idle in labouring for 
the good things of this life since the 
return of the desiré to the throne. 
From 1802 to 1823 inclusive, they 
have managed to receive in the way 
of legacy for*themselves or their es- 
tablishments, 15,300,714f. Of this 
sum only 2,900,749f. were received 
from 1802 to 1815, or during thir- 
teen years. But since that period 
they have keted in nine year 
12,399, 965f. ; a proof of the increase 
of true virtue and religion under the 
Bourbons! The legacies to much 
better purposes, namely, to the poor 
and to the hospitals, from 1814 to 
1823, alone are to the honour of the 
French people, much more consider- 
able, amounting to 27,535,256f, 

5.—The project of the French go- 
vernment for the reduction of the 
interest of the French national debt, 
adopted by the chamber of deputies 
after much violent discussion. 

The death of Lord Byron has 
produced a sentiment of deep sorrow 
and regret in Paris. Men of gents 
are brethren, in whatever country 
born, or in whatever circle they may 


be destined to move ; and the most 
distingu! 
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sti poets are about to pay 
sheir tribute to the memory of a tel- 
ow bard. M. Casimir Delavigne 
igs announced un Lythyrambe on 
this event; and the author of the 
Hellenides (poems in honour of the 
ed Greeks) has already 
thrown some flowers on the grave of 
the noble poet, who consecrated his 
fortune and his talents to the tri- 
umph of their cause. ‘The verses of 
M. Roch, abound in fine and 
dic thoughts. He thus descri 
the genius of lord Byron : 
Quels accens !—Ecoutez—sa_pensée 

a des ailes ; 
fl couvre d’un regard |’immensité 

des mers, 

Bt semblable aux esprits des plaines 
ternelles, 

ll vole—sans daigner mesurer ]"uni- 
vers. 

An old Greek addresses to the 
daughter of the English poet the fol- 
lowing invocation. 

Reste d'un sang si precieux, 

0 toi sa jeune et tendre fille, 

Viens t'elever sous le plus beau des 
cleux, 

Adopte nous pour ta famille, 

Oui, jeune enfant, accomplis nos 
desirs, 

Que la mer et les vents soient pour 
tol sans orages, 

Et que le walle: des zephyrs 

Te pousse mollement jusque sur nos 
rivages, 

Des traits que nous pleurons viens 
tendre 4 notre amour 

L'image toujours chere ; 

Viens, nous t'attendrons chaque 
jour— 

Nous gardons le coeur de ton pére. 


SPAIN. 


Intelligence has at length arrived 
of the long-expected amnesty of the 


clement Ferdinand to his subjects. 
The following are the sweeping ex- 
ceptions in this act of grace : 

I. The chiefs of the insurrection 
of the isle of Leon. 

Il. The members of the cortes 
who proclaimed the deposition of 
the king at Seville. 

If. "The chiefs of the military in- 

surrections in the different parts of 
Spain, at Madrid, and other cities. 
_ IV. The assassins of Venuesa, the 
Judges of Elio, and the authors of 
the mass:cres in the prisons of Gre- 
nada, 

12.—Execution of Thomas Fran- 
co, at Madrid, for having used the 
expression, ** My sabre is tarnished ; 
I wish I could brighten it in the 
blood of the king.”’ 

22.—Disturbances in Madrid from 
the scarcity of bread. 


ITALY. 


Count Strassoldo, president of the 
Milan government, has given notice, 
that by a decree of the aulic cham- 
ber, the subjects of the Austrian go- 
vernment are forbidden to print their 
own works, or any others in yy 
countries, without permission of the 
censor. 

27. The independence of Colom- 
bia acknowledged by the pope. 


PORTUGAL. 


1.—The king of Portugal escapes 
on board the Windsor Castle. 

14.—The king of Portugal leaves 
the Windsor Castle, and returns to 
his palace at Lisbon. The prince 
exiled. 


GREECE. 


Six schools for instruction on the 
Lancasterian principle have been es- 
tablished at Tripolitza, Mistra, Cari- 

tone, 
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tone, Gastouni, Calamata, and Pho- 
nari, and it is hoped that ’ere long 
there will be no man in Greece an 
analpharitos or illiterate. At Mis- 
solonghi, colonel Stanhope has es- 
tablished a military hospital, and 
prince Mavrocordato a Lancasterian 
school. The regeneration of Greece 
will be thus aided by popular in- 
struction, and the heroism of its ar- 
mies, the wisdom of its counsels, 
education, and the resort of fo- 
reigners to its aid, will, it is hoped, 
guarantee the success of the most 
sacred of causes. The new poem of 
lord Byron, ‘‘ the triumph of Hellas,”’ 
has been translated into Greek. 

A French general has been named 
director of the saltpetre and powder 
manufactory of the Greeks, at Tn- 
_ and on the banks of the 

urotas. 

14.—A solemn mass celebrated 
at Missolonghi by the Greeks in ho- 
nour of lord Byron. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


9,—Entertainment given by the 
vice-president at Bogota to the Bri- 
tish consuls. 


HAYTI. 
8.—Commissioners leave Hayti, 
for the purpose of obtaining from 
France the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of their country. 


AFRICA, 


& —The Ashantees advance upon 
Cape Coast Castle. 


JUNE. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
8.—Wm. Campion found guilty 
of publishing Paine’s «* Age of Rea- 


son,’’ and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. 


Thomas Jefferies, sentenced to 


| June, 


eighteen months impriso 
ane: the same a “ 

ohn Christopher, who had plead. 
ed guilty of publishing rt 
book, sentenced to two months’ im. 
prisonment. These men were ll 
Carlile’s shopmen. 

Another grand battle between 
Spring and Langan, for the cham. 
ionship and one thousand guineas, 

ngan again defeated. 

A fire in the “blue room’ of 
Carlton palace, at the moment of 
the king's arrival from Windsor, 
destroys much furniture and some 
valuable pictures by sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 

9.—The new process of paving, 
in which the stones are inverted 
upon a solid bed, and united by an 
insoluble cement, is now going on 
in Harcourt-street, Marylebone— 
The object of this plan, for which a 
patent has been granted, is to obtain 
a durable pavement, at once free 
from dirt, wet, and inequalities of 
surface. 

The dwelling-house of earl Cow- 
per’s steward, at Colegreen, Her- 
fordshire, broke open and robbed of 
1800/. in cash and bills, the amount 
of rents just before received. 

The Manchester and Salford yeo- 
manry cavalry, which attained such 
an unfortunate notoriety by their 
exploits on the] 6th August, 1819, 
have sent in their resignation, 
the corps is disbanded. 

Inland Navigation.—A_ meeting 
held at the London Tavern, to con 
sider a plan for making a ship ¢ 
nal between the Bristol and the Bn- 
tish channels, in order to avoid the 
dangerous navigation round the 
Land’s End, especially in winter. 
Sir T. Lethbridge, M. P. was in the 
chair. ‘The expense of this gigat- 
tic undertaking was estimated by 
Mr. Rennie at from one million 
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one million three hundred thousand 
pounds: Above one million of ton- 
nage passed the Land's End last 
vear, besides half a million of tons 
of coals. ‘This, on a line of canal 
thirty-six miles, at Td. a mile, would 

duce 136,000 The chairman 
sid, the annual loss of lives, in go- 
ing round the Land's End, was es- 
timated at two hundred. 

Richard Hassel, another of Car- 
lile’s shopmen, found guilty of pub- 
lishing ** Paine’s Age of Reason,”’ 
and sentenced to two years’ impri- 
sonmett. 

Atremendous explosion of rock- 
ets, shells, &c. took place from the 
factory of sir Wailham Congreve, at 
West Ham, Essex. The shock 
lasted three minutes. Two men, 
who were at work, were horribly 
scorched, and the ruins of the build- 
ing fell upon them. The roofs of 
the adjoming buildings were shaken 
of, and the shock was so violent, 
that the workmen at first imagined 
itto proceed from the powder and 
rocket magazines ; they were obliged 
toremain under the sheds while the 
rockets were burning in the air, as 
the utmost danger was apprehended 
from the falling shells. One, who 
was outside the buildings, was struck 
onthe arms and body by a rocket, 
and was very severely injured. Two 
others were much burnt. The ex- 
plosion was occasioned by a spark 
truck off in nailing up a case in the 
fnishing-room. ‘Two of the suf- 
ferers were conveyed to the London 
hospital, where they shortly after 
expired, 

12.—William Cochrane, another 
of Carlile’s shopmen found guilty 
of publishing the 2lst number of 
the « Republican,” in which the 
truth of the bible was denied. Sen- 
tenced to six months imprisonment. 

> recorder is reported to have said, 

1824.] 
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that the defendant's punis! ment was 
milder in consideration of his having 
employed counsel. ’ 

William Haley, another of Car- 
hle’s shopmen, found guilty of pub- 
lishing the same work. Sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment. He 
employed no counsel. 

Colonel Strutt thrown from his 
horse i the park. Princess Au- 
gusta, who had observed the aoci- 
dent, immediately lends the colonel 
the use of her carriage and walks 
home on foot. 

14.—Surrey Sessions. —Captain 
O*Callaghan was convicted of an 
assault on the rev. Mr. Saurin, son 
of the bishop of Dromore, in resent- 
ment of an aflront put on some la- 
dies under the captain's protection. 
The jury found the fact; but, under 
the circumstances, recoramended the 
captain to the mercy of the court; 
which, however, sentenced him to a 
fine of 20/. anda month’s imprison- 
ment in the house of correction at 
Brixton, subject to the regulations 
of the prison. This case excited 
considerable interest, from the ri- 
gour with which the sentence was 
executed, and much discussion arose 
on the mode of managing the Sur- 
rey gaol, and the general conduct of 
the magistracy. 

15.—The king 
Heath races. 

17.—A numerous meeting of dis- 
tinguished and respectable charac- 
ters took place at Freemason’s Ta- 
vern, the earl of Liverpool in the 
chair, when it was resolved unani- 
mously to erect a monument, as a 
tribute of national gratitude, to the 
late eminent James Watt. At the 
conclusion, the earl of Liverpool 
said, that they had now only to com- 
mence the subscription, and begged 
that they would accept 500/. from 
his majesty, and 100/. from himself, 
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The monument is to be erected ei- 
ther in St. Paul’s, or in Westminster 
abbey. 

The judges of the court of com- 
mon pleas have extended the rules 
of the Fleet prison to the following 
limits, viz. from the gate of the pri- 
son to Chadd place, tachillite 
both sides of the way, (excepting 
Fleet-market,) and to St. Paul’s, to 
Salisbury-court and Shoe-lane, in- 
cluding the two churches of Saint 
Bride’s and Ludgate ; but excepting 
Ave Maria-lane, and Blackfriars 
gateway. 

19.—John Hunt fined 100/. and 
to give securities for his good beha- 
viour, for having published in “ the 
Liberal,’’ a poem reflecting on Geo. 
III. 

23.—The chesnut charger rode 
by the Duke of Wellington at Wa- 
terloo, drawing a taxed eart, in 
which were six people, to a prize 
fight. 

The commissioners for inquiring 
into charities have only as yet fi- 
nished their mvestigations m six 
counties and the city of Bristol, and 
have partially investigated the cha- 
rities in twenty-one other counties, 

and in the city of London, The 
mcome of the charities which they 
have already investigated is322,709/. 
When it is considered how incom- 
plete their investigations as yet are 
—how limited the range of their in- 
quiries must be, under the act of 
parliament, and how much the lands 
which form two-thirds of the pro- 
perty of these charities are underlet, 
the ideas which had been previously 
formed of the extent of the charitable 
foundations of England can scarcely 
have been exaggerated 
A company for washing by steam 
has been set on fvot, an very 
extensive establishment formed, at 

Phipps-bridge, near Merton, Surrey. 
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The works at Phipps-bridge are not 
yet finished, and of course the 
pany have not fully established the 
practicability of the process. 
Gloucestershire-—A_ basin, com. 
posed of a mixture of gold and 
copper, has been found at Haw 
snge> measuring ten inches and q 
half across at the top, two inches in 
depth, and weighing 24 ounces, At 
the bottom, within a circle, is a 
representation of Cadmus, in a sitting 
posture, with a book before him, and 
a pen in his hand. The following is 
the inscription: “ CADMVS. GRE- 
CORVM. SCRVTATOR . GRAMMATA, 
PRIMUM.” ‘The remaining part of 
the basin is divided into six com- 
partments, in which are represented 
the following subjects: 1. The 
birth of Hercules. Inscription: 
‘‘ MAXIMVS . ALCMENA . LICET, 
INDIGNANTE. NOVERCA,”’—2. Her- 
cules lying im a cradle, in the act 
of grasping a serpent. Inscription: 
‘“*EDITVS . ALCIDES . INMISSOS. 
STRANGVLAT . ANGVES.”—3. Her- 
cules subduing the Lernean Hydra. 
Inscription: ‘* ALCIDES . VIGILEM. 
SOPIVIT . CLAVE . DRACONEM.''— 
4. Hercules attacking the monster 
Geryon. Inscription; ‘ GEREO- 
NVS . POMPAI . RAPIT . ET . COM- 
BVSSERAT . 1DRAM.”’—9). Hercules 
fighting with Cacus. Inscription: 
‘* CACVS . CESSIT . EI . SVCCVM~ 
BIT . IANITOR . ORCI.” —6, Hercu- 
les sitting on a buming pile, su- 
rounded with flames. Inscription: 
“ INCENDEBAT . EVM. MERETRIX. 
DEIDANIRA . VIVVM.” 

A valuable vein of clay has been 
recently discovered in the mountains 
of North Wales, which has been 
introduced into our potteries with 
great success, producing all ye 
article (appropriately termed ceMfic 
china) combining the durability: 


other advantages of iron-stone —_ 
: with 
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with the beautiful surface of the finest 
French porcelain. 

The activity of trade at Nottingham 
at this time surpasses all precedent. 
The demand for net lace, principally 
by French purchasers, who come 
over for the purpose of stocking 
themselves with it, is beyond all 
calculation. In France the net is 
ingeniously worked (filled up) with 
silk or cotton patterns, and thus its 
value is greatly enhanced: it is then 
for the most part sent back to Eng- 
land, as French lace, and fetches a 
very high price.—-The requisition for 
smiths in Nottingham, to make the 
necessary frames, is very great, and 
the population of the town is surpri- 
singly increasing. Within a short 
time past a company of a few indi- 
viduals purchased sixteen acres of 
land in a parish two miles and a half 
from Nottingham, at the price of 
16,000/.; and the present seller, a 
few years ago, made the same pur- 
chase for as many hundred pounds. 
The purpose of the company Is to 
build on the ground small tenements 
for manufacturers—it is said that 
three thousand such houses will be 
erected as soon as possible. 

The slave-owners of Demerara 
still pursue Mr. Austin, the chaplain 
of the garrison, with bitter malignity, 
im consequence of his manly and 
honest expressions of his sentiments 
respecting Mr. Smith, the late object 
of their persecution. ‘They have 
presented a petition to general D’ 
Urban, the new governor, to suspend 
this upright clergyman from his func- 
tions ; with which the governor has 
for some reason, we hope a good one, 
deemed it necessary to comply. <A 
drunken slave-owner, named Beck, 
having shot one of his negroes, was 
lately hanged at George Town, 

Despatches from Calcutta have 
@nved to the 23d February, from 
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which it appears that hostilities be- 
tween the British troops and the 
Burmese have actually commenced. 
In consequence of intelligence re- 
ceived on the evening of 17th Jan., 
a body of tour thousand Burmese and 
Assamese had crossed into the plains 
at the foot of Berteaker Pass, and 
were stockading themselves at the 
village of Bickrampore; and also a 
force to the eastward had defeated 
Raja Gumbheer Sing’s troops ; and 
a third division were crossing the 
Mootagool Pas into Jyntra to the 
west. Major Newton, commanding 
the detachment of native infantry in 
that quarter, was despatched against 
them, and they were defeated and 
dispersed. Gumbheer Sing, against 
whom the Burmese had taken the 
field, had made over his claims on 
the Raja of Chuchar to the British 
government, and sought protection 
in our camp. 


FRANCE. 


4. The chamber of peers at Paris 
reject the project, which had passed 
the lower em for reducing the 5 
per cent. annuities to 4 per cent. 

French Chamber.—The bill for 
extending the duration of the cham- 
ber of deputies to seven years, in- 
stead of five, and renewing it inte- 
grally, instead of by fifths, has passed 
that chamber by a majority of 292 
to 87 votes. As the peers have 
already given it their assent, it now 
only awaits the royal sanction to 
become a law. 

On the 19th the king was taken 


suddenly ill. 
ITALY. 


The pope in his zeal, like his pre- 
decessors, for the suppression of 
intellect and knowledge, has anathe- 
matized bible societies. IJhs holi- 
ness observes that several of his pre- 

decessors 

















decessors have exerted themselves to 
avert this scourge, and he himself, 
following their example, exhorts his 
venerable brethren carefully to keep 
their flocks from these mortal pas- 
tures, to make them follow exactly 
the regulations of the index, and to 
rsuade them that the translation of 
the bible into the vulgar tongue does 
more harm than good. ‘This old 
dotard is an ecclesiastic admirably 
adapted to the taste of the slave- 
owners of Demerara or Barbadoes ! 


GERMANY. 


Halle.x—Two hundred and _ fifty 
students have lately been expelled 
the. university of Halle, in Prussia, 
(being more than one half of the 
whole number,) and some have in 
vain applied to be received at Got- 
tingen and at Leipzic (kingdom of 
Saxony). Two gentlemen of the 
duchy of Oldenburg, who left the 
university about twelve months ago, 
are accused of having belonged to 
secret societies : they were put under 
arrest in their houses, their papers 
sealed, and were exainined by a 
member of the council of govern- 
ment, sent expressly to their place of 
residence. ‘They had afterwards to 
give bail to a considerable amount, 
and are incapable of holding any 
employment until they are perfectly 
cleared. One of the above gentle- 
men held a situation, from which he 
was instantly suspended.—Halle is 
the university from which Bonaparte 
after the battle of Jena, sent away all 
thestudents within twenty-four hours’ 
notice, on account of their known 
patriotism and attachment to the 
Prussian monarchy, 


PORTUGAL. 


_%—The king of Portugal pub- 
lishes a decree, in which he takes 
away all power from the commis- 
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sioners who had been appointed to 
frame a constitution, and convokes 
the ancient cortes of the kingdom, 


GREECE, 

The Greck senate issue a declara- 
tion empowering the Greek captains 
to capture all foreign vessels which 
shall be carrying succours to the 


Turks. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 

A copy of the speech addressed 
by colonel Hamilton, the English 
commissioner, to the vice-president 
of the republic of Colombia, has 
been received. ‘The following ex- 
tract is interesting: ** It is said, sit, 
that France wishes to assist Spain to 
re-conquer these countries ; let not 
the people of Colombia entertain any 
apprehension of such an invaston, for 
in Great Britain it will find a firm 
and constant friend. I have the ho- 
nour to present 2 snufi-box to your 
excellency, on the part of his Britan- 
nic majesty, in testimony of his 
esteem.” 

25.—The Spanish royalists take 
possession of Lima. 


JIU LY. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—Mr. Rossiter, accompanied by 
Mr. St. Albin, ascends in a balloon 
for the benefit of the widow and 
child of the late Mr. Harris. They 
descended safe at Havering park, 
Romford. 

New Scotch church.—The founda- 
tion stone of this edifice, intended 
to be erected in Regent-square, nor 
of the foundling hospital, was laid 
by the earl of Breadalbane, who acted 
as proxy for his royal highness the 
duke of Clarence. 


The remains of lord Byron = 
site 
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sited in the house of sir EK. Knatch- 


; letter of Columbus to the king 
of Spain on the discovery of Ame- 
rica sold for thirty-four guineas. 

The bank directors, at a late meet- 
ing, came to the resoluuon of lend- 
ing money at the rate of four per 
cent. on government securities or on 
bank stock, of which notice was im- 
mediately given in the usual manner 
at the stock exchange. ‘The ad- 
vances On government securities 
will be to the amount of three- 
fourths of the market value, and for 
a period of not less than one month, 
nor more than six months. The 
lowest sum to be so advanced will 
be 5000/.; but no limit is at present 
named of the extent to which ad- 
vances of this nature are to be made, 
that being a point reserved for the 
after-determination of the bank di- 
rectors. Some additional advantages 
are conceded to the holders of the 
bank stock over the holders of go- 
vernment securities, by fixing the 
minimum lower, and by allowing 
them to receive their advances, and 
tomake the repayments in whatever 
proportion or at any time they may 
think proper. 

1).—Lord Byron. —The body of 
lord Byron, brought to England by 
the Florida, lay in state. ‘The coitin 
was covered with rich crimson Genoa 
velvet, and at the head and tail were 
coronets entwined in a wreath com- 
posed of brass furniture. On the 
inscription plate was  engraven, 
“George Gordon Noel Byron, lord 
Byron, of Rochdale, born in London, 
Jan. 22, 1788. Died at Missolonghi, 
in western Greece, April 19, 1824.”’ 
On the case or urn, which corres- 
ponded with the coftin,was inscribed, 
“Within this urn are deposited the 

» brains, &c. of the deceased 


lord Byron.” At nine o'clock on 
the 12th the funeral procession mov- 
ed from No. 20, Great George-street, 
in the following order :—Mr. Wood- 
enson, the undertaker, on horseback. 
Two mutes, with batons. 
» Plume of sable 

A page. feathers. A page. 
Six cloakmen on horseback. Two 
mutes attired in black silk surplices 
and bearing batons. A black charger, 
stately caparisoned, bearing his lord- 

ship's coronet on a velvet cushion. 
The hearse, containing 
the body, drawn by six 
horses, the hammer cloths 
richly ornamented with 
the ensigns armorial, and 
either side of the carriage 
decorated in the same man- 

ner. 

In the first mourning coach were 
colonel Leigh, chief-mourner ; cap- 
tain R. Byron, R. N. ; Mr. Hobhouse, 
and Mr. Hanson. In the second 
were Mr. D. Kinnaird, Mr. Ellice, 
Mr. Bruce, and sir F. Burdett. In 
the third were Mr. T. Moore, Mr. 
T. Campbell, Mr. Rogers, Colonel 
Stanhope, and the Greek deputy 
Orlando. Captain R. Byron's car- 
riage, behind which were three ser- 
vants, contained doctor Francesco 
Bruno. A. Bega, Z. Cegris, B. 
Luigi, George Babba Faleier, and 
W. Fletcher, the household of the 
deceased lord. Then followed the 
carriages of the nobility and gentry, 
among which were the following : 
His royal highness the duke of Sus- 
sex, duke of Bedford, marquis of 
Landsdown, earl of ‘Tavistock, earl 
of Jersey, earl Grey, earl Cowper, 
earl of Tankerville, earl of Carlisle, 
lord Holland, lord Alvanley, lord 
Melbourn, the honourable D. Kin- 
naird, sir B. Hobhouse, Mr. W. 
Horton, Mr. Farquharson. The two 
Greek 
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Greek deputies. ‘The honourable 
Agar Elhs. Sir C. Morgan. Mr. 
Hume, M. P. The procession moved 
along Parliament-street, Haymarket, 
Coventry-street, Princes-street, Ox- 
ford-street, ‘Tottenham-court-road, 
into Hampstead-road, where it halted 
a few moments. All the outward 
furniture was detached from the 
hearse, &c. and deposited in St. 
James’s chapel, the carnages re- 
turned to town, and the procession 

roceeded on at a quicker pace to 
its destination at Hucknell Torkard, 
near Newstead Abbey, Nottingham- 
shire. 

12.—Advice received of the wreck 
of the brig Jessie, near the island of 
St. Paul’s, a barren rock about half 
a mile in circumference, two hun- 
dred miles from Cape Breton. The 
crew and passengers, twenty-two in 
number, were all found dead beneath 
a weather-beaten temporary hut, 
owing to their dreadful sufferings 
from cold and the want of fuel. 
They had sailed from the Three Ri- 
vers in Prince Edward's Island on the 
22nd of December, a period of the 
year later than usual for an European 
voyage. 

Letters received from Bencoolen, 
announcing the destructign of the 
loss of the Fame Indiaman by fire, 
in which Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
late ong had embarked with 
his family and suite, on his re- 
turn to Europe. On Monday even- 
ing, the 2nd of February, a light was 
seen in the direction in which the 
Fame had sailed, and the next morn- 
ing a ship went out, picked up two 
boats, containing sir Stamford Raffles 
and all the rest of the people. It 


appears that about seven o'clock the . 


steward went into the store-room and 
broached a cask of brandy: in a few 
minutes the ship was in a blaze, and 
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as they had powder and saltpetre on 
board, the boats were cut away, and 
ali hands left the ship. Lady Rafiles 
had not time to put on a pair of 
stockings. Most of the people were 
without hats; they had not time to 
get a drop of water or any thing to 
eat. Sir Stamford had a great Va- 
riety of maps, drawings, and every 
sort of natural curiosity for the lite. 
rary world, and intended to print a 
history of Sumatra. 

14.---The metropolis visited by 
one of the most tremendous storms 
of thunder and lightning ever wit- 
nessed. By the mails next morning, 
it appeared that this had been one of 
the most awful storms ever remem- 
bered. It commenced at Portsmouth 
and at Hastings at half-past seven in 
the evening, and continued with little 
intermission all night, accompanied 
with heavy rain. This storm was 
not confined to England alone. In 
the channel, and on the coast of 
France, the disturbed element raged 
with terrific grandeur. Much agita- 
tion was felt on board the vessels 
coming up the channel, from which 
signal guns were continually fired for 
pilots, the weather changing succes- 
sively to the very opposite extreme. 

The arrival of the king and queen 
of the Sandwich islands in the me- 
tropolis, was an event which inter- 
ested the public curiosity in no small 
degree during the month of June and 
part of July. ‘They made their long 
voyage partly for the political object 
of obtaining the protection of Eng- 
land against the encroachments 0! 
Russia in the South Seas. At all 
the public places which they visited, 
they were numerously followed ; but 
at length the queen Tamehamal 
caught the measles, of which she 
died on the 8th of July, at the Cale- 
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followed by the death of her consort, 
on the 14th, of an abscess formed 


his lungs. The bodies of both 
have been sent to Owyhee to be in- 
terred. 


An action was tried to-day against 
the Times newspaper for reflections 
upon the mendicity society and their 
secretary. Mr. Scarlett contended 
that it was the duty of a free ame to 
denounce the proceedings of public 
bodies when they deserved censure. 
The jury, having heard the arguments 
of the learned counsel, retired at 
three o’clock p. m. At half-past 
seven in the evening they began to 
complain for want of refreshment. 
Ata quarter before twelve the whole 
of them appeared in a state of ex- 
haustion. One of them had been 
indulged with a glass of water, and 
requested another. A second sent 
in a note, desiring a pack of cards 
and a cribbage-board to amuse them- 
selves till they could agree. A third 
wished to send a message to his wife, 
to inform her that he was not likely 
to be at home before morning. At 
half-past three, the major part of them 
were asleep; and at seven o'clock, 
after.a violent knocking at the door, 
one of them attempted to rush out, 
exclaiming, ‘* I must be out, I must 
be out, they are driving me to mad- 
ness ;"’ he was put back. Atlength, 
after having been confined, including 
the time of the trial, twenty-five 
hours, being informed what damages 
would carry costs, they returned a 
_ for the plaintit! — damages 

&. 


_The new and improved scale for 
Victualling the navy, guaranteed by 
his majesty’s order, in addition to 
the usual allowance of meat, vege- 
tables, &c. includes a daily propor- 
hon of wine, beer, cocoa, coffee, and 
tea, for the use of the crews ; abo- 
lishing what were called banyan days : 


and, asa further compensation for 
the diminution of the usual quantum 
of spirits, adds two shillings a month 
to the pay of the petty officers, sea- 
men, and boys. 

17.—Colonel Trench proposes a 
plan for forming a terrace on the 
north side of the river from London 
to Westminster-bridge, 

19,—William Ramsden Robinson 
tried on several indictments for theft, 
and positively sworn to by several, 
although it appeared from an alibi, 
and other circumstances, that he 
could not be the person who had 
committed the robberies. 

A monument to the memory of 
John Kemble is to be erected by 
Flaxman, in Westminster Abbey ; 
and to consist of a whole-length 
statue of the great tragedian in the 
character of Cato. The design is 
simple. 

The desire of the inhabitants of 
India to effect an intercourse with 
this country in a space of time com- 
paratively short, has occupied much 
of the public attention. A meeting 
has been held in Calcutta to consider 
proposals for establishing steam pack- 
ets with England. Ten thousand 
pounds, or a lac of rupees, had been 
subscribed for the first adventurer 
who shall succeed in making the 
voyage to and from India ina vessel 
of not less than two hundred tons, 
and half the sum for half the voyage. 

A literary society has been found- 
ed at Calcutta, by native Indians of 
distinction, the object of which 1s so 
truly praiseworthy. It is intended 
to enter into discussions on all sub- 
jects connected with the progress of 
civilization and literature. Works 
of learning and general utility are 
be published in English ; and little 
manuals of morals and science, tend- 
ing to impugn certain inveterate 
customs, and to Jay down rules of 

reformation 
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reformation conducive to the well- 
being of individuals in Bengal. To 
promote these ends, mechanical and 
mathematical instruments, together 
with a chemical apparatus, are to be 

rocured. A house is to be erected 
for the purpose of holding their as- 
semblies, and containing their diffe- 
rent collections. A college will be 
annexed for instruction in the arts 
and sciences. 


FRANCE. 
12.—The body of James the 2nd 


of England discovered in a leaden 
box when digging the foundation 
for the steeple of the church of St. 
Germain at Paris. 


SPAIN. 


By an ordinance of Ferdinand the 
usual Spanish amusements are for- 
bidden on the eves of St. Peter and 
St. John. There is to be no use of 
the tabor, pipe, horn, or any rustic 
instrument permitted to any one, no 
crying or howling, under penalty of 
20 ducats and five or ten days im- 
prisonment. Water carriers and 
carmen not to assemble with sticks, 
nor dance the national dance. 

The expedition of captain Belling- 
hausen has discovered land further 
south than any was supposed to exist. 
Two islands named Peter’s and Alex- 
ander’s —69 south lat., the first in 
19, and the last in 73 west longi- 
tude. 


AUGUST. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
2.—Letters from Frankfort state, 
that an imperial edict was passed, 
forbidding lord Holland, lady Mor- 
gan, and three other ladies, to enter 
the Austrian territories. 


3.—The will of Napolean Bona- 
parte, in French and English, regis- 
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tered in Doctors’ Commons and 
’ a 
robate thereof granted to count de 
Montholon, one of the executor 
His personal effects in this country 
are sworn to be under the value of 
6001. The will is in Napoleon's 
hand-writing, and has been pub- 
blished in the newspapers, 
9,—Trial of John Carroll, a Ro. 
man catholic priest, for the wilful 
murder of Catherine Lintott, a child 
three years and a half old, at the 
Wexford assizes, in Ireland. After 
a long trial, the prisoner was ac- 
quitted, on the ground of insanity, 
the jury being of opinion, that this 
dreadful act was committed under 
the influence of the most violent re- 
ligious enthusiasm. The prisoner 
is to be shut up for life, as a dan- 
gerous person. 

10.—A_ vexatious order, which 
had issued, restraining females from 
appearing in St. James's park with 
reticules, revoked. 

13.—Lord Gifford decides in the 
court of chancery, that letters written 
confidentially by one party to an- 
other, cannot be published by that 
party to whom they were addressed 
without the consent of the wnter— 
(Batfield v. Chide.) 

The eighteenth report of the Afn- 
can institution is just printed. — Itre- 
lates principally to the progress 
which has been made towards the 
complete abolition of the slave trade, 
and the information on which it's 
founded istaken almost entirely from 
papers laid before parliament. This 
Je sass is of a nature to excite 
both pleasure and regret in the minds 
of the friends of abolition. The 
report notices as usual the measures 


adopted by the different nations of 


Europe. With regard to the Ne- 
therlands it is stated, that, notwith- 
standing the treaty of 1822, and the 
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ministry, no disposition has heen 
evinced in the colony of Surinam to 
act in the spirit of the treaty, and all 

sentations on the subject have 
been received with coldness and in- 
difference. The law of Spain is 
fund to be altogether inoperative. 
As it stands at present, all captains, 
masters, and pilots of Spanish vessels 
who purchase negroes on the coast 
of Africa, or introduce them into any 

of the Spanish monarchy, or are 

d with slaves on board their 
vessels, shall lose their vessels, and 
be sentenced to ten years’ hard la- 
bour in the public works. It is in 
the first place to be desired that this 
provision should extend to all Spanish 
subjects ; and in the next place, it is 
to be observed, that no arrangements 
have been made to carry this law 
into effect; and that, as its execu- 
tion is not committed to any parti- 
cular department, and no reward is 
offered to the informer, it will pro- 
bably continue a mere dead letter. 
Numbers of slaves are still imported 
into Cuba, under the French, Por- 
tuguese, and Spanish flags. The 
Portuguese slave traders continue to 
be distinguished by their merciless 
activity and artful contrivance. The 
government, which once made the 
interests of Brazil a pretence for the 
continuance of the trade, is as obsti- 
nate as ever in refusing to concur 
in its abolition, and has even ad- 
vanced a new ground for carrying it 
on. [tis now urged that this traftic 
is necessary to supply its Asiatic and 
African possessions with labourers. 


Of the extent of the importation of 


slaves into Brazil, a judgment may 
be formed from the fact that in 1822 
no less than 28,246 were imported 
ito Rio de Janeiro alone. The 
number embarked had been 31,730 
— 484 having died on the passage. 
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IRELAND. 

The foundation stone of a new 
building for the accommodation of 
the ‘Irish society,’’ was laid last 
month at the corner of New-street, 
Guildhall-yard. The mallet used 
on the occasion was that made use 
of on laying the first stone of St. 
Paul's church. _ It was presented by 
the architect Wren to the masonic 
lodge of antiquity. With respect to 
the object and nature of the Irish 
society, it may be proper to add, 
that in the reign of James the First 
large grants of crown land were 
made to the city of London in the 
province of Ulster, on condition of 
their colonizing, or planting it, as 
the good old English word was. 
To manage this a society, commonly 
called ‘the Imsh society,”” is ap- 
pointed by the corporation of Lon- 
don ; but the proper title of which 
is, **the honourable society of the 
governor and assistants of London 
of the new provinces of Ulster.”’ 

The lord lieutenant of Ireland has 
withdrawn the operation of the in- 
surrection act from several districts 
in which tranquillity is happily re- 
established. Numerous executions, 
however, have taken place, princi- 
pally for crimes committed long 
since in different parts of Ireland ; 
among them were the murderers of 
the Sheas, in 1821, and of major 
Hare. A mother aged seventy-five, 
and her son twenty-eight, have been 
executed together at Carrickfergus, 
for poisoning the son’s wife. 

The superstitions of the country is 
evinced by the case of Carrol, who, in 
a state of derangement, lately caused 
the death of a child, under pretence 
of casting out devils from it. The 
most curious part of the affair was 
the reverential awe which even this 
insane priest excited in the view of 

the 
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south side of the church, where it 
was discovered, and very near to her 
own tomb. The south chancel of 
the church is called the Roper chan- 
cel; and there hung the helmet and 
surcoat, with the arms of sir T. More 
on it. 

The dock duties of Li l, in 
1724, amounted to only 810/. In 
1824, amounted to 130,91 17. 
Starting, ver, from a more re- 
cent date, the progressive increase 
may be more justly estimated. In 
1800, the number of ships was 
4,724; the dock duties, 23,379/. 
(we reject fractions). In 1814, 
only ten years ago, the number of 
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under ground. At the bottom 
these steps they came to a doo. 
way, the frame of stone, and in 
condition ; indeed the hobs, 

the hinges, locks, bolts, ‘and bas 
went, are ect. also, 
on diggi be aet foe 
sea on the level with the bottom of 
the stone steps, and opposite the 
door-way, came to a spacious 
vault, containing stone coffins, which 
have been opened and shewn to the 
public. The visitors to the spot ar 
mnumerable. The coffins contain 


8, 


mense height of the ground on whieh 
the ruin stands, occasions it to be 
very dry. The coffins must have 
lain many hundred years, wale 
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thing bas been found that discovers 
a date. The workmen also disoo- 
wered a well, at the bottom of which 
some human bones and other things 
were found. A drawbridge has been 
met with near the foundations, which 
we to be carefully excavated and 


The slaves accused of conspiracy 
ea the Hanover estate i: Jamaica 
have been tried, Twenty-three were 


porn guilty, and twelve have 
executed. Such are the.re- 
volting measures necessary to main- 


tain a of wrong, and secure 
the ee the inhabitants in 
countries where slavery is sanctioned. 
The inhabitants of Westmoreland 
ish lately passed a vote of thanks 
- = J. Keane for his con- 
duct in maintaining order there, 
and also voted him a sword, the ac- 
of which he declined. 
later accounts from Deme- 
rata describe that colony as tolerably 
il. The debates in the house 
of commons in the case of the mis- 
ssonary Smith had arrived, but none 
of them were inserted in the colo- 
nial papers. 
A sturgeon, weighing 190 lbs. 
was caught at Windsor, and being 
in a punt was conveyed to 
the castle, for the royal inspection. 
The increase of the population of 
Bumingham, and its vicinity, has 
been so considerable as to require 
the addition of three thousand houses, 
now building. 
25.—Curwus Phenomena.—An 
gop reflux of the sea 
at Plymouth ; at one pe- 
nod, within ee the same 
spot presented d and a 
body of water LP gor a half 
deep. Similar omena were 
observed at Weymouth, Poole, in 
the river Dart, and on the Cornish, 
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Devon, and Welsh coasts... The 
floating bridge at Plymouth across 
the Lara was, in consequence of the 
sudden ebbing of the tide, suspended 
in the air for a short time from the 
chain by which it is worked. 


FRANCE. 
A board of admiralty formed. 


SPAIN. 


30.—Official account of the re- 
taking of Tariffa from the Spanish 
insurgents. 


GERMANY. 


The government of the kingdom 
of Hanover has published a circular, 
by which the various authoriies are 
called upon to prevent the intro- 
duction and circulation of mystical 
and religious tracts and pamphlets 
amongst the lower classes, the ten- 
dency of which is to excite them to 

GREECE. 

highly ag rgh fe 

n the of Ipsara, 
weth fourteen thousand men, which 
they ai with strong resist- 
ance. It is stated, however, that 
while they were occupied in carry- 
ing it, the Greeks attacked their na- 
= squadron, and destroyed a great 
portion of it. No intelligence has 
reached England of any operations 
of importance in the Morea, except 
that er Vrioni had declared 

inst the Porte, and had shewn 
his sincerity, by inviting the Alba- 
nians to his banners, and placing 
the famous castle of Kiapha in the 
hands of a tribe dependent on the 
family of Marco Bozzaris. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Accounts received of the aon 
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of a commissioner from the king of 
the Netherlands to the republic of 
Colombia. 


AFRICA. 


ches have been received 
from Cape Coast Castle, dated May 
28. The following are extracts. 
‘On the 19th inst. I went to the 
camp (bush or jungle) to see the 
ition occupied by our force, and 
ft major Chisholm, whose exertions 
have been most praiseworthy through- 
out, in command there, with direc- 
tions to continue cutting paths towards 
the Ashantees, whose fighting post 
was about five miles distant, return- 
ing myself into the fort, to superin- 
tend and hasten our preparations, 
and to forward supplies of ammuni- 
tion. 20th, I ordered every man, 
well enough to do duty, to be march- 
ed to camp, being anxious to attack 
the enemy as soon as possible, having 
learnt that the king of Ashantee was 
rapidly advancing with ten thousand 
men, to form a junction with the 
body who were opposed to us. The 
forts were this day garrisoned by 
seamen and marines from the 
squadron, who were landed with the 
utmost promptitude by captain 
Prickett, of the Owen Glendower, 
the then senior officer for the pur- 
pose.— 21st, major Chisholm suc- 
ceeded after very great exertion and 
fatigue, in cutting paths to the ene- 
my’s position about one P. M., when 
an engagement immediately com- 
menced ; the enemy fought bravely, 
keeping “P a heavy fire from the bush- 
es so thick that he could only be seen 
at intervals, and making several at- 
tempts to turn the major's flanks ; 
but finding himself baffled at all 


pom, some es, for five hours, 
is fire ceased, and he retired from 
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the field as we afterwards ascertained 
with great loss in killed and 

whilst ours, as will appear by the 
annexed return, was trifling in both, 


—The advan thus gained mi 
have been Hm. aren of ree 
beneficial and decisive results, had 
it been in major Chisholm’s 
to follow it up; but neither 
nor persuasions could prevail on ou 
Fantee alles to advance a step in 
pursuit of the enemy; on the cop. 
» most of them fled previous to 
the first fire ; others soon 
and as major Chisholm at last found 
himself abandoned by all, except the 
officers, regulars, and militia, anda 
few brave native auxiliaries, not com- 
ing in all nearly half our forces, 
e very prudently retired, without the 
slightest molestation, to a positi 
rather on this side of that which he 
occupied previous to the action ; and 
the Ashantees two days afterwards 
returned to the ground from which 
they had on that occasion been 
driven. 1 cannot close this com- 
munication without expressing my 
obligations for the cordial co-open- 
tion and assistance rendered to me 
by captain Bullen, C. B. R. N, (and 
before hisarrival by captain Prickett), 
and the officers of the squadron under 
his orders, and in particular to cap- 
tain Bowen, of the Driver, whose 
exertions for five months last year, 
in mounting and equipping the guns 
of this fort, drew forth the warmest 
acknowledgments of the late com- 
modore sir Robert Mends.—I mus 
also_particularise lieut. King, R.N. 
first of the Driver, who com 
a division of our forces in the field for 
several months in 1823, and being 
a volunteer, was slightly wounded mn 
the affair of the 21st inst. —From 
major Chisholm, of the royal African 
colonial light infantry (with we 
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= rmment [ do not mean to 
a and all officers military 


and civil, [ receive every support, 
their duties are, in conse- 

of their very limited number, 
fatiguing and laborious. It 

“fords gam pleasure to add, that 

major Chisholm, who is really a 

most deserving and zealous officer, 

nts the regulars (2d West India 

iment and colonial corps), mi- 
lina, and some others, to have con- 
ducted themselves with very praise- 
worthy steadiness in the recent en- 

ent. 

“Return of the regulars, militia, and 
unorganized forces, shewing their 
strength prior to the action with 
the Ashantees, on the 21st May, 
1824, and their losses in killed, 
wounded, and missing on that 
day. Cape Coast Castle, May 
1824. 

“ Effective, prior to the action.— 
Regulars—1 major, 1 captain, 2 
heutenants, 3 ensigns, 1 quarter- 
master, 2 assistant and staff-surgeons, 
12 serjeants, 10 drummers, 211 
rank and file. Militia—1 captain, 
3 heutenants, 1 ensign, 19 serjeants, 
446 rank and file. Total—1 major, 
2 captains, 5 lieutenants, 4 ensigns, 
| quarter-master, 2 assistant andstaff- 
surgeons, 31 serjeants, 10 drummers, 
657 rank and file. 

“ Killed.—Regulars—1 rank and 
file. Militia—3 rank and file. To- 
tal—4 rank and file. 

_ * Wounded.—Regulars—1 _ ser- 

oo 1 drummer, 18 rank and file. 

tia—1 captain, 3 serjeants, 51 

rank and file. Total—1 captain, 4 

mae 1 drummer, 69 rank and 


“ Missing.—Regulars—1 serjeant, 
7 rank and file. ilitia—S9 rank 


and file. Total—] serjeant, 87 rank 
and file. 
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‘* The unorganized native force 
consisted of 77 chiefs, and 5187 
men, of whom 84 were killed and 
603 wounded,”’ 

By the newspapers from Sierra 
Leone, it appears that the story of 
sir C. Mac Partey, having been tor- 
tured, as given in England by the 
advocates for slavery, is entirely with- 
out foundation. Mr. Williams, who 
was with sir Charles when he fell, 
states that he had first his arm bro- 
ken by a shot, and he was afterwards 
wounded in the breast, Mr. W. be- 
lieves mortally, and fell. Messrs, 
Wetherill and Buckle assisted him in 
putting sirCharles under a tree, where 
they were surrounded, and all but 
himself killed ; when it appears their 
heads were cut off, as he saw the bo- 
dies soon after lying headless. The 
mortality at Cape Coast from the Afri- 
can fever is very great, and the rainy 
season having set in, it is feared 
there will be but few whites left at 
its conclusion. 

Peace has been concluded between 
England and Algiers. On the 24th 
of July, Sir H. Neale, with the 
squadron under his command, con- 
sisting of 22 sail of ships of war, 
bombs, &c., stood in towards the 
town and batteries of Algiers, but 
the wind dying away, they were 
prevented from making an attack. 
Soon afterwards the dey again 
to ratify the treaty concluded with 
lord Exmouth, to abolish christian 
slavery for ever in his dominions. 
In res to receiving again Mr. 
M‘Donald, as consul, the dey declared 
he — not be answerable for his 
safe m the le, and Mr. 
Daraford of the * are was a 
pointed to fill his place temporarily. 
Lieut. Quin, of the Naiad, re- 
viously captured an Algerine brig 
by boarding. 

SEPTEMBER. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


2—Part of the highlands on Stan- 
moor opened mto a chasm and 
sunk to the depth of six yards, and 
ultimately forming two cavities, one 
200 and the other 600 yards in cir- 
cumference, from whence issued two 
immense volumes of muddy water, 
which for some time constituted an 
overwhelming flood from 50 to 70 
yards in width, varying from eight to 
36 inches indepth, and mixed occa- 
sionally with sand and rocky frag- 
ments, pieces of timber, and up- 
rooted trees which had been borne 
along by the impetuous torrent. 

Astonishing instance of rapid tra- 
velling on the Bath road. The dis- 
tance from London, 107 miles, per- 
formed by one of the coaches in nine 
hours and five minutes, 

Probate of the will of Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy ; property within the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, upwards of 
20,0007. 

Meeting of the parish of St. Bo- 
tolph, Aldgate, to oppose the tithe of 
2s. 9d. in the pound. 

3.—Several horses drop dead 
under the stages from the heat. 

Circuits first struk out for the com- 
missioners of the insolvent court. 

First stone of a spacious bridge was 
laid at Brentford. It will consist of 
one arch, cased with granite, and 
will give the great western entrance 
to the metropolis a noble and im- 
posing appearance. 

6.—At a meeting in the city it is 
proposed to make some provison for 
persons discharged of ielony, in order 
to the prevention of crime. 

7.—'The remains of the late king 
and queen of the Sandwich Islands 
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removed from the vault in St, Map. 


tin’s-church, in which they had 
deposited since their Flee 
conveyed on board the vessel which 
is to the co back to ‘the 
royal residence at Wohaoo, 


8.—The without the 
of a single Fedderapt ae 


9.—A Neapolitan loan forthe we | 


of Spain in the English market, 

Sir Hadson Lowe appointed gp 
vernor of Antigua. 

Der Frieschutz, at the English 
opera, turns the heads of the mui. 
cal world. 

10.—The most extraordinary sen. 
sation produced by the arrest of 
Henry Fauntleroy, a banker, of Ber. 
ner-street, for forgeries upon the 
bank of England to an immense 
amount. 

13.—Attachment on the 
of the Colombian government for 
378,600/., dissolved in the lon 
mayor's court. 

nfirmation of the death of Itur. 
bide. It took place on the 19th of 
July. Ags 
19.—An important conviction # 
Glasgow under the new combination 
acts of several operatives, who com- 
bined to put Mr. Hutchinson, ama 
ter, ** out of business.” 

Tapping the liver has been per 
Pints at the Kent and 
hospital, by the senior mn; 
ian, tips ogierdn the iver bing 
tapped, upwards of five pits of 
diseased matter immediately flowed 
from the incision. a » nine 
inches in length, was then retain 
in the woukds dindiah which a pist 
of the same fluid was daily evact™ 
for a week. Las 

22. A meetingin thecity, ofthe 
committee for establishing ® 
navigation to India. Se fast 
tific gentlemen belonging or ods 
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India company were present, and 


ing favourably of the under- 
ing, it was determined to carry 
it into immediate execution. 

Mr. Owen, of Lanark, has em- 
barked at Liverpool for the United 
States, for the pu of treating for 
the of Rapp’s celebrated 
sitlement of Harmony, including 
all the landed property and buildings 
gpon it. The property contains 
more than twenty thousand acres, 
three thousand of which are already 
wder cultivation. About one thou- 
sand acres more are rich meadow 
land on the banks of the Wabash. 
His object is to erect communities 
won it, similar to the plan to be 
putin execution at Motherwell, The 
colony is situated upon the southern 
extremity of the state ef New In- 
diana. 

Sadler, the aeronaut, died in con- 
sequence of a fall from a balloon 
near Liverpool. 

The Rev. Mr. Austin who was so 
nae by the slave-owners for 
8 upright and honourable con- 
duct on the trial of Mr. Smith, had 
together with his lady left the colony 
0 where they have since 
arni 


The Active is arrived at Plymouth 
fom Cape Coast Castle, with the 
widows of officers killed in action 
with the Ashantees. The latter had 
hot approached nearer to the Castle 
than the distance of seven miles, but 

advance was expected every 
hour. It is said that only seven or 
eight of the civilians on the govern- 
ment establishment survived the ef- 
of the climate and the fatigues 

of the military duties they had under- 
gone as volunteers. Provisions were 
scarce, that though the Active was 
at a premium of 140/. per 

month to procure food, &c. she was 
compelled to leave, and make her 
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way to England in the greatest dis- 
tress, 

A helmet of most exquisite work- 
manship has lately been discovered 
on the grounds of John Day, esq. 
near Biggleswade, with some human 
bones; a metallic substance, like a 
shield, beside the skeleton of a man 
and horse, with a disjointed suit of 
armour and a ponderous sword. 
Several other skeletons of men and 
horses being found in an erect posi- 
tion, it is conjectured that they must 
have been a whole body of horse 
swallowed in the marshy ground, or 
driven there by an enemy. 

Number of vessels which cleared 
out from the undermentioned ports 
in Scotland for continental Europe 
in 1811 and 1823, 


British. Foreign. 

1811. Vessels. Tons. Vessels, Tons. 
Glasgow 6o — oa —— 
Port-Glasgow 10 1837 — — 
Greenock .. 26 3950 1 199 

1823. 
Glasgow .. 39 3390 8 482 
Port-Glasggow 5 582 — = 
Greenock .. 44 5631 4 546 


Caledonian Canal.—The number 
of vessels which have navigated the 
Caledonian canal during the last 
month, is 121! Several of these with 
wool to Hull and Liverpool; others 
with lime, slates, stones for building, 
and a very great number with salt, 
herrings, staves, deals, &c, to and 
from Dumfries, Belfast, London- 
derry, Liverpool, Newcastle, &c. 
Three steam vessels are advertised as 
plying on the canal between Inver- 
ness and Glasgow. This great na- 
tional undertaking will soon increase 
in prosperity, ind add facilities to 
the trade of the country. As soon 
as the canal is eighteen feet deep, 
which will be next summer, 
merchantmen will be able to pass 
through from the eastern to the west- 
ern sea. The 
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The number of power looms in 
the manufacturing district which 
surrounds Manchester, has been, 
after careful enquiry, stated to be 
thirty thousand. 


Ibs. 

The quantity of cotton 

converted into yarn 

in Great Britain and 

Ireland in one vear, 

is about .....-.. 160,000,000 
The loss in spinning 

may be estimated at 

an ounce and a half 


per pound 


Quantity of yarn pro- 

duced ...6...+6- 145,000,000 
Amount, supposing 

18d. to be the ave- 

rage price per lb..... 10,875,000 


According to Mr. Kennedy’s cal- 
culation that every person employed 
in spinning produces 900 Ibs. per 
annum, the number of persons em- 
ployed is 161,111. The number of 
spindles 5 ty supposing each 
to produce 15 Ibs. weight per ann. 
is 9,666,666. The capital invested 
in buildings and machinery cannot 
be less than 10,000,000/. 

The marble bust of the lamented 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, by Chantrey, is 
placed in the vestibule of the uni- 
versity library, among the fine spe- 
cimens of ancient sculpture, which 
that celebrated traveller brought from 
Greece. The bust bears a more 
striking resemblance to Dr. Clarke 
in his earlier years, than after his 
constitution had been impaired by 
unremitting gener to scientific 
pursuits, ith respect, however, 
to the exquisite beauty of the sculp- 
ture there can be but one opinion, 
as it not only equals the other works 
of Chantrey, but adds one more 
wreath to the numerous and well- 
earned laurels of this eminent artist. 


15,000,000 
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FRANCE, 


1.—Fears entertained by 
hysicians for the rma hag 
wy tees France. 
€ monarch evinces great firm. 
ness on the intimation made to him 
by his physicians of his critical 
state. 

4.—The king of France issues q 
number of pardons on the fete of § 
Louis. 

Viscount Chateaubriand _returs 
from Switzerland to Paris, to take 
advantage of any political changes, 

13.—Every day is hastening the 
dissolution of the French king. 

Great anxiety in Paris, mi- 
nister commands the shutting up of 
the public places. . 

16.—Death puts an end to the 
prolonged sufferings of Louis the 
Eighteenth, late king of France, at 
the age of sixty-eight. This event 
took place at four in the moming. 
The monarch met his end with the 
fortitude of a man, and the resigna- 
tion of a christian. 

19.—Count D’ Artois, now Charles 
X. of France, receives congratula- 
tions from every class of his sub- 
jects. | 

Great popularity of the new king. 
He professes his attachment to the 
charter, and his determination to 
convoke the chambers in December. 

The body of Louis lying in state 
at the Tuileries. Charles X. with 
extraordinary ceremony, sp" 
the remains with holy water. 

The dukes of Orleans and Bour- 
bon to be henceforth called “ royal. 

An Italian, named Ruboga, seven 
feet two inches in height, with 4 
finely proportioned chest, has ! 
been exhibited at Marseilles. 
strength is such that he can break # 
marble slab into pieces by as! 


blow with his fist. 
SPAIN. 
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SPAIN. 


France and Spain have concluded 
a treaty for the occupation of the 
latter country by forty-five thousand 
French troops. 
GERMANY. 


A most extraordinary suicide was 
committed at Schauffhausen. A man 
filed his mouth and nostrils with 


a and blew off the top of 


Remonstrances have been received 
from the catholics of the Grand 
Duchy of Weimar against the inter- 
ference of the protestant government 
in theit intercourse with the pope. 

The jews of Weimar are ordered 
tocelebrate their religious ceremonies 
in German. 

GREECE. 

Since the eenguinsy affair of Ip- 
sara, no movement of consequence 
has taken place on the part of the 
Turks; the Greeks are represented 
as full of ardour, and ready to march 

inst them on their advancing. 

government is consolidating, 

and the executive is in full activity. 
Greek ships from Scopolo and 
Schiatto lately landed between three 
and four thousand men at Epanomi, 
where they ravaged every thing with 
fre and sword. The pacha has- 
tened, with five thousand cavalry and 
infantry, besides four pieces of can- 
non ; but was put to flight, with the 
loss of two hundred men and all his 
wtillery. On the 2d he advanced 
against them with a stronger power, 
but was repulsed, and pursued to the 
| gates of the city. The Greeks 
waste the whole country, and 
returned with a rich booty to their 
thips, in order to land on the other 
ide of the gulf, where the salt-works 
and great — are. There 

eat 


put to h one hundred 
1824, 
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Turks, and there the pacha having 
Race attacked them, they, after an 
obstinate fight of two days, put him 


a third time to flight. 
The following newspapers are now 
ublished in Greece: at Misso- 
onghi, the Greek Chronicle (in 
Greek) ; the Greek Telegraph fn 
several languages) ; at HHydéa, e 
Friend of the Laws (in Greek) ; at 
Athens, the Athens Free Press (in 
Greek) ; at Psara, the Psara News- 
paper (in Greek). All the above, 
im consequence of an arrangement 
made, may now be obtained b 
giving orders through the English 
oreign post-office. 


AMERICA. 


Some chests of old MSS. being 
lately examined at New York, up- 
sins 8 of seven hundred papers were 
found, connected with the history of 
the celebrated Paul Jones, mostly 
draughts of his official communica- 
tions, and letters of his to and from 
Franklin, Hancock, La Fayette, and 
John Adams, from the year 1775 to 
1783. 

General La Fayette has arrived in 
America, and been most enthusias- 
tically received by the people, a 
gratification which he must well 
know how to appreciate. With a 
single exception he is the only sur- 
viving general-in-chief of the war of 
independence ; and after the picture 
of his own country, and the shackles 
which bind its inhabitants, he can 
better appreciate the glory of his re- 
ception, and the freedom enjoyed by 
that great and flourishing republic 
which he helped to establish. 

The adventurer Iturbide, who 
sailed from this country for Mexico, 
has been shot there, after landing 
in disguise: and thus the intrigue 
which he went to organize has been 
put an end to, He landed near 

2Q Soto 
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Soto la Marino, after a confederate 
had in vain applied for a passport 
for him under a false name. Ge- 
neral Garza, who took him, marched 
him to Vadilla, where the congress 
of the state decided, that as he had 
been proscribed and outlawed by a 
decree of the 28th of April, the pu- 
nishment of death should be in- 
flicted upon him, which was in- 
stantly carried into effect. Thus the 
Mexican government has exhibited 
a praiseworthy firmness, and shewn 
its own strength, The intrigues of 
France and Spain, or those of the 
disturber's own friends, have been 
frustrated. Unfortunately his papers 
and baggage were not captured, or 
some light might have been thrown 
upon his instigators. The congress 
has settled eight thousand dollars 
annually upon his widow and chil- 
dren. The mining company from 
England had reached Mexico, and 
were shortly to proceed to Guanax- 
uato, where the mines are situated. 


AFRICA, 


Despatches were lately received 
from Cape Coast Castle, dated the 
30th of June, giving an account of 
another action with the Ashantees. 
The first despatch is from lieutenant- 
colonel Sutherland, detailing the 
proceedings since the previous des- 
patches. A second, dated July 17, 
after some prefatory mater, gives the 
following account of the battle and 
its successful result :— 

**On the 1th of July, soon after 
daylight, the enemy was seen de- 
scending in several masses of great 
strength into, and forming his line 
across, the valley leading to the right 
of our position, which was about 
half a mile from the town; and 
about two in the afternoon, his ad- 
vance having been fired upon by our 
skirmishers, a genral engagement 





[September, 
was brought on, which at dusk, 


half-past six p. m. Iam happy to say, 
terminated in his being i eated at 
all points, 6 obliged to retire ; two 
camps on the right of his positi 
which he had weakened to eee 
his left, having been burnt and plun- 
dered by part of our unorganized 
forces, who, although daily driven 
out of town to their posts at the point 
of the bayonet, to do them justice, 
fought on this occasion for four hours 
with great courage, particularly onthe 
right, against which the utmost efforts 
of the enemy, who fought bravely, 
were directed, and which he repeat. 
edly advanced in masses to turn and 
attack, without however making the 
least impression. Our loss in killed 
and wounded, I am sorry to say, has 
been considerable. One officer, 
lieutenant Swanzy, royal African co- 
lonial corps, a most zealous and pro- 
mising young man, and twice slight) 
wounded before the fatal shot tok 
effect, and one hundred and three 
men killed, and four hundred and 
forty-eight men wounded : but it is 
matter of great satisfaction, and a 
roof of how well the action must 
ue been sustained, although fought 
in thick bush, that the enemy, 
his own account, has not to boast of 
having cut off a single head from our 
killed, or of having taken even one 
prisoner from us of any description 
—a circumstance the more remarka- 
ble if the numerical disparity of the 
contending bodies is considered; 
ours, in position, where a strong re 
serve was always kept, not nce 
nineteen officers and five tho 
and fifty-three rank and file, of whom 
only two hundred and eighty-five 
were regulars; whilst the Ashantee 
force, as seen during the morning, 
cannot be estimated at less than six- 
teen thousand fighting men. Their 


loss in killed and wounded on = 
day 
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could not be ascertained, but 
their dead are very numerous on the 
wene of action, and numbers of pri- 
soners and deserters brought in since 
gate it to be great, and that many 
chiefs or captains were killed and 


wounded. 
On the 12th, the enemy again ap- 
drawn up in the valley, ap- 
tly with the design of making 
qother altempt on our positions ; 
and in order to draw him into some 
movement that expose his intentions, 
Itwice or thrice ordered a body of 
skirmishers to creep up to, opena 
fre on him, and then retire. This 
fre was each time returned with 
animation from the enemy’s 
whole line for about half an hour 
his divisions, it is said, and as I 
thought at the time, firing on each 
ather,) after our skirmishers had, 
eeably to their orders, retired un- 
ed; but as he made no de- 
monstration of advance up to two in 
the afternoon, I directed a few ran- 
dom shot from a field-piece to be 
fred through the bush in his direc- 
tion, on which he retired towards the 
head of the valley, where he still re- 
mained on the 13th, during the night 
ofwhich he disappeared altogether, 
taking the direction of the govern- 
ment Garden, Elmina, and Fetue, 
towards Doonquah, which is on the 

direct route to Ashantee. 

We have since heard that the re- 
ult of the action and unpopularity of 
the war, together with the enemy's 
horrible sutferings and losses from 
disease and want of provisions, had 

| strong symptoms of in- 
wubordination and discontent in the 
shantee army ; that as early as the 
night of the 11th whole bands had 

from the king ; that. four 
out of six captains, who had been re- 
taken, had been beheaded after being 
‘ortured, the other two remaining 
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prisoners in heavy logs: but that, 
notwithstanding these examples, his 
majesty was now making his wa 
back, accompanied by only a few 
hundred followers : in proof of which, 
it is said, he was yesterday obliged to 
move with his own to cover a 
convoy of gunpowder from Elmina, 
which had been assailed, and three 
barrels captured by fifty or sixty 
scouts I had ordered out in that di- 
rection, with a view of ascertaining 
his hiding-place ; and I have little 
doubt that numbers of the Ashantees 
will be cut off during their retreat by 
the Wassaws and Fantees. 

I am happy to inform your lord- 
ship, that | have reason to approve 
of the conduct of every individual, 
whether of the army, navy, or ma- 
rines, employed in these operations, 
which, if not brilliant, were at least 
extremely harrassing and arduous, 
and throughout which, I trust, his 
majesty’s government will be satis- 
fied that all did their duty, and that 
to this period as much has been ef- 
fected as our means, the nature of 
the country in which we acted, and 
circumstances we were placed in, 
would permit. 

Where all evinced zeal and ala- 
crity inthe discharge of their several 
duties, it may, perhaps, be deemed 
supererogatory to particularise any ; 
but I cannot in justice to the service, 
omit to direct your lordship’s atten- 
tion to the merits and devotion to 
the public service always displayed 
by major Chisholm, royal African 
corps, whose conduct in command 
of the right brigade, which bore the 
brunt of the battle of the 11th, was 
every thing I could wish; as was 
that of captain David Campbell, of 
the same corps, at the head of the 
Cape Coast division, on the extreme 
right, which was warmly en: 
throughout the day ; of captain Dow- 


son 
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son of that regiment, commanding 
the reserve (regulars and militia) 
also en ; and of lieutenant W. 
O. Aitcheson, royal marine artillery, 
in charge of the field-pieces in po- 
sition on this occasion. I beg leave 
also to request your lordship’s notice 
of the services of major Purdon, 
African co commanding 
the left brigade ; of the zeal and en- 
terprise of captain Blenkarne, of the 
same regiment, who some time 
volunteered to proceed to Accra, in 
an open canoe, to assist in collect- 
ing ies auxiliary forces, whose = 
portune arrival at this crisis is to 
mainly attributed to his praiseworthy 
and indefatigable exertions, and who 
in these operations commanded the 
British Accra division (in the left 
brigade,) part of which on the 11th 
burnt two of the enemy's camps ; 
of the important services of captain 
Ricketts, 2nd West India regiment, 
brigade major to the forces, in per- 
formance of various essential duties, 
and who was wounded in the action 
in which the late governor was killed ; 
of captain Hutchison, Annamaboo 
militia, who having been severely 
wounded in the affair of the 21st of 
May was placed, on his partial re- 
covery, in command of the hill 
tower, where he gave up his whole 
time ms om the es of his 
, the disciplining of his garrison, 
oie a Pony zealous and eectual 
discharge of his military duties; of 
captain Scott, of his majesty’s ship 
Swinger, late of the Victor; and of 
lieutenant Drew, first of the Thetis, 
who commanded the seamen and 
m9 — on shore. I deem 
ita pleasing to acquaint your 
lordship, that phen the soa 
cordial co-operation and effectual aid 
from major de Richelieu, the gover- 
nor of his Danish maijesty’s settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast, who made 
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use of his best influence and means 
to collect and equip a strong body of 


Danish dependants, who arri 
Cape Coast under the pds 
captain Poulson, a Danish officer 
with the other auxiliaries, and fough, 
bravely in the recent e 

To captain sir John Phillimore, knt 
C. B. of his majesty’s ship Thetis, 
the senior naval officer my 
best thanks are eminently due for the 
very great and cordial assistance he 
repeatedly rendered to me, in land. 
ing the seamen and marines of his 
own ship, the Swinger brig of war, 
to garrison the fort whenever it be- 
came ne to march the troops 
out of it, to reinforce those 

or in position, for the liberality of 
the supplies of powder, lead, &c. 
which he furnished to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power, and for employing 
his ship, men, and means, in € 
way in which they could possi 
benefit the public | tenant 
this experienced officer was present 
during the whole period embraced 
in this despatch, acquainted with 
every occurrence detailed in it, and 
an eye-witness to many of them, and 
the difficulties we had to contend 
with, I beg leave to refer your lord- 
ship to him for any particular infor- 
mation you may wish to obtain rela- 
tive thereto. 

W. SuTHERLAND, lieut. col. 2nd 
West India rgt. commanding 
the forces.’’ 

This despatch is followed by one 
from lieutenant-colonel Grant, stating 
the continued retreat of the Ashan- 
tees; and also by a letter from com- 
modore Bullen to the admiralty, de- 
tailing the assistance rendered to the 
forces by the boats of the ships of 


war. 
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OCTOBER. 


_ GREAT BRITAIN, &c. 


l.—The new academy in Edin- 
burgh opened ; about 400 boys were 
present. Sir Walter Scott, in an 
able speech, alluded to the present 
between the Greeks and the 

ians, and dwelt largely on the 
jects of the — : 

i Boswell, a person we 
ea Lincolnshire, a the king 
and father of the gypsies, was buried 
in the church-yard at Withering, 
near Stamford. He was nearly 100 

of age, and was supposed to 
ay much money and 
landed property. 

The second examination of Mr. 

Fauntleroy, took place at Marl- 
-street police office. 

This is the great day of the jews’ 
annual atonement, called .** The 
White Fast.’’ 

2.—A club of water drinkers es- 
tablished in Lancashire, sit round a 
table, on which is placed a jug of 
water, from which the members 
drink in succession. 

4.—The commissioners sit to re- 
ceive proofs of debts in the affairs of 
Fauntleroy, Marsh, and Stracey, 
bankru 


ps | 

Religious Sect.—About the vil- 
lage of Millbrook, a considerable 
“ct, named Bryanites, has lately 
sprung up, whose teachers and lead- 
ing men claim not only the power of 
casting out devils, but pretend to pos- 
sess the still more dangerous power 
of seeing into the future world, and 
ascertaining the lot of its inhabitants. 

Charles X. removes the censor- 
from the French press. 
_ %—Marble in Ireland.—A quan- 
ity of beautiful green marble has 
been imported from Ireland, where 
tt was discovered, a few months since, 
‘athe estate of John D'Arcy, esq. 
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of Clifden castle, in the county of 
Galway. It is admitted by the scien- 
tific men of this country to surpass 
the Verde Antico, in s and co- 
lour, and to bear a com n with 
any other marble, in being easily 
worked, is capable of receiving the 
highest polish, and will, if converted 
into chimney-pieces, tables, stands, 
or columns, be found to constitute 
one of the principal ornaments to an 
elegantly-furnished apartment. The 
only quarry of green marble ever 
found in Great Britain was discovered 
in Wales, but it was not convertible 
to any purpose ; Egypt and Ireland 
are therefore our only resource. 

9.—An account arrived of the 
death of lord Charles Murray, son to 
the duke of Athol, at Gastouni, in 
Greece, on the 11th of August 
(new style.) 

13.—The board of admiralty or- 
dered to be built at Chatham, a first- 
rate ship, to be named the Waterloo, 

15.—The Thames and Medway 
Canal. —This great undertaking com- 
mences immediately below Graves- 
end, where there is a large river 
lock, capable of admitting vessels of 
200 tons in the capacious basin, 
with commodious wharfage. The 
canal, fifty feet wide, passes through 
the marsh lands to Higham, a dis- 
tance of nearly five miles, where the 
tunnel begins, which is twenty feet 
wide on the water level, and eight 
feet deep at spring tides ; twenty-four 
feet six inches high from the water 
surface to the apex of the arch, with 
a towing path, very neatly cut, five 
feet wide. The tunnel continues 
under the chalk hills upwards of two 
miles, where it terminates in a v 
large basin, commanded by a lock, 
entering into the Medway, and ca- 

ble of receiving vessels of 300 tons. 

he whole length of the canal, from 

the river Thames to the Medway, is 
only 
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only seven miles and a quarter ; by 
this very short line, all the circuitous, 
tedious, and oftentimes dangerous 
ge round the Nore, is avoided, 
thereby saving from forty to fifty 
miles, and forming an easy commu- 
nication from Kent to the north of 
England, without any transhipment 
of . This ian is now open. 
e town of Wetherby, the pro- 
y of the duke of Devonshire, has 
on sold in one hundredand seventy- 
four lots. 
16.—In an action at the late Ox- 
ford assizes, it was decided, that, un- 
der the 10th of Geo. II., an overseer 
of the poor is subject to a penalty of 
twenty pounds if he refuse an inha- 
bitant of the parish, on the payment 
of a shilling, to inspect the rate 
which has been assessed and al- 
lowed. This action was recovered 
in the action alluded to. 
25.—The estates of the marquess 
of Ormonde are sold by auction, the 
0 


largest ever disposed of in that way. 
The Greeks obtain new victories 
by sea. 


27.—At a bible meeting at Lough- 
rea, in the county of Galway, where 
the archbishop of Tuam presided, a 
catholic priest interferes to state his 
opinions against the distribution of 
the bible, and the meeting is dis- 
persed by the tenth hussars. 
It is stated, that by the adoption 
. of the pro ship canal for the 
junction of the English and Bristol 
channels, Wales and Ireland would, 
as it were, be brought nearer to Lon- 
don by two or three hundred miles, 
and accessible at all seasons ; andthe 
prevailing westerly winds (which last 
eight months in the year) that now 
oe the passage round the Land’s 
ind, would be fair for a voyage to 
London by means of this canal. 
The new line of road from Ever- 
sham to Worcester is finished ; it is, 
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— the most picturesque in the 
ingdom, as far as it accompanies 
the Avon. 

Local Speculations.—There are at 
this time no less than forty 
speculations in this metropolis, esti. 
mated upon a fair average of not less 
than 500,000/. each for bringing 
them into effect ; the aggregate value 
of which amounts to twenty millions 
sterling. 

Slave Manumission. — Slaves in 
the West India colonies may be ma- 
numitted at an expense of not- more 
than 7/. by assigning them to some 
person coming over to or actually in 
this country, who may manumit them 
before the lord mayor of London; 
whilst the cost in the West Indies 
would amount in some cases to 160/. 
and often causes slaves to linger out 
their existence in slavery. — 
tion for the manumission of two 
slaves was very lately made to the 
lord mayor by a gentleman from 
Barbadoes, and the measure was ac- 
complished. Forms of deeds of as 
signment will be kept by the anti 
slavery society, whose secretary, it is 
said, will perform the office of ma- 
numission, and the society's agents 
in the West Indies will cause the 
deeds to be registered. The manv- 
mission of a slave in this country 1s 
decidedly valid, and the colonial go- 
vernment cannot exact a deposit or 
security from a person made free 
under these circumstances ; and has 
no power of preventing the necessary 
forms being administered here. 

A German Prince.—The late lord 
Barrington was one day asked by @ 
German, “ Pray, my lord, what IS 
the title of esquire in England ?”— 
«« Why, sir,” replied his lordship, “] 
cannot exactly tell you, as you have 
no equivalent for it in Germany; 
but an English esquire is considera- 
bly above a German baron, and 

something 
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something below a German prince.” 
We piiptiee lord Rineebiaitoh: albu 
to the prince of Isembourg, who ge- 
perally travelled with the principal 
officers of his court and the staff of his 
amy—his coachman being at the 
game time field-marshal and com- 
mander-in-chief,. master of the horse, 
and head cook. There is at this 
moment a German prince, in Paris, 
who in a similar manner cumulates 
honours on the same head : a per- 
gon of his suite is in the morning 
dressed in black, and performs the 
functions of secretary ; at two o’clock 
he wears a green uniform, a cocked 
hat and feathers, and a cutlass sus- 
pended from a black belt; in this 
trim he mounts behind the carriage, 
asa chasseur ; on coming home he 
dofis the livery off the chasseur, puts 
a large silver chain round his neck, 
and introduces the company as an 
wher. Inthe evening he resumes 
his black suit, puts on a clean ruffled 
shirt and white cravat, and plays in 
the concerts given by his high- 
ness, 

_ Lord Byron received the follow- 
ing sums from Mr. Murray for his 
works :-— 

Childe Harold I. Il. ..... » £600 
-Il].....+6.. 1575 
mn - = LV. ..6...- 2100 
Giaour ...... SVedsece’s - 525 





Bride of Abydos ....+00. 525 
Ns ccs oBecccecger 525 
ROSES eeervreee 700 
egeofCormth ...... ee 525 
MS wksbianecee ot OE 
Lament of Tasso ......+. 315 
Manfred e*eeeee eee eeeee 315 
PO seoea e*eee eeeeee 525 
Don Juan 1. T.......00. 1525 
wwmwemvme TIT, IV.V....... 1525 
of Venice.......... 1050 
napalus, Cain, and Fos- 
EWS od Cec se chek s 1100 
SS SoS ns 525 
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Ce cicsesee pot eee 525 
Sundries ....... Pe OY: . 450 
£15,455 


30.—Mr. Fauntleroy, an eminent 
banker, in partnership with Messrs, 
Marsh, Stracy, and Co., was tried 
and found guilty of uttering a forged 
power of attorney for the transfer of 
stock, entered in the bank of En- 
gland, in the name of Miss Frances 
Young. 

Mr. Justice Park then addressed 
the prisoner, and informed him, that 
it was not the intention of the attor- 
ney-general, in the discharge of his 
public duty, to proceed further with 
the indictments that had been pre- 
ferred against him ; but that it would 
be the painful duty of the recorder, 
at the close of the session, to pro- 
nounce the awful sentence of the 
law, which must follow the verdict 
that had been recorded. The unfor- 
nate man was then removed from the 
bar, and re-conducted to the prison. 

The forgeries by which this 
great criminal obtained the sale of 
stock at the bank of England, were 
the following: —De la Place 11,1904, 
3 per cent. consols; E. W. Young, 
5,000/. consols; General Young, 
6,0002. consols; Frances Young, 
5,0002. consols; H. Kelly, 6,0002. 
consols; lady Nelson, 11,995/. con- 
sols ; earl of Ossory, 7,000/. 4 per 
cents.; W. Bowen, 9,400/. 4 per 
cents. ;—Parkins, 4,000/. consols, 
Sums were also placed to the names 
of Mrs. Pelham, lady Aboyne, W. 
R. and H. Fauntleroy, and Elizabeth 
Fauntleroy. All the sums were 
added together, and the sum total, 
120,000. appeared at the foot of 
this list, and was found in the pri- 
soner’s hand-writing. The state- 
ment was followed by this declara- 
tion :—*‘* In order to keep up the 
credit of our house, I have forged 
powers 
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powers of attorney for the above 
sums and parties, and sold out to 
the amount here stated, and without 
the knowledge of my partners. I 
kept up the payments of the divi- 
dends, but made no entries of such 
yments in our books. The bank 
first to refuse to discount our 
acceptances, and to destroy the cre- 
dit of our house; the bank shall 
smart for it,” 
In his defence, Mr. F. read a pa- 
stating, that on his joining the 
in 1807, he found the concern 
deeply involved, in consequence of 
building speculations, “The house 
remained in embarrassment until 
1810, and then it experienced an 
overwhelming loss from the failure of 
another house, for which concern 
they had accepted and discounted 
bills to the amount of 170,000/. 
In 1814, 15, and 16, the firm was 
called upon in consequence of the 
speculations in building, to produce 
100,000/. In the year 1819 the 
most responsible of the partners 
died ; and the embarrassments of the 
house were increased by being called 
n to refund his capital. Vision 
| this time the house was without 
resources, except those for which he 
was now responsible. He received 
no relief from his ers. Two 
had overdrawn 100,000/. He kept 
two establishments, on a_ very 
moderate scale. He never embez- 
zled one shilling. 

The prisoner's defence was evi- 
dently merely an attempt to explain 
the circumstances which led him to 
the commission of the acts of which 
he was found guilty. An attempt 
was subsequently made to arrest 
j ent on the ground that the 
2nd George II. which made it capi- 
tal to forge or utter any bill, bond, 
note, testament, secur : or deed, did 
not include a power of attorney, un- 
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less it could be shown that this ip. 
strument was included in the word 
e. = Justice Garrow, before 
Ww 18 point was argued, at 

anne the objection, > a 
that the whole compass of the act of 
George II. applied to any deed con. 
vertible into money, a of such a 
nature was the power of attoney, for 


the forging and uttering of which 
Mr. Fauntleroy had been tried, 


FRANCE. 


22.—The Paris TS give an 
account of a Petia a Paris, 0C- 
casioned by the refusal of a priest to 
inter an actor. 

The censorship on the French 
press removed. 

28.—Louis XVIII. buried. 


SPAIN. 


Ferdinand of Spain continues his 
besotted career. Persecutions in- 
crease. Persons of all ranks are 
taking refuge at Gibraltar or in En- 
pe ;——twenty-four hours only 

eing allowed to prepare for quiting 
Madrid. Bands of insurgents aug- 
ment their numbers, and a party of 
guerillas lately entered Tarracon, 
ee twelve leagues from Madnd, 
and put to death the Alcaide, three 
of the authorities, and eleven town’s 
people, in retaliation for the murder 
of two of the constitutional party 
there—they can effect a safe retreat. 
A proclamation, the most sanguinary 
in the annals of modern times, has 
been issued from the superintendent 
neral of police. Of this precious 
ocument the following is an eX 
tract :— 

«No: no other opinion can be 
maintained ; their’’ (the suspected) 
“ treason and their apostacy are m- 
corrigible. W: - a 5 —, 
tion alone can t u 
be secured. But Fat a difficult un- 

dertaking - 
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jetaking ! Secured in their ma- 
nie caverns, Walled in their towers, 
hidden in their secret cabins, who 
can combat them ? But let all our 
gorks shew that this ts really the ob- 
jet towards which our exertions are 
‘rected; that zeal for religion and the 
ing devour our heart ; that after our 
sovereign and his royal fa~ 
, nothing 1s more dear to us, 
ing 80 much deserves our con- 
sideration, as those who, urged by a 
without limits, have volun- 
tarily devoted themselves to defend 
our altars, our throne, and our pro- 
: and I am certain that all the 
will assist us in the discovery 
and persecution of this rare of ini- 
quity, who can only live between ir- 
— and anarchy.” 
ilitary commissions and con- 
demnations are the order of the day. 
Ferdinand, with the caprice which 
isever the concomitant of tyranny, 
and disgraces his ministers 
a the whim of the moment prompts. 
The last batch is to be imprisoned 
or transported ; in it were general 
Cruz, the war minister; and Erro, 
the minister of finance. Vengeance, 
marchy, and blood reign every where 
in this unhappy country, which the 
alliance has restored to ‘ so- 
ial order,”” “‘ paternal rule,” and 
the enjoyment, in their ideas, of a 
king’s privileges and a _people’s 
ess | 


ITALY. 


The monarch of the triple crown 
has lately issued an edict, of which 
the following is an extract :-—<‘ In 
order the better to spread the light 

the gospel amongst the Israelites, 
the measures taken during the time 
of pope Clement VIII. to compel 
Jéws to attend catholic sermons, and 

only was interrupted by the 


Recent political events to which Italy 
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has been a prey, are re-established 
from the date of lst March last,” 
The edict afterwards orders ‘ three 
hundred jews to attend sermon e 

Saturday evening; and that - 
ing to their turn, there shall be 
amongst them one hundred indivi- 
duals aged from twelve to thirteen 
years, and fifty girls and women of 
the same age. Each time that a 
jew misses sermon when it is his 
turn to attend, he shall pay a fine of 
five paoli; no excuse will be ad- 
mitted ; if the oldest jews do not de- 
nounce the defaulters, they shall be 
fined thirty scudi. The christians 
who insult the jews when they are 
at church shall be birched, or incur 
other pains, according as the cir- 
cumstances are more or less grave.” 


NETHERLANDS. 


The session of the states general 
of the Netherlands opened on the 
18th. The speech was delivered by 
the king, who may be considered 
as the only constitutional monarch 
on the continent of Europe, and 
whose sway forms a striking contrast, 
in the tranquillity, contentedness, 
and improving state of his people, 
with those governed paternally, on 
the principles of Metternich and 
Pozzo di Borgo. 


GREECE, 


The Greeks have again and again 
been victorious over the Ottoman 
barbarians, Their success must 
arouse every nobler feeling in the 
bosoms of all who have virtue enough 
left to admire true fortitude in dan- 
ger, perseverance in resisting a for- 
midable enemy, and the courage 
that survives hope. At Ipsara “ 
fought with a courage never eqinlled, 
and when every hope was lost, 
plunged with their wretched children 
from the rocks headlong into the 
sea ! 
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sea! One of these poor children at 
Smyrna, a slave toa of distinc- 
tion; said that his mother shot the 
es man who broke into the house, 

ut was speedily overpowered. His 
father fought for a long time : he at 
length retired into a room where the 
family had taken refuge: he killed 
his three little brothers, and twice 
lifted the sword to despatch him. 
He was-the favourite of his father ! 
his resolution failed him; and the 
wretched parent had only time to 
use the weapon on himself, when 
the room was broken into by the 
Turks.” At Cos and Samos the 
fleets of the Ottoman Porte have 
been beaten by forces much inferior; 
seventy-four vessels taken or destroy- 
ed, and thousands of Turks have 
perished—so that their efforts by 
sea during the present campaign 
have been rendered abortive. The 
Greeks having published a procla- 
tion against neutral flags conveying 
troops and ammuition for the Turks, 
which was worded rather strongly, 
though the effect must have still been 
the same in case of the resistance of 
neutral vessels so employed, and (who 
cannot doubt the resistance of a 
transport under a neutral flag, filled 
with Turks, to a Greek vessel ?) 
neutral blood must have inevitably 
been shed; sir V. Adams issued a 
roclamation, ordering re- 


mrs thy 


The matter has been since 
arranged. 


RUSSIA. 

17.—The ukase prohibiting any 
newly arrived jews to enter Russia, 
it said to have as called for by the 
extraordinary increase observed in 
that e, within these few years, 
in Polish frontier provinces, 
which is considered as of no advan- 
tage to —- or manufactures, 
as the only occupations followed by 
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the jews are a i 
smuggling, and beeping’ her 
houses. The number of jews in the 
two governments of Lithuania and 
White Russia, is estimated at a mil. 
lion and a half. The ukase, which 
enjoins them either to choose, with. 
in the space of a year, some civil 
profession, especially agriculture oy 
manufactures, or to quit the empire, 
is rigorously wateecel 


NOVEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


1.—The Columbus. —To-day this 
extraordinary vessel was towed from 
Gravesend by three steam-boats, and 
moored nearly abreast the East India 
dock gates. The following day, find- 
ing she still made a great deal of water, 
it was deemed necesary to run her 
ashore on the mud near the Fol 
house, above Pitcher’s Dock-ya 
where she at present remains. Visi- 
tors have since been numerous. The 
shape of the ship closely approxi- 
mates to that of a modern 
and we are surprised at her accom- 
lishing the voyage at all. In this 
faa icular consists the wonder— 
that such a body should, by the per- 
severing industry of man, be con- 
veyed across a tempestuous oceal, 
a direct distance of upwards of three 
thousand miles, and if with a foul 
wind the actual distance would be 
considerably increased. Her height 
out of the water is not very remark- 
able, but her t length is better 
displayed by this very circumstance. 
How aaah a a sie would labour 
in a heavy swell, and the great strain 
there must have — on en 
ends when crossing the trough 0 
sea, is evident: yet she behaved well, 
and though her continued working 
was the cause of leaks, on the whole 


she boat. She s 
was a good sea ee 
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iaden with deals, logs, masts, &c. so 
that the only danger to be appre- 
beaded was getting wate: r-logged or 
ing to pieces. She is lightly rigg- 
vier a vessel of her dimensions, 


aoe remarkable part to a scien- 
tific eye, and whatever may be said 
of her clumsy appearance, she is 
very far from being so in actual 
formation. . Her dimensions con- 


tasted with that of his majesty’s ship 
Nelson, one of our largest first-rates, 
are as follows : 
Columbus. 

length 301 0 
Extreme e eeese eevee 
mame breadth. ....c0e 50 0 
Depth of hold .......++. - 300 
Tonnage admeasured .. 3796 tons. 

Nelson. 


length on range of lower 
deck 


Extreme breadth,.....-- 53 8 
Depthofhold.......... 240 
Tonnage admeasured .. 2617 tons. 

The ‘ Commerce de Marseilles,’ 
taken at Toulon, was 2747, and the 
largest American ships of the line 
are 2640 tons. 

2.—Henry Fauntleroy is brought 
up for judgment, when an applica- 
tion is made to’arrest the judgment. 
Fauntleroy reads a statement from a 


pees but sentence is passed on 
m. 


The Logan Stone.—Lieut. H.C. 
Goldsmith, of the Nimble cutter, 
has succeeded in placing the Logan 
stone, on the coast of Cornwall, in 
ts former position, from which he 
had wantonly thrust it, after three 
day's labour, by the help of three 


par of large sheers, six capstans, 


205 0 


worked by eight men each, and a 
vanety of pulleys. Large chain ca- 
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bles were fastened round the rock, 
and attached to the blocks by which 
it was lifted. Altogether there were 
about ors men a The 
weight of the rock has variously 
computed by different persons, at 
from seventy to ninety tons. On the 
first day, when the rock was swung 
in the air, in the presence of about 
two thousand much anxiety 
was felt, by those who were present, 
as to the success of the undertaking. 
The ropes were much stretched ; the 

ulleys, the sheers, and the capstans, 
aT i asore and ed; and the 
noise of the machinery was audible 
at some distance. Many were very 
apprehensive lest so vast a wei 
might snap all the ropes, and tumble 
over the precipice, bearing the sheers 
and scaffoldings away with it; how- 
ever, the whole went off with great 
success, The materials were excel- 
lent, and though a rope or two broke, 
and a link of one of the chains tore 
away a small piece of an angle of the 
rock, which was thrown with much 
velocity into the sea, yet the rock 
was safely supported by its com- 
plicated tackling, and stands once 
more, in precisely its former 
sition! It is understood that this 
work is defrayed by subscription. 
Fifty pounds have been given by 
the London Geological society. 

7.—A petition in favour of Faunt- 
leroy is in course of signature. 

The wife of Jarrin, a confectioner, 
in Bond-street, is mysteriously fired 
at as she is sitting in her shop. 

10.—The Griper ship returns to 
Portsmouth, from the northern expe- 
dition, in great disrress. . 

A man named Scott, is killed in a 
fight with Brown, a well-known 
pugilistic combatant. 

12.—Mr. Taylor, the cle > 
applies to the lord mayor for his 
sanction of a society to do away with 
religious 
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religious infidelity, but which sanc- 
tion his lordship refuses. 

Mrs. Fauntleroy is admitted to an 
interview with her husband in New- 

te. 

13.—The first meeting of the 
christian evidence society takes 
place. 

Captain Venegas makes the appli- 
cation at the mansion house, in con- 
sequence of which many donations 
crowded in upon him. 

Government having ordered three 
new sloops of war to be constructed 
according to the plans of professor 
Inman, of the naval college, Sir R. 
Seppings of the navy board, and 
captain J. Hays, R. N. the sloop con- 
structed by the latter, was found as 
superior to that of professor Inman, 
as the vessel of the latter to that of 
sir R. Seppings and the navy 
board. 

23.—The case of Henry Faunt- 
leroy is argued on a writ of error be- 
fore the twelve judges, and ad- 
journed to next day. 

A poor woman named Dixon 
waits on the magistrates at Union 
hall, to submit a plan for the ame- 
lioration of mankind, 

24.—The argument in the case of 
Fauntleroy is resumed. The judges 
do not state their decision publicly, 
but communicate it to the secretary 
of state. The recorder makes his 
report, and Fauntleroy is ordered for 
execution on Tuesday. 

Mr. Hayne ndes a race of ninety 
miles in four hours and fifty minutes, 
for a wager. 

The severest storm that has been 
known for many years, visits the 
coasts about this time, and does great 
mischief to the shipping, as also to 
several houses. 

25.—The gales that blew on this 
and the preceding day, and nearly 
made the circuit of the whole Island, 
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were attended with many extraond. 
nary circumstances. At Brighton it 
was said to have resembled an hurr. 
cane. Boats were in all quarte 
° tS 
dragged up into the streets, or dashed 
to pieces upon the beach, Bathing 
machines, for securing, were tackled 
up the perpendicular cliffs, and hung 
suspended by the pulleys : chimney. 
pots, tiles, slates, and sheet-lead, 
rained in the streets; and several 
newly built houses were blown down 
and scattered like chatf before the 
gale. At Shoreham the sea came 
entirely over the beach in front of 
the town, so as to give the harbour 
the appearance of beingthe open sea 
At Dorchester the damage done to 
houses, roofs, and chimnies, created 
the utmost alarm. The Rev. H. J. 
Richman and his wife were crushed 
to death by the fall of a heavy stack 
of chimnies. At Weymouth a large 
part of the esplanade was washed 
away. At Hastings the sea forced 
its way into several of the cottages 
of the fishermen ; the marine parade 
was torn up. At Plymouth twenty- 
five vessels were counted on shore, 
and on the parade and in South 
street, the sea was three feet deep. 
At Sidmouth and at Southampton the 
storm was equally tremendous. At 
Lyme the promenade was destroyed, 
but most destructive upon the little 
island of Portland, where the fisher- 
men lost all their boats and nets, and 
had nothing to eat until provisions 
were sent them from Weymouth. 
The little village of Fleet, together 
with the church, was nearly swept 
away. At Liverpool the wind swept 
over the whole town with great 


violente for nearly an hour. Several 
lives were lost. . 
26.—The number of vessels either 
wrecked or severely damaged on the 
Plymouth coast alone, is nearly 
forty. 


The 
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The losses at Lloyd's on account 


of the storm, are said not to be 


led within the memory of the 
gidest member of that house. 

An Italian, named Angelini, makes 

lication at Newgate to die instead 
of Mr. Fauntleroy. . 

97.—Mrs. Ashley, a widow lady, 
tired of chancery delays, makes a 

hin open court to the vice- 
chancellor. She is heard with at- 
tention, and her case ordered for 
immediate consideration. 

98—A condemned sermon is 

ched in the chapel at Newgate, 
“_ Mr. Fauntleroy and the other 
isoners. The crowd suing for 
admission into the chapel is enor- 
mous. 

Accounts are received of awful 

fires having taken place in Edin- 
h. 
Mo. —The court of king’s bench 
decide in the case of Duncan v. 
Thwaites, that the publication of such 
ings as take place at a police- 
office, and which are preparatory to 
atrial, is unlawful. 

30.—This morning precisely at 
four minutes after eight o’ clock, Mr. 
Fauntleroy is executed in front of 
Newgate. The crowd that was pre- 
sent to witness the spectacle was be- 
yond all precedent. 

A tremendous storm took place 
this morning. 

The Phaeton, 46, captain Sturt, 
amived at Portsmouth from Algiers 
and Gibraltar. This vessel brought 
22 Spanish refugees from the latter 
place. These unfortunate indivi- 
duals were mostly persons of distinc- 
tion in their own eountry, and they 
were indebted to the noble and gene- 
tous feelings of captain Sturt for a 
passage to England. Constant but- 
cheries of the constitutionalists were 
taking place at Algesiras, by order of 
the tyrant Ferdinand ; and his minion 


O*Donnel had accused lord Chatham 
and the English of conniving at the 
attack on Tariffa; in consequence 
of which, all Spaniards had been 
ordered to leave Gibraltar. Several 
of the constitutionalists had sought 
refuge in Tangiers, and been de- 
manded of the emperor of Morocco 
by Ferdinand, who, to his honour, 
refused to give them up. Some of 
these refugees, on landing, were in 
a state of such destitution, that they 
have been obliged to apply to the 
lord mayor of London to prevent ab- 
solute starvation ;—such is the situa- 
tion of men who fought under Wel- 
lington and Mina for the most despi- 
cable and degraded of modern kings, 
and whose very crime is the sup- 
porting a constitutional government 
for the benefit of their native land. 
A carriage drive, with a foot-path 
by its side, is at present making in 
Hyde park, from Cumberland gate to 
the door that leads into Kensington 
gardens on that side of the park, 
which will be a great improvement. 
A meeting of the city tithe com- 
mittee was lately held at Guildhall, 
upon which occasion a very curious 
document, illustrative of the grieve. 
ances under which the citizens of 
London for hundreds of years have 
laboured from the tythe system, was 
presented. It was found among 
the ancient records of thecity. The 
following extracts from a translation 
of the document which is written in 
latin, will shew the principle upon 
which the sums now received by the 
clergy in the name of tithes, under 
the statute of Henry VII1. are found- 
ed. It will be necessary to premise, 
that tythe is payable for houses only 
by custom. ‘This custom in papal 
times produced a source of revenue 
to the clergy from what were deno- 
minated voluntary offerings on Sun- 
days and principal feast days, but 
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were in effect entirely compulsory, 
being under penalty of excommu- 
nication—a punishment at those 
periods little, if at all, inferior in the 
minds of the public to death; and 
the offerings varied in amount ac- 
cording as the ecclesiastics issued 
ordinances under the authority of the 
pope. Sometimes they amounted in 
the course of the year to as much as 
4s, 2d. in the pound upon the rent 
of the citizens ; and in the document 
referred to, which is in the 32nd 
year of Henry VI. after noticing the 
institution or ordinance issued b 
Roger Nigel, bishop of London, 13t 
of Henry III. it is stated that some 
citizens, of their mere liberality and 
fervour of devotion, gave to God and 
the church more than according to 
the rate ordained by Niger; and 
then it proceeds to state, that, ‘ Ne- 
vertheless certain curates, not being 
content with sufficient and abundant 
provision, endeavoured to convert 
that which only of mere devotion and 
free will was so sometimes practised 
into a perpetual bond of mght and 
debt to the church, and surreptitously 
and privately obtained, in the time 
of archbishop Arundel, letters decla- 
ratory of the said constitution, but 
more truly destructive and subversive 
ofthe true sense of the same, confirmed 
by pope Innocent (the citizens being 
entirely unconscious and ignorant of 
the obtaining of such declaration) ; 
and thereupon such curates have 
very frequently vexed and molested 
many citizens, and grievous murmurs 
and inconveniences have arisen, and 
the fervour of holy devotion grown 
cold and lukewarm: wherefore the 
hon. John Norman, mayor, the alder- 
men, and citizens, considering what 
grievous inconveniences did hang on 
them, extorted by the cunning and 
harshness of litigious men, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, find that certain 
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curates, deceitfully bestirring them. 
selves, have procured from the lon 
the pope letters apostolic, strongl 
prej udicial and derogatory to the said 
citizens, containing grievous pains 
and censures, by which they pretend 
the citizens, their places and estates, 
are bound to the obligations of new, 
unusual, divers, and unheard-of 
charges, not to be borne by the said 
citizens, and have threatened to expel 
and remove them from the holy and 
sacramental services. Whereupon 
the mayor and aldermen, consider. 
ing that the citizens may be unduly 
aggrieved, did, in pursuance, assem- 
ble in common council, on the 12th 
of March, in the 32d year of Hen 
VI., and appoint a conference wal 
the bishop of London; and so on 
the morrow they went to the bishop 
of London, at the church of St. Paul, 
to the chapter-house, where Thomas 
Bylling, recorder of London, then 
publickly declared all the matter 
above said, desiring from the bishop 
a true copy of the letters by the said 
curates obtained from the lord the 
pope; and the bishop considering 
the desire to be consonant to reason, 
granted that they might have a copy, 
which copy they could not obtain, 
although they daily used all their 
diligence in that behalf. At length 
the same bishop, fraudulently contn- 
ving to delude the aforesaid mayor, 
sent one of his servants praying the 
mayor that he would vouchsafe to 
come to the church of St. Paul after 
the noon of the same day; and the 
said mayor, with cheerful heart, 
went to the church aforesaid, and 
there in a certain small chapel near 
the consistory, the bishop met the 
mayor, saying, ‘my lord mayor, some 
of this city have been very often with 
me to demand and have a copy of @ 
certain paper bull lately by the curates 


of the city obtained ; and upon . 
sou 
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oul and body I have no cognizance 
fitatall.’’’ The committee ex- 
yessed their conviction, upon ex- 
,mining this ancient test of the im- 
ysitions which have descended upon 
the citizens of London as an inherit- 
inc, that if more arguments were 
pecessary to prove the illegality of 
the source from which the burthen 
of the oppressed parishes sprung, 
bere was a conclusive proof—here 
mas a powerful instance—that the 
stzens laboured under uncertain and 
ubitrary exactions 1n the shape of 
ferings before the reformation ; 
und that whatever might have been 
the intention of bishop Bonner in 
the 37th year of Henry VIII, in de- 
lvering the decree under which the 
dergy and impropriators now claim 
his registrar, instead of having the 
ame enrolled in chancery, the inter- 
vention of the legislature is at the 
present day imperatively called for, 
where local acts in certain parishes 
have not already been obtained. 

The committee at the same time 
concur in the opinion of the neces- 
aty of substituting a fair and liberal 
allowance in the place of tithe for 
the ministers of the gospel. The 
committee have ascertained that the 
clerical and lay impropriators are 
determined to persevere in the course 
in which they set out, and have po- 
auwvely refused to submit the decision 
oftheir claims to parliament. Those 
dividuals who have refused to pay 
the amount demanded, are not them- 
selves to defray the expenses which 
are consequent upon legal investi- 
gation; it is determined that each 
parish shall take the responsibility 
attached to every case upon itself. 

The following intelligence has 
been subsequently received from the 
East Indies, giving an account of an 
attack made on the Burmese station 
of Cheduba. It is dated June 16, 


and forwarded from brig.-gen. sir 
A, Campbell. 

‘“* Having completed my arrange- 
ments for striking a blow upon the 
enemy's forces assembled here, on 
the morning of the 10th instant, al- 
though the weather continued most 
unfavourable, I moved upon the ene- 
my’s fortified camp and stockades at 
Kemmendine, with about three thou- 
sand men, four eighteen-pounders, 
four mortars, and some field pieces, 
sending two divisions of vessels up 
the river to prevent the enemy from 
escaping on that side. It was m 
intention not to lose a man if it 
could be avoided. The enemy had 
already frequently experienced the 
irresistible influence of the British 
bayonet, and it was now my wish 
that they should also know that we 
had still other and perhaps more 
dreadful means of exterminating them 
in every stockade they might be 
found in. The country, season, and 
roads, rendered the undertaking ex- 
tremely arduous, but not beyond 
the inexhaustible spirit of such sol- 
diers as | command. About two 
miles from town, the head of the 
column was stopped by a stockade, 
apparently very strong and full of 
men; I ordered two heavy guns and 
some field pieces to open it, while 
the troops surrounded it on three 
sides; but the jungle was so very 
thick and close as to prevent the 
possibility of altogether cutting off 
the garrison. 


In less than half an hour a con- © 


siderable gap was made in the out- 
ward defences of the work, and the 
defendants not daring any where to 
shew themselves. I ordered a part 
of the Madras European regiment, 
supported by part of the 41st regi- 
ment, to charge, and the work was 
immediately carried, with a trifling 
loss on our part, the enemy leaving 
one 
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the ground ; major Chalmers lead- 
ing the support of the 41st regiment, 
and one of the first men in the 
breach, received a wound in the 
face from a spear, which Iam happy 
to say is not dangerous. While this 
was going on under my own eye, a 
very spirited and successful attack 
was made on the other side of the 
stockade, by the advanced companies 
of the 13th and 38th regiments, who, 
by assisting each other up the face of 
the stockade (at least ten feet high), 
entered about the same time as the 
party by the breach, putting every 
man to death who opposed their en- 
trance; and it affords me pleasure 
to state that the first man whoa 

ared on the top of the work was, 

believe, major Sale, of his ma- 
jesty’s 13th light infantry. 

This point gained, the column 
again moved forward nearly a mile, 
where our left was posted, commu- 
nicating with the flotilla on the ri- 
ver about half a mile, under the 
great stockade aud fortified camp ; 
the head of the column moving up 
to the right with great toil and la- 
bour, through the thick and tena- 
cious jungle, for the purpose of 
again reaching the river above the 
stockade, and thus completely in- 
vesting the enemy’s great strong 
hold. In this I was partly disap- 
pointed. The enemy having thrown 
up other works above the stockade, 
which would have exposed my right 
to certain loss, and not being able 
to invest the whole of the enemy's 
extensive fortifications, | was under 
the necessity of leaving about a hun- 
dred yards, between our right and 
the river, unoccupied; but as the 
principal work appeared full of men, 
animating each other with loud and 
boisterous cheering, I still ho 
they would remain till the impres- 


LNovmeber, 
one hundred and fifty men dead on sion I intended had been made. — 


At four p.m. my troops were jp 


ition, in many places with; 
Sandie yards of the place = 


all parts with a very thick Jungle in 


front, extending 
of the stockade. 


to the very bottom 
The night passed 


in erecting batteries, and makine 
preparations for opening the guns * 
day-light next morning; the ene 

continuing loud and incessant cheer. 
ing till after day-light in the mom. 
ing. The moment we had sufficient 
light on the following day, a heavy 
and well-directed fire was opened 
from our breaching and mortar bat- 
teries, which was kept up for nearly 
two hours, when a party advancing 
to observe the breach, found the 


enemy, during the cannonade, had- 


evacuated the place, carrying of 
their dead and wounded. The chain 
of posts occupied by the enemy, 
rendered flight at all times easy, and 
the thickness of the jungle necessa- 
rily prevented our observing when 


it took place. 


General return of killed, wounded, 
and missing of the troops, compn- 
sing the expedition under the com- 


mand of brigadier-general sir Ar- 
chibald Campbell, K.C.B. serving 


against the dominions of the king of | 


Ava, from Ist to 
1824, 


the 16th of June, 


Total — Commissioned _ officers 


wounded, six; non-commissioned, 7 


rank and_ file, 


wounded, one hundred and _ five. . 


Natives attached 
wounded, eleven. 
Remarks—His 


light infantry ; 


wounded, lieutenant James Petry, q 
slightly. His majesty’s 38th foot; | 


killed, fourteen ; 


— killed, two; 


majesty’s 13th 


name of officer 


name of officer wounded, lieutenant 


Henry Grimes, slightly. His m* 


jesty’s 41st foot, 
wounded, major 


name of 0 ! 
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gverely, not dangerously. Madras 
Buropean regiment; names of offi- 
cers wounded, captain Kyd, heute- 
gants Stenton and Robertson, se- 
verely, not dangerously. ; 
Extract of a letter from brig.-ge- 
yeral M‘Creagh, on board the ho- 
gourable company’s ship Ernaad, 
iver Rangoon, June 11, 1824, to 
g.-gen. sir A. Campbell, &c. &c. 
“*¢ river at Cheduba varies in 
breadth from about forty to one hun- 
ied yards, the jungle on both sides 
atending far into the water. About 
talfa mile farther up, the ground is 
deared and cultivated : and the ene- 
ny became visible, lining a trench 
if three hundred yards extent, on 
the edge of the northern bank, with 
heir right flanked by a bridge over 
te rivers. They permitted our 
heats to range along until the head- 
most arrived opposite their right, 
ad then opened a fire of sey 
ud swivels, accompanied by flights 
darrows. The bank was steep and 
wmewhat difficult ; but two or three 
mrties of the 13th were soon on its 
wmmit in spite of the enemy’s ef- 
rts, who opposed them with consi- 
rable boldness; a few minutes 
inag followed, while the remaining 
wats landed their men, and they 
ied, leaving upwards of twenty 
tilled, and many wounded. Their 
tillage or town commences near the 
pot at which we had landed, and I 
mmediately moved up the street in 
pursuit; On arriving at the end of 
t (about a quarter of a mile) we 
bund a stockade, into which they 
lad retired, and from which they 
ipened a fire as soon as we appeared. 
twas a square of about two hun- 
ied yards each face, the outward 
piles from sixteen to twenty feet 
‘igh, an embankment and a parapet 
them, salient gateways in each 


and a triple row of railin 
(1824, . 


round the entire exterior, appearing 
to be in good order, and the fire was 
from several six-pounders, as well 
as swivels, of various calibre, and 
musquetry. I immediately lodged 
parties at such points, close to the 
works, as afforded a tolerable cover ; 
ordered the howitzer, and two or 
three ship-guns ashore, together with 
the remainder of the seapoys ; and 
meantime marked off a battery with- 
in one hundred yards of their front 
gateway. The weather now became 
exceedingly unfavourable; but as 
all gave their most hearty and zea- 
lous endeavours to the execution of 
what was pointed out to them, our 
want of proper materials, imple- 
ments, and workmen, was sur- 
mounted, 

Repeated feints upon the enemy's 
left sufficed to turn his attention from 
our working parties on his night; 
and during the night of the 16th 
two nine-pounders and a carronade, 
on ship carriages, were placed in 
the battery, the hut that masked it 
pulled down, and it opened in the 
morning. Its fire was soon decisive 
on the gateway, which, having been 
their last thoroughfare, was not so 
strongly embanked as the others. 
Having prepared some seamen, with 
axes and ropes, to accompany. the 
column, I ordered it forward; it 
moved rapidly to its point, headed 
by major Thornhill’s company of 
his majesty’s 13th; afew moments 
sufficed to complete the destruction 
of the wounded spars, and we were 
speedily in the stockade, followed 
by the reserve under lieutenant-co- 
lonel Hampton, of the 20th native 
infantry. 

The Burmese chief in command 
was killed near the point of attack ; 
they abandoned their interior de- 
fences, (a trench and breastwork) 
and fled through their rear gate, 
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leaving a great number killed, Con- 
sidering that throughout these little 
operations our investment was very 
close, and the enemy's fire kept up 
without any intermission, | am hap- 
py to say that our loss has been sin- 
gularly small. 

List of officers, seamen, and ma- 
rines, belonging to his majesty's ship 
Slany, Charles Mitchell, esq. com- 
mander, who were killed and wound- 
ed at the reduction of the island of 
Cheduba : — killed, one marine; 
wounded, one lieutenant and four 
seamen. 

Cheduba, May 18, 1824. 

Return of the killed and wounded 
of the forces, under the command of 
brigadier M‘Creagh, C.B. from the 
14th to the 17th of May, 1824, 
both days inclusive. Grand total— 
killed, two; wounded, thirty-six. 

Names of officers wounded.—His 
majesty’s 13th light infantry—bre- 
vet-major Thornhill, slightly. Ditto, 
ditto — ensign Kershaw, slightly. 
2d batt. 20th regiment native in- 
fantry—lieutenant and acting adju- 
tant Margrave, severely. 

Return of arms and ordnance 
taken in the enemy's works at Che- 
duba, May 17, 1824.—Five Euro- 
pean six-pounder guns; thirty 
smaller guns and swivels of various 
calibre; forty European musquets, 
and a few matchlocks ; twelve thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-five 
leaden balls of various sizes, two 
hundred six-pound shot, a few hand 
grenades, one thousand and eighty 
European flints. ; 

(Signed) G. W. Mains, 
Major of brigade. 

At Malta two ofticers of artillery, 
captain Atchason and lieutenant 
Dawson, have been dismissed the 
service, under sentences of court- 
martial, for refusing to salute a cer- 
tain Maltese saint or idol, with dis- 
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charges of artillery. A soldier js a 
= of little more than passive 
obedience! Had they been com 
manded to worship the bewigged 


doll, as we suppose it was, m 
as, Must 
have obeyed ? " 


SPAIN. 


The affairs of Spain remain in the 
same miserable state as heretofore, 
Disturbances break out here and 
there, and occasion bloodshed, 
Bands of armed constitutionalists live 
in the mountainous districts, and 
hold their neighbourhoods in fear, 
Little progress appears to be made 
in the organization of a regular army. 
A sort of mihtia, called royalist yo. 
lunteers, seems to be chiefly relied 
on; and these are furious partizans 
of the inquisition. —_ Distrust and fear 
are stil entertained respecting the 
ci-devant constitutional army, A 
new decree has been published, de- 
priving ofticers of this description 
of their honours, arms, and equipage, 
if not of their entire property. 

The following is a copy of part 
of the oath administered to the roy- 
alist volunteers of Murcia. 

** Do you swear to God, and pro- 
mise to the king, not to permit nor 
admit on your soil any other religion 
than the catholic, apostolic, and Ro- 
man, which you profess, and to shed 
for it even the last drop of your 
blood ? Yes, we swear it. 

«¢ Do you swear to God, and pro- 
mise to the king, not to admit nor 
permit on your soil the infamous 
constitutional code, published at Ca- 
diz, March 17, 1812, to abhor it 
with all your heart, and to oppose 
its re-establishment even to the shed- 
ding of the last drop of your blood ? 
Yes, we swear it. 

“Do you swear to God, and 
promise to the king, to be faithful 


to him, and to defend his 
rights 





ber, 


Faas 


hts 


“hts of absolute sovereignty, with- 
out permitting either chambers or 
any other restriction on it, even to 
the shedding of the last drop of your 
hood 2 «Yes, we swear it.”’ 

One frigate, two corvettes, and 
three transports, have sailed from 
Cadiz for Corunna, to take in troops 
or South America. ‘To conquer 
seventeen millions of men with such 
aforce! Can a better proof be of- 
fred of the fitness of the anointed 
Ferdinand and his ministers for be- 
ng rulers of nine millions of people ? 


GERMANY. 


The king of Prussia has been 
married to the countesS Augusta Von 
Harrach. ‘The burchenschaft, the 
Prussian authorities, have boasted as 
laving eradicated under the admi- 
nistration of M. Von Gersdorff. 

In the Netherlands the project of 
hw for the more effectual ofticial 
prevention of the slave-trade, which 
ssubmitted by the king to the states- 
general, proposes that the punish- 
ment shall be hard labour for tif- 
een years, fine of ten thousand 
lornns, and the confiscation of the 
ships. 

RUSSIA. 

Church revenues. — The mcome 
ofa metropolitan does not exceed 
00/. a year ; that of an archbishop 
02; a bishop 500/.; sums as 
wall as persons of their rank can 

ibly subsist on, even in Russia. 
hey are, however, allowed a con- 

le sum annually for the pur- 
poses of charity. 

Chain bridge—A chain bridge, 
the first of the kind in Russia, is 
about to be constructed over the ca- 
tal of Moika. It will be executed 
iter the designs of Colonel Dufour, 
of Geneva, who has sent to St. Pe- 
Yesburgh, a beautiful model of: that 


which he erected in his own coun- 
try last year. 

There has appeared this year in 
Galicia, some swarms of the locust 
Gryllus —migratorius, — common! 
known in Asiatic Tartary, whic 
have ravaged this year extensive dis- 
tricts in Bessarabia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia. These unwelcome guests 
appeared in the Buckowina, and the 
adjacent circle of Czarkow, where 
they entirely covered large tracts of 
pastures and fields. Some of them 
even came to the vicinity of Lem- 
berg. Fortunately the harvest was 
reaped. 

19.-—A dreadful inundation took 
place at St. Petersburgh, occasioned 
by the rising of the Neva and the 
overflowing of the lake Ladoga. 
The whole city was nearly covered 
with water in the course of a few 
minutes. Cottages, houses, and 
palaces were alike the objects of de- 
vastation ; and quays, bridges, and 
craft of all kinds, were blown u 
or carried away. Inthe Smolensko 
quarter, coftins were washed out of 
their graves and floated about the 
streets; and the loss of lives is im- 
mense. ‘The loss to the merchants, 
especially in sugar, Is enormous. 
The loss of property on this occa- 
sion is estimated at one hundred 
thousand roubles. The gentlemen 
of the British factory subscribed 
twelve thousand roubles for their dis- 
tressed countrymen, and also ob- 
tained the entire remission of the du- 
ties on bonded goods, which were 
destroyed by the inundation, and a 
reduction of those partially damaged. 


ITALY. 


Several shocks of an earthquake 
have been experienced in Tuscany. 
In one place a wall was thrown 
down. 

SOUTH 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


Lord Cochrane and the troops 
under his command, have taken 
Pernambuco, in Brazil. 


DECEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—The late high winds blew 
down one of the vanes from the 
broad tower of Lincoln cathedral, 
with the pondrous ball on which it 
was fixed, 

2.—The court of chancery is oc- 
cupied with the subject of the Opera 
house. 

The body of Mr. Fauntleroy was 
removed from Newgate, and buried 
in Bunhill-fields’ burying-ground, 

The Greek government has sent 
over two letters, addressed to the 
daughter of lord Byron, giving an 
account of her father’s death, and 
of the services he had rendered 
Greece, and declaring that Greece 
will consider her as its own child. 

Mr. Mantell has discovered, in 
the iron sand stone of Sussex, the 
teeth of an herbivorous reptile, of a 
gigantic magnitude, approaching, in 
its kind, nearer to the Iguana of 
Barbadoes, than to any other recent 
lizard. A thigh bone, supposed to 
have belonged to this animal, is so 
large, that, upon a moderate com- 
putation, it must have equalled the 
elephant in height, and been up- 
wards of sixty feet long. 

Mineral tallow.—This rare sub- 
stance, which was discovered in 
Finland in 1736, has lately been 
found in a bog on the borders of 
Loch-Fye, in Scotland. It has the 
colour and feel of tallow, and is 
tasteless. It melts at one hundred 
and eighteen degrees, and boils at 
two hundred and ninety degrees ; 
when melted, it is transparent and 


[ December, 


colourless; on coolin 
spongy and white, ee ee 
much so as at first. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol, oi 
of turpentine, olive oil, and nap 
while these liquids are hot ; bu it 
is precipitated again when they coal, 
Its specific gravity, in its natural 
state, is 0,6078, but the tallow js 
full of air bubbles; and after fusion, 
which disengages the air, the specific 
gravity is 0,983, which is rather 
igher than tallow. It does no 
combine with alkalies, nor form 
soap. Thus it differs from every 
class of bodies known. 

The ardour shewn in Edinburgh 
for joint stock speculation has given 
birth to no less than five new 
jects in a few days, These are—a 

er brewery company, capital 
150,000/.-— a pawnbroking com- 
pany, capital 75,000/.—a distillery 
for the English market, capital 
200,0002.— a glass-making com- 
pany, capital T00,000/.—a whale 
fishing company, capital 250,000. 
—and to these may bz added a com- 
pany, originally projected in Glas- 
gow, for making an iron railway 
from Paisley and Glasgow to Edin- 
burgh. 

There has been a terrible confla- 
gration in Edinburgh, by which three 
hundred families have been burnt out 
of their habitations. The loss ot 
property is estimated at 100 to 
170,0002. 

During the late heavy gales of 
wind, the * eyes of all at Brighton,” 
says the Brighton Gazette, were d- 
rected towards the chain pier. Its 
enemies looked big with hope, 
supporters could scarcely 
their dread. Every succeeding surge 
rolled furiously against the piles and 
platforms, and finally fell with ua 
diminished force upon the perpendi- 
cular wall of the esplanade, throw- 
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ing torrents of water athwart the 
carriage road, bursting finally on 
the sloping cliff behind it, and then 
casting a white sheet of foam and 
across the high road above, 
and even over the roofs of the whole 
row of houses upon the marine pa- 
rade, In this warfare of the ele- 
ments, the chain pier stood like a 
rock amid the waters. Some few 
ks and railings were naturally 
demolished and scattered; but the 
camps of piles, the principal chains, 
and their iron supporters, bore firmly 
the shock, and weathered the gale, 
uninjured. 
The amount of catholic rent this 
week in Ireland is 1,052¢. 7s. 9d. 
The catholic association publishes 
its address to the people. 
6.—An action for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage (Wharton versus 
Lewis) is tried in the king’s bench, 
da 1502. 
oe cunbis of causes entered for 
the sittings in the king’s bench, 
amounts to two hundred and eighty, 
whilst the number for the common 
pleas is only eleven. 
7.—A slight shock of an earth- 
quake is felt at Portsmouth. 
Important debates respecting the 
ae of the catholic association 
it Dublin. 
_At a meeting respecting the city 
tithes, it is agreed to make appli- 
cation to parliament for relief. 
Among other curiosities sent from 
the North Pole, by an American 
captain, to Berlin, are two young 
Esquimaux, a male and female; a 
dog of the kind that are yoked to 
ledges; a panorama of Baffin’s 
Bay; clothes, furniture, &c. At the 
request of the spectators, the man 
pierces through a piece of coin at 
the distance of ten paces. Silver 
coin pleases him more than gold. 
is only one dog remainmeg 


alive out of ten that were brought 
over. As soon as the Esquimaux 
seats himself upon his sledge, to 
which the dog is yoked, the ammal 
lays aside his sluggishness, and draws 
it with great rapidity round the room ; 
but as soon as he is unyoked he falls 
into his accustomed torpor, and does 
not recover from it till he is again 
yoked. 

A curious pony has been presented 
to his majesty. It is of a mouse, or 
rather of a dun colour ; its coat or 
hair very rough ; is four years old, 
and stands thirty-two fail high, 
beautifully formed. It was brought 
from Norway, and is so docile that 
it would follow the groom who has 
the care of him up and down stairs 
like a dog, and lay down on the 
hearth-rug before the fire. It has 
never yet been shod ; will eat bread 
and potatoes, as well as corn and hay, 
and drink beer. 

15,—The court of aldermen have 
come to a resolution to exclude the 
public from the chapel of Newgate 
when the condemned sermon is 

ched. 

17.—The occupiers of chambers 
in Lincolns-inn declared hable to the 
poors’ rates of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born. 

20.—An injunction refused against 
the publishers of the ** Lancet,’’ to 
prevent them from publishing Mr. 
Abernethy’s lectures, on the ground 
that no MSS. could be produced. 

Mr. O’Connel arrested for sedi- 
tion. 

The great number of fatal acci- 
dents which have recently occurred 
in pugilistic contests, seems likely 
to attract the notice of the judicial 
and magisterial authorities. Mr. 
justice Burroughs, in his address to 
the grand jury at Kingston assizes, 
severely reprobated prize fighting, 
and recommends the parties.to be 

prosecuted . 
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prosecuted : it is thought his exam- 
ple will be followed by the other 
judges in their respective circuits. 

29.—Intelligence received of the 
murder of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, late 
sheriff of Northamptonshire, near 
Naples, on the 3rd instant. They 
were proceeding to Pestum in their 
own carriage, when they were 
stopped and fired at by a party of 
robbers at noon-day. Mr. Hunt died 
at Pestum in the course of a few 
hours; Mrs. Hunt expired the day 
following. 

Accounts have arrived from India 
of the proceedings of a court martial 
appointed to investigate the strange 
conduct of lieutenant Fenwick, who 
happening to be employed in the 
service of a native Rajah, took it into 
his head, one day after dinner, to 
hang one of his prisoners of war! 
The court found him guilty, but re- 
commended him to mercy on the 
ground of peculiar circumstances and 
inexperience. 

The first export of wool from Eng- 
tand for two centuries took place in 
the course of December: fifty bags 
of a coarse quality were exported to 
the United States of America It 
will be remembered that the export 
of wool has been prohibited for two 
hundred years in England, till the 
last session of parliament, when a 
bill was brought forward allowing 
the export of wool on the payment 
of a duty of one penny per pound : 
under the new act the export has 
taken place. 


VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


Cannibalism. —On the 14th of 
June, Alexander Pierce, a convict, 
was tried at Hobart Town, for the 
murder of a fellow-prisoner, named 
Thomas Cox, in the month of No- 
vember, 1823. He was found guilty, 


[ December. 


and hanged on the Monday afte; 
previously to which he made the fol. 
lowing horrible confession to a ca. 
tholic minister : 

** Twas born in the county of Fer. 
managh, in the north of Ireland, Ip 
the twenty-sixth year of my age, | 
was convicted of stealing six pairs of 
shoes, and received sentence to be 
transported for seven years. I arrived 
in Van Dieman’s Land, and on 
board the ship Castle Forbes, from 
Sydney ; was assigned a servant to 
John Bellenger, with whom I re. 
mained about nine months; was 
then, from misconduct, returned to 
the government superintendant. A 
few months after, I was assigned to 
a man named Cane, a constable, and 
staid with him only sixteen weeks, 
when an occasion obliged him to 
take me before the magistrates, who 
ordered that I should receive fifty 
lashes in the usual way, and again 
be returned to my own labour. After- 
wards, | was placed to serve a Mr. 
Habergood, of New Norfolk, from 
whom I absconded into the woods, 
and Laughton, Saunders, Latten, and 
Robinson, who were then at large ; 
staid with them three months, and 
surrendered myself, by a proclama- 
tion issued by the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, and was pardoned. — Shortly 
afterwards I forged several orders, 
upon which I obtained _ property. 
On hearing the fraud was discovered, 
I was again induced to return mto 
the woods. But, after three or four 
months, I was taken by a party of 
the 48th regiment, brought to Ho- 
bart Town, tried for the forgenes, 
found guilty, and sent to the penal 
settlement at Macquarrie harbour for 
the remainder of my sentence. 
was not there more than a month be- 
fore I made my escape with seven 
others, namely, Dalton, Traverse, 


Badman, Mathews, Greenhill, — 
an 
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and Cornelius. We kept altogether 
for ten days, during which time we 
had no food but our kankaroo-skin 
‘ackets, Which we ate, being nearly 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue. 
On the 11th night we began to con- 
sult what was best to be done for 
our preservation, and made up our 
minds to a dreadful result. 

« In the morning we missed three 
of our companions—Dalton, Corne- 
lius, and Brown, we concluded had 
left us with the intention of going 
back, if possible. We then drew 
cuts which of us five should die: it 
fell to Badman’s lot. I went witb 
one of the others to collect dry wood 
to make a fire, dwing which time 
Traverse had succeeded in killing 
Badman, and had begun to cut him 
up. We dressed part of the flesh 
immediately, and continued to use 
it as longas it lasted. Wethen drew 
cuts again, and it fell to the fate of 
Matthews. Traverse and Greenhill 
killed him with an axe, cut the flesh 
from his bones, carried it off, and 
living upon it as long as it lasted. 
By the time it was all eat, ‘Traverse, 
through fatigue, fell lame in his knee, 
so much so, that he could not pro- 
ceed. Greenhill proposed that I should 
kill him, which I agreed to. We 
then made the best of our way, car- 
tying the flesh of Traverse between 
us, in the hope of reaching the east- 
ern settlements while it lasted. We 
did not, however, succeed, and I per- 
ceived Greenhill always carried the 
axe, and thought he watched an op- 
portunity to kill me. I was always 
on my guard, and succeeded, when 
he fell asleep, to get the axe, with 
which I immediately dispatched him, 
made a meal, and carried the remain- 
ing tlesh with me to feed upon.”’ 

In spite of all these crimes, he 
was soon after in want of food, and 


subsisted many days on grass and 
nettle-tops. At length he was taken, 
and returned to the Penal Settlement, 
but he escaped again with Thomas 
Cox: they quarrelled, and he killed 
Cox with an axe, ate part of him that 
night, and cut the greatest part of his 
Hesh up to carry with him; but soon 
after his heart failed him, and he 
surrendered, carrying a piece of his 
companion’s flesh to his commander 
to show that he was dead, and after- 
wards conducted a party to his re- 
mains, 


FRANCE, 


23.—The king opens the cham- 
bers. 


GERMANY. 


The intelligence from various 
parts of Germany describes exten- 
sive inundations, especially in the 
vicinity of the Rhine, not less destruc- 
tive. In the town of Eberbach, the 
waters rose to such a height, that 
people stepped into the boats from 
the third story of their houses. Down 
the Neckar, houses and barns came 
floating in great numbers. Even 
the dead were not spared. The cof- 
fins were torn out of the graves by 
the raging floods, and the ornaments 
of the tombs, black crosses with 
skulls painted on them, were left 
hanging on the trees. Hanover, 
and other parts of the north of Ger- 
many, have experienced the same 
rude visitations, in a greater or lesser 
degree, and, to the credit of this 
country, the sufferers have been 
partly relieved by liberal subscrip- 
tions. 

The ministry of Vienna, which 
last year so magnanimously issued 
its interdict against the visit of two 
or three English ladies, and an En- 
glish patriotic peer, has publish da 

fresh 
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fresh decree to guard Austria from the 
contamination of constitutional poli- 
tics. On this occasion, however, the 
list of prohibited individuals consists 
not of English, but of Italians and 
French. At the head of the list is 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne, a mode- 
rate royalist, and a member of the 
last chamber of deputies. 


RUSSIA, 


13.—Oil gass has been j 
duced into the Russian eenpien. Be 
Matthew Clarke, in conjunction 
with the houses of Griffith and Co 
London, have obtained the im . 
rial privilege of supplying it dunng 
ten years. 
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MARRIAGES in the year 1824. 


February.—llenry Hayne, Esq. his 
Majesty's Commissary Judge in Bra- 
il, to Mary, the youngest daughter 
of the late Thomas Slack, Esq., of 
Bloomsbury-square, and of Bray- 
wick-lodge, Berks. 

On the 4th of December last, at 
Madeira, Lieutenant George Augus- 
tus Anson, of the 11th dragoons, 
eldest son of Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Anson, K.C. B., M. P., to 
Miss Barbara Park, niece to Henry 
Veitch, Esq., his Britannic Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-General for these 
islands, 

March. — The Rev. Lord John 
Thynne, to Anne Constantia, third 
daughter of the Rev. C. C. Beresford, 
and niece to Mrs. George Byng. 

April. — John Heaton, Esq. of 
Plasheaton, Denbighshire, to the 
Honourable Anne Eliza Henniker, 
eldest daughter of Lord Henniker. 

Lord Francis Conyngham to Lady 
Jane Paget, the daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea. After the cere- 
mony the Duchess gave a sumptuous 
entertainment. 

May.—The Rev. William Robin- 
son, son of Sir John Robinson, Bart. 
in the Hon. Susanna Sophia Flower, 
the eldest daughter of Lord Viscount 
Ashbrook. 

John Barnard Turner, Esq. grand- 
son of the late Sir Barnard Turner, 
Knight, to Charlotte Louisa, third 
daughter of the late Colonel Bel- 
ford, formerly of the Blues. 

On the 5th instant, Capt. Francis 
J. Davis, of the Grenadier Guards, 
to Anna, eldest daughter of Lieute- 
nant-General Dunlop, M.P., of Dun- 
lop, in the county of Avr. 


MARRIAGES. 


Major-General Smith, to Amelia, 
widow of the late John Leopard, 


Esq. 

) Whitbread, Esq., 
M.P., to Julia, daughter of Major- 
General the Hon. Henry Brand. 

William George ae my Cowell, 
Esq., son of the late Gen, Cowell, 
and nephew to Sir Thomas Stepney, 
Bart. to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Tomkyns,.late of Buck- 
enhill-park, Herefordshire. 

July.—The Lord Bishop of Ja- 
maica, to Miss Pope, daughter of 
the late E. Pope, Esq. 

The Hon. and Rev. Henry Edward 
John Howard, youngest son of the 
Earl of Carlisle, to Henrietta Eliza- 
beth, daughter of J. Wright, Esq., 
of Maperley, in the county of Not- 
— 

n the 12th instant, the Right 
Hon. Lord De Dunstanville, to Miss 
Lemon, daughter of Sir W. Lemon, 
Bart. 

Captain Fane, of the Royal Navy, 
brother to the Member for Oxford- 
shire, and nephew of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, to Miss Flint, youngest 
sister of Sir C, Flint. 

Alfred Chapman, Esq. son of 
Abel Chapman, Esq., of Woodford, 
Essex, to Caroline, daughter of Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court in 
Calcutta. 

August.—The Rev. Richard Baker, 
Chaplain to the British residents in 
Hamburgh, and eldest son of Sir 
Robert Baker, of Berners-street, to 
Frances, daughter of the late John 
Prescott, Esq., of Petersburgh. 

Sir Alexander Don, of Newton 
Don, Baronet, representative in Par- 
liament for the county of Roxburgh, 
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to Grace Jane, eldest daughter of 
John Stein, Esq. Heriot-row. 

September.—The 4th instant, W. 
Adair Carter, Esq., to Elizabeth 
Hyde, only sister to Joseph Hayne, 
Esq., of Haddon, Jamaica, and Bur- 
derop-park, Wilts. 

Lord Ellenborough, to Jane Eli- 
zabeth Digby, only daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Digby and Viscountess An- 
dover. 

October.—Richard Ford, Esq., of 
Glocester-place, to Harriet, daughter 
of the Earl of Essex. 

Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart. M. P., 
of Eden-hall, in the county of Cum- 
berland, to Elizabeth, third daughter 
of Mr. and Lady Mary Fludyer, of 
Ayston. 

November.—Gabriel Shaw, Esq. 
to the Hon. Frances Erskine, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Lord 
Erskine. 

George John Vernon, Esq. eldest 
son of the Hon. George Vernon, of 
Sudbury-hall, in the county of Der- 
by, to Miss Ellison, eldest daughter 
of Cuthbert Ellison, Esq. M.P. for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

December. —The Right Hon. Geo. 
Harry Lord Grey, eldest son of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 
to Lady Catherme Charteris, third 
daughter of the Earl of Wemyss and 
March. 

John Hulme, of Perry-hill-clitte, 
Kent, Esq. to Anne, eldest daughter 
of the late Gordon Graham Donald- 
son, Lieut.-Colonel in the Guards. 

Edmund Robert Daniell, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to 
Louisa Catherine, fourth daughter 
of Henry Peters, Esq. of Betch- 
worth-castle, Surrey. 


BIRTHS in the year 1824. 
January.—On the Ist instant, at 
Castle-hill, the seat of Earl Fortes- 





{1824, 


cue, Lady Mary Hamlyn Williams, of 
a daughter. 

On the Ist. instant, at her father’s 
house at Bedale, the lady of Sir J 
Beresford, Bart. of a daughter, 

On the 12th instant, at Crichel, 
the Lady Charlotte Sturt, of a daugh. 
ter. 

February.—On the Ist instant, 
Lady Johnstone, of a son, 

On the 10th instant, at his seat in 
Carnarvonshire, the lady of Sir Jo. 
seph Huddart, of a son. 

On the 17th, in Whitehall-place, 
the Right Hon, Lady James Stuart, 
of a son. 

The 23d instant, at the Heath, 
Hemel-Hempstead, Herts, the lady 
of Astley Cooper, Esq., of a son 
and heir. 

April.—The 4th instant, at the 
Government-house, Jersey, the Lady 
of his Excellency Major-General Sir 
Colin Halkeit, K.C.B. and G.C.H., 
of a daughter. 

The lady of Major-General George 
Cockson, of a son, 

On Good Friday, at his seat, 
Stanley-hall, in Shropshire, the lady 
of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. of a 
son. 

On the 8th instant, the Hon, Mr. 
Smith, of a daughter. 

May.— Lady Jane Peel, of a 
daughter. 

On the 10th instant, at Lord Cal- 
thorpe’s, Grosvenor-square, Lady 
Charlotte Calthorpe, wife of the 
Honourable Frederick Calthorpe, o 
a daughter. 

June.—On the 3d instant, the 
lady of Captain Franklin, R.N. o 
a daughter. 

July.—At Dulwich, the lady of 
Edward Lodge Ogle, Esq. of 4 
daughter. 

On the 23d instant, at Conway, 
North Wales, the lady of Sir David 


Erskine, Bart., of a son and -_* 
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93d instant, the lady of Dr. Lush- 
ington, M.P. Great George-street, of 
a son. F 
Auqust.—At W est-cottage, Wor- 
thing, the lady of Joseph Ballingall, 
faq., late Naval Storekeeper of his 
Majesty's Dockyard, at Trincomalee, 
of a son. 

September.—At Tunbridge-wells, 
the Right. Hon. Lady Cochrane, of a 


son. 

The 19th instant, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James R. 
Colleton, Bart., of a son. 

Octoher. — At North Runcton, 
Norfolk, Lady Harriet Gurney, of a 
son. 

November.—At the house of her 
father, Sir George M. Keith, Bart. 
Camberwell. the lady of J. F. Eller- 
ton, Esq., of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Civil Service, of a daugh- 
ter. 

December. —On 10th, the lady of 
Samuel Wall, Esq. of Hallow-park, 
Worcestershire, of a son. 

On the 10th instant, at Guernsey, 
the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Ken- 
nedy, of a son. 

On the 10th inst. in Grosvenor- 
place, the lady of Sir Robert Gra- 
ham, Bart., of a daughter. 

The 14th instant, at his house in 
Bryanstone-square, the wife of Jo- 
seph Hume, Esq. M. P., of a daugh- 
ter. 


———— eS SS —_ —_——— 


DEATHS in the year 1824. 


January 10.—In Piccadilly, Sir 
= Paxton, Knt. banker, aged 

12.—Dr. Walter Oudney, while 
on an expedition into Africa. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Mait- 
land, G. C. B. at Malta, of apoplexy. 

Bamber Gascoigne, Esq. in Stan- 
hope-street, May-fair. 
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16.—dward Grainger, Esq. Lec- 
turer of Anatomy and Pntislean, ul 
his 27th year. 

20.—At Richmond, James, Earl 
Cornwallis, Bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, and Dean of Durham, 
aged 81, 

21.—Mr. George Mill, the Medal- 
list, Brmingham, aged 31. 

February 1.—The Rev. John Lem- 
priere, D. D. Rector of Meeth, in 
the county of Devon. 

2.—Mr. John Sinco, Bookseller, 
Air-street, Piccadilly, aged 75. Mr. 
S. left large bequests in favour of 
Dr. William's Library, Redcross- 
street; to the British Museum, and to 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

4.—Sir John Simon, Bart. one of 
the Masters of the Court of Chan- 
cery. 
&8.—John Fane, Esq. M. P. for 
Oxfordshire, in eight successive par- 
liaments, aged 73. 

11.—At Brae-Man, in the 111th 
year of his age, Patrick Grant. Two 
years ago, his Majesty granted this 
venerable Highlander a pension of 
one guinea a-week, 

21.—At Sneed Park, near Bristol, 
George Webb Hall, Esq. aged 59, 
late Secretary to the Board of Agn- 
culture. 

23.—The Hon. Michael De Cour- 
cy, Admiral of the Blue, at his seat, 
Stockton House, Saltash. 

23.—Lord Robert Bertie, Admiral 
of the White, in his 70th year, at 
Donnington, Berks. 

The Rev. Dr. Ford, aged 80, for- 
merly ordinary of Newgate. 

27.—The Rev. Edward Cooke, 
Rector of Haversham, Bucks, at his 
parsonage-house, known by his 
History of Whaddon Chase. He 
was born near Stony Stratford, in 
1772. 

March 1.—Sir Thomas Reid, at 
his house, Ewell, Surrey. 
3.—Mr. 
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3.—Mr. Vitto, the celebrated per- 
former on the violin, aged 68. 

24.—Sir Thomas Plumer, Kant. 
Master of the Rolls. 

Aged 83, Richard Bingham, Esq. 
Colonel of the Dorset Regiment of 
Militia, at Melcombe, Birmingham. 

13.—Sir James Graham, Bart. 
Nethbury, aged 63. 

20.—Mr. John Murdoch, aged 77, 
the early instructor and friend of 
Burns. 

21.—At Bath, Richard Beadon, 
D. D., Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, aged 87. 

May.—At the episcopal residence, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Buckner, Bishop 
of Chichester, aged 90. 

18,.—-At Islington, aged 81, the 
Rev. George Strachan, D. D. up- 
wards of fifty years Vicar of that 
church. 

19.—At Leaf-square, Manchester, 
aged 15, Drinave, one of five Mada- 

r youths, brought to England 
or the purpose of being taught the 
principles of christianity. 

21.—At his seat, Hawkeston, 
Salop, in his 84th year, Sir John 
Hill, Bart. 

22. -- At his lodgings, in London, 
Dr. Joseph Kemp, auther of a New 
System of Musical Education, and a 
number of Operas, Songs, &c. He 
was pupil to the celebrated Jackson, 
of Exeter. 

29.—Philip Neve, Esq. of Bar- 
nard’s Inn, Barrister at Law, Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, and a Ma- 
gistrate for Middlesex. 

June 5.—Rev. Dr. Thomas Lee, 
President of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. 

9.—Thomas Chevalier, Esq. Sur- 
geon Extraordinary to the King, at 
his house in South Audley-street. 

10.—In London, Miss Crachami, 
the celebrated Irish dwarf. The 
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body was stolen before j 

inansved. oe 
17.—The Right Hon. Hen 

mas Howard, Deputy Earl i, 

of England, at his house in Grosve. 

nor-square. 

19.—At his house in London, the 
Right Hon. Lord Macdonald, 

At her residence, Seymour-place 
Little Chelsea, Donna Maria Theresa 
Riego, widow of the celebrated 
Spanish patriot of that name. 

21.—At Oxford, Martin Wall, 
M. D., Clinical Professor, and a dis. 
tinguished physician. 

27.—At Milltown Co , Ca 
tain George atin te N. E 

29.—James Keith, Esq. Professor 
of Mathematics, aged 65. He was 
the author of numerous scientific 
works, and Accountant to the British 
Museum. 

July 8.—In Mansfield-street, Geo, 
de la Poer Beresford Tyrone, eldest 
son of the Marquis of Waterford. 

13.—Sir James Fitzgerald. 

August 15.—L’ Abbe Papillon, in 
his 69th year, whilst performing 
divine worship in the French chapel, 
in George-street, Portman-square. 

Maurice Quill, Esq. Surgeon of 
the First Veteran Battalion, in the 
New Barracks, Cork. 

16.—At Chateau Thierry, aged 
67, H. C. de la Fontaine, great 

dson to the celebrated Jean de 
la Fontaine. He lived retired, and 
his real name was only discovered 
a short time after his death, annexed 
to a bank bill. 

25.—At Lyons, in France, Abra- 
ham Montefiore, of Stamford-hill, 
Middlesex. 

28.—At Clifton, near Bath, Lieut. 
John Bushman, R.N. In the last 
expedition under Captain Parry, he 
bore the title of Assistant Serveyor. 

September 7, — Captain James 


Ellis, 
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79 years ; he was wound- 
” ay aes action with the 
Pelle Poule, June, 1778. 

g.—Mr. John William Galabin, 
at his official residence in Bridge- 
yard, Southwark. 

98.—Dr. John Davis, M. D. the 
founder of the Universal Dispensary 
for Children. 

October 1.—At Ramsgate, the 
Rev. John Whitehouse, in the 68th 
year of his age. 

6.—In Gerard-street, Soho, aged 
72, Edward Johnson, Esq. Comp- 
troller of the General Post-office. 

November.—At Daiham Tower, 
Westmorland, aged 78, Daniel Wil- 
son, Esq. 
20.—Aged 51, the Right Hon. 
Jane, Countess of Oxford. 

28.—At his house in the Regent’s 
Park, the Right Hon. Hervey Hawke, 
the edest son of Martin Bladen, se- 
cond Lord Hawke. 

December 5.—Dr. Alexander P. 
Buchan, late of Percy-street, son of 
the author of Domestic Medicine. 

6.—Mr. Henry Dibdin, Come- 
dian. 

§.—At Paris, by hydrogen . 
aged 21, Mr. John Moore, caine 
the celebrated General Sir John 
Moore. 

1].—At Worle, in Somersetshire, 
Mr. Joel Bishop, aged 103 years. 
He was the father, grandfather, and 
great grandfather of 180 children. 

At Caerclew, Cornwell, aged 76, 


Sir William Lemon, Bart., 50 years 
a representative for thatcounty, Sir 
W. ae was a respected and in- 
dependent Member of Parliament, 
and from his venerable age, styled 
‘‘ the Father of the House of Com- 
mons.”” 

13.—In his 83rd year, Mr. Fran- 
cis Blisset, Comedian, during many 
years one of the most popular per- 
formers at the Bath Theatre. 

18.—At Paris, in the 54th year 
of his age, the Earl of Barrymore, 
premier Viscount of Ireland, 

At Pisa, in Italy, where he had 

ne for the establishment of his 
daughter's health, Viscount Boling- 
broke. 

21.—Aged 71, the relict of Ad- 
miral William Young, the mother of 
Mrs. Fauntleroy, widow of the late 
unfortunate banker. 

24.—At Uttoxeter, aged 93, Mr. 
Samuel Brown, a Yeoman of the 
guards in the reign of George II. 
He attended in his official capacity 
at the coronation of George III. 

25.—At Brighton, in his 80th 
year, Lord Eardley. His lordship’s 
father, Sampson Gideon, was the 
son of Mr. Rowland Gideon, an 
eminent West India merchant. Lord 
Eardley dying without a male issue, 
the title is extinct, but his extensive 
estates descend to his three daugh- 
ters, Baroness Say and Sele, Lady 
Culling Smith, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Childers. 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


Joseph Marryat, Esq.—Sudden- 
ly, January 12, aged 67, died Jo- 
seph Marryat, Esq. of Wimbledon 
house, in the county of Surrey, 
M. P. for the borough of Sand- 


wich, chairman of the committee at 
Lloyd’s. The subject of the present 
memoir was descended from a highly 
respectable family at East Bergholt, 
in Suffolk, His father was an emi- 
nent 
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nent physician, who practised in 
Lothbury. Being intended for the 
general profession of a merchant, he 
was sent out at an early age to the 
island of Grenada, where notwith- 
standing some untoward circum- 
stances which would, ever afterwards 
have damped the ardour of many 
minds, and deterred them from the 
prosecution of such a career as he 
had embarked in, he laid the founda- 
tion of that intimate local knowledge 
of the whole of the West Indian 
Archipelago, and of its comprehen- 
sive relations both with Europe and 
America, which not only led to his 
sabsequent success in life, but which 
gave to all his opinions connected 
with the concerns of those import- 
ant colonies, that weight and that 
value which they afterwards acquired. 
From the West Indies he went in 
the year 1788, for a short time to 
North America, and visited Boston, 
where he became acquainted with 
the family of the late Frederick Gear, 
Esq., an American loyalist. He 
married Mr. Gear's third daughter, 
Charlotte, by whom, his surviving 
relict, he has left nine children to 
share the splendid earnings of his 
well-spent life. He returned to 
Grenada after his marriage, where he 
continued to reside about a twelve- 
month: but on the birth of his 
eldest son, in 1789, he revisited 
England, which he never afterwards 
quitted, except to enjoy with his fa- 
mily a short excursion to France. 
His wealth, there is reason to believe, 
amounts to considerably more than 
six hundred thousand pounds. _ Li- 
ving at a time when titular distinc- 
tions were so eagerly sought, in this 
particular few men were less influ- 
enced than himself by the conta- 
gion of the age; his ambition was 
of a far more noble and manly cast, 
for his great aim through life was to 





attain the proud distinction of being 
truly a British merchant. Op all 
great questions connected with the 
colonial policy or the shipping in. 
terests of the country, few men were 
more thoroughly conversant; and 
with a very extensive correspondence 
to keep up with the most distant parts 
of the empire, he never seemed em. 
barrassed by the number, the weight, 
or the variety of his pursuits, 
Amidst the complicated points gTow- 
ing out of his profession as a mer- 
chant, which were constantly coming 
before him, and the conflicting va- 
riety of interest which they would 
sometimes involve, he hada clearness 
of intellect, a wonderful readiness of 
tact, to seize the true gist and merits 
of the case which never forsook him. 
It was his happy faculty of disen- 
gaging from a mass of intricate mat- 
ter that which was extraneous and 
not relevant to the purpose, that 
enabled him to despatch business 
with that wonderful quickness, and 
to keep his mind unembarrassed 
where many others would have been 
perplexed with fearful obscurity. On 
all the means and on all the sources 
by which the stock of national wealth 
and the prosperity of a people may 
be promoted, Mr. Marryat had read 
deeply and reflected much. With 
all the best writings on political 
economy, not merely of the French 
school but of our own, he was quite 
familiar; but he seemed to think 
that was a science which, notwith- 
standing all its boasted attainments, 
had hitherto arrived at few first prin- 
ciples. The services which he ren- 
dered to the commercial world are 
too well known to require enumera- 
tion. On the great question which 
recently agitated so much the minds 
of men, in the last session of pare 
liament, respecting the equalization 


of duties on East and West India 
sugars, 
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Mr. M t greatly distin- 
rhe hinaself both by his speeches 
and writings ; and it is not, perhaps, 
too much, mainly, to attribute the 
failure of that important measure to 
the very able opposition it met with 
from him, in every stage of its pro- 

But the most lasting mo- 
nument of his usefulness will, per- 
haps, be left at Lloyd’s; and that 
respectable body, equally with the 
West India proprietors, will ever 
owe to him the deepest obligations. 
The admirable regulations he esta- 
blished for managing their extensive 
concerns, and the unceasing care 
with which he watched over every 
thing which could tend to the pro- 
motion of their interests, will not 
soon be forgotten. 

The Bishop of Litchfield.—At 
Richmond, Surrey, the right honour- 
able and right reverend James 
Cornwallis, D. C. L. Earl Corn- 
wallis, viscount Broome, &c. &c. 
lord bishop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, and dean of Durham. This 
prelate was third son of Charles, 
fifth baron and first earl Cornwallis, 
by Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
Charles,second viscount Townshend. 
His lordship had nearly completed 
his eighty-second year. He re- 
ceived the early part of his educa- 
tion at Eton, from whence he re- 
moved to Merton College, of which he 
became a fellow. He was appointed 
chaplain to the marquiss of Towns- 
hend, when that nobleman was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and on 
his return from that kingdom, was 
made a prebendary of Westminster, 
and presented to the valuable recto- 
nes of Wrotham, in Kent, and of 
Newington, in Oxfordshire. In 1775 
he was installed dean of Canterbury, 
and upon the translation of bishop 
Hurd to the see of Worcester, he 
became bishop of this diocese, being 


consecrated by his uncle, Frederick, 


archbishop of Canterbury, in Se 
tember 1781: in 1791, on the 
translation of bishop Douglas to 
Salisbury, he succeeded to the dean- 
ery of Windsor and Wolverhampton, 
which, in 1794, he exchanged for 
that of Durham. On the death of 
his nephew, the late marquis Corn- 
wallis, without issue male, on the 
16th of August last, the dignities 
of earl Cornwallis and viscount 
Broome devolved upon him, in 
which he is succeeded by his only 
son. His lordship married 1771, 
Catherine, fourth daughter of Galfri- 
dus Mann, Esq. 

M. Haiiy.—René Just Haiiy, was 
born at St. Just, a littletown in the de- 
partment of Oise, on the 28th of 
Feb. 1743. Hewas the elder brother 
of the late M. Haiiy, inventor of a 
new method of instruction for such 
as are born blind. Their father was 
a poor weaver. ‘The first place pro- 
cured for him was that of a boy in 
the quire, in a church of the quarter 
of St. Antoine. Here, by a rapid 
proficiency, he become an excellent 
musician ; and at length he obtained 
an exhibition in the college of Na- 
varre, and commenced the series of 
his regular studies. On the expira- 
tion of the term of his scholarship, 
his masters associated him in their 
labours ; and at the age of twenty- 
one, he was regent of the fourth 
class. Soon after, he was removed 
to be regent of the second in 
the college of cardinal Lemoine. At 
that time he had not applied himself 
to physics and natural history ; but, 
meeting here with Lhommond, who 
to his other acquirements in science 
added that of a profound herbalist, 
young Haiiy, in complaisance to this 
new friend, whom he chose also for 
his father confessor, bent his studies 
to a course of botany. As the col- 
lege of Lemoine is in the vicinity of 
the garden of plants, M. Haiiy, ob- 
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serving one day a crowd of auditors 
attending a lecture of Daubenton on 
mineralogy, found here a line of 
study perfectly analogous to his taste. 
This led the way to his discoveries 
in crystalography. To him it seemed 

oxical, that the same salt should 
develope itself in cubes, prisms, 
needles, &c. without changing an 
atom of their composition, while the 
rose ever preserves the same petals, 
the acorn its curvatures, and the 
cedar a uniform height. M. Haiiy, 
in these investigations, examining 
some minerals in the possession of 
his friend M. Defrance, happened to 
let fall a beautiful group of calcareous 
spath cristallized into prisms. In 
some of the fragments, Haiiy disco- 
vered the form of the crystal rhom- 
boides of the Iceland spath. Like 
the geometer of antiquity he exclaim- 
ed, ‘I have found it!’ and, in fact, 
the whole of his crystalographical 
theory, a monument as imperishable 
as geometrical truths, is founded on 
Haiiy’s observation. Haiiy now de- 
votod his labours more eagerly to 
the structure of crystals, inventing 
the means of admeasurement and 
description ; and first revealing his 
discoveries to his friend and tutor 
Daubenton, he at once recognized 
their value, and, imparting them to 
M. Delaplace, the author was pre- 
vailed upon, though with a modest 
reluctance, to communicate them to 
the academy of sciences. On the 
12th of February, 1783, he was ad- 
mitted as an adjunct in the class of 
botany. In the prosecution of these 
peaceable labours, the revolution 
took its rise. Haiiy refused to take 
the oath to the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution newly adopted ; and, being 
so iit of all hisemployments, was 
reduced to a degree of poverty resem- 
bling that of the singing boys. After 
enduring imprisonment, and beingli- 
berated, he was appointed a commis- 
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sary of weights and measures, anq 


conservator of the cabinet of mines, 
When Lavoisier was arrested, and 
Borda and Delambre were stripped of 
their employments, Haiiy had the coy. 
rageto write in their favour. On the 
death of Daubenton, many expected 
that Haiiy would have been named 
his successor; but Dolomieu was 
appointed. This last, in violation 
of the law of nations, was then im. 
mured in the cells of a prison at 
Naples; and the only token of his 
being in existence was a few lines 
scrawled on the margin of a book 
with some wood smoked by a lamp, 
and which by the humane generosity 
of an Englishman who bribed the 
gaoler, was transmitted to Paris. 
Haiiy was one of those who solicited 
most earnestly for Dolomieu’s ap- 
pointment. It was not, however, 
till the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace that Dolomieu was released 
from his confinement ; and his pre- 
mature death, brought on by his 
sufferings, made way for Haiiy's 
nomination to the vacant place. 
From that time, as from a new epoch, 
the study of mineralogy has assumed 
& more animated direction, and its 
collections have been more than 
quadrupled. In the succeeding and 
recent discoveries, a display of order 
and method was conspicuous; and 
the learned in mineralogy, from all 
parts of Europe, were eager to attend 
the lectures of a professor, so ele- 
gant, so clear, in his explications, 
and so complaisant. His_ natural 
benevolence made him ever accessi- 
ble, even to the most humble stu- 
dents, who were familiarly admitted 
into his interior apartments, and 
treated upon the same footing a 
upils, or scientific characters of the 
highest rank.—Haiiy’s name 
been placed on the list of one of 
the faculties of the university. He 


had an adjunct worthy of him, in M. 
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Brongniart, now a member of the 
yademy of sciences, and his suc- 
cessor in the museum of natural 
story. So zealous was Haiiy for 
rendering himself useful, that he was 
gcustomed to send for the pupils of 
the Normal school, to enter into con- 
yersation with them, and initiate 
them into his secrets, as it were, in 
, never dismissing them without 
anample collation. From the nature 
of his researches, the finest jewels 
were often the objects of his ob- 
servations; but, to a man of his 
sntiments, the crystals only at- 
tracted attention. One degree more 
or less in the angle of a schori, 
or of a spath, would have interested 
bim more than all the treasures of the 
Indies. If there was any attach- 
ment to which he seemed too partial, 
itwas for his own ideas on such 
subjects. In his modes of living 
Haily never quitted the habits of his 
uative village, and his college. His 
hours of rising, sleep, &c,. were uni- 
form; the same exercises, and pro- 
menades in the same places, recurred 
daily. To strangers he would fre- 
quently give cards of admission to 
his collections, though unknown to 
them. His antique garb, simple and 
modest air and language, prevented 
his ancient neighbours, whom he 
sometimes visited in his village, 
from discovering that he had become 
’ considerable personage. This 
worthy character, who died on the 
Mof June, 1822, has left no other 
wheritance to his family than his 
valuable collection of crystals, which, 
by donations, &c. from various parts 
of Europe, during twenty years, is 
reckoned to exceed any other known. 
The Rev. Sir H. B. Dudley.—On 
the Ist of February, at Cheltenham, 
the rev. sir Henry Bate Dudley, bart. 
78. He was the son of a 


“tgyman at Chelmsford, by whom 
{1824, : ~ 


he was educated, and afterwards sent 
to college. His first engagement in 
fe. or political life was his esta- 
lishing the Morning Post and Morn- 
ing Herald newspapers—the latter in 
1780, the former a few years pre- 
vious. He also commenced the Cou- 
rier de l'Europe, printed in French, 
and the English Chronicle. Of the 
Morning Herald he was for many 
years sole proprietor, and he sup- 
ported the paper with extraordinary 
success. To the ‘ Probationar 
Odes”’ and “The Rolliad,”’ aiek 
at that time drew universal attention, 
the contributed largely ; and wrote en- 
tirely the ‘* Vortigern and Rowena,”’a 
satirical work, pourtraying, with ad- 
mirable spirit, aad in the diction of 
Shakespeare, the characters of all the 
eminent persons of that day. This 
appeared at the period of Ireland's 
disgraceful forgery. In the time of 
Mr. Garrick he produced the opera 
of * The Rival Candidates” at Drury- 
lane theatre, and afterwards * The 
Blackamoor washed White,’’ which, 
in consequence of party-spirit run- 
ning so high at that period, caused a 
contest among the audience, with 
drawn swords, upon the stage itself, 
He was the author of « The Flitch of 
Bacon,’”’ and ‘* The Woodman.,’’ 
The former was written for the Hay- 
market theatre, for the purpose of 
introducing his friend Shield, as a 
composer, to the public. The rest 
of his dramatic works are, “ The 
Travellers of Switzerland,’’ and * At 
Home,” a bagatelle produced about 
ten years ago. To sir H. Dudley 
the country 1s in a great measure in- 
debted for one of its ornaments— 
Gainsborough. His patronage of 
this excellent painter in early life 
principally contributed to his subse- 
quent success. He was also the 
friend of De Lome, who wrote the 
work upon the constitution; of La- 
29S voisier, 
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-yoisier, who established the present 


beautiful svstem of chemistry. Sir 
Henry was intimate with Garrick, 
and the earl of Sandwich (who pa- 
tronised captain Cook), with the 
elder Colman, Cumberland, Bonnel 
Thornton, Mrs. Cowley, and the as- 
sociate of most of the wits of the 
day. He first discovered the merits 
of Mrs. Siddons, and mentioned her 
to Garrick. It is curious that the 
lady about whom the battles and 
duels of sir Henry (then known as 

on Bate) with Messrs. Miles and 
Fisgerald took place, nearly fifty 
years ago, was Mrs. Hartley the ac- 
tress, who died on the same day with 
himself. 

The Rev. Thomas Winstanley, 
D. D.—Rev. Thomas Winstanley, 
D. D. Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Camden professor of ancieut his- 
tory, laudean professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, and pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's, London. He 
was of Brazen-nose college, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees of M. A. 
June 17, 1774; B. D. Dec. 6, 1798; 
D. D. Dec. 11,1798. In 1771 he 
was presented to the living of St. 
Dunstan in the east. On the death 
of the Rev. Thomas Warton, B. D. 
in 1790, he was elected Camden 
professor of history. In the same 
year he was presented to the livin 
of Steyning. In 1794 he was col- 
lated to the prebendal stall of cad- 
dington major in St. Paul's, on the 
resignation of the bishop of Roches- 
ter. He was elected principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, on the 
death of the Rev. Francis Randolph, 
D. D. February 18,1797. In 1814 
he was elected laudean professor of 
Arabic. He was a most distinguish- 
ed scholar, and well versed in many 
of the modern languages. 1780 he 
published at the Clarendon press an 
edition of the poetics of Aristotle, 
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with a latin version, various read. 
ings, an index and notes, which was 
a lecture book in the University un- 
til the reading of thé classics, accom. 
panied with a latin translation, was 
discontinued. He was editor of the 
collected works of Daniel Webb 

. in quarto, ornamented with a 
beautiful engraving from a design 
Mr. Lock, of Norbury, which has 
become a very scarce book in con- 
sequence of an accidental fire on the 
premises of the printer. He died at 
the age of 74. 

Mr. Bowdich.—He was born in 
June 1793, at Bristol, where his fa- 
ther was a considerable manufacturer, 
At a very early age he was sent to 
the grammar school of that city, and 
soon gave the strongest indications 
of those talents which distinguished 
him in future life. He was after- 
wards placed at a school at Corsham, 
in Wiltshire, of high classical repu- 
tation, and subsequently, for a short 
time, was attached to one of the 
halls in Oxford, although, it is be- 
lieved, he was never regularly ma- 
triculated. At an early age, Mr. 
Bowdich formed a matrimonial con- 
nection, and for some years remain- 
ed resident in Bristol, participating 
in his father’s business. A _ variety 
of circumstances, however, aud es 
pecially, a distaste for trade, in- 
duced him to seek a more congenial 
pursuit, and a near relative filling at 
that time an important situation on 
the gold coast, Mr. Bowdich solicited, 
and obtained an ‘appoinment as 
writer in the service of the Afn- 
can company. He arrived at Cape 
Coast Castle in the year 1816, and 
was shortly afterwards joined by 
his wife, the cheerful participator of 
all his dangers, and the efficient as 
sistant in his scientitic labours. It 
being determined to send an em- 
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tee, a service in which few 
were willing to embark, Mr. Bow- 
dich promptly sought permission to 
iad or accompany it; but the cir- 
camstance of his being a husband 
wd a father was felt to present a 
reason for refusing his request, till at 

the urgency of his solicitation 
Po oe fon. ea Me of his talents 


iled, and he was appointed to 
9 perilous ine OE he mis- 
gon was successful in all its ob- 
jects. Never, perhaps, were prudence 
and intrepidity more required, or 
nore strikingly exhibited, than in the 
of this mission. Returning 

to England to communicate the in- 
resting and valuable details, which 
een the imminent perils of his 
situation had not diverted him from 
collecting, and to solicit the means 
of more extensive and efficient re- 
arch, Mr. Bowdich was greeted by 
al who were eminent in science or 
tation, with the most flattering tes- 
timonials of the value of his dis- 
coveries and acknowledgments of the 
merits of his personal exertions. But, 
with his talents, Mr. Bowdich pos- 
vssed that very common, but un- 
profitable concomitant-—a high and 
independent spirit, which could nei- 
ther parley with expediency, nor 
yield up an honest conviction in 
deference to any superiority but that 
of intellect. Hence it was his mis- 
frtune to offend the company whom 
he served by an exposure of abuses 
which has since led to its disso- 
lation, and to draw down the enmity 
of a gentleman officially high, and 
If a distinguished African tra- 
veller,—offences sufficient to oblite- 
rate all the merits of brilliant and ad- 
vantageous services, to erase all the 
written acknowledgments of his 
erts—to cancel all those obli- 
fttions which the devotion of his 
talents and the exposure of his life 





had created. Denied, through this 
predominating influence, any reward 
for past services, or the means of 
further exertion in the same cause, 
yet still bent on the prosecution of 
discovery, Mr. Bowdich fr ate: to 
Paris, with the view of perfecting his 
knowledge of some of the physical 
sciences, by the means with which 
that city abounds. His reception 
here was as generous as flattering ; 
Humboldt, Cuvier, Biot, Denon, in 
short, all the Savans, bestowed on 
him the most distinguishing atten- 
tion ; a public éloge was pronounced 
on him at a meeting of the four aca- 
demies of the institute, and an ad- 
vantageous appointment offered by 
the French government, which he 
declined. Mr. Bowdich continued 
in Paris a considerable time, endea- 
vouring to obtain, by Ins own indus- 
try, the means of pursuing the object 
of his ambition, and, having at length 
effected the necessary arrangements, 
he took his departure from Europe, 
accompanied by his wife and two 
children, and bearing with him a 
painful recollection of the return he 
had received for his past efforts, but 
hoping, by further achievements in 
the field of science, to establish a 
stronger claim upon society at large, 
and to wring even from his adver- 
saries, a reluctant assent to his 
merits, Contemplating the renewal 
of his exploratory labours, Mr. Bow- 
dich, in an answer to an article in 
the “ Quarterly Review,”’ has thus 
prophetically expressed himself— 
*« I hope, I pray, that the feelings of 
the present members of the British 
government may not be afflicted by 
the recollection that they have been 
persuaded to be unjust to me when 
it shall be too late to tell me so,— 
when a family, which depends on 
me for support, will reply, that 1 
have fallen in Africa, the victim of 

disinterested 
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disinterested zeal and unsupported 
enterprise.”” The first intelligence 
received of Mr. Bowdich is, that this 
pre hecy has been realized, and that 

e has died a martyr in the cause to 
which he had dedicated himself, 
leaving an accomplished and amia- 
ble widow, with three children to- 
tally unprovided for. 

The cane of Titchfield —This 
young nobleman, by whom high ex- 
pectations were raised, died in March 
in town, of a relapse froma previous 
illness, He was warmly loved by 
his friends, and esteemed by all who 
knew him. Hiselevated and manly 
character, his candour, his talents, 
and extensive information for his 
years, led the country to indulge 
in the most sanguine hopes with re- 
spect towards him. ‘The speech he 
pronounced almost immediately after 
entering the house was characterized 
by an unusual share of talent for so 
early an age. Of all our noble 
youth, he was by far the most 
cage and the most deservedly so. 
le had the good of his country and 
the happiness of his fellow creatures 
sincerely at heart. His talents were 
solid and useful rather than strik- 
ing; and it is precisely on this 
account that, in the path he seemed 
to have marked out for pursuit, his 
career would have been most bene- 
ficial to his country and honourable 
to himself. The marquis of Titch- 
field was the son of the duke of Port- 
land : the duke of Portland and Mr. 
Canning married two sisters ; the 
marquis thus being, by marriage, 
the nephew of Mr. Canning. The 
marquis of Titchfield was member 
for King’s Lynn. He took his seat 
on the lower ** opposition’’ benches. 
He sternly adhered to his principles ; 
and when Mr. Canning gained his 
present distinguished power, the 
marquis promptly wrote to his con- 
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stituents, assuring them —« that 
though his uncle had come into 
power, he should not change his 
conduct.” His remains were jp. 
terred in the same vault in Mary-le. 
bone church where the late duke of 
Portland lies. 

Admiral de Courcy. — At Stock. 
ton House, near Saltash, died the 
honourable Michael de C 


Courcy, ad. 
miral of the blue. He was the third 


son of John the 25th lord Kingsdale, 
baron Courcy and Ringrove, and 
premier baron of Ireland. Having 
entered the navy early in life, he 
was made a post-captain 1783, At 
the commencement of the war in 


1793, he commanded the Pearl; | 
and in 1795, the Magnanime frigate, 


in which he captured the Decade, 


French frigate, and several priva- : 


teers. In the action off Ireland, 
under sir John B. Warren, he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself. In 
the Canada, to which ship he was 
next appointed, he had an opportu. 
nity of displaying the excellence of 
his professional judgment and noble 
devotedness to duty and friendship. 
The Mars, bearing the flag of rear- 
admiral Thornborough, having been 
totally dismasted in a severe gale, 
had drifted close to the rocks near 
Ushant. While the Mars was in 
this perilous situation, the Canada, 
by extraordinary exertion, succeeded 
in getting a cable on board of her, 
and taking her in tow, after two 
other ships had previously failed in 
the attempt. The rocks at that time 
were within a mile to leeward, 3 
dark night approaching, and a gale 
blowing. The danger of both ships 
was imminent, and prudence might 
have justified an abandonment of the 
disabled ship ; but such a measure 
was disdained, and by carrying 4 
press of sail and frequently = 
ing, captain de Courcy kept ships 
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ups off the shore, until a provi- 
intial and sudden change of wind 
glength crowned his efforts with 

and he had the satisfaction 
i towing the Mars into Plymouth. 
1805, he obtained his flag. In 
1909, he commanded the squadron 
sich was employed in the embark- 
von of sir John Moore's army at 
Corunna. Never was a service bet- 
er performed. The excellence of 
\s arrangements, to which the army 
wed its safety, reflects high honour 
ahis professional ability. On that 
weasion he received the thanks of 
The 
dmiral was next appointed to the 
ommand of a squadron at the Bra- 


aire approbation of his own go- 
emment, the highest respect of the 
iritish merchants, whose interests 
% ever appreciated and protected, 
ud the esteem and friendship of the 
wesent king of Portugal, as a dis- 


: mguished mark of which that mo- 


wh was pleased with the insignia 
ruch decorated his own person, 


‘J © invest the admiral with the order of 
netowerandsword. This distinction, 


towever, he never wore in England, 


J ‘rit is to be lamented that in the 
J astnbution of honours and rewards 
'@ ‘ meritorious services rendered to 


wr own country, this excellent ofti- 
et was forgotten ! 

M. Steibelt, the musical com- 
pser.—He was a native of Berlin, 
Early in 
ife he manifested very decided talents 
bt music, and was placed under the 


tlebrated Kirnberger, by the then 
tng of Prussia; with this master he 
perfected himself in the study of 
music. He subsequently visited 
Pans, London, and Petersburgh. 
While he resided at the former city, 
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he wrote a ballet, called «* La Retour 
de Zephyr,’ and an opera, “ La 
Princesse de Babylone,” both of 
which were successful: and for the 
theatre ** Feydeau,” he wrote ** Ro- 
meo et Juliette.’ In the year 1797 
he was in London, and performed at 
the concerts, under the direction of 
Salomon. On the 20th Jan. 1805, 
he produced his ballet, called * La 
Belle Laitiére, ou Blanche Reine,”’ 
and it was allowed to possess consi- 
derable merit. Steibelt finally visited 
St. Petersburgh, where he subse- 
quently resided, receiving that en- 
couragement and notice his merit 
deserved ; he died at the age of 67. 
Lord Byron, — George Gordon 
Byron was born in 1788. The 
peerage descended from sir John 
Byron, who, with six of his sons, 
fought at Edgehill in the royal cause. 
The subject of this memoir was the 
grandson of the hon. John Byron, 
well known as a naval commander 
under lord Anson; and the son of 
John Byron, noted for a crim. con. 
affair with the marchioness of Car- 
marthen, whom, after being divorced, 
he married. On her death he mar- 
ried Miss Gordon, an heiress in the 
county of Aberdeen, and died at 
Valenciennes, in August, 1791. The 
poet succeeded to the title and estates 
of William, the fifth lord Byron, in 
1798, when he was but ten years of 
age. His mother died in 1811]. 
Lord Byron in early life resided in 
Aberdeenshire, and was always much 
attached to its romantic scenery. 
Lachin y Gair will henceforth be a 
sacred spot. His frame, which was 
considered delicate, was invigorated 
among these mountains, and the free- 
dom of a true mountaineer ever held 
possession of his mind afterwards. 
[In 1798 he was sent to Harrow school, 
of which, through his life, and of 
doctor Drury, his preceptor, he al- 
ways 
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ways spoke with strong regard. At 
sixteen he became a student at Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge. At nine- 
teen he took up his residence at 
Newstead Abbey, and in about a 
year afterwards embarked at Fal- 
mouth for Lisbon, and travelled in 
Spain, Portugal, and his beloved 
Greece. He returned to England, 
after an absence of nearly three years, 
and the two first cantos of ** Childe 
Harold” made their appearance a 
few months afterwards. To this 
poem in rapid succession followed 
the ‘* Giaour”’ and the ‘“ Bride of 
Abydos,” two Turkish stories; and 
while the world was as yet divided 
in opinion as to which of the three 
pieces the palm was due, he produced 
his beautiful poem of «* the Corsair.” 
On the 2nd of January, 1815, his 
lordship married, at Seham, in the 
county of Durham, the e ' daughter 
of sir Ralph Milbanke Noel, bart. 
and towards the close of the same 
ony his lady brought him a daughter. 

ithin a few weeks, however, after 
that event a separation took place, 
for which various causes have been 
stated. His lordship, while the pub- 
lic anxiety as to the course he would 
adopt was at its height, suddenly left 
the eoten with the resolution never 
toreturn. He crossed over to France, 
through which he passed rapidly to 
Brussels, taking in his way a sur- 
vey of the field of Waterloo. He 
proceeded to Coblentz, and thence 
up the Rhine as far as Basle. After 
visiting some of the most remarkable 
scenes in Switzerland, he proceeded 
tothe north of Italy. He took up 
his abode for some time at Venice, 
where he was joined by Mr. Hob- 
house, who accompanied him in an 
excursion to Rome, where he com- 
pleted his ** Childe Harold.”’ 

After leaving Tuscany, he sojourn- 
ed to Genoa, and from thence pro- 
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ceeded to Greece, to take that part in 
the cause of freedom so honourable 
to himself, and glorious to his me. 
mory. The friends who were pea 
him at the time of his decease, jp 
addition to prince Mavrocordato, were 
Mr. Parry, who had organized the 
artillery and engineer corps for the 
Greeks at Missolonghi, Mr. Bourke, 
and count Gamba. ‘The letters from 
the last named gentleman first com. 
municated the intelligence to lon 
Sidney Osborne, who forwarded it 
with the kindest attention to the 
friends of lord Byron in England, 
and proceeded from Corfu to Zante, 


to make whatever 


remains. Lord Byron had succeeded, 


his friends are informed, in stirring | 
up among the people of the part of | 
Greece in which he had resided an 7 
almost inconceivable enthusiasm. His © 
exertions were incessant in ther 7 


cause, and the gratitude of the 


ple was proportioned to them, His ~ 
influence was not lessened by being — 
employed often to procure humane ~ 
and even kind treatment towards ~ 
Lord By- 
ancient Greek 7 
in many points: as has been ob © 
served, “ he reminds us of those © 
better days of Grecian story when — 
valour bowed at the shrine of wisdom, ~ 
and never appeared more engaging ~ 
than when scattering incense over ~ 
Enslaved and id 
degraded as the Greeks have become, 
they are still the descendants of that ~ 
wonderful race that first gave eleva © 
tion to the human mind; and if 


the Turkish captives. 
ron resembled an 


the tomb of genius. 


there be one pageant more sublime 
than another, it is undoubtedly the 


funeral of an illustrious foreigner F 


consigned to the tomb amidst scenes 
and associations such as exist 10 no 
other country—who merits the Te- 


gret he so spontaneously calls fo 
—whose 


b arrangements — 
might be necessary respecting his | 


penn 
of M: 


hims 
cal 
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_-whose pall is supported by war- 
ors, who to have fought or 
allen by his side—whose bier is 
¢rewed with flowers, and his requiem 
chaunted by the vestals of liberty, 
and his funeral knell answered by 
echoes that may have smote the ear 
of Socrates and Plato. That such a 
distinction awaits all that remains of 
the noble author of * Childe Harold’ 
we can as little doubt as that he rich- 
ly deserved it. Even when a mere 
boy his lordship was a perfect en- 
thusiast in the cause of Greece. 
Again and again he braved all the 
prils of Turkish jealousy to linger 
amidst scenes which his youthful 
sudies had taught him to revere—- 
he climbed Parnassus—swam the 
Hellespont — bathed his burning 
brow in the waters of Helicon— 

nned sublime verses on the plains 
of Marathon ; and, in aword, resigned 
himself so completely to classic asso- 
ciation, that he seemed a Greek in 
spirit, though a Briton in name.”’ 

Mr. Belzoni. —At Gato, near Be- 
nin in Africa, on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, died Mr. G. Belzoni, so well- 
known for his Egyptian tombs. He 
was so far on his way into the inte- 
nor, endeavouring to reach Houssa, 
when a dysentery put an end to his 
valuable life. He was buried at 
Gato the day after his decease, and 
aboard with the following inscrip- 
tion placed over his grave. 

Here lie the remains of 
G. BELZONI, 
Who was attacked with dysentery 
at Benin, 

(on his way to Houssa and Timbuc- 

too,) on the 26th of November, 

and died at this place, 
December 3, 1823. 

_ The gentleman who placed this 
inscription over the grave of this in- 
tepid and enterprizing traveller, 
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hopes that every European visiting 
this spot will cause the ground to be 
cleared, and the fence round the grave 
repaired, if necessary.” 

Mr. Belzoni had been landed by 
captain Filmore, R. N. at Benin; 
(whose polite attention to Mr. Bel- 
zoni, and to the interests of science, 
forms such a contrast to the treat- 
ment of Mr. Belzoni in another quar- 
ter by English agents.) Captain 
Filmore exerted himself arduously in 
assisting the intrepid traveller, and 
discharged a man from his vessel 
who was a native of Houssa, that he 
might accompany Mr. B. on his 
route. The following extract of a 
letter contains most of the late parti- 
culars respecting this enterprizing 
and scientific individual. It is dated 
from British Accra, January 7. 

** On the night of the 24th of No- 
vember, he, Mr. Belzoni, left us with 
Mr. Houtson for Gato. On parting 
with us, he seemed a little agitated, 

articularly when the crew (of the 

rig which brought him,) to each of 
whom he had made a present, gave 
him three loud cheers on leaving the 
vessel. ‘God bless you, my fine fel- 
lows, and send you a happy sight of 
your country and friends !’ was his 
answer. On the 3rd of December 
I received a letter from Mr. Houtson, 
requesting me to come to Benin, as 
Mr. B. was lying dangerously ill, 
and, in case of death, wishing a se- 
cond person to be present. I[ was 
prevented going, not only by busi- 
ness, but a severe fever, which had 
then hold of me. Onthe 5th I had 
a second letter from Mr. H. with the 
meg of Mr. B.’s end, and one 

m himself, almost illegible, dated 
Dec. 2, requesting me to assist in the 
disposal of his effects, and to remit 
the proceeds home to his agents, 
Messrs. Briggs, Brothers, and Co., 
America- 
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America-square, London, together 
with a beautiful amethyst mng he 
wore, which he seemed particularly 
anxious should be delivered to his 
wife, with the assurance he died in 
the fullest affection for her, as he 
found himself too weak to write his 
last wishes and adieus. 

“At the time of Mr. Belzoni’s 
death, Mr. Houtson had every thing 
arranged with the king of Benin for 
his departure, and, had his health 
continued, there is no doubt he 
would have succeeded. Mr. Belzom 
passed at Benin as an inhabitant, or 
rather native of the interior, who had 
come to England when a youth, and 
was now trying to return to his coun- 
try. ‘The king and emegrands (or 
nobles) gave credit to this, Mr. Bel- 
zoni being in a Moorish dress, with 
his beard nearly a foot in length. 
There was, however, some little jea- 
lousy amongst them, which was _re- 
moved by a present or two well ap- 
plied; and the king of Benin’s mes- 
senger was to accompany Mr. Bel- 
zom with the king’s cane, and as 
many men as were considered neces- 
sary for a guard and baggage car- 
riers. The king's name is respected 
as far as Houssa, and he has a mes- 
senger, or ambassador, stationary 
there. On Mr. Belzoni’s arrival at 
Houssa, he was to leave his guard 
there, and proceed to Timbuctoo, 
the king not guaranteeing his safet 
farther than Houssa, and Timbuctoo 
not being known at Benin. On his 
return to Houssa he would make the 
necessary preparations for going 
down the Niger, and despatch his 
messenger and guard back with let- 
ters to his agents and to Mr. John 
Houtson ; the messenger to be re- 
warded according to the account the 
letters gave of his behaviour, and the 
king to receive a valuable stated pre- 
vent. This was the plan, and I think 
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it would have proved fortunate had 
Mr. B. lived. The distance from 
Benin to Houssa is not so great, 
The king gave the following account 
of the route :—From Benin to Ja- 
boo, six days’ journey ; Jaboo to 
Eyoo, three ; Eyoo to ‘Tappa, nine ; 
Tappa to Nytfoo, four; and Nytioo 
to Houssa, three. Iam sorry | can. 
not find the memorandum I made of 
this, but I think I am correct, Be. 
tween Nyffoo and Houssa, the ‘ Big 
Water’ is to be crossed, considerably 
above Tangara, at which place it is 
tremendously rapid and wide ; far- 
ther down the natives of Benin know 
nothing of it, except that it runs to 
the southward, I wish it was a set- 
tled point. Mr. B. began to waver 
in his opinion of the Niger beinga 
branch of the Nile, after having seen 
one or two of these rivers 1n the bight 
of Benin.” 

Mr. Belzoni was a native of Padua, 
and had known England many years. 
He first visited Egypt with a view of 
erecting hydraulic engines for the 
Pacha, to assist in irrigating the 
country. In stature he was above 
six feet and a half, and possessed of 
great bodily strength. His manners 
and deportment were marked by great 
suavity and mildness, and he hada 
genuine love for science in all its 
branches. 

Sir John Hiil.—Died at his seat 
at Hawkstone, in his 84th year, sit 
John Hill, Bart. So widely known 
and so universally esteemed are the 
name and character of the deceased 
baronet, that we might here well 
close our record of this event. Living, 
as he almost always did, on his pa- 
ternal and family estates, and ‘‘among 
his own people,” sir John Hill was 
a bright example of the true English 
country gentleman : urbane yetspirit- 
ed in his demeanor — benevolent and 


hospitable in his disposition—and 
rit 
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un ardent admirer of those manly 

and rural pursuits so peculiar- 
iy adapted to the feelings of English- 
men—he. was pre-eminently popular 
in the country so long attached to 
himself and relatives by every tie of 
public service and of ancient con- 
nexion, and he formed a prominent 
ink in that endearing chain, by 
which the county of Salop and hrs 
family have been for ages honourably 
united. ‘The happy parent of sixteen 
children, the majority of whom sur- 
vive him, and six of whom have 
attained high rank and distinction in 
the service of their country, sir John 
Hill sustained a patriarchal character, 
and, as head of a family proverbial 
for its liberality and zeal in the fur- 
therance of every work of charity 
and humanity, his decease will be 
asource of general and unfeigned 
regret:—a feeling which, in the 
public mind, as among his near and 
dear connexions, can only be con- 
trouled by the consideration that ** he 
came to his grave in a full age, like 
as a shock A pred cometh in, in his 
season.” Sir John Hill represented 
the borough of Shrewsbury in par- 
lament thirteen years; in 18}1 he 
served the office of mayor of Shrews- 
bury; and at the period of his de- 
cease he was colonel commandant 
of the north Shropshire yeomanry 
cavalry. He completed his 83rd 
year on the Ist of August last; and 
he died easily and happily, after 
scarcely one days illness. Sir John 
Hill is succeeded in the baronetcy and 
in his extensive estates by his grand- 
son, Rowland, one of the represen- 
tatives in parliament for the county 
of Salop. 

Mrs. Grant.—Died in February, 
at Paddington, in her 8Ist year, 
Penuel, relict of the deceased J. 
Grant, esq., of Linchurn, and daugh- 
ter to the late Alexander Grant, esq. 
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of Auchterblair. In this venerable 
lady were combined many rare and 
excellent qualities, Early commenc- 
ing a life of trouble, the world afflict- 
ed, but it could not change the sim- 
plicity of her nature, nor unmerited 
sorrow convert her resignation imto 
bitterness :—through years of vicis- 
situde she vastniasil many and severe 
trials with great firmness. Mrs. 
Grant, with an infant family, ac- 
companied her husband from the 
highlands of Scotland to America, 
where, previous to the rupture with 
our colonies, he purchased land, and 
settled in Albany county, from 
whence, on the breaking out of the 
war, major Grant, then an officer on 
the half-pay of Burk’s highlanders, 
(with which corps, and the black 
watch, he had previously served 
many years in Germany,) joined the 
British standard, leaving his wife and 
children, who, after his departure, 
were confined to the farm; from 
which on learning that her two elder 
boys, aged eleven and nine, were 
appointed to commissions in the 
English army, out of regard to their 
personal safety, Mrs. Grant was im- 
pelled to escape with them in dis- 
guise, under the guidance of ‘Taylor, 
the celebrated spy. Sometimes walk- 
ing, at others on horseback without 
saddles, through wilds and wastes 
they pursued their way, till, near 
Hackinsack ferry, they were observed 
and hailed by the American scouts, 
on which our party endeavoured to 
push forward, when a sentinel pre- 
sented his piece at Mrs. Grant, which 
missed fire three times. No other 
alternative offering, they were obliged 
to surrender; when Taylor was 
thrown into prison, Mrs. Grant and 
sons were placed under restraint, 
from which they seized the first op- 
portunity of freeing themselves. Af- 
ter waiking forty-nine miles through 
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woods and bye-roads, with much 
difheulty they succeeded in making 
their way to New York, near which 
major Grant was then stationed in 
command of the king’s American 
regiment. In this hazardous journey 
of one hundred and seventy miles, 
when in durance at the Hackinsack, 
Mrs. Grant had in her possession 
the silver token (received from Tay- 
lor after his capture) which passed 
betw2en thé British commanders ; 
and she was the means of having it 
then safely conveyed to the hands of 
general sur Henry Clinton, the com- 
mander in chief of the English forces. 
Having united with her husband, 
and placed the young soldiers under 
a father’s protection, Mrs, Grant had 
time to indulge the fears of a mother, 
anxious for the safety of four infants 
‘left with their nurses at the farm, 
and subsequently placed under the 
protection of congress, and the pre- 
sident general van Tambrooke, the 
proprietor from whom the major 
purchased land up the country. The 
tender care of, and attention paid to 
these helpless pledges’ welfare, ma- 
jor and Mrs. Grant, though deeply 
feeling, had not language to express 
their gratitude for, At an early 
period that great man Washington 
sent in the children to their parents 
with all the comfort which his bene- 
volent nature could provide them 
with. After an honourable and 
distinguished service of near fifty 
years, July 1782, while campaigning 
at the Savannah, major Grant lost 
us hfe, leaving his widow with eight 
orphans, their sole provision is 
ella achievements. In his fall, a 

ily had to bemoan the loss of a 
devoted husband and tender nt ; 
society, the death of one of is bright. 
est ornaments ; and his country, the 
premature fate of a brave soldier and 
officer of reputation. On his demise, 
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major Grant's eldest child was 4 
youth of sixteen: the youngest (a 
posthumous boy) was born six hours 
after his father’sdeath. At the peace 
of 1782, by the reduction of their 
regiment, the two elder sons, lieu- 
tenants Alexander and Sweton, were 
placed on half pay; and they ulti. 
mately proceeded to the island of 
Antigua, where under the auspi 
of a maternal uncle, Lauchlan Grant, 
esq., they settled as planters, and 
remained till 1794; «when, being 
called on, they joined the army 
under general sir Charles Grey, and 
were at the capture of the West- 
India islands. At Guadalope, led 
on by brigadier-general Lymes, in 
attacking the enemy, fighting gal- 
lantly, the brothers were both killed. 
Lieut. James Lauchlan Grant, a third 
son, in 1804, lost his life on the 
coast of Africa, while acting as a 
volunteer under the command of 
capt. E.S. Dickson. 

Capel Lofft, Esq.—At Monteal- 
ler, near Turin, on the 26th of May, 
C. Loft, esq. He was born at Bury 
St. Edmund's in 1751, and studied 
the law, in which profession he be- 
came a barrister. He was generally 
known as Capel Lofft, of Troston 
Hall; and was in no respect a com- 
mon-place man, among the earli- 
est recollections of him, in his ap- 
pearance at the county meetings held 
at Stowmarket, during the last twen- 
ty-five years of the late king’s reign. 
His figure was small, upright, and 
boyish; his rational powers were of 
a high order; his richly stored mind 
would throw out its treasures when 
surrounded by his friends, and few, 
if any, ever left him without im- 
provement, or shared his converse 
without pleasure. His first publi- 
cation was, we believe, ‘ The Praises 
of Poetry,” a poem, in 1770. After 


this, he published several legal and 
political 
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tical tracts; the latter zealously 
advocating the cause of the Amen- 
can colonies against the government 
at home. His more literary works 
are Eudosia, a poem ; translations of 
the first and second Georgics of Vir- 
i]; Notes on Milton’s Paradise Lost ; 

ura, or an Anthology of Sonnets, 
5 vols. and several novels and poems 
within the last few years, during a 
residence abroad. r. Lofit was a 
warm politician in the whig school, 
an earnest black-letter enthusiast in 
literature, and in private life an ami- 
able man. 

Lord Coleraine. —Of a convulsive 
fit, at his house near the Regent’s 
Park, aged 73, died the right hon. 
George Hanger, fourth lord Cole- 
raine, of Coleraine, co. Londonderry, 
a major-general in the army; and 
better known by the title of colonel 
Hanger, or the familiar appellation 
of ** George Hanger.’’ He was the 
third son of Gabriel, first lord Cole- 
rane, by Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of R. Bond, esq. of Cowbury, 
in the county of Hereford; and 
younger brother of the two preced- 
ing lords. He entered young into 
the army, and served in America 
during the whole of the war with 
that country, but notwithstanding his 
repeated solicitation, was not after- 
wards engaged in active service. His 
retirement on the full pay of his 
rank as captain from the artillery 
drivers drew some observations from 
the commissioners of military en- 
quiry in their 17th report, to which 
colonel Hanger published an answer. 
He was formerly among the convivial 
Companions of his present majesty. 

colonel was free in his manners, 
but he was never inclined to give in- 
tentional offence, and the peculiari- 
ues of those manners precluded all 
of resentment, and laughter 


rather than anger was the result of 
his most extravagant sallies. He was 
capable of serious exertions of friend- 
ship, not by pecuniary sacrifices, for 
of such his situation hardly ever ad- 
mitted, but by persevering zeal when 
he was likely to effect a beneficial 
purpose. He was well acquainted 
with military duty, and was never 
wanting in courage, or the spinit of 
enterprise. He is generally acknow- 
ledged to have been a very hand- 
some man in early life, but his per- 
son was disguised by the singularity 
of his dress. Though disposed to 
icipate in all the dissipations of 
higher life, he yet contrived to de- 
vote much of his time to reading, 
and was generally well provided with 
topics for the usual conversations of 
the table, even in the most convivial 
circles, He was so marked a cha- 
racter, that he might be considered 
as one of the prominent features of 
his time, and he was courted as well 
for the peculiarity, as for the harm- 
less tendency of his humour, On the 
death of his elder brother, William 
lord Coleraine, Dec. 11, 1814, he 
resolutely declined to assume the 
title, and was always somewhat 
evish when he was addressed by 
it. Upon the whole, if he had not 
the wit of Falstafl, he was always 
entertaining. He published the fol- 
lowing works, all containing infor- 
mation, in his own whimsical man- 
ner; and in one of them he intro- 
duced a portrait of himself suspend- 
ed on a gibbett. ‘* Address to the 
Army on Tarleton’s History of the 
Campaigns of 1780 and 1781,’’ Svo. 
1789. « Anticipation of the Free- 
dom of Brabant,’’ 8vo. 1792. “ Mi- 
litary Reflections on the attack and 
defence of the City of London,” 8vo. 
1795, ** His Life, Adventures, and 
Opinions.” 2 vols, 8vo. 1801. * Re- 
flections 
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flections on the menaced Invasion, 
and the Means of protecting the Ca- 
pital.”” 8vo. 1804. 

Thomas Keith, Esy.—Dhied, in the 
New Road, on the 29th July, in his 
65th year, Thomas Keith, Esq. pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and author of 
many distinguished works. He was 
born at Brandsburton, near Beverley, 
in the county of York, in 1759. His 
tee were enabled to bestow on 

im a respectable education ; but by 
their death, he was thrown, while 
young, upon the world with but 
slender pecuniary means, and he 
engaged himself in a family as a 
private tutor. After spending a few 
years in this employ, he was induced, 
from the precarious and slender sub- 
sistence which was to be obtained in 
the country, as well as the favourable 
opinion which his friends entertained 
of his acquirements, to seek his for- 
tune in London. He arrived in the 
metropolis in the year 1781, where 
he soon became known; and his me- 
rits as a mathematician duly esti- 
mated, from the many works which 
his indefatigable industry produced. 
In 1789, he published «* The Com- 
plete Practical Anthmetician.” In 
1791, an abridgment of this work 
for the use of young students ap- 
peared, but after passing through two 
editions it was suppressed. To “ The 
Complete Practical Arithmetician,” 
a key was afterwards added for the 
use of tutors; and shortly afterwards, 
his * Introduction to the Science of 

phy.”’ Besides these works, 

Mr. Keith published in 1801 an 
** Introduction to the Theory and 
Practice of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry,”’ a “* Treatise on the Use 
of the Globes” in 1805, and the 
‘* Elements of Geometry” in 1814. 
He likewise wrote many articles in 
the various mathematical pamphlets 
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which were published periodica 
towards the end of dhe Nea WY 
the commencement of the present 
century. Mr. Keith superintended 
several editions of “* Hawney’s Com. 
plete Measurer,”’ ** Paterson’s Roads,” 
“* Geography and History, by a Lady 
for the use of her pupils.” &c. &e. 
In 1804 Mr. Keith was appointed, 
by the late king, to the situation of 
secretary to the master of his majes- 
ty’s household. In 1810, to the 
** Professorship of Geography and 
the Sciences,’ to her late royal 
highness the princess Charlotte of 
Wales; from whom, and from her 
royal highnees the princess Sophia 
Matilda (who with many other distin- 
guished personages received the be- 
nefit of his instruction) he received 
the most flattering marks of atten- 
tion and respect. In 1814, he was 
appointed by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury to the then vacant situation 
of accountant to the British Museum, 
the duties of which he performed to 
the time of his death. fnthe month 
of November, 1822, he was afflicted 
with an internal disorder, which ul- 
timately caused his death. He ended 
his life with the most perfect com- 
posure and resignation, and retained 
almost to the last hour of it the exer- 
cise of those strong mental faculties, 
and of those kind and gentle man- 
ners, which had so much endeared 
him to his family and friends. He 
has left behind him nearly com- 
pleted, a new work on the “ Science 
of Geography,” intended for the use 
of schools. 

Mr. Wilson Lowry.---Died June 
23d, at his house in Titchfield-street, 
aged 62, Mr. W. Lowry. The death 
of such a man as Mr. Lowry, during 
the full vigour of his faculties, 1s an 
event that can scarcely be sufficiently 


deplored. The world of art has 
long 
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long been familiar with his works, 
and science has lost in him one of 
its ablest votaries, while philosophy 
has to deplore in him a genuine 
disciple. His death has made a 
chasm in society, that no one person 
can at once or at present supply. 
The early part of Mr. Lowry’s life 
was employed on works which do 
honour to the names of other artists. 
His splendid works, on his own ac- 
count, established him as an en- 

ver of the first order, and few 
great or useful designs were reckon- 
ed complete without his admirable 
burin. In works requiring scientific 
accuracy, in architecture, in the de- 
lineation of machinery, he was un- 
rivalled. In geographical engrav- 
ings he stands without a competitor, 
his son and pupil Joseph Lowry alone 
excepted. His engravings of land- 
scape and antiquities were numerous 
and beautiful, but the best have the 
names of other engravers to them, 
having been done for them before 
he was much known to the public. 
But his later productions are the or- 
naments of all the principal cyclo- 
pedias, work of architecture and of 
art, &c. &c. which have been pub- 


_lished. 


Mrs. Thicknesse.—This excellent 
woman was born in London, 1737. 
Her father’s name was Ford ; he was 
clerk of the arraigns. Her education 
was of the first kind. Introduced 
into the world of fashion, she became 
what is called the ton, and Hone, 
the sir Joshua Reynolds of the time, 
exhibited a picture of her, as a muse 
playing on a lyre; and afterwards 
Gainsborough, in his best style, pro- 
duced a very exquisite portrait, re- 
presenting her as tuning her harp, 
and leaning on’some music of her 
own composition ; this beautiful pic- 
ture still remains in her own house 
in the Royal Crescent at Bath. Her 
grace and movements were beyond 
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example, and her dancing drew from 
the late earl of Chesterfield some 
beautiful lines upon the subject. 
She also attained the highest celebrity 
in drawing and in painting, and but 
a very few weeks prior to her decease, ° 
in her 87th year, without the aid of 
glasses, completed a very exquisite 
painting on white silk, asa bndal 
present to a young lady of her ac- 
quaintance. In music also she greatly 
excelled, and played on various in- 
struments ; and to these accomplish- 
ments was added the finest voice, 
replete with powers, cadence, modu- 
lation, and expression. Her Sunday 
concerts for sacred music became 
the rage, and many of the most ex- 
alted personages attended them, who 
have nearly all left the stage of life. 
Mrs. 'Thicknesse lived to see all the 
companions of her gayer hours de- 
posited in the grave. Lady Bett 

Thicknesse, the wife of governor t. 
was her most intimate friend, with 
whom she principally resided. Her 
kadyship did not long survive the 
birth of her son, the late lord Audley, 
in February, 1758; and consigned 
his lordship to her care; and on the 
7th of September, 1762, in becom- 
ing the wife of the governor, she be- 
came both mother and godmother to 
his lordship. She continued a re- 
spected and beloved wife thirty years, 
and to the hour of her death never 
ceased to lament her husband's loss, 
and to venerate his memory. The 
governor died in her arms, in his 
carriage, while travelling near Bou- 
logne in 1792. She was soon after 
arrested and confined with many 
other English in the convent of the 
Ursulines, and treated with great ri- 
gour; and being with others sen- 
tenced to death, she by her amiable 
manners and urgent prayers procured 
a few hours delay before the intended 
execution, during which period Ro- 
bespierre himself and his associates 
were 
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were led to the scaffold; whtle her- 
self and the other intended victims 
were saved by this circumstance. 
At length, after much suffering, she 
returned to her native country, and 
after that period passed her life in 
and serenity, living with a 
much-attached and sincere friend to 
the moment of her dissolution. She 
departed this life on the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, 1824. She retained to the 
last om admirable powers ; her eye- 
sight was as perfect as at twenty ; 
her hair luxuriant and without a grey 
tress in it; her teeth, not one defi- 
cient, retaining their enamel and du- 
rability; and her mind active, stu- 
dious, and plavful ; her arguments 
rspicuous and energetic ; her wit 
Prilltant, but never severe. Her 
mornings were to the last devoted to 
study ; and many writings of a very 
late period of her life, and some on 
abstruse subjects, are left behind her. 
Her evenings found her generaily 
surrounded by a small but select 
rty of friends, all listening with de- 
ight to her lively anecdotes of past 
times, and enlivened by the constant 
sallies of wit on the daily occurrences 
passing before her; or receiving 
those lessons of instruction, which 
were so elegantly and unostentatiously 
given to them. Her ease and ele- 
gance of manner were not to be co- 
pied; her goodness of heart and h- 
berality of spirit may ; but a perfect 
model of christian humility and for- 
bearance was never better exempli- 
fied than in the hfe and conduct of 
Mrs. Thicknesse. She published, in 
two volumes, a work called “ The 
School of Fashion,’’ which had a 
prodigious run, being a satire upon 
some of the most fashionable cha- 
racters of that day. She also pub- 
lished biographical memoirs in three 
or four vols. of the most eminent fe- 
males of the French nation ; and with- 
out a name, many tracts on religious 
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and moral subjects. She con 
freely in the Spanish, Italian, French 
and German langua 
Mr. William Sharp.—This most 
celebrated engraver, perhaps the first 
of the day, died at Chiswick, on the 
25th of July, at the age of 74, He 
was born about the year 1749, His 
father, a gun-maker of respectability, 
lived in Haydon-yard, Minories. He 
showed an early predilection for 
drawing, and was apprenticed to Mr. 
Longmate, a bright engraver. At 
the expiration of his services, it is 
said he continued to work in the 
shop of his master, when marrying, 
he commenced business for himself, 
and opened a ae as a writing en- 
aren in Bartholomew-lane, where 
e long resided, and had much en- 
couragement. Mr. Sharp often said, 
even latterly, that his first essay in en- 
graving was made upon a pewter pot. 
His friends would have qualified this 
assertion, by substituting a_ silver 
tankard, but the artist loved truth, 
and insisted on the veracity of this 
humble commencement. Somewhere 
about 1782 it seems he disposed of 
his shop, commenced a higher de- 
partment of art, and resided in a 
private house at Vauxhall, where he 
began to engrave from the superior 
paintings of the old masters. His 
merit began to display itself in the 
Novelists’ Magazine, for which work, 
published by Harrison, in Paternos- 
ter-row, he executed some plates 
from the designs of Stothard. Messrs. 
Heath, Angus, and Hall, contributed 
their talents at the same period to 
the graphic illustration of this very 
interesting octavo work. To these 
volumes thus published may be traced 
the origin of those beautifully illus- 
trated books brought out periodically, 
which have since raised the reputa- 
tion of the British press. Sharp 
contributed one print to Southwell’s 
folio family bible—* Moses string 
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k.’ Among the finest of his 
wo vege " The Doctors of the 
Church deping upon the Immacu- 
lateness of the Virgin,” from the 

icture by Guido, which in drawing 
and fine execution is superior to the 
from the same pictures by Che- 
valier Dorigny. The plate from Mr. 
West's “ King Lear in the Storm,” 
is also a masterly example of line 
engraving, and worthy of any school. 
A proof of this plate has long pro- 
duced ten guineas. No line engraver 
has been more successful in copying 
the original feeling of Sir Joshua 
lds. ‘The portrait of Mr. John 
Hunter, the great anatomist, is per- 
haps one of the finest prints in the 
world. The magnificent print of 
« St. Cecilia,’’ from Domuinichino, 
is another exampie of his great and 
masterly hand. We know not where 
to point to a more bold and effective 
imen of the calcographic art. 
“The Witch of Endor,’’ from the 
impressive picture by Mrs. West, 
may be instanced as another splen- 
did effort of his graving tool. ** One 
of his works, however, of surpassing 
excellence,’’ says the Somerset House 
Gazette, “‘ should be mentioned, as it 
will be preserved as a monument of 
his genius, to the discredit of Mack- 
lin, and the shame of Bartolozzi; we 
refer to the plate of ‘ The Holy Fa- 
mily,’ engraved by W. Sharp, from 
the picture painted for the Historic 
Gallery. Sharp was employed by 
the proprietor of this gallery to en- 
grave a plate from this picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and produced 
a work which for light, shadow, 
brilliancy, and all the highest attri- 
butes of the art, was inimitable. An 
hundred proofs were taken from this 
plate, and some few impressions, 
when Bartolozzi undertook, at the 
instance of Macklin, to improve it, 
by nearly obliterating the lines, and 


converting it into a dotted engrav- 
ing!” At an early period of his life 
he was a nee eee 
tative governments — or rather for 
doing without kings and the clergy, 
and for substituting a president, &c.; 
but for many years preceding his 
death a total change took place in 
his political ideas. So infected was 
he at one time, however, with the 
furor of political liberty, and so free 
in society generally in uttering his 
thoughts, that he was placed under 
arrest by the government, and was 
had up several times before the privy 
council to be examined, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaiaing whether or not, 
in his speeches or writings, he had 
committed himself so far as that he 
might, in common with Horne Tooke 
and others, take his tnal for high 
treason: but his being a bold, hand- 
some-looking, jocular man —one 
who looked as if he liked the good 
things of this world too well to be- 
come a conspirator, the privy coun- 
cil came to a conclusion that 
the altar and the throne had not 
much to fear from him; and espe- 
cially at one of the meetings, when 
Messrs. Pitt and Dundas were pre- 
sent, after he had been for a len 

of time plagued with questions, which 
Sharp said had little or nothing to do 
with the business, he deliberately 
pulled out of his pocket a prospectus 
for subscribing to his portrait of 
Horne Tooke, which he was then 
engraving, and first handing it to 
Messrs. Pitt and Dundas, he request- 
ed them to have the goodness to put 
down their names as subscribers, 
and then to give his prospectus to 
the other members of the privy 
council for their names. The sin- 
gularnity of such a proposal set them 
laughing, and he was soon afterwards 
liberated. He always, however, ex- 
pressed much dislike at the manner 
in 
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in which he was treated by part of 
the privy council, their rude over- 
ngness; some, however, he said, 
were, on the con , courteous, 
He especially disliked the manner 
in which he was spoken to by 
Messrs. Pitt and Dundas. He dis- 
liked Pitt’s physiognomy, for he said 
that of all he had ever seen, he 
thought his was the most overbear- 
ingly despotic. He added, that he 
he had often looked at him to see if 
he could discover one kind line in 
his face—but that he could not. At 
an early period of his life, he be- 
came a convert to the opinion of 
those who called themselves pro- 
phets— namely, Brothers, a 
Bryan, and others. He fully be- 
lieved in Bryan’s account of his 
supernatural journey to Avignon, 
and that he was to be one of the 
chosen few who was to lead the jews 
to Jerusalem. He afterwards, how- 
ever, changed his opinion of Bryan, 
who he thought had not only been 
deluded himself, but that he had be- 
come a deluder. Having heard some 
ears since of the fame of Johanna 
uthcott, who then lived in Exeter, 
and got her living by going out as a 
charwoman, he set off in the Exeter 
mail without letting any one know 
of his intention, and brought her to 
London at his own expense; took 
lodgings for her, and maintained her 
for a long time. He was a staunch 
believer in the scriptures, was a great 
admirer of them, and was convinced 
that the period was at hand for the 
fulfilment of the prophecy respect- 
ing the restoration of God's chosen 
people. On the subject of physiog- 
nomy he had singular opinions. He 
believed that every man’s face had 
the sign of the beast orthe animal in 
it; for instance,that some in disposi- 
tion being like lions, were in the face 
like a lion; others like tigers, eagles, 
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bull-dogs, and other beasts or bi 
Cobbett’s profile he likened to hn 
a bull-dog. His projecting lips, and 
his ei ancy baa showed, that on 
whatsoever he fastened, there he 
would stick and Worry it so long as 
there was any thing to worry, He 
often eulogised Mr. Vansittart, and 
lord Sidmouth. Sir William Curtis, 
too, was one of his favourites, inas. 
much as he had behaved most 
liberally towards him in paying him 
for the engraving of his portrait, of 
which latter print, however, he 
thought nothing: he said it was an 
ugly nob, at the best to work from; 
but that if citizens would be so stu. 
pid as to give him large sums of 
money to engrave their awkward un- 
meaning faces, he could not help it 
—he must live by his art. And 
being once pressed to engrave a por- 
trait from a painting of Pitt, he re- 
plied that no price should tempt him 
to perpetuate the memory of sucha 
frightful looking beast; for that there 
was in him neither the eagle, nor 
any other particular beast nor bird, 
but that it was rather an assemblage 
of every thing disagreeable. He had 
a great dislike to the “ portrait of 
Nelson.”” He said it was full of 
lines, and a countenance indicating 
great delight in blood. He had not 
been long at Chiswick, to which 
lace he removed, that he might be 
laid in the same churchyard as Ho- 
garth, whom he esteemed as the most 
extraordinary painter that ever exist- 
ed. Sharp died poor. When a 
young man he was handsome, of 
the middling size, finely proportion- 
ed, with a very handsome command- 
ing face, of the roman cast. His fore- 
head was broad and capacious, 1 
which appeared the signs of great 
intellect. In middle and old age he 
was bald, with a few fine silvery 
locks hanging down on the back of 
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his head over his shoulders. The 
crown of his head was remarkably sil- 
very and beautiful. He never wore a 
wig, but to pags himself from cold. 
He regularly in the morning washed 
the whole of his head in cold water. 
In middle and advanced age he be- 
came corpulent, and was afflicted 
with the gout, which was probably 
brought on by good living—for he 
was always fond of good cheer. 
His works were well known to his 
contemporary artists in Europe, and 
so much admired, that he was 
elected an honorary member of the 
imperial academy of Vienna, and 
of the royal academy of Munich. 
He was never out of his own coun- 
try, though he had at various times 
received the most pressing invitati- 
ons from the Continent, from those 
who had seen and admired his en- 
graving, but with whom he had no 
rsonal acquaintance. 

Sir Charles MsCarthy.—In an 
engagement with the Ashantees, sir 
Charles M‘Carthy. He was appoint- 
ed a captain in the Irish brigade Oct. 
1, 1796; captain 52d foot March 
15, 1800; major new Brunswick 
fencible infantry April 14, 1804. 
This regiment was trained under his 
orders. That duty he discharged 
with singular ability; and succeeded 
as much in attaching to himself the 
esteem of the whole corps, as in 
bringing them rapidly to a high state 
of discipline. He quitted that co- 
lony amid the praises of his supe- 
nors, and the blessings of those who 
had been placed under his command ; 
and he proceeded to display in a 
very different climate, and under cir- 
cumstances of great novelty and pe- 
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culiarity, the same admirable facul- 
ties in a still wider sphere. He was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 
royal African corps May 30, 1811. 
After sir Charles had arrived at Cape 
Coast, and whilst he was making 
great preparations for invading the 
country of the Ashantees, the king 
of Ashantee sent sir Charles his com- 
pliments, with a threat of soon hav- 
ing his head as an ornament to the 
great war drum of Ashantee!—lIt is 
a singular fact, that the subject of 
this threatening message was fre- 

uently adverted to by the late sir 

harles. When at the head of his 
troops, in alluding to the king of 
Ashantee, he once remarked in a 
jocular way to some officers, ‘* that 
fellow says nothing will satisfy him 
but my head,”’ which created a laugh 
at the expense of the sable monarch ; 
but sir Charles, looking seriously, 
replied, ** you need not laugh, it 
might so happen.’’ On another oc- 
casion, two days before the fatal ac- 
tion of the 21st January, he said in 
an ironical manner to two Ashantee 
prisoners who had been brought be- 
fore him, * I hear your master wants 
my jaw bones for his big drum; very 
well, lam going to give them to him 
to-morrow.”’ Alas! how true the 
prediction! In person sir Charles 
was tall and stout, of a kind and 
companiable disposition. Under his 
judicious government Sierra Leone 
made great advances towards that 
prosperity which there can be no 
doubt it will ultimately attain, and 
repay the mother-country for her 
benevolent labours in its establish- 
ment, 
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PROMOTIONS in 1824. 

Sir R. Gifford, Knt. to be Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, W. 
Alexander Esq. to be Lord Chief 
Baron, and Sir J. S. Copley to be 
Attorney General. 

The Duke of Gloucester to be 
Lord High Steward of Gloucester. 

G. Banks, M. P. to be Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer. 

Stephen Gaselee to be Serjeant at 
Law. 

Messrs. Spankie and Adams to 
be Serjeants. 

Mr. Serjeant Gaselee to be one 
of the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Major General Charles Turner, 
C. B. to be Captain General and 
Governor in Chief of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone and its dependencies 
mn Africa, 

Vice-Admiral Lord Amelius Beau- 
clerk, K. C. B. to the command of 
His Majesty's squadron stationed at 
Lisbon. 

Rear-Admiral W. T. Lake, G. 
B. to the command of the ships 
and vessels of war on the Halifax 
station. 

The Right Hon. Sir Wilham 
A’Court, Bart. and K. B., to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary to His Most Faithful 
Majesty. 

The Hon. Francis Reginald Forbes, 
Secretary to the Legation at Lisbon, 
to be Secretary of the Embassy at 
that Court. 

The Right Hon. William Noel 
Hill, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King 
of Naples. 

The Right Hon. Augustus John 
Foster, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
King of Sardinia. 

Henry Watkin William Wynn, 
Esq. to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
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Minister Plenipotentiary to ¢ 
of Denmark. fs ach. 

The — Hon. Lord Erskine to 
be Envoy xtraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Wur. 
temberg. 

George William Chad, Esq. (now 
Secretary to His Aewehag & 
at the Court of the Netherlands), to 
be His Majesty’s Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the King of Saxony. 

Charles Townshend Barnard, Esq. 
to be Secretary to His Majesty's 
Legation at the Court of Saxony. 

Andrew Snape Douglas, Esq. (now 
Secretary to His Majesty's Legation 
at the Court of the Two Sicilies), 
to be Secretary to His Majesty's 
Embassy at the Court of the Nether- 
lands. 

Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, Esq, 
(now Secretary to His Majesty's 
Legation at the Court of Sardinia), 
to be Secretary to His Majesty's 
Legation at the Court of the Two 
Sicilies. 

The Rev. Wm. Hart Coleridge, 
D. D. Bishop of Barbadoes, and the 
Leeward Islands. 

Lord Harris to be Governor of 
Dumbarton Castle. 

R. Fullertion, Esq. to be Gover- 
nor of Prince of Wales's Island. 

D. M. Hamilton, Esq. Commis- 
sioner of Arbitration at Sierra Leone. 

James Wood, Esq. Registrar. 

Major-General William Nicolay, 
to be Governor and Commander 1n 
Chief of the Island of Dominica, in 
the room of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
resigned. . 

William Julius St, John Arabin 
and Arthur Wilde, Esqrs. are sworn 
in as Serjeants-at-Law. 

Marquis of Ely, to be Custos Ro- 
tulorum and co. Wexford, vice 
Flood, deceased. 

Mr. Justice Best, to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
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SHERIFFS. 
FOR THE YEAR 1824. 

Bedfordshire. —Sit Robert Harry 
Inglis, of Milton Bryant, Baronet. 

Berkshire.—Sir Charles Saxton, 
of Circourt, Baronet. 

Buckinghamshire.—Philip Dun- 
combe Pauncefort Duncombe, of 
Great Brick-hill, Esq. 

Cambridgshire and Huntingdon- 
shire. —George Thompson, of So- 
mersham, Esq. 

Cheshire. —Peter Langford Brooke, 
of Mere, Esq. 

Cumberland. — Thomas Henry 
Graham, of Edmund Castle, Esq. 

Cornwall.—John Samuel Enys, 
of Enys, Esq. 

Derbyshire. —Samuel Oldknow, of 
Mellor, Esq. 

Devonshire. —Benjamin Bowden 
Dickinson, of Tiverton, Esq. 

Dorsetshire. —George Garland, of 
Stone, Esq. 

Essex. — Nathaniel Garland, of 
Michaelstow-hall, Esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Thomas John 
Lloyd Baker, of Hardwick-court, 
Esq. 

Herefordshire. — William Chute 
Hayton, of Moreton-court, Esq. 

Hertfordshire. — Patrick Hadow, 
of Colney-chapel, Esq. 

Kent.—Fiennes Wykeham Mar- 
tn, of Leeds Castle, Esq. 

Lewestershire. — Edmund Major, 
of Blaby, Esq. ; 

Lincolnshire. — William Edward 
Tomline, of Riby-grove, Esq. 

Monmouthshire.—John Partridge, 
of Monmouth, Esq. 

Norfolk. — Theophilus Thornagh 
Gurdon, of Letton, Esq. 

Northamptonshire. —W illiam Ab- 
bot, of Moulton-grange, Esq. 

_ Northumberland. — Edward Col- 
lingwood, of Dissington-hall, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire. — Wm. Charl- 
ton, of Chilwell, Esq. 

Orfordshire.—Stanlake Batson, of 
Mixbury, Esq. 
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Rutlandshire. — John Morris, of 
North Luffenham, Esq. 

Shropshire. — John Wingfield, of 
Onslow, Esq. 

Somersetshire. — Edward Jefferies 
Esdaile, of Cothelestone-house, Esq. 

Staffordshire. —Edward Sneyd, of 
Byrkley-lodge, Esq. 

County of Southampton.— Walter 
Long, of Preshaw, Esq. 

Suffolk.—John Fitzgerald,of Bred- 
field, Esq. 

Surrey. — Florance Young, of 
Camberwell, Esq. 

Susser. — Daniel 
Frant, Esq. 

Warwickshire. —Robert Middleton 
Atty, of Snitterfield, Esq. 

Wiltshire. —Sir Edward Poore, of 
Rushall, Bart. 

Worcestershire.—Sir Christopher 
Sidney Smith, of Eardiston-house, 
Bart. 

Yorkshire.—Sir J. Vande Bempde 
Johnstone, of Hackness, Bart, 

SOUTH WALES. 

Carmarthenshire. — George Mor- 
gan, of Abercothy, Esq. 

Pembrokeshire.—-Orlando Harris, 
of lvy-tower, Esq. 

Cardiganshire. — John Scandrett 
Harford, of Peterwell, Esq. 

Glamoryanshire. — John Bassett, 
of Bonvilstone-house, Esq. 

Breconshire. —William Augustus 
Gott, of Penmiarth, Esq. 

Radnorshire. — Hugh Vaughan, 
of Llwyn Madock, Esq. 

NORTH WALES. 

Anglesey.—J. Owen, of Trehwfa, 
Lisq. 

Curnarvonshire. — Sir David Er- 
skine, of Plas Isa, Bart. 

Merionethshire. — Athelstan Cor- 
bet, of Ynysymaengwyn, Esq. 

Montgomeryshire. —Samuel Amy 
Severne, of Rhorsgoch, Esq. 

Den ohshive-—-Richeul Myddle. 
ton Lloyd, of Wrexham, 

Fiintshire.—Robert John 
of Galcott-hall, Esq. 


Rowland, of 
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PRICES OF STOCK DURING THE YEAR 1824, 


*,* The highest and lowest Prices in each Month are marked, 
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RETROSPECT AND SELECTIONS 


RELATIVE TO 


LITERATURE, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 













CHAPTER I. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES AND CHARACTERS. 


1—Memorials of Columbus; now 
first published from the Original 
Manuscripts, by order of the 
Decurions of Genoa. By D. G. 
B. Spotorno. 





“ This Collection was a present 
sent by the hero himself to a Ge- 
noese friend to be preserved in 
his native country, and is now 
published by the decree of the 
Civil Magistracy of Genoa; and 
as it contains new information both 
of the unknown hemisphere he 
discovered, as well as of the hardy 
navigator who was bold enough to 
commit himself to the ocean in 
search of it, whoever takes up 
this volume must say to himself, 
and to whoever hears him—‘ Here 
we have at last the documents of 
that great man to whom we are 
indebted for the new world; he 
himself presented them to his 
country, and she now presents 
them to the whole civilized world. 

“The reasons which induced 


Columbus to send a copy of this 
invaluable collection of docu- 
ments to his countrymen,—the 
vicissitudes it has undergone,— 
why it is only now published,— 
the care that has been taken to 
give a correct transcript of the 
originals, and a faithful translation 
of them, are all explained in the 
Memoir;” but we will only say 
respecting them, that they seem 
to us to be legitimate and satisfac- 
tory. 

The editor and author of the 
Biography, labours with a good 
national feeling to prove that Co- 
lumbus was a native of Genoa. 

“ Having alluded to the ar- 
chives of Savona, I am led to ob- 
serve that there is no foundation 
for two accusations brought against 
Giulio Salinero, who first published 
the documents above referred to. 
The first is, that he wished to 
make it be believed that Colum- 
bus was a native of Savona: now 
he expressly declares (page 333) 
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that whoever should deny Genoa 
the honour of giving birth to this 
incomparable man, ought to be 
looked upon as a monster.” 

But without going to this ex- 
tremity, we think the proof 
against all other hypotheses, and 
in favour of Genoa, quite suffici- 
ent to establish the latter birth- 
place. Columbus, then, was the 
son of a poor Genoese wool- 
carder, and born in 1446-7. After 
performing four almost miracu- 
lous voyages to the West Indies 
and America, he died as here de- 
scribed: 

“ Overcome by the feeling of 
the ingratitude he had experienced, 
his constitution worn out by the 
gout and his past fatigues, and de- 
jected in his mind at seeing him- 
self thus poor and abandoned, 
after having opened the new 
hemisphere to the Spanish nation, 
this great man departed this life 
with sentiments of the greatest 
devotion, on the 20th of May 1506, 
at Valladolid. His corpse was re- 
moved to Seville, and buried in 
the great church of that city with 
great funeral pomp; and by order 
of King Ferdinand, whose jea- 
lousy his death had extinguished, 
was honoured with a marble mo- 
nument, with the following epitaph 
engraved upon it. 


A CASTILLA Y A LEON 
NUEVO MUNDO DIO COLON, 


(To Castille and to Leon a new 
world gave Colon.) 

“ This is the only inscription 
worthy of the immortal discoverer 
of the new world. The glory of 
the Genoese hero will be always 
unparalleled. A conqueror (says 
Bossi) may arise to surpass Alex- 
ander; a poet to excel Virgil ; 
but no one can ever rival Colum- 


bus, because no new hemisphere 
remains to be discovered.” 

We believe his race is extinct: 
nor is there any authentic portrait 
to transmit to future ages the ]j. 
neaments of this extraordi 
man. In default of the latter, 
the Genoese have composed, from 
the written descriptions, a like. 
ness which surmounts the monu- 
ment they have erected to his ho- 
nour, and two prints of which 
adorn this volume. 

The documents of the Appen- 
dix consist of forty-eight pieces, 
and are chiefly the Grants, Agree- 
ments, &c. &c. in which Colum- 
bus was a party with Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain. The most 
remarkable is No. v1., a letter of 
very temperate instructions for the 
government of the newly-found 
world, — instructions infamously 
departed from by the adventurers 
who sought it. Nor can this bea 
matter of surprise, when we see in 
Nos. xu. xi. and xiv. a general 
pardon to criminals who will go 
and serve in Hispaniola, and war- 
rants for sending out these pre- 
cious settlers to where they might 
pursue their guilty courses with- 
out fear or check. No. xxxvuis 
another curious document: it 3s 
the Bull of Pope Alexander vi. 
giving (as it expresses it) “ of our 
pure free will and certain know- 
ledge, and with the plenitude of 
apostolic power, by the authority 
of God omnipotent granted to Us 
through blessed Peter, and of the 
vicarship of Jesus Christ, which 
we exercise upon earth, by the te- 
nor of the presents give, concede, 
and assign for ever to you, and to 
the kings of Castile and Leon, 
your successors, all the islands, and 
main-lands discovered and which 
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wards the west and south, with all 

their dominions, cities, castles, 

, and towns, and with all 
their rights, jurisdictions, and ap- 
purtenances, whether the lands and 
islands found, or that shall be 
found, be situated towards India, 
or towards any other part whatso- 
ever; and we make, constitute, and 
depute you, and your foresaid 
heirs and successors, lords of 
them, with full, free, and absolute 
power, and authority and jurisdic- 
tion: drawing however and fixing 

a line from the arctic pole, viz. 
from the north, to the antarctic 
pole, viz. to the south, which line 
must be distant from any one of 
the islands whatsoever, vulgarly 
called the Azores, and Cape de 
Verd islands, a hundred leagues, 
towards the west and south; upon 
condition that no other Christian 
King or Prince has actual pos- 
session of any of the islands and 
main-lands found or that shall be 
found, discovered or that shall be 
discovered, from the foresaid line 
towards the west and south.” 

These Bulls, of three centuries 
standing, do not appear to be very 
efficacious titles in our days! But 
the most interesting paper of all 
is xtiv.—‘‘ Copy of a Letter 
written by the admiral, to the 
Nurse of the Prince Don John, 
(to whom be glory,) in the year 
1500, on his arrival from the In- 
dies, as a Prisoner.” 

In this, Columbus pours forth 
his grievances in a plain and manly 
way, which, while it carries con- 
Viction to the understanding, melts 
the heart with pity, or fills it with 
indignation. 

“If (he begins) my complaint 
against the world is new, its cus- 
‘om of ill treating me is old. A 

sand combats I have had with 
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it, and in all have resisted suc- 
cessfully until the present, in which 
neither arms nor prudence have 
availed me: it keeps me cruelly 
overwhelmed. My trust in Him 
who created all, alone supports 
me; His assistance I have ever 
found near at hand. 

“T entered with the most sin- 
cere affection into the service of 
their Highnesses, and I have ren- 
dered them such service as was 
never seen or heard of before. 

“Seven years were passed in 
treaty, and nine in execution. 
Mostextraordinary and memorable 
events took place during that time, 
of which you can have no con- 
ception. I declare upon my ho- 
nour, that there is not one being, 
however low, who has not tried to 
insult and degrade me. Thank 
Heaven! there are some persons 
who disapprove of it. 

‘* Had I robbed the Indies, or 
the land contiguous to it, and 
which,.....is now talked of at 
the altar of Saint Peter, and given 
them to the Moors, they could 
not have shown greater enmity in 
Spain against me. Who would 
have believed this of a country, 
which has always been so renown- 
ed for its generosity ?” 

He then refutes seriatim all the 
idle or villainous charges brought 
against him, and clearly explains 
his actions and motives. He says, 
“‘ Having experienced greater 
mischief from the .calumnies of 
individuals, than advantage from 
my long services, and the privi- 
leges granted to me, it would be 
an act of charity if their High- 
nesses would be pleased to dis- 
miss a number of those who have 
occasioned my sufferings : and m 
honour would be aa 
and made manifest to the whole 
world ; 
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world; for such is the quality of 
the undertaking, that it increases 
daily in fame and reputation. 

“1 ought to be judged as a cap- 
tain, who went from Spain to the 
Indies to conquer a numerous and 
warlike people, whose customs 
and ideas are entirely different 
from ours, inhabiting a rugged 
and mountainous country, without 
any regular towns like our own; 
by God’s blessing I have already 
brought under the dominion of the 
King and Queen, our Lords, 
another world; by which Spain, 
which was looked upon as poor, 
is become very rich. 

** I ought to be judged as a cap- 
tain, who for a length of time, up 
to this very day, have borne arms 
without ever quitting them; and 
by real warriors, such as myself, 
and not by lawyers, unless they 
were Greeks and Romans, or any 
modern nation; of such there are 
so many great and noble ones in 
Spain. To be judged in any 
other way is doing me great in- 
justice, as there are no towns nor 
regular community in the Indies.” 


2.—Memoirs of Goethe. 
by himself. 


Written in the vivid style which 
belongs to the author of Werter, 
these Memoirs have quite the 
air of a romance :—impassioned, 
melancholy, addicted to the mys- 
ticism of his country, Goéthe’s 
youth is just the youth of genius, 
—conscious of its own powers, 
a timid in exerting them, stimu- 
ated by encouragement, and as 
easily depressed by scorn. They 
end in the true romance style, for 
the hero is on the point of being 
married; but with Goéthe’s pow- 
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ers, celebrity, and extensive con. 
nexions with all the literati of the 
day, we cannot but regret their 
closing so abruptly. They em. 
brace his earliest recollections of 
Frankfort the place of his birth, 
his education chiefly under the 
paternal roof, his stay at the uni- 
versity of Leipsig, his return home, 
and his life up to the period of his 
marriage ; which, from a short bio- 
graphical notice following, took 
place when about five-and-twenty ; 
and shortly after, his principal re- 
sidence was fixed at Weimar, 
where he collected round him 
quite a little literary republic. 
He draws very animated portraits 
of his acquaintances, among whom 
are some names the most cele- 
brated in Germany. 

**T was not long the only guest 
in this charming family. Leuch- 
senring soon arrived from Dussel- 
dorf, to join the half literary, half 
sentimental congress, of whieh 
Madam La Roche was the pre- 
sident. He was familiar with 
modern literature, possessed, an 
agreeable temper and _ insinuating 
manners; and the reputation he 
had acquired by his travels, and 
particularly by his long residence 
in Switzerland, had gained him 
many friends. He brought with 
him some portfolios filled with 
confidential correspondence. At 
that time the most perfect since- 
rity prevailed in this kind of epis- 
tolary intercourse :—the writer at 
once unfolded his own heart and 
that of others. The indifference 
of governments, and the conse 
quent security of letters—the ra 
pidity of communication, and the 
cheapness of postage—were 8° 
many incitements to this iter- 
change of knowledge and sentl- 
ment. 
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« This kind of correspondence, 
and particularly the letters of ce- 
lebrated individuals, used to be 
carefully collected; and it was 
customary to read extracts from 
them in friendly parties. This in- 
itiation into all that was interest- 
ing in the moral world, filled up 
the void which the abandonment 
of political discussion had left in 
conversation - - - 

« All the letters in this collec- 
tion did not, it is true, present an 
equal degree of interest; and M. 
La Roche, who was a man of hu- 
morous turn, compared these li- 
terary fraternities to those of the 
monks, at whose expense, though 
a very good catholic, he was fre- 
quently known to jest in his writ- 
ings. He conceived that the prin- 
cipal motive of these unions was 
the interest felt by men of little 
importance to fasten themselves, 
as it were, to great names; a con- 
nexion which turns wholly to their 
advantage. M. La Roche, there- 
fore, usually withdrew as soon as 
one of Leuchsenring’s portfolios 
was opened ; or if he happened to 
stay to hear a letter read, he failed 
not to render it the subject of sa- 
tirical remark. On one occasion 
he observed, that correspondence 
of this kind, which was evidently 
intended for the public rather than 
for the individuals to whom it was 
addressed, confirmed him in the 
idea that ladies, in particular, 
might spare the expense of wax, 
and merely fasten their letters 
with pins. All that departed from 

sphere of action was to him 
the subject of similar pleasantry : 
in this respect he remained faith- 
ful to the spirit of his patron, 
Count Stadion, minister of the 
r of Mentz; aman certain- 

ly very ill calculated to inspire 
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his protegé with eny sentiment 
that might counterbalance the in- 
fluence of the world, and that of 
a cold and calculating a an 

“ A single anecdote will suffice 
the character of the 
Count. . La Roche having lost 
his parents in his childhood, the 
minister became interested for the 
young orphan, and chose him as a 
disciple. He at the same time 
employed him as his secretary ; 
and in this capacity entrusted him 
to prepare despatches, which he 
had sometimes to copy, and some- 
times to write in ciphers. The 
letters were afterwards sealed up, 
and addressed to the persons for 
whom they were intended. The 
young man having in course of 
time acquired the requisite expe- 
rience for the business for which 
he was destined, the Count one 
day led him to a great desk, where 
he beheld all the correspondence, 
the labour of his probationary 
years, carefully preserved, and 
without ever having been opened, 

“ The Count also assigned ano- 
ther kind of occupation to his dis- 
ciple, which will not be so gene- 
rally approved. Wishing frequent- 
ly to spare himself the trouble of 
autographical correspondence, M, 
de Stadion directed young La 
Roche to practise the imitation of 
his handwriting. But this talent 
was not employed merely in bu- 
siness: the Count also entrusted 
to his secretary the management 
of his amatory correspondence. - 
M. de Stadion was _ passionately 
attached to a lady equally distin- 
guished for rank and talent. Du- 
ring his visits to her, which were 
always prolonged until late in the 
night, the young secretary, seated 
at his desk, exercised his inge- 
nuity in composing the most pas- 
sionate 


to develo 
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sionate letters, The Count, be- 
fore he retired to rest, used to 
select one of these espistles, and 
despatch it to his mistress, who 
thus believed herself to be the ob- 
ject of an unextinguishable flame. 
his sort of experience was, of 
course, not calculated to inspire 
the young secretary with a very 
exalted notion of love-letters.” 

He speaks of Werter as having 
originated in his own feelings, 
brought into action by the im- 
pulse given by the melancholy 
death of a young friend. At that 
time suicide was quite a mania in 
Germany. Goéthe thus describes 
his own state of mind :— 

“ After a careful examination 
of all the modes of suicide which 
history suggested to me, I found 
that no one had accomplished this 
act with greater magnanimity and 
calmness of mind than the Em- 
peror Otho. That prince had lost 
a battle, it is true; but his affairs 
were not yet desperate. It was 
for the good of the empire, which 
already in some measure belonged 
to him, and for the sake of sparing 
the lives of so many millions of 
men ready to sacrifice themselves 
for or against him, that he resolved 
to put himself to death. He sup- 
ped cheerfully with his friends ; 
and the next morning he was 
found pierced through the heart 
with a poniard. Of all acts of the 
kind, this appeared to me the only 
one worthy of imitation; and I 
persuaded myself that no man who 
did not determine to follow the 
example of Otho, should presume 
to make an attempt against his 
life. This conviction, though it 
did not lead me absolutely to re- 
nounce the idea of suicide, at least 
preserved me from one of those 
fits of melancholy with which the 


minds of our youth were assaj 

I had a fine A of ae 
every kind ; and, among the rest, 
a valuable poniard well s 
I placed it nightly by my bedside ; 
and, before I extinguished the 
light, I hesitated several times 
whether or not I should plunge it 
in my breast: but, as I never 
could bring myself to this resolu- 
tion, I always concluded by laugh- 
ing at my own folly. I chased 
from my thoughts these extrava- 
gant ravings of a sickly imagina- 
tion, and determined to live. But, 
that I might again derive satisfac- 
tion from existence, I conceived 
the idea of painting in some ima- 
ginative composition all the senti- 
ments, ideas, and even illusions, 
with which this important subject 
had inspired me. I combined to- 
gether the elements of a work 
which had been fermenting in my 
brain for some years. I recalled 
all the events which had caused 
me the greatest degree of pain and 
sorrow ; but my ideas did not ac- 
quire a fixed form. I wanted an 
incident, a story upon which | 
might embody them. 

‘““ While my thoughts were thus 
employed, the death of young Je- 
rusalem took place. The most 
minute and circumstantial details 
of the event were immediately 
circulated. The plan of Werter 
was instantly conceived. The ele- 
ments of that composition see 
now to amalgamate, to form 4 
whole, just as water, an the pot 
of freezing in a vase, receives from 
the slightest concussion the form 
of a compact piece of ice. 1 was 
the more desirous of giving con- 
sistency to a work of so lively 
varied an interest, and of execut- 
ing it in all its parts, as I had al- 
ready relapsed into a state in wh! 
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rienced greater pain, with 
heron hope of relief, than I had 
ever felt before; a circumstance 
which promised only a continuance 
of misery, or, at least, of discon- 
tent. ' 

“To form connexions which 
have no natural or solid basis, is 
always a misfortune. We often 
find ourselves drawn against our 
inclinations into an equivocal in- 
timacy; we lament that we are 
condemned to a sort of half-affec- 
tion, yet find ourselves unable 
either to confirm or to relinquish 
it. 

“ Madame La Roche had mar- 
ried her eldest daughter at Frank- 
fort. She frequently visited her, 
and shewed herself dissatisfied 
with a union which, however, had 
been the result of her choice. In- 
stead of appearing content, or of 
contriving some change for the 
better, she was continually venting 
complaints, and thus gave reason 
to suppose that her daughter was 
unhappy ; though, as the young 
lady seemed to possess all she 
wished, and experienced every in- 
dulgence from her husband, it was 
difficult to conceive whence her 
unhappiness could arise. Being 
on an intimate footing with the 
family, I soon became acquainted 
with the circle of their friends, of 
whom some had promoted the 
marriage of Mademoiselle La 
Roche, and all formed wishes for 
her happiness. Among these in- 
dividuals was M. Dumeix, the 
dean of St. Leonard, who granted 
me his confidence and friendship. 
He was the first catholic ecclesi- 
astic with whom I had been on 
terms of intimacy ; and I derived 
much gratification from the inte- 
resting manner in which he ex- 
plained to me the creed and rites 
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of the old church, its internal dis- 
cipline, and relations with society. 
I also well remember, among the 
visitors to the house, a lady named 
Serviéres, who was very beautiful, 
though at that time not very 
young. I took great pleasure in 
the society of these new friends, 
and participated in their occupa- 
tions, their amusements, and even 
their religious worship. My early 
and truly fraternal attachment to 
Mademoiselle La Roche continued 
after her marriage. My age cor- 
responded with hers; and, of 
all her friends, I was the only one 
whom she found to cherish that 
turn of thinking to which she had 
been accustomed from her earliest 
years. The most perfect confi- 
dence subsisted between us; and 
though our mutual regard was un- 
tinctured by passion, yet I found, 
nevertheless, that it led to unplea- 
sant consequences. ‘lhe young lady 
was not perfectly reconciled to her 
new condition. Though enjoying 
the bounty of fortune, she found 
herself, in some measure, an exile 
in a house of business unpleasant- 
ly situated, where she had to per- 
form the duties of a mother to the 
children of a former marriage; 
and she remembered with regret 
the smiling valley of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, and the gaiety of her youth. 
I now found myself involved in all 
the interests of the family, with- 
out being able to take any real or 
active part in them. Whenever 
any cause of disagreement arose, 
an appeal was made to me; and 
the force of my affection general- 
ly contributed to render matters 
worse instead of better. All the 
vexations which invariably spring 
from this kind of misplaced at- 
tachments now weighed upon me 
with two-fold force; and I found 


it 
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it necessary, once more, to form 
a desperate resolution to free my- 
self from the burthen of my feel- 
ings. 

* Jerusalem’s death, which was 
occasioned by his unhappy passion 
for the wife of his friend, sudden- 
ly roused me from my dream. 
With horror I compared his situ- 
ation with my own; and I was 
powerfully struck by the resem- 
blance. ‘The composition on which 
I was then engaged could not, 
therefore, fail to breathe that glow 
of feeling, which confers on a 
work of fiction the interest of 
reality. I shut myself up, and 
abstained even from receiving the 
visits of my friends; and while 
I set aside all that was not imme- 
diately connected with my subject, 
I collected together all that had 
any relation to my plan. I called 
to mind all the recent circum- 
stances of my life, to which I had 
not yet imparted the colouring of 
fancy. Under the influence of all 
these circumstances, and after pre- 
parations made slowly and in se- 
cret, | produced Werter in the 
space of four weeks, without hav- 
ing previously conceived any plan, 
or written any portion of the 
work.” 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Mrs. Frances Sheridan. By 
her grandaughter Alicia Lefanu. 


Wife and mother of two cele- 
brated men, herself possessed of 
more than ordinary talent, Mrs. 
Sheridan certainly deserved some 
record of her memory ; though her 
life, like that of most other wo- 
men, passed in the same round of 
domestic duties and with little or 
nothing of adventure, is most in- 
teresting from its relation with the 


lives of others. Her father's dj 
like to learned ladies a se 
that he would scarcely allow his 
daughter to be taught to read: 
pen and ink were forbidden 
things; yet, before she was fifteen, 
she had completed a novel, and 
before a was two-and-twenty, 
got a husband by writing a pam- 
phlet in his al bis 

Her first attempt was entitled 
Eugenia and Adelaide ; and Sid- 
ney Biddulph stamped her reputa- 
tion as an able Novellist when 
novel-writing was not so gene- 
rally or successfully cultivated as 
in our day. 

“ Like many Irish ladies who 


resided during the early part of 


life in the country, Miss Elizabeth 
Sheridan was a firm believer in 
the Banshi, or female demon at- 
tached to certain ancient Irish 
families. She seriously maintain- 
ed that the Banshi of the She- 
ridan family was heard wailing 
beneath the windows of Quilca 
before the news arrived from 
France of Mrs. Frances Sheridan's 
death at Blois, thus aftording 
them a preternatural intimation of 
the impending melancholy event. 
A niece of Miss Sheridan's made 
her very angry by observing, that 
as Mrs. Frances Sheridan was by 
birth a Chamberlaine, a family of 
English extraction, she had no 
right to the guardianship of an 
Irish fairy, and that therefore the 
Banshi must have made a mis- 
take! - - - 

“ The same night on which 
there was to be the benefit of a 
performer at the opposite house, 
Barry used to apply to some fe- 
male leader of the Zon, and re- 
quest her to bespeak a play, ma- 
king an interest for all parts of 


the house, but more particularly 
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with her tradesmen, for the pit 
and gallery. In these negocia- 
tions, his fine person and insinu- 
ating manners generally rendered 
him sucsessful. 

“On one of these occasions, 
the great lady of the night had, as 
was usual, sent out pit and gallery 
tickets to all her tradespeople, 
with threatenings of the loss of 
her custom if they did not dis- 
pose of them. On arriving early 
in the box-room to receive her 
company, great was her mortifi- 
cation to be informed that her 
orders had been very ill obeyed, 
and that it was likely to prove 
buta thin house. ‘The time ap- 
proached for the drawing up of 
the curtain, and at the sight ofa 
thin pit and gallery, the lady was 
so much affected, that she was 
ready to faint. Smelling bottles 
and other restoratives were ap- 
plied, and as soon as her ladyship 
recovered the power of speech, she 
cried “ that she was ruined and 
undone; that she should never be 
able to look dear Mr. Barry in 
the face again, after such ashocking 
disappointment. 

“ At these repeated lamenta- 
tions, the box-keeper advanced 
and said, ‘I beg your Ladyship 
will not be so disheartened: in- 
deed, your Ladyship’s house will 
mend, your ladyship’s galleries 
will certainly mend before the 
play begins.’ 

“* Nonsense !’ cried the lady ; 
‘I tell you I am undone —ruined 
and undone, that’s all! But I'll 
be revenged! I am resolved I'll 
pay off—no; I mean ['ll turn off 
all my saucy tradesmen to-mor- 
row morning.’ 

“ Barry was then in his prime; 
being scarcely turned of forty. As 
4 contrast to the preceding anec- 
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dote, view him as he was seen in 
London by Mrs. H. Lefanu, in 
1775, broken down by infirmity 
more than by years, for repeated 
and severe attacks of rheumatism 
had deprived his once fine and 
lofty figure of all its elasticity and 
grace. A chair, placed at the side 
scene, was in readiness to receive 
the exhausted actor the moment 
he went off the stage, and the part 
he happened to perform that night 
was in unison with the ruin Time 
had effected, for it was that of 
* Lear.’ 

“In the last scene of the fifth 
act, after snatching a sword from 
the officer, and striking down the 
two ruffians who had attempted to 
seize upon Cordelia, the King says 
to one of his knights who is relat- 
ing the deed to Edgar. 

‘ Did I not, fellow ? 

I’ve seen the day, with my good biting 
falchion 

I could have made them skip; I am old 
now, 

And these vile crosses spoil me; out of 
breath, 

Fie, oh! quite out of breath, and spent !” 

“ As the aged and infirm actor 
uttered the words, ‘ J am old non,’ 
some one among the spectators, 
equally devoid of good taste and 
good feeling, began a laugh, in 
which he was joined by the un- 
thinking part of the audience. 

*‘ Mr. Sheridan was present with 
his daughter in the boxes, and 
could not refrain from an almost 
audible expression of generous 
indignation. - - - - 

“* When Thomas Linley (the la- 
mented Lycidas of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sheridan’s poem) was a very little 
boy, he was already a proficient 
on the violin. A gentleman who 
had been complimenting the elder 
Mr. Linley upon the dawning ta- 
lents of his charming daughters, 

observing 
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observing little Tom, asked him, 
‘Are you too, musical, my little 
man?’ ‘Qh yes, Sir,’ replied Tom 
Linley with naiveté, ‘ We are all 
geniuses !’ - - - 

‘At Bath, when the fame of 
his wonderful countryman, Buona- 
part, was the topic of discourse, 
Paoli observed to Miss Lee, au- 
thor of ‘The Canterbury ‘Tales,’ 
that he was godfather to two or 
three of the Buonaparte family ; 
but as none of them bore his 
name (Pascal,) he was not certain 
whether Napoleon might be one 
of the number or not; whether 
or not the defender of his coun- 
try’s liberties had to answer for 
the sins of the enemy of the liber- 
ties of mankind !” 


a 


4.—The Life and Times of Sal- 
vator Rosa. By Lady Morgan. 


Salvator, with all his genius, 
was in the moral scale worthy of 
his fraternity. A bandit in the 
wilds of the Abruzzi; his brother- 
in-law doomed and put to death 
for a capital felony; a conspirator 
with Massienello, and one of that 
bloody band which went about 
butchering all who were proscribed 
by Spagnuolo; ever at war with 
the world, and devoted to lawless 
excess in the enjoyment of his 
pleasures: he had but to set a- 
gainst this sad array of guilt and 
crime, his astonishing genius, not 
merely as a painter, but as a 
musician, an improvisatore, a scho- 
lar, and a poet. Indeed, his 
powers seem to have been un- 
bounded. Nature was prodigal 
to her favourite; and there is an 
energy and bravery about his cha- 
racter, that if they cannot make 
his vices respectable, at least ren- 
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der us lenient and piteous while 
we contemplate them. 

From Cimabue to Salvator Rosa 
and Carlo Maratti (its founder 
and latest ornaments) the Italian 
School comprised a period of near- 
ly 500 years. Salvator was born 
in 1615, and the account of this 
leading event in the life of man 
will afford a fair specimen of Lady 
Morgan’s manner in these volumes. 

** Swelling from the base of the 
savage St. Elmo, smile the lovely 
heights of San Martino, where, 
through chesnut woods and vine- 
yards, gleam the golden spires of 
the monastic palace of the Monks 
of the Certosa. <A defile cut 
through the rocks of the Monte 
Donzelle, and shaded by the dark 
pines which spring from the cre- 
vices, forms an umbrageous path- 
way from the superb convent to 
the Borgo di Renella, the little 
capital of a neighbouring hill, 
which, for the peculiar beauty of 
its position and the views it com- 
mands, is still called ‘ l’ameno vil- 
laggio.’ At night, the fires of 
Vesuvius almost bronze the hum- 
ble edifices of Renella; and the 
morning sun, as it rises, discovers 
from various points the hills of 
Vomiro and Pausilippo, the shores 
of Puzzuolo and of Baia, the 
islets of Nisiti, Capri, and Pro- 
cida, till the view fades into the 
extreme verge of the horizon, 
where the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean scem to mingle with those 
clear skies, whose tint and lustre 
they reflect. ; 

“In this true ‘nido paterno’ ol 
genius there dwelt, in the year 
1615, an humble and industrious 
artist called Vito Antonio Kosa,— 
a name even then not unknown 
to the arts, though as yet more 
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tual possessor, the worthy Messire 
Antonio, had, up to this time, 
struggled, with his good wife 
Giulia Grecco and two daughters 
still in childhood, to maintain the 
ancient respectability of his fami- 
ly. Antonio was an architect and 
jand-surveyor of some note, but 
of little gains; and if over the 
old architectural portico of the 
Casaccia of Renella might be 
read— 

Vito Antonio Rosa, Agremensore de 
Architetto, 
the intimation was given in vain! 
Few passed through the decayed 
Borgo of Renella, and still fewer, in 
times so fearful, were able to profit 
by the talents and profession which 
the inscription advertised. The fa- 
mily of Rosa, inconsiderable as it 
was, partook of the pressure of 
the times; and the pretty Borgo, 
like its adjacent scenery (no lon- 
ger the haunt of Consular volup- 
tuaries — neither frequented by 
the great nor visited by the curi- 
ous,) stood lonely and beautiful, — 
unencumbered by those fantastic 
belvideras and grotesque pavilions, 
which in modern times rather de- 
form than beautify a_ site, for 
which Nature has done all, and 
Art can do nothing. 

“The cells of the Certosa, in- 
deed, had their usual complement 
of lazy monks and ‘ Frati con- 
rersi.. The fortress of St. Elmo 
then, as now, manned by Austrian 
troops, glittered with foreign pikes. 
The cross rose on every acclivity, 
and the sword guarded every pass ; 
but the villages of Renella, San 
Martino, of the Vomiro, and of 
Pausilippo, were thinned of their 
inhabitants to recruit foreign ar- 
mies; and this earthly paradise 
Was dreary as the desert, and 
silent as the tomb.” 
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The family were in poverty, 
and poor Vito was deeply dis- 
tressed. 

“Still, however, with few wants 
and a penurious economy, he had 
contrived to struggle on with his 
wife and daughters, in a sort of 
decent insolvency, when the birth 
of a son, in the latter end of the 
year 1615, came to raise the 
spirits of the family, as an auspi- 
cious event. ‘The birth of a male 
child, among the Neapolitans, to 
whom female children are always 
ad charge, was then, as now, con- 
sidered a special favour conferred 
by the tutelar saint of the family. 
Madonna Giulia had scarcely got- 
ten over her ricevimento* (a cere- 
mony in which all the Neapolitan 
women, not of the lowest rank, 
indulge,) than she began to con- 
sult with the good Messire Anto- 
nio on the destiny of their infant 
child. He, ‘ good easy man,’ had 
but one proposition to make: it 
was, that his son should not be an 
artist, and, above all, that he 
should not be a painter; to which 
Madonna Giulia the more readily 
agreed, not only because she was 
herself, like her husband, come of 
a family of indigent artists, but 
because, at the very moment of 
this parental discussion, her bro- 
ther, Paolo Grecco, was nearly 
starving in the midst of his own 
pots and palettes, in a little work- 
shop in the Strada Seggio de 
Nido. Paolo Grecco was, in 
truth, but ‘ pittore assai mediocre,’ 
as one of the family chroniclers 
affirms; and he was chiefly em- 
ployed (when he had employment), 


“* In Naples, the day after an ac- 
couchement, an assembly is held in the 
bedroom of the convalescent, to which all 
the gossips of the neighbourhood resort, 
It is called ‘a reception,’ ” 
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like others in his neighbourhood 
of the Strada Seggio, in painting 
family saints and padrona virgins, 
as bespoke. From concurrent 
testimony it appears that Madon- 
na Giulia was a devotee of the 
true Neapolitan cast—full of san- 
guine and familiar superstition. 
She saw the hierarchy of heaven, 
‘not as through a smoked glass, 
but face to face,’ could tell the 
colour of the Virgin’s eyes, the 
number of St. Peter’s keys, and 
had a gossiping acquaintance with 
every saint in the calendar. She 
wore her spindle in one side of 
her girdle, and her crucifix in the 
other, and spun and prayed with 
equal unction and facility; but, 
above all, she took no step, either 
with reference to this life or the 
next, without a special conference 
with her confessor and the Madon- 
na. It was, perhaps, under the 
particular inspiration of both that 
she formed the idea, with the con- 
sent of the complying Vito Anto- 
nio, of devoting their son—their 
only son—to the church; or, in 
the words of the family historian, 
‘ alla Lettura ;’ for none then ap- 
proached the Muses but in the 
livery of religion. The Italian 
poets of that age were at least 
Abbati; and the councils of the 
Della Crusca rarely admitted ge- 
nius that came not duly labelled 
with the petit collet. 

“The sacred calling of the fu- 
ture Reverendissimo began in the 
parish church of Renella, where, 
to secure his salvation by the 
shortest road to Paradise, he re- 
ceived at the baptismal font that 
name which was supposed to con- 
secrate its owner to the special 
protection of Heaven,—the name 
of Satvatore. ‘ For never,’ says 
an Italian divine, ‘ has it been 


known that God has “pgeeiar the 
devil to torture in hell a man who 
bore this name.’ ” 

The destination for the Church 
led to one valuable result; for 
though the wild and irregular 
mind of Salvator broke through 
the restraints, yet the education 
he received was of infinite advan- 
tage to him. His bias for Art 
was early exhibited; and he was 
well flogged, when a child, for 
griming a church-wall over with 
burnt sticks. At the age of 16, 
he left his ecclesiastical school 
suddenly, and first devoted him- 
self to Music, in which he com- 
posed skilfully. But an event oc- 
curred, which changed the des- 
tinies of his future life, and gave 
his love of painting the ascen- 
dency. 

* At one of the popular festivi- 
ties annually celebrated at Naples 
in honour of the Madonna, the 
beauty of Rosa’s elder sister cap- 
tivated the attention of a young 
painter, who, though through life 
unknown to ‘fortune,’ was not 
even then ‘unknown to fame. 
The celebrated and _ unfortunate 
Francesco Francanzani, the in- 
namorata of La Signorina Kosa, 
was a distinguished pupil of the 
Spagnuoletto school, and his pic- 
ture of San Giuseppe for the 
Chiesa Pellegrini had already es- 
tablished him as one of the first 
painters of hisday. ’rancanzan\, 
like most of the young Neapolitan 
painters of his time, was a turbu- 
lent and factious character, vain 
and self-opinionated ; and though 
there was in his works a certain 
grandeur of style, with great 
force and depth of colouring, yet 
the impatience of his disappointed 
ambition, and indignation at the 


neglect of his acknowledged merit, 
) already 
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AND SELECTIONS. (15] 


already rendered him reckless of 
public opinion. 

“Jt was the peculiar vanity of 
the painters of that day to have 
beautiful wives. Albano had set 
the example; Dominichino had 
followed it to his cost; Rubens 
turned it to the account of his pro- 
fession; and Francanzani, still 
poor and struggling, married the 
portionless daughter of the most 
indigent artist in Naples, and 
thought perhaps more of the mo- 
del than the wife. This union, 
and still more, a certain sympathy 
in talent and character between 
the brothers-in-law, frequently 
carried Salvator to the stanza or 
workroom of Francesco. Fran- 
cesco, by some years the elder, 
was then deep in the faction and 
intrigues of the Neapolitan school ; 
and was endowed with that bold 
eloquence which, displayed upon 
bold occasions, is always so capti- 
vating to young auditors. It was at 
the foot of this kinsman’s easel, and. 
listening to details which laid, per- 
haps, the foundation of that con- 
temptuous opinion he cherished 
through life for schools, academies, 
and all incorporated pedantry and 
pretension, that Salvator occasi- 
onally amused himself in copying, 
on any scrap of board or paper 
which fell in his way, whatever 
pleased him in Francesco's pic- 
tures. His long-latent genius 
thus accidentally awakened, re- 
sembled the acqua buja, whose cold 
and placid surface kindles like 
spirits on the contact of a spark. 
In these first, rude, and hasty 
sketches, Francanzani, as Passeri 
informs us, saw ‘molti segni d’un 
mdole spiritosa,’ (‘great signs of 
talent and genius,’) and he fre- 
quently encouraged, and some- 
times corrected the copies, which 


so nearly approached the originals, 
But Salvator, who was destined to 
imitate none, but to be imitated 
by many, soon grew impatient of 
repeating another's conceptions, 
and of following in an art in which 
he already perhaps felt, with pro- 
phetic throes, that he was born to 
lead. His visits to the workshop 
of Francanzani grew less frequent; 
his days were given to the scenes 
of his infant wanderings ; he de- 
parted with the dawn, laden with 
his portfolio filled with primed pa- 
per, and a pallet covered with oil 
colours: and it is said that even then 
he not only sketched, but coloured 
from nature(dalnaturale.)When the 
pedantry of criticism (at the sug- 
gestion of envious rivals) accused 
him of having acquired, in his 
colouring, too much of the zmpasto 
of the Spagnuoletto school, it was 
not aware that his faults, like his 
beauties, were original; and that 
he sinned against the rules of art 
only because he adhered too faith- 
fully to nature. Returning from 
these arduous but not profitless 
rambles, through wildernesses and 
along precipices impervious to all, 
save the enterprise of fearless ge- 
nius, he sought shelter beneath his 
sister’s roof, where a kinder wel- 
come awaited him than he could 
find in that home where it had 
been decreed from his birth that 
he should not be a painter.” 
Pursuing these rambles on a 
wider field, he became a prisoner 
and companion to a tribe of ban- 
ditti, among whom he impressed 
his mind with those scenes and fi- 
gures so often multiplied in his 
works. How he returned to civi- 
lized society is unknown; but he 
soon after attracted the notice of 
Lanfranco, then on a visit to Na- 
ples, and this was his first step to 
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public fame, though it embroiled 
him with envious competitors, 
whose sneers and criticisms he 
answered by epigrams and satires. 

He was induced to go to Rome, 
the grand emporium of the Arts; 
but returned unsuccessful. He 
next painted at Viterbo, and at- 
tracted more notice, especially that 
of Abbati the poet. Here he paint- 
ed his only frescoes. Returning to 
Rome, his Prometheus completely 
established his great reputation; and 
thenceforward he was acknowledg- 
ed as a master, and had only to 
struggle against contemporary op- 
position. 

‘All Rome was occupied with 
praising its beauties or decrying 
its faults. Envy and admiration 
were perpetually employed in ana- 
lyzing its pretensions to the public 
suffrages. But the public, with 
its sure instinct, decided in favour 
of the laborious Salvatoriello of 
the rivenditori of the Piazza Navo- 
na; and the fame of the future 
historical painter was laid upon 
the firm basis of the public opi- 
nion.” - - - 

This encouraged the painter to 
return to Rome under better aus- 
pices ; but still he did not rise so 
fast as his ambition, and he took a 
strange means of obtaining more 
notorious popularity. During the 
carnival he disguised himself and 
some associates as mountebanks, 
and assuming the character of 
Formica (a Neapolitan actor,) so 
distinguished himself by lashing 
and satirizing the follies and vices 
of the day, as to draw all Rome 
after his wit and humours. He 
was now courted by ali ranks, and 
had more commissions than all his 
rapidity could execute, though he 
often finished a picture in one day. 

‘* Rosa,’ says his biographer, 


‘who was eminently musical, and 
accompanied himself on the lute 
with wondrous skill, now went 
from one conversazione to another 
singing and reciting al improviso 
thus extending his as b giving 
himself up to society. He saw 
all Rome desirous to possess him: 
and it was now easy for him to 
make his singular genius known 
to all, not only as a painter, but 
poet.’ It appears, in fact, from 
other testimony, that the lute and 
canzonetti of the delightful Neapo- 
litan musician, gli facessero strada 
nell’ uscir fuoricome Pittore, ‘paved 
the way for the fame of the painter.’” 

His character at this era is thus 
drawn :— 

** A stoic upon principle, but a 
voluptuary by temperament, Sal- 
vator endeavoured to assimilate 
opinions and tastes so little in ac- 
cordance. Scarcely escaped from 
penury and absolute want, he al- 
ready began to find 


Le superflu, chose trés nécessaire. 


His dress became as remarkable 
for its studied elegance, as it was 
affectedly free from the showy 
splendour of that ostentatious age. 
‘It was a fine sight, (says his friend 
Baldinucci) to see him pass along 
the streets of Rome, with a cer- 
tain dignified deportment, follow- 
ed by a servant with a silver- 
hafted sword, while all who met 
him gave way to him.’ The many 
pictures he painted of himself, 
and the descriptions left of his 
person by his contemporary bio- 
graphers, are proofs that the per- 
sonal vanity which his enemies 
have numbered among his vices, 
was not without some foundation; 
and it appears that if he had i 
good for nothing else, he wo 


have been at least bon @ peindre. 
A person 
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AND SELECTIONS. [17] 


« A person so distinguished, a 
character so ardent, with passions 
which time failed to subdue, and 
an imagination which lent its ma- 
gic even to the merest objects of 
sense, naturally involved him at 
this period of his life, and in a so- 
ciety where love was the business 
of all ages and ranks, in ties, to 
which he brought more truth, de- 
rotion, and sincerity, than he 
found. 

* A cantata which he wrote at 
this period, and which was set to 
music by his friend Cesti, gives 
the impression of his being the 
most miserable and discontented 
of mankind. ‘ All his lyrics, 
(says the elegant writer, who first 
made them known to the English 
public,) all his lyrics were com- 
plaints against his mistress, or 
mankind. But in his fifth cantata, 
he deems his afflictions, like the 
stars of the firmament, countless ; 
and makes the melancholy confes- 
sion, that out of six lustres which 
he had passed, he had not known 
the enjoyment of one happy 
day.’” 

At Florence he. resided nine 
years, indulging in every luxury. 
He here took to himself Lucre- 
tia, and by her had two sons, one 
who died before, and one who 
survived him. Again at Rome, 
and living more magnificently, but 
not more happily than ever, he 
painted his chef-d’ceuvre, Catiline’s 
Conspiracy, and his St. Turpin, 
his last production of any note. 
Two or three extracts, by being 
connected, will tell his latter his- 
tory : 

“ He was the first, himself, to 
fel that his faculties were failing ; 
and his brilliant spirit sunk at 
once under the painful and humili- 
ting conviction, It was in vain 

1894 


that his family and his friends at- 
tempted to argue him out of this 
belief of a mental decline ; against 
which, however, he struggled, by 
occasionally affecting to resum: 
his art with all his wonted ardour. 
When they talked kindly but idly, 
he only shook his head signifi- 
cantly; and, in reply to some of 
their common-places of regret and 
condolence, was wont to answer— 
‘It is the destiny reserved for 
those who would paint and write 
for eternity’—a bold, but in him 
not an unfounded boast! His fa- 
mily physician, and those who had 
most influence over him, eadea- 
voured to dissuade him from all 
mental as well as manual occupa- 
tion. His books and easel were 
removed, and he gradually sunk 
into a listless indolence, strongly 
contrasted to the wonted moral 
and physical activity of ‘ one who,’ 
says Passeri, ‘ till now was always 
so worthily occupied.’ A change 
in his complexion was thought to 
indicate some derangement of the 
liver, and he continued in a state 
of great languor and depression 
during the autumn of 1672; but 
in the winter 1673, the total loss 
of appetite, and of all power of 
digestion, reduced him almost to 
the last extremity. - - - 

“* The friends of Salvator now 
suggested to him their belief, that 
his disease was brought on and 
kept up by his rigid confinement 
to the house, so opposed to his 
former active habits of life: but 
when they urged him to take air 
and exercise, he replied signifi- 
cantly to their importunities, ‘ I 
take exercise! I go out! if this 
is your counsel how are you de- 
ceived!’ At the earnest request, 
however, of Penna, he consented 
to see him once more: but the 
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moment he entered his room, he 
demanded of him, ‘if he now 
thought that he was curable?’ 
Penna, in some emotion, prefaced 
his verdict by déclaring solemnly, 
‘that he should conceive it no 
less glory to restore so illustrious 
a genius to health, and to the so- 
ciety he was so calculated to 
adorn, than to save the life of the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself; but 
that, as far as his science went, the 
case was now beyond the reach of 
human remedy.’ While Penna 
spoke, Salvator, who was_ sur- 
rounded by his family and many 
friends, fixed his penetrating eyes 
on the physician’s face, with the 
intense look of one who sought to 
read his sentence in the counte- 
nance of his judge ere it was ver- 
bally pronounced ;—but that sen- 
tence was now passed! and Sal- 
vator, who seemed more struck by 
surprise than by apprehension, re- 
mained silent and in a fixed atti- 
tude! His friends, shocked and 
grieved, or awed by the expression 
of his countenance, which was 
marked by a stern and hopeless 
melancholy, arose and departed 
silently one by one. After along 
and deep reverie, Rosa suddenly 
left the room, and shut himself 
up alone in his study. There in 
silence, and in unbroken solitude, 
he remained for two days, holding 
no communication with his wife, 
his son, or his most intimate 
friends; and when at last their 
tears and lamentations drew him 
forth, he was no longer recogniza- 
ble. Shrunk, feeble, attenuated, 
almost speechless, he sunk on his 
couch, to rise no more! - - - 

“ Early on the morning of the 
15th of March, that month so 
delightful in Rome, the affection- 
ate and anxious confessor, who 


seems to have been always at his 
post, ascended the Monte della 
Trinita, for the purpose of taking 
up his usual place at the bed’s 
head of the fast-declining Salva- 
tor. The young Agosto flew to 
meet him at the door, and, with a 
countenance radiant with joy, in- 
formed him of the good news, 
‘that his Signor Padre had given 
evident symptoms of recovery, in 
consequence of the bursting of an 
inward ulcer.’ 

* Baldovini followed the san- 
guine boy to his father’s chamber, 
But, to all appearance, Salvator 
was suffering great agony. ‘ How 
goes it with thee, Rosa ?’ asked 
Baldovini kindly, as he approach- 
ed him. 

“* ¢ Bad, bad !’ was the emphatic 
reply. While writhing with pain, 
the sufferer after a moment added: 
—‘ To judge by what I now en- 
dure, the hand of death grasps 
me sharply.’ 

*‘ In the restlessness of pain, he 
now threw himself on the edge of 
the bed, and placed his head on 
the bosom of Lucrezia, who sat 
supporting and weeping over him. 
His afflicted son and friend took 
their station at the other side of 
his couch, and stood watching the 
issue of these sudden and fright- 
ful spasms in mournful silence. 
At that moment a celebrated Ko- 
man physician, the Doctor Catan- 
ni, entered the apartment. He 
felt the pulse of Salvator, and 
perceived that he was fast sinking. 
He communicated his approaching 
dissolution to those most interested 
in the melancholy intelligence, and 
it struck all present with unutter- 
able grief. Baldovini, however, 
true to his sacred calling, even 
the depth of his human affliction, 


instantly despatched the young 
Agosto 
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Agosto to the neighbouring con- 
yent della Trinita, for the holy 
Viaticum. While life was still 
fluttering at the heart of Salvator, 
the officiating priest of the day 
arrived, bearing with him the holy 
apparatus of the Jast mysterious 
ceremony of the church. The 
shoulders of Salvator were laid 
bare, and anointed with the conse- 
erated oil ; some prayed fervently, 
others wept, and all even still 
hoped; but the taper which the 
Doctor Catanni held to the lips of 
Salvator, while the Viaticum was 
administered, burned brightly and 
steadily! Life’s last sigh had trans- 
pired, as religion performed her 
last rite. 

“ Between that luminous and 
soul-breathing form of genius and 
the clod of the valley, there was 
now no difference; and the ‘end 
and object’ of man’s brief exist- 
ence was now accomplished in 
him, who, while yet all young and 
ardent, had viewed the bitter per- 
spective of humanity with a philo- 
sophic eye, and pronounced even 
on the bosom of pleasure, 


* Nasci pena-- V ita labor--Necessemori,’”’ 
His school produced no worthy 


follower,—many of his best pic- 
tures are in England. 





5.—Historical Life of Joanna of 
Sicily, Queen of Naples and 
Countess of Provence; with 
Correlative Details of the Lite- 
rature, Manners, §c. im the 
13th and 14th Centuries. 


“The kingdom of Naples has 
often been said to bea paradise in- 
habited by demons, and it never 
better deserved that character than 
at this period. 


[19] 


The writer justly remarks, in 
his Preface— 

“If the eventful life of the 
Queen of Naples, ‘the ornament 
and pride of Italy,’ whose idea is 
associated with that of Boccacio 
and Petrarch, with the refined 
Clement and ferocious Urban the 
Sixth, with the saint and the as- 
trologer, the knight, the trouba- 
dour, and tlre scholastic divine, be 
one of historical interest, her tra- 
gical death was not less important 
in its consequences to that ill-fated 
country, and to Europe in ge- 
neral.”’ 

Fourth of the race of An- 


jou, Joanna succeeded her grand- 


father, Robert the Wise, in the so- 
vereignty of Naples and Provence, 
about the age of eighteen. On 
the day previous to her coronation, 
her first husband, Andrew, bro- 
ther to the King of Hungary, was 
murdered; and she has been held, 
by most historians, an accessary 
to that bloody deed, though the 
present author endeavours with 
great plausibility to exculpate her 
from the stain. She was subse- 
quently married to Louis Prince of 
Tarento, to James of Majorca, 
and to Otho* of Brunswick, who 
survived her. She reigned nearly 
39 years; sold Avignon to the 
Papal government; and was put 
to death in 1381-2 by Charles di 


* “The credulous populace thought 
they saw in the marriage of Otho and 
Jvanna, the fulfilment of the prediction 
of Anselmo, the celebrated astrologer of 
Provence, who, when Joanna was yet an 
infant, had been consulted as to whom 
she should marry, and on examining her 
hand and the lineaments of her forehead, 
oracularly pronounced : Joanna marita- 
beris cum Alio, This hitherto unintelligi- 
ble enigma, was now explained by the 
initials of her husband’s names in the or- 
der marked by Anselmo in the word 
Alo.” 
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Durazzo, her relative and suc- 
cessor. 

* To British feeling and imagi- 
nation (says our author) the event- 
ful story of this ‘ Famous princess, 
as famous perhaps as any we read 
of in history,’ acquires additional 
interest from its striking resem- 
blance to that of the ill-starred 
Queen of Scotland, to whose name 
a sort of poetical worship is ren- 
dered by every refined mind. - - - 

‘Some have been as unfortu- 
nate, many more estimable, but 
few have ever so strongly excited, 
or so firmly retained, the sympathy 
of mankind. The moralist vainly 
tells us of the transient power of 
beauty ; truth compels us to con- 
fess, that its empire extends be- 
yond the tomb. Had not the 
unfortunate Queen of Scotland 
reigned over the imaginations of 
men as the beautiful Mary Stuart, 
who would now busy himself de- 
bating the question of her guilt or 
innocence ? 

“* The tragical fate of both these 
princesses was produced by the 
violence of religious dissensions, 
which furnished the treachery and 
ambition of their nearest relatives 
with the means of accomplishing 
their destruction. The great 
schism of the west which armed 
the assassin hand of Charles of 
Durazzo against his sovereign and 
benefactress, was but the precur- 
sor of that reformation which, de- 
priving Mary Stuart of the affec- 
tion of her subjects in general, 
yielded her up a helpless victim to 
the intolerant enmity, or selfish 
ambition of a few designing men, 
whose machinations precipitated 
her from the throne to the scaf- 
fold. 

‘A modern Plutarch might 
draw a strong parallel between 


Murray and Durazzo, Louis of 
Hungary and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, and many other coincidences 
of minor importance in the lives of 
these two celebrated women.” 

“* The domestic manners of the 
times, and the progress of the 
useful arts and manufactures, can- 
not be better illustrated than by a 
description of the customary ar- 
rangements of the apartments of 
a princess on the birth of a child: 
and they will therefore be here 
given with a minuteness which 
might appear frivolous but for this 
consideration. 

“* ‘These apartments consisted of 
three rooms in suite. TZ'he cham- 
ber of parade, that of the mother, 
and that of the infant. The arti- 
cles of furniture in these rooms 
were few in number, but splendid 
in their material. ‘The chamber 
of parade contained only a buffet 
with long narrow shelves, of which 
our modern kitchen dresser is an 
exact copy in form ;—a bed never 
used, except to place the infant 
upon on the day of baptism ; and 
a single low chair with a cushion, 
such as princesses were wont to sil 
on. 

* This chamber, as we may sup- 
pose from the name, was adorned 
with the utmost magnificence the 
times could boast; it was hung 
with crimson satin embroidered 
with gold; the floor was entirely 
covered with crimson velvet; and 
the curtains, tester, and coverlet 
of the bed, corresponded with the 
hangings of the walls. ‘The single 
low chair was covered with crim- 
son velvet, and contained a cushion 
of cloth of gold; a similar cushion 
lay on the bolster of the bed. 
The buffet stood under a canopy 
of crimson cloth of gold, its long 
narrow shelves were covered with 
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napkins of fine white linen, on 
which stood flagons, cups, and 
vases of gold and silver plate. 

“This apartment, resplendent 
with crimson and gold, and fine 
linen, led into that of the mother, 
which was entirely hung with 
white figured satin. It is doubt- 
ful whether modern luxury could 
exceed the simple splendour of 
the one, or the chaste elegance of 
the other. 

“This interior apartment con- 
tained rather more furniture than 
the exterior, having two beds, a 
couch on rollers, a buffet, a small 
table, and a single high-backed 
chair. The walls were hung with 
white figured silk damask; a tra- 
versaine or curtain of white figured 
satin, bordered with silk fringe, 
hung across the entrance; two 
others of the same description 
were festooned up at the upper 
end of the chamber in the day- 
time, but running on rings, were 
drawn at night, so as to enclose 
the space which contained the two 
beds on a line with each other, 
about five feet apart. ‘These two 
beds, and the space between, were 
covered with one tester of white 
silk damask, with valances of the 
same white satin and silk fringes 
as the traversaines, a curtain simi- 
lar to which was drawn up at the 
head of the alley between the two 
beds, under which stood the high- 
backed chair of state, covered 
with crimson cloth of gold, with 
4 cushion of the same material. 
The coverlets of the beds were of 
ermine, on a ground of violet 
cloth, which appeared ‘ three quar- 
fers of a yard’ below the ermine 
all round, and hung down the 
sides of the bed a yard and half, 
below which again appeared sheets 
of fine cambric, starched clear. 


[21] 


The couch on rollers was hung 
and furnished with cushions and 
coverlets, similar to those of the 
beds, and commonly stood under 
a square canopy of crimson cloth 
of gold, terminating in a point at 
top. The floor was entirely co- 
vered with a carpet of velvet. 

‘* But the principal ornament of 
this apartment was the great buf- 
fet which stood under a canopy of 
crimson cloth of gold, with a bor- 
der of black velvet embroidered 
in gold, with the arms of the pa- 
rents. The number of the shelves 
of this buffet marked in a con- 
spicuous manner the rank of the 
parents of the new-born babe. 
‘Two were appropriated to the wife 
of a banneret, three to a countess, 
four to the consort of a reigning 
duke or prince, and five to a queen. 
On these shelves, covered with 
white napkins, were ranged ‘ ves- 
sels of crystal, garnished with gold 
and jewels, basins and cups of 
wrought gold and silver, never 
used on any other occasion,’ and 
all the most magnificent plate the 
banneret, count, duke, or king, 
possessed. 

“ At each end of the buffet 
stood massy candlesticks of gold, 
with wax tapers, which were light- 
ed ‘when visitors entered;’ two 
other lights stood before the buf- 
fet, and were kept constantly 
burning, night and day, as even 
in summer the day-light was ex- 
cluded for fifteen days, in confor- 
mity to etiquette. On the buffet 
were placed three drageoirs (con- 
fection-boxes) of gold, ornamented 
with jewels, each rolled in a fine 
napkin, and at the side stood the 
low table, on which were placed 
the gold and silver cups, in which 
spiced wines were served, after 
confections had been presented 
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from the buffet. The chamber of 
the new-born babe was arranged 
much in the same manner, except 
that the hangings were of silk of 
an inferior quality. 

* On the birth of Charles the 
Seventh of France, his mother 
hung her apartments with green, 
which then became the colour ap- 
propriated to queens alone; but 
previous to that period, princesses, 
with better taste, had adopted that 
colour which is emblematic of in- 
fant innocence. 

On the day of baptism, pre- 
paratory to total immersion at the 
font, the infant was laid on the 
bed of the chamber of parade en- 
veloped in a mantle of cloth of 
gold, lined with ermine, but other- 
wise quite naked. <A couvre-chef, 
or wrapping quilt of violet silk, 
covered the head, and hung down 
over the mantle. All who took 
part in the ceremony assembled in 
the chamber of parade. The 
child was carried by the most 
illustrious of its female relatives, 
and the cumbrous mantle was 
borne up by the next in rank. 

“The bearer of the infant was 
supported by the most exalted of 
its male relatives, followed by 
three others carrying wax tapers, 
a covered goblet containing salt, 
and two gold basins (the one co- 
vering the other) containing rose 
water for the font. Before these 
royal personages walked a long 
line of torch-bearers, two and 
two; others were stationed on 
each side of the space the proces- 
sion was to pass, from the palace 

or castle, up to the font of the 
baptistery. The streets, the body 
of the church, and the font, were 
hung with tapestry, silk, or cloth 
of gold ; and a splendid bed, richly 
draped in front of the choir of the 


church, marked the highest rank. 
As soon as the ceremony of bap. 
tism was concluded, the sponsors 
and their attendants assembled jp 
the apartment of the mother, when 
the infant was laid beside her, A 
matron of royal birth presented 
the drageoir or confection-box to 
her immediate superior, and was 
followed by another bearing the 
spiced wines (hypocras or pimen- 
to). <A less noble matron served 
those who held the rank of princes 
of the second degree, that is, 
counts or barons, lords of fiefs; 
whilst those still inferior, as sim- 
ple knights not bannerets, or the 
minor officers of the household, 
were served by an unmarried lady 
of gentle blood. 

* On common occasions, the 
office of serving guests was per- 
formed by the gallantry of the 
men; but it was the peculiar pri- 
vilege of the female sex to dis- 
pense the refreshments which were 
offered to all who entered the 
natal apartments for the space of 
a month. When the period arrived 
for the mother to appear again in 
public, she was placed at the side 
of the bed in the chamber of 
ceremony, habited in her most 
sumptuous robes, and was con- 
ducted by princes and knights to 
the church, preceded by minstrels 
and trumpets, as when espoused. 
At the altar she presented three 
gifts borne by three noble ladies 
of her suite—a candle, with 4 
piece of gold inclosed, a loaf of 
bread rolled up in a napkin, and 
a cup filled with wine. The at- 
tendant ladies kissed these offer- 
ings as they delivered them to the 
princess, and she kissed the patina 
each time the priest presented It 
to receive them, it being esteemed 


a mark of respect to kiss whatevet 
was 
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was presented to a superior. When 
the ceremony was finished, she 
was re-conducted to the palace in 
the same state. 

“The various gradations of 
rank on such occasions were 
marked in the middle ages by a 
variety of minute circumstances. 
A countess, for instance, could 
have but three shelves in her buf- 
fet, on which she might place but 
two confection-boxes. The hang- 
ings of her apartments could not 
be hung with satin or damask, 
but she was obliged to be con- 
tented with silk of an inferior qua- 
lity, tapestry, or embroidery on 
silk. ‘These regulations show how 
various must have been the pro- 
ducts of the loom, when tapestry 
. and embroidery in silk were as- 
signed to the inferior ranks. The 
coverlet of a countess was of menu 
vair (that is, petit gris) in lieu of 
ermine, and the lining might only 
appear beneath the fur half a 
yard, whilst an additional quarter 
marked the royal rank. The ca- 
nopy of her buffet must consist of 
velvet, not of cloth of gold, and 
must not be bordered with a dif- 
ferent colour or texture. The 
number and form of the very pil- 
lows were exactly regulated. One 
restriction appears to our ideas 
peculiarly strange—it was the ex- 
clusive privilege of a royal dame 
to place her couch opposite the 
fire, or fire-place ; and the punc- 
tilious author of ‘ The Ceremonies 
of the Court’ observes, that all is 
going wrong in the world, since 
some unprivileged ladies of the 
low countries had presumed to set 
their couches opposite the fire, 
‘for which they were justly ridi- 
culed by all.’ Modern lenity 
might perhaps suggest an excuse 
for the dangerous innovation in the 
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humid atmosphere of their cli« 
mate.” 

‘A considerable degree of mag- 
nificence began now to distinguish 
the interior ornaments in the resi- 
dences of the great, especially of 
the south of Europe. The walls 
were hung with velvet, satin, or 
damask, or painted in a regular 
series of stories from Scripture, 
or from the innumerable romances 
then in vogue, and the windows 
were frequently glazed with that 
brilliant painted glass which mo- 
dern art has vainly endeavoured 
to emulate.* 

“Whilst the walls of palaces 
were thus sumptuously decorated, 
the floors were generally neg- 
lected. When carpets were used 
they were of silk or velvet, cor- 
responding with the hangings ; but 
these were rare, and spread par- 
tially, in the oriental fashion, for 
the comfort of individuals of rank. 
The brick or marble floors were 
generally strewed (at least in sum- 
mer) with rushes or odoriferous 
herbs, or the flower of the yellow 
broom when in season, which 
thence became the emblem of hu- 
mility.t Vases of flowers were 

“* The celebrated painter, Giotto, 
was employed by Robert to ornament 
both the sacred and secular buildings of 
Naples; on one occasion he desired him 
to paint an allegorical picture of the king- 
dom itself, The ingenious artist brought 
the king the figure of an ass with a pack- 
saddle on his back and another at his 
feet, which he is smelling to, and seems 
anxious to change for the one he is al- 
ready loaded with. The king smiling at 
the conceit, acknowledged the justice of 
the satire; the fickle Neapolitans having 
been ever ready to change their rulers, 
and prone to regret them when changed.” 

“ + Fulk, earl of Anjou, grandfather to 
Henry II. of England, bore the broom- 
branch in his penitential pilgrimage to the 
holy land, hence the name of Plantagenet, 
from the Planta genista, descended to our 
kings.” 
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also a favourite ornament of both 
their eating and sleeping apart- 
ments. - - - 

* But the chief magnificence of 
the great was displayed in their 
own personal attire, which varying 
in fashion from day to day, and 
differing in every different capital, 
may be described as ludicrous or 
splendid according to the scene or 
occasion chosen. - - - 

** Oftices that we should deem 
a degradation to any above the 
rank of a menial servant, were, in 
the middle ages, performed by 
youths of the highest birth, whilst 
serving aS squires, preparatory 
to their receiving the order of 
knighthood, without which no 
rank conferred the privileges of 
honour. 

“The young squires spread the 
tables for the guests, and when 
the knights and ladies retired from 
the festive board, after eating their 
own meal they cleared the hall for 
dancing, or some other general 
amusement in which they were 
permitted to join. They arranged 
the sleeping apartments of their 
lords, and their male guests ; made 
their beds, and attended them to 
their chambers after having served 
them with the wines and confec- 
tions, which were understood to 
be the signal of separation. The 
wines, as this evening-cordial was 
called, was a mixed beverage, 
compounded of wine, spices, and 
honey, according to the ingredi- 
ents called claret, hypocras, or 
pimento. 

“From the offices assigned to 
the high-born squire, we may con- 
clude that female servants were 
rare in the feudal castle, and sel- 
dom employed except in the 
apartments of ladies: princesses 

were personally served by women 


ofrank. . . 


- In the meaner 
ranks it was etiquette. 

“* They must not be served at 
table by a gentleman with a nap- 
kin on his shoulder, but only one 


round his arm. ‘Their bread js 
not to be put in a napkin folded 
up on the table, but only laid on 
the table with the knives, and co- 
vered with an unfolded napkin. 
Their seneschal is not to carry a 
wand of office, nor are they to 
have two cloths at once on their 
tables, nor are the trains of their 
robes to be borne up by women, but 
only by some gentleman or page ; 
nor are they to have gentlemen or 
horses without number, but only 
as many as their rank permits.’- - 
“ The chief luxury of the table 
was the intermeats, which, on 
common occasions, were delicate 
dishes; such as  blanc-manger, 
homelets, and in Italy maccaroni. 
But at public banquets, by the 
intermeats, were understood cer- 
tain entertainments and pageants, 
introduced in the hall between the 
courses, for the amusement of the 
guests. Representations of bat- 
tles and sieges were performed, 
allegorical personages introduced, 
and minstrels, dancers, tumblers, 
and jugglers, vied with each other 
in exercising their talents for the 
amusement of the assembly; be- 
sides the common exhibitions of 
licking red-hot iron; keeping up 
four or five knives or balls in the 
air at once; catching a lance on 
the nose, or balancing timbrels on 
the ends of the fingers. The jug- 
glers seem also to have occasion- 

ally practised optical deceptions. 
“At public festivals dancing 
generally succeeded to the ban- 
quet. All the dances of this pe- 
riod seem to have been of slow 
measure, so that the customary 
expression 
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expression of holding a solemn 
ball was more appropriate than it 
at first sounds. om) 

“In private society, singing, 
playing on some musical instru- 
ment, and the art of narrating 
stories of mirthful or romantic 
adventure, were accomplishments 
commonly possessed by the youth 
of both sexes in southern Europe. 
No less than forty ways of play- 
ing chess are said to have been 
known. Backgammon, under the 
ancient name of tables, and many 
other games of chance, were much 
practised, and towards the close 
of this century cards were invented 
at Paris. 

“These were the amusements 
of the hall or chamber ; the more 
active sports of the young squires 
and pages were quoits, ball, pri- 
son-bars, or the game of base ; 
shooting at the popinjay, hazel 
wand or rose garland ; tilting with 
hollow canes ; running at the pell 
or quintain, - - - 

“ The Italian lady of this period 
did not, like the more hardy beauty 
of the north, follow the masculine 
sports of hunting, hawking, and 
fishing. - - - 

“The amusements and man- 
ners of warm climates remain 
nearly the same from age to age. 
The amusements of Joanna in the 
fourteenth century differed little 
from those of a daughter of Sicily 
of the present day, and their points 
of difference are all in favour of 
the elder princess. The musicians 
of the modern court of Naples 
may, indeed, excel the minstrels 
of the halls of Castel Novo, but 
the effusions of the improvisatore 
do not surpass in interest the tale 
of the troubadour ; and the mono- 
tonous corso is surely not com- 


parable to the splendid though 


almost equally slow cavalcade on 
the Mole of Naples, in which the 
form of Joanna, attended by the 
junior members of the royal fa- 
mily, and the knights and ladies 
of the court, became familiar to 
the eyes, and dear to the hearts, 
of the thronging populace. If 
we ascend to pieasures of a higher 
order, a princess loving learning 
like her, would not now easily find 
at the court of Naples, a sage 
Robert, a Barrili, an Acciajuoli, 
a Zanobio di Strada, a Petrarch, 
or a Boccaccio.” 

To these general traits of the 
manners of the times in Italy (far 
behind which were those of Eng- 
land, and almost all the rest of 
Europe) we shall add a few mis- 
cellaneous quotations. 

“ Living by the saddle, as pil- 
lage and murder was delicately 
called in one of gentle blood, was 
followed without shame in many 
parts of Europe as a profession 
by men of noble birth, who forti- 
fied themselves in castles near 
frequented roads, and subsisted by 
levying contributions on the pas- 
sengers. 

‘ Probably every reader will 
recollect the anecdote of an arch- 
bishop of Cologne who was asked 
by the newly-appointed Castellan, 
what was to be his salary? The 
reverend prelate led him to a win- 
dow, and pointed to four roads 
within sight, significantly intimat- 
ing that all who passed was to be 
his prey.” 

But Joanna encouraged learned 
men, distinguished theologians and 
jurisconsults—Thus,— 

‘* The most eminent lawyers of 
the universities of Italy were con- 
stantly employed by her, and their 
labours recompensed by liberal 
rewards and honours. Amongst 
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the jurisconsults of the University 
of Naples, Nicholas Spinelli was 
made count of Gioja and high 
chancellor of the kingdom; and 
one of her edicts commands, 
that ‘ Andrew of Isernia, Nicholas 
of Naples, and Luke of Penna, 
should be revered in her domin- 
ions when interpreting the laws as 
ahuman Trinity.’ The expression 
partakes of the age, but its spirit 
was necessary to protect them from 
the insults of a turbulent nobility, 
whose interests not unfrequently 
suffered by their décisions. - - 
“At this period an astrologer 
was deemed indispensable to the 
establishment of every prince, and 
was invariably consulted as to the 
fortunate moment for commenc- 
ing all undertakings of importance 
in peace or war. Cecco d’Ascoli 
filled this office at the Florentine 
court of the duke of Calabria; but 
in the second year of his govern- 
ment was dismissed by the bishop 
of Aversa,the confessor of the duke, 
as aheretic, whomit wasa disgrace 
to any Christian prince to harbour; 
but not, however, until after ‘ he 
had by the science of astrology or 
necromancy, says Villani, ‘ pre- 
dicted many things of the actions 
of Louis of Bavaria, Castruccio 
Castracani, and the duke himself, 
which in the sequel proved true.’ 
The accusation of heresy, which 
ultimately proved fatal to the un- 
fortunate Cecco, arose from a ma- 
licious commentary, published by 
the celebrated physician Dino, on 
a work, that he had written at 
Bologna, on the Sphere; in which 
he aflirmed that ‘ there dwelt de- 
mons in the stars, who, under cer- 
tain constellations, might, by the 
Jorce of imcantations, be constrain- 
ed to work miracles. He Jurther 
maintained, that necessity arises 


Jrom the influence of the stars, and 
reconciling this necessity with the 
nill of God, he asserted that C hrist 
coming on earth, was obliged b 
his nativity to live in wretchedness 
mith his disciples, and to die that 
death he did.’” 

Poor Cecco was persecuted and 
burnt as a magician and heretic jp 
the year 1337, for this or some 
other offence, and the enemies of 
Joanna raised a report that he was 
sacrificed for having predicted her 
profligacy. But profligate or not, 
the Provengals always adhered to 
their lovely sovereign most faith- 
fully. Even the terrible plague, 
which visited Provence, in its tour 
of desolation, could not divert 
their allegiance from their “ good 
queen Jane.” Ofthis dread scourge, 
to which he soon after fell a vic- 
tim, Villani gives a very character- 
istic account, with extracts of 
which we shall close our quota- 
tions. 

‘* First premising that the cala- 
mities of the year 1348 had been 
clearly foretold by the threatening 
aspect of the sun on the 20th 
Debember 1347, which stood, at 
rising, as a column of fire for the 
space of an hour over the ponti- 
fical palace at Avignon! ‘ And 
though this might happen natural- 
ly by the rays of the sun in the 
manner of the rainbow, yet It was 
certainly a presage of future ca- 
lamities, which we shall see was 
fulfilled.’ 

“ «This pestilence was predict- 
ed by the masters in astrology, be- 
cause, at the time of the vernal 
equinox (1347), that is, when the 
sun entered the sign Aries of the 
month of March last past, the as- 
cendant of the said equinox was 
the sign of the Virgin, and her 


lord, that is, the planet Mercury, 
in 
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inthe eighth house, which is the 
| house that denotes death; and if 
: the planet Jupiter, which signifies 
y life and fortune, had not been, 
: with Mercury, in the same house 
, and sign, the mortality would have 

been infinite, if God had so willed ! 
a But we ought to believe, and to 
: hold for certain, that God permits 


the said pestilence, and other ca- 
lamities of the people, to visit 
our cities, and our plains, for the 
punishment of sins, and not alone 
by the course of the stars, but as 
Lord of the heavens, as he pleases. 
—And this will suffice, in this 
lace, of the sayings of the astro- 
Eanes. The said mortality was 
greater in Pistoja and in Prato 
than in Florence, and greater in 
Bologna and in Avignon, and in 
Provence, where was the court of 
the Pope, and also throughout the 
realm of France. But the most 
dreadful mortality was in Turco- 
mania, and in those countries be- 
yond sea amongst the ‘Tartars. 
There happened among the Tartars 
great judgments of God, and mar- 
vels almost incredible; but 2 zs 
true, clear, and certain, that be- 
tween ‘lurigia and Cattay, in the 
country of Parca, now the land of 
Casano lord of Tartary, in India, 
a fire broke out (either from the 
bowels of the earth or from the 
heavens) that consumed men and 
beasts, trees, stones, and houses, 
and raged for fifteen days with so 
much fury, that every inhabitant 
and living creature that did not 
escape by flight, was consumed; 
and those of the human species 
who fled from the fire were de- 
stroyed by pestilence; and at Tana 
in ‘T'rebisond, and in all these 
countries, not one out of five sur- 
vived; and many lands were de- 
populated by pestilence, earth- 
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quakes, and thunder from heaven. 
And from letters of some of our 
citizens, that were then in these 
countries, we learn that there 
rained at Sebastia, an immense 
quantity of worms a span long, 
with eight legs, and black in co- 
lour, with tails, some alive, some 
dead: they filled the whole coun- 
try with their effluvia; and were 
most frightful to behold! whoso- 
ever attacked or touched them, 
they stung like wasps or poisonous 
reptiles. In Soldania (Asia Minor) 
only women remained ; and these, 
from madness, tore each other in 
pieces. And they (that is, these 
letter-writers) relate a more mar- 
vellous thing still, and almost in- 
credible, that happened in Arca- 
gia; men and women, and every 
living animal, were turned into 
stone like statues of marble! The 
chiefs of the regions surrounding 
these countries proposed to be- 
come christians, but finding that 
Christendom was afflicted with the 
same pestilence, they remained in 
their infidelity. In the port of 
Talucco, in a country called Luc- 
co, the port swarmed with worms 
for ten miles out, which came and 
went to and fro to the seas and 
shores ; on which miracle many 
were converted to the faith of 
Christ. And the said pestilence 
extended to Turkey and Greece, 
encircling all the Levant, and Sy- 
ria, and Chaldea, and Suria, and 
Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, and all 
the islands of the Grecian archipe- 
lago, and, in the same manner, 
all the rivers and shores of our 
seas. Of eight galleys of the 
Genoese, trading in the Mediter- 
ranean, four only returned from 
the loss of their crews, and when 
the sailors of these four arrived 
at Genoa, they almost all died 
also, 
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also, and so corrupted the air, 
that all who approached them died 
too.” 





6.—Memoirs of his Serene High- 
ness Anthony Philip d’Orleans, 
Duke of Montpensier, Prince of 
the Blood. Written by himself. 


This Volume is an affecting 
companion to that in which the 
Duchess d’Angouleme so simply 
and so pathetically related the 
sufferings of the Royal Family of 
France, and especially of her bro- 
ther, the unfortunate Dauphin. 

Montpensier, the second son of 
the Duke of Orleans, was too 
prominent to escape the vortex 
which destroyed, with so many of 
the race of Bourbon, so much 
that was noble and illustrious in 
France. While serving under the 
Duke de Biron at Nice, he was, 
in April 1793, (when not yet 
eighteen years of age) seized and 
conveyed to the prisons of Mar- 
seilles, hardly escaping being mas- 
sacred at Aix and other places on 
his route. ‘lo the same dungeons 
were carried his father, his young 
brother Count Beaujolais, a boy 
of thirteen, his aunt the Duchess 
of Bourbon and mother of D’Eng- 
hien, and the Prince of Conti, 
all comprehended in the general 
arrest of the Bourbons decreed by 
the Convention in that year. 

‘My father (says the author) 
having ineffectually asked per- 
mission on his own account to 
take the air, were it only at the 
gate of the tower, now solicited 
tor Beaujolais, whose health began 
to suffer from such close confine- 
ment, and his tender years ob- 
viating every pretext for denial : 
it was granted, on condition, how- 
ever, that one of the administra- 
tors should keep him constantly 


in sight. In the course of the 
day he was sent for, and suffered 
to remain in the open air for two 
or three hours, and then remanded 
tohisdungeon. He often earnest. 
ly begged to be allowed to come 
and see me; but his request was 
constantly refused. His cell being 
above mine, he was obliged te 
pass my door in his way out, and 
he never failed to call to me ‘Good 
day, Montpensier! how are you?’ 
It is impossible to describe the 
effect his voice had upon me, or 
the distress I felt when a day 
passed without my hearing it ; for 
he was sometimes actually forbid- 
den to utter these few words, and 
was always hurried by so quickly, 
that he had scarcely time to hear 
my answer. Once, however, that 
he had been permitted to remain 
till my dinner was brought, he 
crept so close to the heels of the 
bearer of the basket, that, in spite 
of the administrators, who tried 
to hold him back, he darted into 
my cell, and embraced me. _ It 
was six weeks since I had seen him 
—six wretched weeks! ‘The mo- 
ment was precious; but, ah! how 
short! He was torn from me 
forthwith, with threats of being 
no more allowed to go out, should 
the same scene be repeated. Is 
such barbarity credible? For 
what grounds, what possible ex- 
cuse could they offer for prevent- 
ing two brothers, the one but 
thirteen and a half, and the other 
not eighteen years of age, from 
enjoying the consolation of a mo- 
ment’s interview before witnesses ! 
Nor was I myself any more per- 
mitted, when my door opened, to 
go near enough to catch the breeze 
which passed through the misera- 
ble narrow staircase. One morn- 


ing only, when my breakfast was 
brought 
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brought 1 was allowed to remain 
for an instant at the threshold. 
While I stood there, how my heart 
yearned as I heard my father’s 
voice for the first time after so 
long a period! He was only 
separated from the staircase by an 
iron grating ; but there was a sen- 
try who could observe his motion, 
and accost him when he chose. 
To this grating the municipal offi- 
cers and administrators let their 
friends come to satisfy their curiosi- 
ty; and the advantage of being 
able to breathe a little more freely 
was, in my opinion, dearly purchas- 
ed at such a sacrifice. A similar 
privilege had been offered to me, 
of a grating in place of my massy 
door ; but I declined it ; nor could 
I conceive how my unhappy father 
could prefer the inconveniences I 
have mentioned to seclusion by a 
bolted door. But these had no 
effect upon him; he even liked to 
see many faces, be they who they 
might ; and he was pleased to have 
some one now and then to whom 
he could speak. At the time I 
allude to, I heard him ask the 
sentry what o’clock it was; and I 
hastened to call out ‘ Nine—good 
day, my dear father!—how do 
you find yourself ?’—‘ Ah! Mont- 
pensier !" replied he, ‘ how happy 
[ am to hear your voice! My 
health is none of the best, my 
poor child ; but if I could see you 
it would do me much good.’ I 
then heard him ask leave to see 
me for a moment; but it was re- 
fused, and the door was imme- 
diately shut. 

“ All I had been prepared to 
expect, when my razors, knives, 
Xe. were taken away, was punc- 
tiliously put in force. When I 
wanted to shave (which happened 
much less frequently to me than to 





Gamache, for I had then very 
little beard,) I asked the adminis- 
trator to let the case be brought, 
in which my razors were, and two 
national guards remained at our 
side all the time we made use of 
them. ‘The earnestness with which 
they eyed Gamache, as he shaved, 
used often to amuse me. When 
he was in good humour he would 
ask them if they fancied he had 
a mind to cut his throat; and 
assured them, that if nobody was 
more desirous to harm his head 
than himself, it would stand a 
long time upon his shoulders ; but 
he was really ashamed, he said, to 
see them tire themselves so for his 
toilette. 

“IT always took advantage of 
the arrival of the dressing-case, 
to mend pens and sharpen pencils; 
for I tried to draw whenever there 
was light enough; but it was very 
difficult, and often impossible. I 
could not even use a table knife, 
without having two national guards 
at my elbow, which was odious to 
me; for then we could not talk, 
and meals are often the pleasantest 
times for conversation. On this 
account, I had the roast meat 
which was brought for supper, cut 
into little bits, that both knives 
and the presence of these gentle- 
men might be dispensed with. It 
happened, now and then, that the 
persons deputed to superintend 
our meals were civil and well-dis- 
posed, which rendered it less dis- 
agreeable, and even enabled us to 
get a little knowledge of what was 
passing outside the walls, respect- 
ing which we were left in utter 
ignorance. But, as they were al- 
ways strictly enjoined to be silent 
in our presence, a fondness for 
talking, and a thorough confidence 
in each other, were necessary to 
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induce them to violate the injunc- 
tion, which seldom occurred.” 

General Carteaux having occu- 
pied Marseilles with his army, the 
prisoners were treated with a little 
less rigour; but at the same time 
the catastrophe of the Duke of 
Orleans approached. His son na- 
turally speaks of him with affec- 
tionate attachment; and his story 
of their last separation, and its 
consequences, is that of a real 
sorrow more touching to the soul 
than any of the best-wrought tales 
of fictitious woe. 

A sergeant had taken upon him 
to permit the father and son to 
embrace. 

“The next morning he made 
no difficulty, and even left me all 
the forenoon with my father— 
what a gratification! He did not 
come to lock me in till the mo- 
ment before the guard was re- 
lieved; and the sergeant who 
succeeded him being of the same 
stamp as himself, granted us the 
like indulgence in the best natured 
way imaginable, and without re- 
stricting us even as to supper. 
We had thus the consolation of 
being able to talk at our ease, and 
without witnesses, which we had 
not enjoyed for a long time; and, 
to crown all, we played at several 
sorts of games, cards in all their 
variety, besides draughts and 
chess. In short, independently of 
the pleasure which this alleviation 
was calculated of itself to afford 
us, It was still further enhanced 
by the hope, however unfounded, 
of its being the first step towards 
liberation, which was balm to our 
wounds. We had been latterl 
so ill-treated — so horribly ill- 
treated, that the least gleam of 
humanity in those to whom we 
were consigned, which was all they 


could show without dan 


; ger to 
themselves, greatly improved “ 
situation ; and I must do them the 
Justice to say, that they stretched 
those opportunities to the utmost 
extent. When I say they, I would 


be understood to refer to nearly 
all the sergeants who were alter. 
nately stationed in the tower, and 
upon whom, in consequence, we 
immediately depended. The off- 
cers in general were not so kind; 
still there were some who con- 
ducted themselves extremely well 
towards us. Beaujolais was per- 
mitted to walk in the fortress 
whenever he liked ; and my faith- 
ful Gamache obtained the same 
favour. These two half liberties 
gave us the more pleasure, as it 
enabled them to observe every 
thing that was going on outside, 
and bring us the details; but, not- 
withstanding all our appeals, my 
father and I were denied the bene- 
fit of taking the air, of whieh it 
may be supposed we stood greatly 
in need. My father indeed sut- 
fered still more from the privation 
than I did. At length, however, 
some time having elapsed, an offi- 
cer on duty entered our cell one 
day after dinner, saying, ‘ Come, 
citizens, come and breathe the 
fresh air. It is too bad to smo- 
ther you in this way. I take the 
consequence upon myself ; and let 
them punish me for it if they like. 
We followed him with an eager- 
ness that may easily be imagined, 
assuring him of our gratitude. 
“Tt is impossible for any one 
who has not felt it, to form an 
idea of the dizziness occasioned 
by the broad day-light, after having 
been long deprived of it, and by 
suddenly breathing the pure al. 
I was at first so overcome, that It 


was several minutes before I — 
walk. 
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walk. After this dizziness, a kind 
of drunkenness came over me that 
made me stagger, and I experi- 
enced at the same time a humming 
in my ears that utterly prevented 
my hearing a word that was said. 
It was more than a quarter of an 
hour before I was capable of en- 
joying the blessing that had been 

anted me. Our promenade was 
on a little terrace adjoining the 
tower in which we were confined. 
We were left there an hour and a 
half, and when night approached 
were conducted back to our cells. 
The next and following days we 
were allowed the same indulgence. 
Some ofticers, however, either 
from bad-heartedness, or the fear 
of committing themselves, refused 
it; but this rarely happened ; and 
when it did, a few bottles of wine, 
and some pipes of good tobacco, 
induced the sergeants to take it 
upon themselves, to allow usa 
short visit to the terrace. - - - 

“ Thus passed September, and 
part of the following month. On 
the morning of the 15th of Octo- 
ber, when I was talking with my 
father, Beaujolais hurried in with 
a disturbed air, which he tried in 
vain to dissemble. My father 
asked whether any thing new had 
occurred. ‘ There is something 
about you in the papers,’ he re- 
plied. ‘That is nothing new, my 
dear boy; it is an honour that is 
often done me: but I should like 
to see the paper, if you can get 
it.—* It was at my aunt’s I saw it, 
and she charged me not to men- 
tion it to you; but I know you 
wish nothing to be kept from you.’ 
—You are right. But tell me, 
is it in the Convention I have been 
spoken of ?’—‘ It is, papa; and it 
is decreed that you are to be put 
on your trial.’—* So much the bet- 





ter, so much the better, my son; 
it must come to an end soon, one 
way or the other. And of what 
can I be accused? Embrace me, 
my children; the news delights 
me!’ I was far from sharing his 
joy; but his conscious security, 
and the propensity we all have to 
believe what we wish, made me 
feel less uneasy than I should have 
done, had the intelligence reached 
me when he was not by. The 
paper was brought, and he read 
the decree of accusation against 
himself and several others. ‘ It 
is built,’ said he, ‘on nothing; it 
has been solicited by miscreants ; 
but no matter: let them do their 
worst; I defy them to bring any- 
thing against me!’ In this manner 
did that enviable spirit of optimism 
which prevailed in his character, 
conceal from him the danger to 
which he was exposed. ‘Come, 
my dear boys,’ continued he, ‘ do 
not let this good news deject you, 
but sit down and let us have a 
game!’ We did so, and he played 
as freely and as cheerfully as if 
nothing had happened. He told 
me afterwards that I should be 
taken with him to Paris to stand 
my trial. I thought so too; but 
my presentiment was by no means 
equally consoling as to the result. 
Some days after, we had a visit 
from the three commissioners who 
had come from Paris to seek their 
victim. ‘They addressed us in the 
politest, and even most honied 
tone (their motive I could never 
ascertain,) begged that we would 
not be under the slightest appre- 
hension, and assured us that it was 
more an explanation than a trial, 
that was desired. ‘They said also, 
in answer to a question from my 
father, that they had no orders 
whatever respecting me, and that 
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as to his own departure, he had 
better hold himself in readiness, 
as they must come for him in a 
very few days. 

“On the 23d of October, at 
five in the morning, I was waked 
by my poor father entering my 
dungeon with the butchers who 
were about to bear him off to the 
slaughter. He embraced me ten- 
derly. ‘I come, my dear Mont- 
pensier, said he, ‘to bid you 
adieu, for Iam just setting off.’ 
I was so petrified | could not 
speak. I pressed him to my bo- 
som in an agony of tears. ‘ I 
meant,’ added he, ‘ to have gone 
without taking leave, for such mo- 
ments are always painful; but I 
could not overcome the desire of 
seeing you once more before I 
went. Farewell, my child! take 
comfort! comfort your brother, 
and think, both of you, what 
happiness we shall enjoy when 
next we meet!’ Alas! that hap- 
piness we were never destined to 
enjoy. - - - 

“T went up to Beaujolais, whom 
I found in tears, and we passed 
the whole day in talking of him 
from whom we could not bring 
ourselves to believe we were sepa- 
rated for ever. The next day we 
busied ourselves with devising how 
to get away from the hateful spot 
where we had passed nearly five 
tedious months ; that is to say, we 
drew up petitions tothe constituted 
authorities. We could not con- 
ceive why they should be desirous 
of confining in dungeons two 
youths, the one eighteen and the 
other only fourteen, against whom 
there was not the shadow of an 
accusation ; and we flattered our- 
selves that they would at least 
grant us healthier and lighter 
rooms, and a little more liberty. 


But we were mistaken. ‘The ap. 
swer to our petitions was an order, 
forbidding our being allowed to 
quit the tower, even fora moment: 
and enjoining, that we should only 
take the air in the day time on the 
top of the tower, where a sentry 
was placed, whose duty it was to 
shut the door an hour before sun. 
set. This new severity, so con- 
trary to what our foolish hopes 
had excited in us, struck us with 
amazement, and excited a mingled 
feeling of resentment and indig- 
nation, which we could not con- 
ceal from the bearer of the de- 
spotic order; but, as usual, we 
were forced to submit with the 
best grace we could. 

“In about eight or ten days 
after my father’s departure, we 
were delighted with a letter from 
him, dated at Lyons. It was 
short, and consisted merely of a 
few particulars, tolerably satisfae- 
tory, respecting his health and 
situation. ‘This was the last time 
we ever heard from him. We were 
not allowed to read the public 
papers, though we requested it 
with more earnestness than ever.” 

They flattered themselves with 
all the deceitfulness of youthful 
hope, that no ill had happened to 
their father; but, at last, the 
fatal truth reached them— 

“A city guard (who had been 
placed over us by the municipality 
and administrators, ostensibly, to 
see their orders executed, but 
really as spies, to make known 
what we said and did,) told us one 
evening, with an awkward air, that 
my aunt had obtained leave to 
pass an hour with us the next day. 
This raised our uneasiness to Its 
height, but we still kept hold of 
our delusion. ‘My aunt, we 
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but at the dark side of things. 
She always fancied my father in 
some perilous situation, and she 
is coming, no doubt, to prepare 
us for some misfortune she fears, 
but none of which she has any 
certain knowledge.’ On the mor- 
row (oh! day of agony!) it was 
so dark in our dungeon, that we 
were obliged (which happened 
sometimes) to keep candles burn- 
ing till bed- time. About noon my 
aunt came. ‘ My poor children,’ 
cried she, after fixing her eyes 
piteously on us for some time, ‘I 
hope you are prepared for the 
paintul duty I have to fulfil to- 
wards you!’—‘ No aunt,’ we eager- 
ly replied, ‘we are not prepared 
for any thing, we know nothing.’ — 
‘Isit possible you should not have 
had some presentiment of a mis- 
fortune, so terrible, that religion 
alone can enable you to support it 
with firmness? You must no lon- 
ger be deceived. First, read this 
from your mother, which has been 
entrusted to me to deliver to you,’ 
The letter only contained these 
words, in a very large and dis- 
figured hand: ‘ Live, wretched 
children ! for your equally wretch- 
ed mother!’ ‘This heart- rending 
injunction totally overcame me. 
I looked at Beaujolais, and our 
eyes scarcely met, when the tears 
streamed from the m, and with 
the more violence from having 
been so long suppressed. But 
even yet, not being able to admit 
the frightful idea of the loss we 
had sustained, ‘Aunt!’ cried I, 
‘in merey be explicit! What is 
become of my father?’ —‘ You 
have no longer a father!’ she re- 
plied. * He has been condemned 
and executed’ I had only time 
— *O, execrable mon- 
S24. 


sters’ before I fell senseless.— 
Peaujolais fainted also. On com- 
ing to myself, I was in convulsions. 
They attempted to place me on a 
bed; it was the same my poor 
father had slept in for four months! 
The sight had an effect upon me 
impossible to be described: I 
raved, I howled, I threatened my 
father’s murderers,— I called upon 
them to put me to death. Never 
was there a state of greater vio- 
lence, or of greater r anguish.” 

After the death of their father, 
the poor boys, Montpensier and 
Beaujolias, prepared themselves 
to die, and their state may be 
gathered from the following al- 
most incredible anecdote — 

- - - * The sentry was relieved 
every two hours, and the corporal 
and soldiers very often entered 
our gloomy habitation to satisfy 
their curiosity by looking at us. 
These impertinences became so 
frequent and disgusting, that we 
asked, and obtained, permission to 
fasten our door on the inside with 
a little hook we had put on it. 
This precaution did not free us 
from the intrusion of these mili- 
tary gentry, in their relieving 
guard during the day; but we 
excused ourselv es for refusing to 
open the door in the night, and 
generally it was not insisted on. 
There was one individual, how- 
ever, who came once to our cell 
at midnight, and began knocking 
loudly at the door. Roused out 
of my sleep, I asked who was 
there. ‘ The night watch!’ he re- 
plied.—* Citizen, we are in bed, 
and we are usually left to sleep 
undisturbed.’- —* Open the door! 
I must come in!’—* It shall be 
opened to-morrow; we are in bed 
now, and we beg you will let us 
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sleep.’—‘ Open it instantly! or I 
will break it open!’—‘ Break it, 
then, citizen, if you please, for at 
this hour certainly we shall not 
open it!’ Upon this he went away, 
uttering a thousand menaces which 
his rage dictated. At five in the 
morning he came again, when the 
same menaces were met by the same 
replies. At nine he repeated his 
visit, while we were at breakfast. 
His excessive rudeness had made 
us determine not to open to him 
at all, but wait till noon, when the 
guard would be relieved. To 
make sure, however, of the plea- 
sure he had so pertinaciously sought 
he had recourse to a stratagem, 
which was, to counterfeit the voice 
of the commandant of the fortress. 
He had very recently been ap- 
pointed, and, though unable to 
better our situation, had been to 
see us, and evinced during his 
visit that he felt for, and pitied 
us. Thinking it was he, we 
opened the door quickly, but were 
cruelly disappointed when we saw 
an utter stranger, who rushed up- 
on us with a drawn sword, and 
every demonstration of fury, ‘I 
will teach you,’ cried he, ‘ what it 
is to resist a republican!’ A ser- 
geant, who was at his heels, held 
him back. ‘ My officer, let these 
unfortunate youths alone; it would 
be cowardly to hurt them in the 
situation they are!’'—* No!’ he 
replied ; ‘ they are b——y aristo- 
crats, and nothing is too bad for 
them !"—‘ Come on then, wretch !’ 
we cried. * Exercise your valour 
on two detenceless prisoners ; your 
sabre and your threats have no 
terror for us !'"—~* Rest thee awhile 
as thou art,’ said he, addressing 
himself to me with revolutionary 
familiarity; * the guillotine will 


spare me the trouble of treating 
thee as thou deservest! Qn) 
bear in mind the fate of thy rela- 
tions, and tremble, for such will 
be thy own fate! and the report 
I shall make to the representatives 
of the people may hasten it. Good 
bye!’ and he marched off.”* 

The old Prince of Conti was 
some time after shut up with the 
lads, and the mixture of his distress 
and odd manners, furnishes an 
episode more ludicrous than me- 
lancholy. His nephew, even in 
the midst of his own troubles, can- 
not resist the infection— 

“ It would (he says) be impos- 
sible to give an idea of the face of 
the prince of Conti: his head 
covered with curls in paper, a lit- 
tle three-cocked hat placed hori- 
zontally over it, and his custom- 
ary grimaces increased by those 
excited by the occasion. ‘Thrust- 
ing forward his cane, he bawled 
out, ‘ What, rascal! is this the 
place ?’ His old and faithful valet 
Jacquelin followed him, with a 
city guard, whose insolent air Jus- 
tified his selection for such an 
office. ‘ Now,’ said the guard, ad- 
dressing the prince, ‘ I have only 
to send in your bed and luggage, 
and my orders about you will all 
be fulfilled to the letter.’ ‘1 am 
destined to die in a slow fire! 

cried 

* It is afterwards added-—* We heard 
nothing more of the affair, nor ever saw 
the scoundrel again. We merely learned 
from some of his comrades, who succeeded 
him on guard, that he had been what's cal- 
led a barker at the doors of theatres ; and I 
owe them the justice to add, that they spoke 
of him with utter contempt, and assured. 
us they were all shocked at his conduct 
We thanked them for their civility, which 
seemed sincere, and consequently gave Us 
pleasure, and we assured them on * 
part, that this barker’s insolence had made 
very little impression on us. 
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cried he: ‘ well! never fear, it 
will soon be over! TI shall soon 
be smothered in this horrible place. 
How, poor young lads,’ continued 
he, addressing us, ‘ have you been 
able to keep yourselves alive here 
en months?” We only answered 
his question by assuring him of 
our sincere regret at finding him 
compelled, at his age, to share our 
rigorous fate. He began to weep; 
then throwing himself on a chair, 
he remained awhile in deep medi- 
tation; and then again all at once 
called ‘ Jacquelin, what day of the 
month is this ?’—* My Lord, the 
third of April.’—‘ You don’t know 
what you are talking about, for 
'tis the tenth !’—‘ I have the ho- 
nour to assure my Lord it is the 
third.’—* I tell you it is the tenth!’ 
— My Lord, ’tis only the third.’ 
And each persisted in his opinion. 
This dispute, though indeed it 
was only muttered, would have 
gone on for a long time, had I not 
ended it, by certifying that the al- 

manack gained the cause for Jac- 
quelin, and that it was really the 

third of April. We could not get 
over the astonishment we felt at 
our poor uncle’s arrival; but he 
were afraid to question him re- 
specting the cause, lest it should 
augment his chagrin. Seeing him 
given up to the mest bitter and 
ilarming anguish, we begged we 
would go and take the air on the 
errace over the tower, where we 
vere allowed to pass an hour or 
wo in presence of a_ sentinel: 
he consented, and the air seemed 
todo him good. Searcely was he 
alittle recovered, when he took 
ws both apart, saying, as low as he 
‘ould (which was not very low, 
or his boisterous voice always 
mnoke forth in spite of himself ;) 
Sirs, I will not conceal from you 





that it is all over with us; nay, I 
am bound to tell you that we hav 
not even four-and-twenty hours to 
live! I am only shut up with you 
here, as oxen and sheep are shut 
up when the time is come for them 
to be slaughtered. Do you see 
yonder ship?’ cried he, (pointing 
with his cane to a vessel in the 
harbour.) ‘ Well, that is the place 
of execution: thither we are to be 
taken to be drowned, the moment 
we get out of the harbour, by 
means of a sucker (soupape :) ’twill 
turn out just as I tell you, you 
may depend upon it!’ This speech 
made us afraid our old relative 
had really lost his senses; for, 
though we were thoroughly per- 
suaded that our death had been 
long settled, we could not think 
it likely that any of the victims 
should be apprised of the time, 
place, and species of death intend- 
ed for them. - - - 

“ ‘Ten or twelve days after- 
wards, Courvoisier, the other va- 
let of the prince, to whom I have 
already alluded, came to inform 
him that, at his solicitation, the 
adminstration of the department 
had appointed commissioners to 
examine our prison, and transfer 
us to some healthier and more ha- 
bitable place, should they find it 
as frightful as had been depicted. 
‘1 told them,’ added he, ‘ that you 
could not see at all in your tower, 
and that it was so damp, that you 
were obliged to keep a fire, spite 
of the smoke, which was suflo- 
cating; therefore to make up my 
words true, take care to-morrow, 
when they come, to increase the 
smoke, so that they may them- 
selves be stifled!’ In conformity 
with this advice, we did not fail 
next day to augment the ordinary 
dose of smoke in every possible 
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way. The prince of Conti cried: 
‘ Gentlemen! Gentlemen! light 
fires every where! let us smoke 
ourselves! Jet us smoke our- 
selves!’ and so well did we suc- 
ceed, that we should have been 
really smothered, had we not gone 
to breathe on the terrace till the 
coming of the commissioners. 
These gentlemen made their ap- 
pearance in the tower about noon. 
They were accompanied by the 
commandant of the place, whose 
name was /’ouland, an old _ sol- 
dier, who, though a jacobin, had 
preserved good manners and 
an appearance widely different 
from the cifizen commissioners. 
As for them, their deportment 
was just what might have been ex- 
pected. ‘* Hey-dey!’ said they, as 
they entered ; ‘so you find your- 
selves mighty badly off here?’— 
‘Citizens,’ replied the prince, 
‘judge for yourselves. Is this 
wretched den a proper asylum for 
an unfortunate old man who can 
be accused of nothing?’—‘ There 
is no talk here of accusation. The 
National Convention have ordered 
thee, Conti, and thy family to be 
kept close, as a measure of public 
safety: it has its reasons for what 
it has done, and ‘tis none of 
our business. As to this place 
here, it is no great things, to be 
sure; but then it is strong; and 
there are many much worse, take 
my word for it.‘ Citizens, all I 
can say is, if you condemn me to 
remaw in it, you condemn me to 
death; for I teel I cannot much 
longer survive the horrors of this 
abode.’—* Indeed! exclaimed one 
of the commissioners, ‘ can that 
old ery-baby care so much about 
living a few days more? If he 
suffers, he ought rather to rejoice 
at the prospect of his sufferings 


being thus so soon ended!’ Thic 
fiend-like observation, of which ] 
caught every syllable, luckily did 
not reach the ear of our aged re- 
lative, who at the time was Wweep- 
ing and groaning. ‘ Why,’ resumed 
one of the commissioners, * these 
young folks have lived very wel] 
here these ten months !’—* Yes.’ 
cried I, ‘ so well, that I should 
prefer death to remaining ten 
months longer! We have inces- 
santly appealed against the injus- 
tice and cruelty of the treatment 
we have been compelled to en- 
dure: we are persuaded that our 
complaints never could have reach- 
ed you; and we now rejoice in 
the opportunity of personally ad- 
dressing you, satisfied that you 
will at length remove us from the 
loathsome abode in which we 
have so long languished.’ ‘ We'll 
see about it. ‘There's certainly a 
mighty deal of smoke here ; but 
you need’n’t have it if you dont 
like. Make no fire, and you'll 
have no smoke.’ ‘ Nay! but c- 
tizen,’ said the prince, ‘ think of 
the dampness of these vaults 
and black walls, and the infec- 
tious air that always pervades 
them!’ 

“ They whispered together for 
some minutes, and then told us— 
‘If we can find another spot, 
equally secure, and where you 
can be more comfortable, we will 
transfer you to it: in the mean- 
time, try to be patient. Good 
day, citizens!’ This_ said, they 
went their way. ‘ Well!’ said the 
prince of Conti to me, when they 
were gone, ‘ Do you think ene 
folks will get us from here *- 
‘ Alas !’ answered I, £ it 1s mpos- 
sible to calculate on their promises; 
but we must never despair of any 


thing.’ I myself had very sligh 
‘ e hopes 
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hopes indeed, but I was mis- 
taken. - - - 

A deplorable event of which 
we received news about this time, 
redoubled all the fears of our 
aged companion, and confirmed 
our long-cherished anticipation 
concerning the fate to which we 
were destined. 
the virtuous princess Elizabeth, 
for which no pretext could be as- 
signed, not even that of expedi- 
ency, left us no doubt but it was 
the intention of the monsters who 
had butchered her, to rid them- 
selves in the same way of all the 
members of the family in their 
power. No sooner had the prince 
received the fatal tidings, by 
means of a public paper, than he 
ran to us with the information (ac- 
cording to custom,) and added, 
‘Gentlemen, I announce to you 
that this is our sentence of death! 
There is no one left before us 
now; and we shall not be forgot- 
ten much longer. As to the chil- 
dren, they will all be poisoned! 
You, sir, you are already a man: 
you will be treated as such; you 
should be nineteen in a meoath : 
but I prophesy you will never ar- 
rive at that age: no, you will 
never be nineteen, I tell you so! 
you are lost! We are all lost be- 
yond redemption!’ 

** So accustomed were we to the 
wild lamentations of our unfortu- 
nate relative, that they had lost 
much of their effect: and though 
as sensible as he was of all the 
horrors of our position, we were 
blessed with a little more nerve, 
which we exercised in endeavour- 
ing to diminish his fears, by dis- 
sembling our own. We admitted 


the danger in which we stood, but 
we put against it the little interest 
which those in power could have 





The execution of 


in our destruction, while so many 
of our family were still in exist- 
ence out of France; especially, 
since all of which we could be de- 
prived had been confiscated al- 
ready.” 

But the fall of Robespierre 
averted their destiny. Had he 
lived two months longer, all that 
the Prince of Conti feared would 
have been realized. After a cap- 
tivity of forty-three months, they 
were allowed, by the Executive 
Directory, to transport themselves 
to America. In America they 


joined their eldest brother, now 


Duke of Orleans, and remained 
in that country in abject poverty 
till about 1800, when they found 
means to get to London. Here 
they received the consolation of 
British hospitality, but the unfor- 
tunate Montpensier died of a con- 
sumption in May 1807, and lies 
interred in Westminster Abbey.* 





7.—TIlistoire de la Revolution de 
1688, §c. 

History of the Revolution of 1688 
in England. By F. A. J. Ma- 
zure, Inspector General of 
Studies. Paris. 

The great Revolution of 1688, 
the most important event in the 
history of the British empire, has 
never yet been treated with that 
care and attention which the sub- 


ject demanded. 


M. de Mazure has executed his 
task 


* His younger brother, Beaujolais fell 
a victim to the same disease at Malta, in 
the following year. Of the other per- 
sons mentioned, the Prince of Conti died 
at Barcelona in 1814, aged 80, and the 
Duchess of Bourbon at Paris in 1822, 
aged 72; so much easier is it to break 
young hearts and youthful constitutions, 
than to snap the thread of age with its 
confirmed habits and hopeless uniformity. 
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task with considerable ability; he 
has carefully consulted all the 
known authorities, and cited them 
with much impartiality; and he 
has been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover some very important papers 
in the archives of the castle of 
St. Germains, the residence of 
James IT.: they throw a new light 
upon many facts, and display, in 
the most unequivocal manner, the 
escobarderie of James and his ad- 
visers, and most important discre- 
pancies between the memoirs of 
James intended for the public eye 
and his own private notes which he 
was unwise enough to preserve 
and leave behind him. 

It is the best and most com- 
plete of any work extant on the 
same subject, the notes, con- 
firm the truth of what we have 
advanced as to the character of 
James, and enrich the domain of 
history with several important 
facts. 

The first note relates to the de- 
claration of Bossuet, in reply to 
the question addressed to him by 
James, whether he could consci- 
entiously engage, or rather whether 
he was bound by his declaration 
already made, to protect and de- 
fend the Church of England. 
This declaration, it will be recol- 
lected, was the result of a treaty 
entered into by several noblemen 
with James, at St. Germains: they 
stipulated for eight articles— 

1. That the charters of the 
cities and towns should be pre- 
served as in the reign of King 
Charles. 

2. That the fest act should sub- 
sist until Parliament should other- 
wise determine. 

3. That Ireland should be go- 
verned on the same footing as un- 


der Charles II. 


4. That the King should con- 
firm what had been done by par- 
liament, during his absence, touch- 
ing law-suits and the affairs of 
private individuals. 

5. That he should grant a 
general pardon, save to those who 
should oppose his return, 

6. That the king of France 
should engage to withdraw his 
troops immediately after the re- 
establishment of his Majesty. 

7. That he would honourably 
send back the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. 

8. That the British nation should 
not be charged with his Majesty's 
expenses in France. 

The King ratified all these ar- 
ticles the 12th of January 1693, 
by the advice of Louis xtvy. and 
Colbert, and sent his proclamation 
accordingly to Lord Middleton, 
who published it at London the 
17th of April following. 

The ink was scarcely dry when 
James meditated the infraction of 
the treaty, and he proposed to 
four English Catholic priests three 
cases of conscience. 

1 Whether he could declare 
and promise to protect:and main- 
tain the Church of England, as 
established by law, and fill up va- 
cant bishoprics by Protestants. 

2. Whether he could declare on 
his royal word, that he would pro- 
tect and defend the English church 
as by law established, and guaran- 
tee it in the possession of all its 
privileges. 

8. Whether the King could 
promise to give his assent to all 
the laws which might be proposed 
for the greater security of the 
Church of England. 

The four priests unanimously 
replied in the negative. 


James, encouraged by their op'- 
nion, 
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nion, flattered himself that French 
theologians would give the same 
decision, and that this would be 
a sanction for him in the eyes 
of Louis XIV. for his bad faith. 
James felt it requisite to have 
some such authority in his favour, 
as the French King had only pro- 
mised his assistance on the condi- 
tion that he, James, should sub- 
scribe to just and reasonable terms, 
capable of rendering his authority 
stable, and conciliating it with the 
jast privileges and liberties of 
Great Britain. 

On the point of religion, Louis 
expressed himself in those memo- 
rable terms: M. Mareschal knows 
perfectly that his Majesty has no- 
thing more at heart than the good 
and advantage of the Catholic re- 
ligion; but as the exercise of it 
cannot be re-established in Eng- 
land, save in removing from the 
people the impression that the 
king is resolved to make it triumph, 
and give the principal offices to 
those who profess it, he ought to 
dissuade his Majesty from saying 
or doing any thing which may au- 
thorize or augment this fear; the 
more so, as it ought to suffice to 
good Catholics to worship God in 
peace, and preserve their property 
in fulfilling their duties, without 
seeking for offices or dignities 
which are not necessary to their 
salvation. 

James therefore subscribed the 
proclamation, which was made the 
17th April ; but, still anxious to 
Justify to himself his mental re- 
servation, he communicated the 
case of conscience to Bossuet, as, 
if Bossuet decided like the Eng- 
lish priests, his treachery would 
acquire a high sanction, which he 
hoped would excuse him in the 
eyes of Louis XIV., from whom 


he carefully concealed his sinister 
projects, and in particular that of 
getting the Prince of Orange as- 
sassinated, as we shall see in the 
sequel. 

Bossuet’s opinion does honour 
to him; and the reprinting it at 
this moment may offer a salutary 
lesson to those who are so ardently 
endeavouring to disturb the public 
peace in Ireland : 

“The declaration demanded 
from the King of England in fa- 
vour of his Protestant subjects, 
consists principally in two points— 

* The first is, that his Majesty 
promises to protect and defend 
the Church of England as it is at 
present by law established ; and 
that he will secure to its members 
all their churches, universities, 
colleges and schools, with their 
immunities, rights, and privileges. 

“ The second, that his said Ma- 
jesty promises also, that he will 
not violate the test oath, nor suffer 
it to be dispensed with. 

“T have replied, and I reply, 
that his Majesty may give these 
two articles without difficulty.” 

And to understand the reason 
of this answer, it is only necessary 
to fix the true sense of the two 
articles in question. 

The first consists of two parts : 
the one to protect and defend the 
English church as by law esta- 
blished, which simply means to 
leave these laws in vigour, and 
asking to execute them according 
to their form and tenor. 

The conscience of the King of 
England is not wounded by this 
part of his declaration, because 
the protection and defence of the 
Protestant church, which he pro- 
mises in it, only regards the exte- 
rior, and only obliges his Majesty 


to leave this pretended church in 
the 
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the exterior state in which he finds 
it, without troubling or permitting 
any one to trouble it. 

To decide this question on prin- 
ciples, we must make a grand 
distinction between the protection 
one may give to a church by ad- 
hering to the bad principles it 
professes, and that given to it 
ostensibly to preserve public tran- 
quillity. 

The first kind of protection is 
bad, because it springs from a bad 
principle—the adherence to what 
is false; but the second is very 
good, because it has for its prin- 
ciple the love of peace, and for its 
object a thing good and necessary, 
which is public tranquillity. 

Those who treat with the King 
on this occasion, do not ask his 
approbation of the Protestant reli- 
gion, because, on the contrary, 
they suppose him to be a Catholic, 
and treat with him as such. They, 
therefore, merely ask a royal pro- 
tection, that is, an ostensible pro- 
tection, such as it is proper for a 
King to give who has no power 
aver consciences; and all agree 
that such protection is licit and 
lawful. 

The kings of France have given, 
by the Edict of Nantes, a kind of 
protection to the reformed, in 
shielding them from the insults of 
those who would trouble them in 
the exercise of their religion, and 
in granting them privileges in 
which he orders his officers to 
maintain them. It never was 
thought that the conscience of the 
monarch was interested in those 
concessions, inasmuch as they were 
judged necessary for public tran- 
quillity, because it was that tran- 
quillity, and not. the pretended 
reformed religion, which was the 
motive. The same may be said 


of the King of England; and if 
he grant greater advantages to his 
Protestant subjects, it is because 
the state in which they are in his 
kingdoms, and the motive of pub- 
lic repose, require it. 

Hence those who find fault with 
this part of the article, only find 
fault with it because they pretend 
that it contains a tacit promise to 
execute the penal laws made b 
the Parliaments against the Catho- 
lics ; because, say they, the Pro- 
testants consider those penal laws 
as a part of the protection they 
demand for the English Protestant 
church. 

But the King’s words have no 
such interpretation. He says, we 
will protect and defend, &c. It 
is, therefore, only a question of 
the constitutional principles of this 
church, and not of any penal laws 
by which it may pretend to repel 
other religions opposed to it. 

‘Those constitutional principles 
of the Church of England, are— 
First, the pretended articles of 
faith framed under Queen Eliza- 
beth: Secondly, the Liturgy as 
approved by Parliament: Thirdly, 
the Homilies, or instructions au- 
thorized by Parlament. 

It is not asked that the King 
shall become the promoter of these 
three things, but only that he shall 
ostensibly leave them a free course 
for the peace of his subjects, which 
is sufficient, on the one hand, to 
maintain the English Church in its 
rights, and on the other not to 
wound the King’s conscience. - - 
The second part of the article, in 
which he promises to secure to the 
Protestant Church and its mem- 
bers, their churches, &c., 18 still 
less difficult ; it even modifies the 
first in manifestly reducing the 
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lish Church to the external things 
of which it is in possession, and in 
which the King only promises that 
they shall not be troubled. 

The King in doing this is far 
from approving the usurpation of 
the churches and benefices, but he 
promises only that those who have 
usurped them shall not be trou- 
bled by hostile acts (voies de fait,) 
because that cannot happen with- 
out ruining the tranquillity of his 
state. 

With regard to the Test oath, 
it simply obliges his Majesty to 
exclude from office those who re- 
fuse to take a certain oath, in 
which there is no difficulty, be- 
cause one may live humanely and 
christianly without holding a pub- 
lic office. 

If this appear hard to the Ca- 
tholics, they ought to consider the 
state in which they are, and the 
small portion they form of the po- 
pulation of England, which obliges 
them not to ask what is impos- 
sible of their King, but on the 
contrary, to sacrifice all the ad- 
vantages with which they might 
vainly flatter themselves, to the 
real and solid good of having a 
King of their religion, and secu- 
ring his family on the throne, 
though Catholic, which may lead 
them rationally to expect in time 
the entire establishment of their 
church and faith. 

If on the contrary it be endea- 
voured to impose the law on the 
Protestants, who are the masters, 
the opportunity of re-establishing 
the King will be lost, and all the 
advantages which would result 
from it; and if the rebels suc- 
ceeded, they would naturally wreak 
their vengeance on the Catholics. 
Vor these reasons I conclude, not 





only that the King might con- 
scientiously make the declaration 
in question, but also that he was 
bound to do it, because he ought 
to do every thing in his power 
for the advantage of the Church 
and his Catholic subjects, to which 
nothing can tend more in the pre- 
sent conjuncture than his restora- 
tion. 

We even ought to regard the 
declaration of his Majesty as a 
great advantage, as it strongly re- 
commends to Parliament an im- 
partial liberty of conscience, which 
proves the King’s zeal for the 
repose of his Catholic subjects, 
and altogether a favourable dis- 
position towards them in the Pro- 
testants who accept the declara- 
tion. 

I would therefore frankly say 
to the Catholics, if there be any 
who do not approve of the decla- 
ation in question, * noli esse jus- 
tus multum: neque plus sapias 
quam necesse est, ne obstupescas.” 
—Eccles. vii. 16.* 

I have no doubt his Holiness 
the Pope will support his Majesty 
the King of England in the exe- 
cution of a declaration which was 
so necessary, and that he will 
think favourably of the intentions 
of a Prince who has sacrificed 
three kingdoms, all his family, and 
his own life, for the Catholic reli- 
gion. I nevertheless submit with 
all my heart to the supreme deci- 
sion of His Holiness.—Given at 
Meaux, this 22d May, 1693. 

J. Bextene, Bishop of Meaux. 

This opinion was approved by 

Louis 

* Bossuet makes it the 17th verse, but 
in the English translation it is the 16th, 
which runs thus: ‘* Be not righteous over 


much, neither make thyself over wise. 
Why shouldest thou destroy thyself?” 
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Louis XIV.; and Lord Melfort 
wrote to Cardinal Janson Forbin 
to lay it before the Pope secretly, 
but not as from his Majesty James 
II. and that in fact the declaration 
itself was only to enable his Ma- 
jesty to recover the throne, as the 
affairs of the Catholics would be 
much better disputed at Whitehall 
than at St. Germains. James how- 
ever relied more on other means 
than his declaration. While the 
preparations were making, there 
was an attempt to assassinate Wil- 
liam; it was discovered, and the 
conspirators were punished. James 
tries in his Memoirs to disculpate 
himself from any hand in it; with 
what truth the reader will soon be 
able to determine. 

James confesses that he had 
been frequently solicited to autho- 
rise attempts against the person of 
William, even as far back as 1698, 
but that he had constantly refused 
it. Yet he gave orders to Sir 
George Berkley, in writing, to 
take possession of all castles, forts, 
&c. and exercise according to cir- 
cumstances all acts of hostility 
against the Prince of Orange and 
his adherents, &c. dated St. Ger- 
mains, 27th December, 1695. This 
project failed, but it was not 
James's fault, for he had from the 
period of 1693 tried to get rid of 
his adversary. 

M. de Mazure has found a proof 
of this in the archives of James 
Il. still at St. Germains: the date 
1693 is written in pencil. 

“As the Prince of Orange, 
against all the laws of God, the 
law of nations, and against all the 
duties and engagements’ of natural 
affection, without any previous 
provocation, without any preten- 
sion or colour of right to cover 


his ambition and his evil designs 

has unjustly invaded our king. 
doms, and in usurping a tyrannical 
and arbitrary power over the lives 
and fortunes of our subjects, has 
exposed them to the greatest mi- 
series, and which cannot be ex. 
pressed ; and that unless we take 
care to prevent the consequences, 
the ruin of our kingdoms is inevi- 
table: We, wishing to contribute 
as far as in us lies to their relief, 
and fo prevent a greater effusion 
of blood, authorize you by these 
presents, and we require you, and 
you are by these presents autho-: 
rized and required to seize and 
secure the person of the Prince of 
Orange, and bring him before us, 
taking to assist you such others of 
our lawful subjects as you have 
most confidence in. And we 
command and ordain all our 
lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, 
mayors, sheriffs, and other officers 
civil and military, to assist you in 
the due execution of the contents 
of this, and for which the present 
shall be your warrant.” 

In the margin is written “ Take 
the King’s orders to write to the 
Governor of Boulogne in favour 
of M. C.” A letter to the Abbé 
Renaudot proves that this was one 
Crosby, who in 1696 thought him- 
self authorized to do what he was 
required to do in 1693. The date 
James fixes himself for the con- 
spiracies in which he had no hand!! 
But this is of a piece with the con- 
cluding sentence of his declara- 
tion: “ May God proportion the 
success to my sincerity. His 
impiety met its due punishment, 
and his meditated treachery was 
rewarded by all his efforts proving 
abortive, and his dying in a land 


of exile. 
8.—Recol- 
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3.—Recollections of an Eventful 

Life chiefly passed in the Army. 

ly a Soldier. 

“ We had been about three 
months in Jersey, when the order 
came for our embarkation for 
Portugal; but only six women to 
every hundred men were allowed 
to accompany us. As there were, 
however, a great many more than 
that number, it was ordered that 
they should draw lots, to see who 
should remain. ‘The women of 
the company to which I belonged 
were assembled in the pay-ser- 
geant’s room for that purpose. 
‘The men of the company had ga- 
thered round them, to see the 
result, with various degrees of in- 
terest depicted in their counte- 
nances. The proportionate number 
of tickets were made with ‘ to go’ 
or ‘not to go’ written on them. 
They were then placed in a hat, 
and the women were called by 
their seniority to draw their tickets. 
I looked round me before they 
began. It was an interesting scene. 
The sergeant stood in the middle 
with the hat in his hand, the wo- 
men around him, with their hearts 
palpitating, and anxiety and sus- 
pense in every countenance. Here 
and there you would see the head 
of a married man pushed forward, 
from amongst the crowd, in the 
attitude of intense anxiety and 
attention. 

“ The first woman called, was 
the sergeant’s wife—she drew ‘ not 
to go.’ It seemed to give little 
concern to any one but herself and 
her husband. She was not very 
well liked in the company. The 
hext was a corporal’s wife—she 
drew ‘to go.’ This was received 
by all with nearly as much apathy 


as the first. She was little beloved 
either, 


‘* The next was an old hand, a 
most outrageous virago, who 
thought nothing of giving her hus- 
band a knock down when he of- 
fended her, and who used to make 
great disturbance about the fire, 
in the cooking way. Every one 
uttered their wishes audibly that 
she would lose ; and her husband, 
if we could judge from his coun- 
tenance, seemed to wish so too. 
She boldly plunged her hand into 
the hat, and drew out a ticket: 
on opening it, she held it up tri- 
umphantly, and displayed ‘To go.’ 
‘ D——n you,’ said she, ‘ old Meg 
will go yet, and live to scald more 
of you about the fireside. <A 
general murmur of disappointment 
ran through the whole. ‘ D—n 
the old b—h,’ said some of them, 
‘she has the devil’s luck and her 
own.’ 

** The next in turn was the wife 
of a young man, who was much 
respected in the company for his 
steadiness and good behaviour. 
She was remarkable for her affec- 
tion for her husband, and beloved 
by the whole company for her mo- 
dest and obliging disposition. She 
advanced, with a palpitating heart 
and trembling hand, to decide on 
(what was to her, I believe) her 
future happiness or misery. Every 
one prayed for her success. ‘Trem- 
bling between fear and hope, she 
drew out one of the tickets, and 
attempted to open it; but her 
hand shook so that she could not 
do it. She handed it to one of 
the men to open. When he opened 
it, his countenance fell, and he 
hesitated to say what it was. She 
cried out to him, in a tone of 
agony, ‘ Tell me, for God’s sake, 
what it is..—‘ Not to go,’ said he, 
in a compassionate tone of voice. 
‘Oh, God, help me! oh, Sandy 
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she exclaimed, and sunk lifeless 
in the arms of her husband, who 
had sprung forward to her assist- 
ance, and in whose face was now 
depicted every variety of wretch- 
edness. ‘The drawing was inter- 
rupted, and she was carried by 
her husband to his birth, where 
he hung over her in frantic agony. 
By the assistance of those around 
her, she was soon recovered from 
her swoon; but she awoke only 
to a sense of her misery. ‘The 
first thing she did was to look 
round for her husband, when she 
perceived him she seized his hand, 
and held it, as if she was afraid 
that he was going to leave her. 
‘Oh, Sandy, you'll no leave me 
and your poor baby, will you?’ 
The poor fellow looked in her 
face with a look of agony and 
despair. 

‘**'The scene drew tears from 
every eye in the room, with the 
exception of the termagant whom 
I have already mentioned, who 
said, ‘ What are ye a’ makin’ sic 
a wark about? let the babie get 
her greet out. I suppose she 
thinks there’s naebody ever parted 
with their men but her. Wi’ her 
faintin’, and her airs, and her 
wark.’ - - - 

“The drawing was again com- 
menced, and various were the ex- 
pressions of feelings evinced by 
those concerned. ‘The Irish wo- 
men in particular, were loud in 
their grief. It always appeared 
to me that the Irish either feel 
more acutely than the Scotch or 
Eitzlish, or that they have less 
restraint on themselves in express- 
ing it. The barrack, through the 
rest of the day, was one continued 
scene of lamentation. - - - 

“We were to march the next 
mormnyg early. The most of the 


single men were away drinking, 
I slept in the birth above Sandy 
and his wife. They never went to 
bed, but sat the whole night in 
their birth, with their only child 
between them, alternately em- 
bracing their child and each other, 
and lamenting their cruel fortune. 
I never witnessed in my life such 
a heart-rending scene. The poor 
fellow tried to assume some firm- 
ness; but in vain: some feeling 
expression from her would throw 
him off his guard, and at last his 
grief became quite uncontrollable. 

‘* When the first bugle sounded, 
he got up and prepared his things. 
Here a new source of grief sprung 
up. In laying aside the articles 
which he intended to leave, and 
which they had used together, the 
idea seemed fixed in her mind, 
that they would never use them 
in that way again; and as she put 
them aside, she watered them with 
her tears. Her tea-pot, her cups, 
and every thing that they had 
used in common, all had their 
apostrophe of sorrow. He tried 
to persuade her to remain in the 
barracks, as we had six miles to 
travel to the place of embarkation; 
but she said she would take the 
last minute in his company that she 
could. 

“The regiment fell in, and 
marched off, amid the wailing ot 
those who, having two or three 
children, could not accompany us 
to the place of embarkation.— 
Many of the men had got s0 
much intoxicated, that they were 
scarcely able to walk. ‘The com- 


manding officer was so displeased 
at their conduct, that in coming 
through St. Helier’s he would not 

allow the band to play. 
“ When we arrived at the place 
where we were to embark, a most 
distressing 
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distressing scene took place, in 
the men parting with their wives. 
Some of them indeed it did not 
appear to affect much: others had 
ot themselves nearly tipsy; but 
the most of them seemed to feel 
acutely. When Sandy's wife 
came to take her last farewell, she 
lost all government of her grief. 
She clung to him with a despair- 
ing hold, ‘ Oh, dinna, dinna, leave 
me!’ she cried. ‘The vessel was 
hauling out. One of the ser- 
geants came to tell her that she 
would have to go ashore, ‘ Oh, 
they'll never be so hard-hearted 
as to part us,’ said she; and run- 
ning aft to the quarter deck, where 
the commanding officer was stand- 
ing, she sunk down on her knees, 
with her child in her arms. ‘ Oh, 
will you no let me gang wi’ my 
husband? Will ye tear him frae 
his wife and his wean? He has 
nae frien’s but us—nor we ony but 
him—and, oh, will you mak’ us 
a’ frien'‘less? See my wee babie 
pleadin’ for us.’ 

“ The officer felt a painful strug- 
gle between his duty and his feel- 
ings: the tears came into his eyes. 
She eagerly caught at this as 
favourable to her cause. ‘Oh, 
aye, I see you have a feeling 
heart—you'll let me gang wi’ him. 
You have nae wife; but, if you 
had, I am sure you wad think it 
unco hard to be torn frae her this 
way—and this wee darlin’.’ ‘ My 
good woman, (said the officer,) I 
feel for you much; but my orders 
are peremptory, that no more than 
six women to each hundred men 
go with their husbands. You 
have had your chance as well as 
the other women; and, although 
it is hard enough on you to be 
separated from your husband, yet 
there are many more in the same 


predicament; and it is totally out 
of my power to help it,,—* Well, 
well,’ said she, rising from her 
knees, and straining her infant to 
her breast; ‘ It’s a’ owre wi’ us, 
my puir babie ; this day leaves us 
frien’less on the wide world.’— 
‘God will be your friend,’ said I, 
as I took the child from her until 
she would get into the boat.— 
Sandy had stood, like a person 
bewildered, all this time without 
saying a word. ‘ Farewell, then, 
a last farewell then,’ said she to 
him: ‘Where’s my babie?’ she 
cried. I handed him to her—- 
‘Give him a last kiss, Sandy.’ 
He pressed the infant to his bosom 
in silent agony. ‘ Now a’s owre; 
farewell, Sandy! we'll maybe meet 
in heaven: and she stepped into 
the boat with a wild despairing 
look. The vessel was now turn- 
ing the pier, and she was almost 
out of our sight in an instant ; but, 
as we got the last glimpse of her, 


she uttered a shriek, the knell of 


a broken heart, which rings in my 
ears atthis moment. Sandy rush- 
ed down below, and threw him- 
self into one of the births, in a 
state of feeling which defies de- 
scription. Peor fellow, his wife’s 
forebodings were too true! He 
was amongst the first that was 
killed in Portugal! What became 
of her, I have never been able to 
learn.” 

At Lisbon, James —— and a 
friend Dennis, a worthy Irish sol- 
dier, met a procession of the host. 

* Poor Dennis (we are told) was 
sadly puzzled the first time he 
met one of these parties: he was 
a catholic, and of course could not 
avoid following the example of 
the christianos around him; but 
he had a great aversion to kneel- 
ing in the dirty streets. The pro- 

cession 
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cession was fast advancing, and he 
had been two or three times half 
down on his knees and up again ; 
at last a lucky thought struck him 
—he snatched a hat out of the 
hand of the Portuguese that was 
kneeling before him, and, delibe- 
rately placing it on the ground, 
and kneeling down on it, went 
through the ceremony with great 
gravity—thus saving both his con- 
science and his breeches. The 
fellow who owned the hat durst 
not move until the procession had 
passed ; and then, without giving 
him time to speak, Dennis clapped 
the hat, dirty as it was, on the 
owner’s head, and walked off.” 
During the campaign, “ We ge- 
nerally turned out the working 
party, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; and our breaktast, which was 
coffee with bread, was always rea- 
dy at that hour. 1 remember, the 
first time we had it, each man 
came forward with his mess-tin 
for his allowance, which was mea- 
sured out by the cook. We had 
a Highlandman in the company, 
who had enlisted raw from his 
native hills, and who, I believe, 
had never seen any thing of the 
kind before. When he came for 
his allowance of the coffee, which 
was now nearly done, the cook 
was skimming it off the top very 
carefully, to avoid stirring up the 
grounds. Donald, who thought 
this a scheme to keep all the good 
part to himself, exclaimed, ‘ ‘Tam 
your plood! will you'll no gie some 
o’ the sik as wellas the sin?’ ‘Qh, 
certainly,’ said the cook (who was 
a bit of a wag); and, stirring the 
grounds well up, he gave him a 
double proportion. Donald came 
in, chuckling with satisfaction at 
having detected the knavery of 
the cook, saying, ‘ If she'll scoht 
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to sheat a highlandman, she'll be 
far mistook.” And, seeing the rest 
of his comrades breaking bread in 
their coffee, he did the same: by this 
time the eye of every one in the 
tent was on him, scarcely able to 
refrain from laughing. Donald be- 
gan to sup it with his spoon; but, 
after taking two or three spoon- 
fuls, grinding the coffee grounds 
between his teeth, and making 
wry faces, he threw the tin, con- 
tents and all, out of the tent door, 
exclaiming, ‘ Tam their coffee! 
you might as weel chow heather, 
and drink pog water as that teevil’s 
stuff. Gi’e Donal a cog o’brochan 
before ony o’ your tea or coffees 
either.’ ” 

“We had not long taken up our 
quarters in the village, where our 
whole brigade was, when a peasant 
entered it, driving a flock of sheep 
before him. In a moment, a race 
was made amongst them by some 
of the soldiers. Others, stimulat- 
ed by their example, followed ; 
and, in a few minutes, officers and 
men promiscuously could be seen 
scrambling for the mutton. Den- 
nis joined the throng, and had seiz- 
ed one of them, at the same mo- 
ment that an officer of the Irish 
regiment in the brigade made a 
grasp at it. ‘ Give me that sheep, 
sir,’ said the officer in an authort- 
tative tone. ‘ Arrah, be aisy, 
honey,’ said Dennis. ‘ Kill a Hes- 
sian for yourself, if you plase.”* 
The officer relinquished his a 

an 


* A common expression amongst Irish- 
men. I asked Dennis what it meant. He 
said that that during the rebellion, a num- 
ber of Hessian soldiers had been landed 
in Ireland, and an * United Man,’ having 
shot one of them, was busy plundering 
him, when one of his comrades came and 


asked a share. * Kill a Hessian for your- 
self, my gay fellow,’ was the reply. 
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and pursued another. The poor 
Portuguese shepherd stood like a 
statue, not knowing well what to 
do. At last, when he found him- 
self relieved from all his charge, 
he went away, lamenting and mut- 
tering curses on the ‘ /adrones En- 
glese, to make his complaint to 
the general.” 


9,—Letters from the Trish High- 
lands. 


“The priest is often called in 
to perform a sort of exorcism on 
those whose disorders are suppos- 
ed to arise from spiritual agency ; 
and, with respect to such posses- 
sion, our people entertain very 
wild and wonderful notions. —They 
have an idea of seeing what they 
call their ‘ fetch,’ some aérial being 
or other, who appears to give 
them warning of their approach- 
ing death. Such an apparition, 
you may readily conceive, often 
precedes an attack of illness, of 
which, however, it may happily 
prove to have been the worst 
symptom. [remember hearing a 
story of the kind from a poor man, 
whose son, while working in the 
field, ‘ conceited’ that he beheld 
some indescribable being, who 
called to him, and taking up a 
little stone, threw it at his head. 
The boy set off instantly, ran 
home without stopping, and ‘ took 
sick from that hour.’ Whatever 
was the cause of the boy’s com- 
plaint, I had the satisfaction of 


knowing that a simple dose of 


medicine had effected his cure. 
“One of the most deplorable 
of these superstitious fancies 1s, 
their credulity with respect to the 
‘ Gospels,’ as they are called, 





which they avear suspended round 
the neck as a charm against dan- 
ger and disease. These are pre- 
pared by the priest, and sold by 
him at the price of two or three 
tenpennies. It is considered sa- 
crilege in the purchaser to part 
with them at any time; and it is 
moreover believed that the charm 
proves of no efficacy to any but the 
individual for whose particular be- 
nefit the priest has blessed it. 
One of themI have been shown 
as a rarity, which seldom indeed 
finds its way into heretical hands. 
I will describe, as minutely as pos- 
sible, both its forms and contents: 
it was a small cloth bag, mark- 
ed on one side with the letters 
I.H.S., enclosing a written scrap 
of dirty paper, of which the follow- 
ing is an exact copy, orthographi- 
cal errors not excepted :— 

‘* x Inthe name of God Amen, 
When our Saviour saw the cross 
whereon he was To Be Crucified 
his body trembiled and shook the 
Jews asked Iffhe had the faver or 
the ague he said that he had _nei- 
ther the taver or the ague. Who- 
soever shall keep these words in 
mind or in righting shall never 
have the faver or ague. Be the 
hearers Blessed. Be the Believ- 
ers Blessed. Be the name of our 
Lord god Amen. Cy. Tooter. 

‘“* On the other side of the paper 
is written the Lord’s prayer in as 
curious a style of spelling; and 
after it a great number of initial 
letters, apparently all by the same 
hand, and probably essential to 
the charm. Instead of being edi- 
fied, you are, | doubt not, as much 
grieved and disgusted with the 
description as I was with the ac- 
tual appearance of this pious cheat. 
Yet, may we not hope that, by 
exposing such in the broad dav- 
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light of reason, we lend a helping 
hand towards their gradual extir- 
pation? If the dread of ridicule 
has already driven them into the 
remotest corners of the land, is it 
not to be hoped that better mo- 
tives may, ere long, still more ef- 
fectually destroy the influence of 
all such false and dangerous de- 
ceit.” 


—_— -- 


10.—A Tour in Germany, and 
some of the Southern Provinces 
of the Austrian Empire, in the 
Years 1820, 1821, & 1822. 
Manheim “ being the residence 

of the Margravine Dowager, 

there is something of the parade 
and elegance of a court. Many 
of the sojourners are persons of 
literary habits, and the coteries of 
Manheim have gradually been ac- 
quiring a character for information 
and bon ton. There is a consider- 
able number of Russians, particu- 
larly Livonians. ‘The subjects of 
the Autocrat of all the Russias 
seem to have a natural fondness 
for nestling in every warmer cli- 
mate, or more civilized country, 
than their own. From Palermo 
to Brussels you find them, not 
travelling, but fixed, so long as 
they are allowed. ‘These were the 
circumstances which made Kotze- 
bue choose Manheim for his resi- 
dence, when the notice excited by 
the surreptitious publication of his 
unfortunate bulletin induced him 
to quit Weimar, and it was here, 
in a small house towards the 
Rhine, that he fell a victim to the 
fanaticism of Sand. I found the 
murderer, who had been executed 
shortly before, still the subject of 
general conversation. Though his 
deed, besides its moral turpitude, 
has done Germany much political 
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mischief, the public feeling seemed 
to treat his memory with much in- 
dulgence. Most people, except 
the students, were liberal enough 
to acknowledge that Sand had 
done wrong in committing assassi- 
nation, but they did not at all re- 
gard him with disrespect, much 
less with the abhorrence due to a 
murderer. The ladies were im- 
placable in their resentment at his 
execution. They could easily 
forgive the necessity of cutting off 
his head, but they could not par- 
don the barbarity of cutting off, 
to prepare him for the block, the 
long dark locks which curled 
down over his shoulders, after the 
academical fashion. People found 
many things in his conduct and 
situation which conspired to make 
them regard him as an object of 
pity, sometimes of admiration, ra- 
ther than of blame. Nobody re- 
grets Kotzebue. ‘To deny hin, 
as many have done, all claims to 
talent and literary merit, argues 
sheer ignorance or stupidity ; but 
his talent could not redeem the 
imprudence of his conduct, and 
no man ever possessed, in greater 
perfection, the art of making ene- 
mies wherever he was_ placed. 
Every body believed too, that 
Sand, however frightfully erroneous 
his ideas might be, acted from what 
he took to be a principle of public 
duty, and not to gratify any ptl- 
vate interest. This feeling, joined 
to the patience and resolution with 
which he bore up under fourteen 
months of grievous bodily suffer- 
ing, the kindliness of temper which 
he manifested towards every one 
else, and the intrepidity with 
which he submitted to the punish- 
ment of his crime, naturally pro- 
cured him in Germany much sy™ 


pathy and indulgence. Such pal- 
liating 
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liating feelings towards the perpe- 
trator of such a deed are, no 
doubt, abundantly dangerous. If 
they pass the boundary by a single 
hair’s-breadth, they become down- 
right defenders of assassination, 
yet one cannot entirely rid him- 
self of them. It is one of the 
greatest mischiefs of such an ex- 
ample, that it seduces weak heads 
and heated fancies into a ruinous 
coquetry with principles which 
make every man his neighbour’s 
executioner. Still, it would be 
untrue to say that it was only his 
brother students who regarded 
Sand with these indulgent eyes. 
To them, of course, he appeared 
amartyr Ina common cause. ‘ I 
would not have told him to do it,’ 
said a student of Heidelberg to 
me, ‘ but I would cheerfully have 
shaken hands with him after he 
did it.’ Even in the more grave 
and orderly classes of society, 
although his crime was never jus- 
tified or applauded, I could seldom 
trace any inclination to speak of 
him with much rigour. When the 
executioner had struck, the crowd 
tushed upon the scaffold, every 
one anxious to pick up a few 
scattered hairs, or dip a ribbon, a 
handkerchief, or a scrap of paper, 
in his blood.  Splinters were 
chipped from the reeking block, 
and worn in medallions as his hair 
was in rings, kept and revered as 
the reliques of a saint. To the 
students of Heidelberg was as- 
cribed the attempt to sow with 
Forget-ine-not the field on which 
he was beheaded; and which they 
have baptized by the name of 
Sand’s Ascension Meadow. Though 
unished as an homicide, he was 
aid in consecrated ground ;_ and, 
till measures were taken by the 
< to prevent it, fresh flowers 
a4. 


and branches of weeping willow 
were nightly strewed, by unknown 
hands, on the murderer's grave.” 

The horrors of the last German 
campaigns are alluded to :—“ Till 
the thunder-clouds which collected 
at Leipzig had rolled themselves 
beyond the Rhine, this tranquil 
abode of the Muses witnessed no- 
thing but the horrors of war in all 
their merciless perfection. 

“It was precisely by its sympathy, 
its active humanity, and self-denial 
amid these horrors, that the reign- 
ing family fixed itself so deeply 
in the affections of the people. 
Every source of courtly expense 
was limited, or cut off, to meet the 
miseries of the ruined peasantry, 
and rebuild the villages which had 
been laid in ashes. In the short 
space of a month, the murders of 
the soldiery, and epidemic disease, 
produced by living in filth and 
starvation, among the ruins of the 
villages, threw five hundred orphans 
onthe country. Nine were found out 
of one family, without a rag to 
defend them against the chilling 
damps of an autumn night, cower- 
ing round the embers of their 
burned cottage, watching by the 
corpses of their father and mother. 
The ducal family, assisted by a 
share of the money which was 
raised in this country for the suf- 
fering Germans, adopted these or- 
phans. ‘They have all been edu- 
cated in Weimar,. instructed in a 
profession, and put in the way of 
exercising it. In the summer of 
1821, they finished a small chapel 
dedicated to the Providence that 
had led their childhood safe through 
so much misfortune, of which not 
only the walls, but all the furniture 
and ornaments, are the work of 
their own hands, each in the pro- 
fession to which he was educated.” 
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After describing the course of 
study at Jena, our author draws 
the following picture of the Stu- 
dents :— 

“Once outside of the class- 
room, the Burschen show them- 
selves a much less orderly race ; 
if they submit to be ruled one 
hour daily by a professor, they 
rule him, and every other person, 
during all the rest of the four and 
twenty. The duels of the day are 
generally fought out early in the 
morning ; the spare hours of the 
forenoon and afternoon are spent 
in fencing, in renonning—that is, 
in doing things which make peo- 
ple stare at them, and in providing 
duels for the morrow. In the 
evening, the various clans assem- 
ble in their commerz-houses, to 
besot themselves with beer and to- 
bacco ; and it is long after mid- 
night before the last strains of the 
last songs die away upon the 
streets. Wine is not the staple 
beverage, for Jena is not in a wine 
country, and the students have 
learned to place a sort of pride in 
drinking beer. Yet, with a very 
natural contradiction, over their 
pots of beer they vociferate songs 
in praise of the grape, and swing 

their jugs with as much glee as a 
Bursche of Heidelberg brandishes 
his romer of Rhenish. - - - 

“A band of these young men, 
thus assembled in an ale-house in 
the evening, presents as strange a 
contrast as can well be imagined 
to all correct ideas, not only of 
studious academical tranquillity, 
but even of respectable conduct, 
yet, in refraining from the nightly 
observances, they would think 
themselves guilty of a less par- 
donable dereliction of their aca- 
demic character, and a more direct 
treason against the independence 
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of Germany, than if they sub- 
scribed to the Austrian Observer, 
or never attended for a single hour 
the lectures for which they paid, 
Step into the public room of that 
inn, on the opposite side of the 
market-place, for it is the most 
respectable in the town. Qn 
opening the door, you must use 
your ears, not your eyes, for no- 
thing is yet visible except a dense 
mass of smoke, occupying space, 
concealing every thing in it and 
beyond it, illuminated with adusky 
light, you know not how, and 
sending forth from its bowels all 
the varied sounds of mirth and 
revelry. As the eye gradually 
accustoms itself to the atmosphere, 
human visages are seen dimly 
dawning through the lurid cloud; 
then pewter jugs begin to glimmer 
faintly in their neighbourhood; 
and, as the smoke from the phial 
gradually shaped itself into the 
friendly Asmodeus, the man and 
his jug slowly assume a defined 
and corporeal form. You can 
now totter along between the two 
long tables which have sprung up, 
as if by enchantment; by the 
time you have reached the huge 
stove at the farther end, you have 
before you the paradise of a Ger- 
man Burschen, destitute only ot 
its Houris: every man with his 
bonnet on his head, a pot of beer 
in his hand, a pipe or segar in his 
mouth, and a song upon his lips, 
never doubting but that he and his 
companions are training themselves 
to be the regenerators of Europe, 
that they are the true representa- 
tives of the manliness and inde- 
pendence of the German character, 
and the only models of a free; 
generous, and high-minded youth. 
They lay their hands upon their 


jugs, and vow the liberation of 
Germany: 
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Germany; they stop a second 
pipe, or light a second segar, and 
swear that the Holy Alliance is an 
unclean thing. 

“ The songs of these studious 
revellers often bear a particular 
character. They are, indeed, 
mostly convivial, but many of 
them contain a peculiar train of 
feeling, springing from their own 
peculiar modes of thinking, hazy 
aspirations after patriotism and 
liberty, of neither of which they 
have any idea, except that every 
devout Bursche is bound to adore 
them, and mystical allusions to 
some unknown chivalry that 
dwells in a fencing bout, or in the 
cabalistical ceremony, with which 
the tournament concludes, of run- 
ning the weapon through a hat. - - 
Thus, their innumerable hymns to 
the rapier, or on the moral, intel- 
lectual, and political effects of 
climbing up poles and tossing the 
bar, would be unintelligible to all 
who do not know their way of 
thinking, and must appear ridicu- 
lous to every one who cannot enter 
into their belief, that these chi- 
valrous exercises constitute the 
essence of manly honour; but 
they themselves chant these tour- 
nament songs (Tournier-lieder) 
with an enthusiastic solemnity 
which, to a third party, is irresist- 
ibly ludicrous. The period when 
they took. arms against France 
was as fertile in songs as in deeds 
of valour. Many of the former 
are excellent in their way, though 
there was scarcely a professional 
poet in their band, except young 
Kérmer. These, with the more 
deep and intense strains of Arndt, 
will always be favourites, because 
they were the productions of times, 
and of a public feeling unique in 
the history of Germany. - - - 
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“ But, worse than idly as no 
small portion of time is spent by 
the great body of the academic 
youth in these nightly debauches, 
this is only one, and by no means 
the most distinguishing or trou- 
blesome, of their peculiarities; it 
is the unconquerable spirit of clan- 
ship, prevalent among them, which 
has given birth to their violence 
and insubordination ; for it at once 
cherishes the spirit of opposition 
to all regular discipline, and con- 
stitutes an united body to give 
that opposition effect. The house 
of Hanover did not find more dif- 
ficulty in reducing to tranquillity 
the clans of the Highlands of 
Scotland than the Grand Duke of 
Weimar would encounter in eradi- 
cating the Landsmannschaften from 
among the four hundred students 
of Jena, and inducing them to 
conduct themselves like orderly, 
well-bred young men. The Lands- 
mannschaften themselves are by 
no means a modern invention, 
though it is believed, that the se- 
cret organization which they give 
to the students all over Germany 
has, of late years, been used to 
new purposes. The name is en- 
tirely descriptive of the thing, a 
Countrymanship, an association of 
persons from the same country, or 
the same province of a country. 
They do not arise from the consti- 
tution of the university, nor are 
they acknowledged by it; on the 
contrary, they are proscribed both 
by the laws of the university and 
the government of the country. 
They do not exist for any acade- 
mical purpose, for the young men 
have no voice in any thing con- 
nected with the university; to be 
a member of one is an academical 
misdemeanor, yet there are few 
students who do not belong to one 
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or another. ‘They are associations 
of students belonging to the same 
province, for the purpose of ena- 
bling each, thus backed by all, to 
carry through his own rude will, 
let it be what it may, and, of late 
years, it is averred, to propagate 
wild political reveries, if not to 
foment political cabals. ‘They are 
regularly organized ; each has its 
president, clerk, and councillors, 
who form what is called the Con- 
vent of the Landsmannschaft. ‘This 
body manages its funds, and has 
the direction of its affairs, if it 
have affairs. It likewise enjoys 
the honour of fighting all duels 
pro patria, for so they are named 
when the interest or honour, not 
of an individual, but of the whole 
fraternity, has been attacked. The 
assembled presidents of the dif- 
ferent Landsmannschaften in a 
university constitute the - senior 
convent. ‘This supreme tribunal 
does not interfere in the private 
affairs of the particular bodies, but 
decides in all matters that concern 
the whole mass of Burschen, and 
watches over the strict observance 
of the general academic code which 
they have enacted for themselves. 
The meetings of both tribunals 
are held frequently and regularly, 
but with so much secrecy, that the 
most vigilant police has been un- 
able to reach them. They have 
cost many a professor many a 
sleepless night. The governments 
scold the senates, as if they trifled 
with, or even connived at the evil; 
the senates lose all patience with 
the governments for thinking it so 
easy a matter to discover what 
Burschen are resolved to keep 
concealed. The exertions of both 
have only sufficed to drive the 
Landsmannschaften into deeper 
concealment. From the incessant 


quarrels and uproars, and the in- 
stantaneous union of all to oppose 
any measure of general discipline 
about to be enforced, the whole 
senate often sees plainly, that these 
bodies are in active operation, 
without being able either to ascer- 
tain who are their members, or to 
pounce upon their secret con- 
claves. 

‘Since open war was thus de- 
clared against them by the go- 
vernment, secrecy has become 
indispensable to their existence, 
and the Bursche scruples at no- 
thing by which this secrecy may 
be insured. ‘The most melancholy 
consequence of this is, that, as 
every man is bound by the code 
to esteem the preservation of the 
Landsmannschaft his first duty, 
every principle of honour is often 
trampled under foot to maintain 
it. In some universities it was 
provided by the code that a stu- 
dent, when called before the senate 
to be examined about a suspected 
Landsmannschaft, ceased to bea 
member, and thus he could safely 
say that he belonged to no such 
institution. In others, it was pro- 
vided, that such an inquiry should 
operate as an ipso facto dissolution 
of the body itself, till the investi- 
gation should be over; and thus 
every member could safely swear 
that no such association was In 
existence. ‘There are cases where 
the student, at his admission into 
the fraternity, gives his word ol 
honour to do every thing in his 
power to spread a belief that no 
such association exists, and, if he 
shall be questioned either by the 
senate or the police, stedfastly to 
deny it. Here and there the pro- 
fessors fell on the expedient of 
gradually extirpating them, by 
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his matriculation, a solemn pro- 
mise that he would not join any 
of these bodies: but where such 
principles are abroad, promises are 
useless, for deceit is reckoned a 
duty. The more moderate con- 
vents left it to the conscience of 
the party himself to decide, whe- 
ther he was bound in honour by 
such a promise ; but the code of 
Leipzig, as it has been printed, 
boldly declares every promise of 
this kind void, and those who have 
exacted it punishable. Moreover, 
it invests the senior convent, in 
general terms, with the power of 
giving any mana dispensation from 
his word ‘of honour, if it shall see 
cause, but confines this privilege, 
in money matters, to cases where 
he has been enormously cheated. 
Such are the tenets of 
men who chatter unceasingly about 
liberty and patriotism, and have 
perpetually in their mouths such 
phrases as, ‘ the Burschen lead a 
free, honourable, and independent 
life in the cultivation of every so- 
cial and patriotic virtue.’ Thus 
do moral iniquities become virtues 
in their eyes, if they forward the 
ends, or are necessary to the con- 
tinued existence of a worthless 
and mischievous association; and 
who can tel! how far this process 
of measuring honour by imagined 
expediency may corrupt the whole 
moral sense? Is it wonderful that 
Sand, taught to consider deceit, 
prevarication, or breach of pro- 
mise as virtues, when useful to a 
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particular cause, should have re- 
garded assassination in the same 
light, when the shedding of blood 
was to consecrate doctrines which 
he looked upon as holy ? 

* The students who have not 
thought proper to join any of these 
associations are few in number, 
and, in point of estimation, form 
a class still more despised and 
insulted than the Philistines them- 
selves. Every Bursche thinks it 
dishonourable to have communi- 
cation with them; they are ad- 
mitted to no carousal; they are 
debarred from all balls and public 
festivals by which the youth con- 
trive to make themselves notorious 
and ridiculous. Such privations 
would not be severely felt, but 
they are farther exposed to every 
species of contempt and insult ; to 
abuse them is an acceptable ser- 
vice to Germany; in the class- 
room, and in the street, they must 
be taught that they are ‘ cowardly 
slaves;’ and all this, because they 
will not throw themselves into the 
fetters of a self-created fraternity.” 

“The following may be taken 
as a satisfactory example of the 
ordinary genius of university min- 
strelsy ; it is by way of eminence, 
the Hymn, or Burschen Song of 
Jena; it contains all the texts 
which furnish materials for the 
amplifications of college rhymsters, 
and shows better than a tedious 
description how they view the 
world. 


Pledge round, brothers ; Jena for ever! huzza! 
The resolve to be free is abroad in the land ; 
The Philistine* burns to be joined with our band, 


For the Burschen are free. 


* i.e. the people. 
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Pledge round, then; our country for ever! huzza! 
While you stand like your fathers as pure and as true, 
Forget not the debt to posterity due, 

For the Burschen are free. 


Pledge round to our Prince, then, ye Burschen! huzza! 
He swore our old honours and rights to maintain, 
And we vow him our love while a drop’s in a vein, 

For the Burschen are free. 








Pledge round to the love of fair woman! huzza! ! C 
If there be who the feeling of woman offends, ci 
For him is no place among freemen or friends ; g 

But the Burschen are free. 

Pledge round to the stout soul of man, too! huzza! ul 
Love, singing, and wine, are the proofs of his might, fe 
And who knows not all three is a pitiful wight ; a 

But the Burschen are free. : 

Pledge round to the free word of freemen! huzza! J 
Who knows what the truth is, yet trembles to brave p 
The might that would crush it, is a cowardly slave ; j 

But the Burschen are free. | 

Pledge round, then, each bold deed for ever! huzza! pia 
Who tremblingly ponders how daring may end, 
Will crouch like a minion, when power bids him bend ; 

But the Burschen are free. 

Pledge round, then, the Burschen for ever! huzza! 
Till the world goes in rags, when the last day comes o’er us, 
Let each Bursche stand faithful, and join in our chorus, 

The Burschen are free. 

“If they ever give vent in song many vague declamations about tl 
to the democratic and sanguinary freedom and country, but no allu- J 
resolves which are averred to ren- sions to particular persons, par- ne 
der them so dangerous, it must be ticular governments, or particular H 
in their more secret conclaves; for, plans. ‘The only change of govern- C 
in the strains which enliven their ment I ever knew proposed in their 
ordinary potations, there is no-  cantilenes, is one to which des- in 
thing more definite than in the  potism itself could not object. tc 
above prosaic effusion. ‘There are pi 

s} 

Let times to come, come as they may, st 
And empires rise and fall ; ID 
Let Fortune rule as Fortune will, vi 
And wheel upon her ball : th 
High upon Bacchus’ lordly brow “ 
Our diadem shall shine; o1 
And Joy, we'll crown her for his queen, - 
Their capital the Rhine. - 
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In Heidelberg’s huge tun shall sit 
The Council of our State, 
And on our own Johannisberg 
The Senate shall debate. 
Amid the vines of Burgundy 
Our Cabinet shall reign ; 
Our Lords and faithful Commons’ House 
Assemble in Champagne. 


Only the Cabinet of Constantinople 
could set itself, with any good 
race, against such a reform. - ~ - 
“There is (says the author) in 
the church-yard, an epitaph in the 
form of a bill of exchange for a 
certain quantity of salvation, 
drawn on and accepted by the 
Messiah, in favour of the mer- 
chant who is buried below, and 
payable in heaven, at the day of 
judgment.” 
11.—Narrative of a Pedestrian 
Journey through Russia and 
Siberian Tartary, from the 
Frontiers of China to the Frozen 
Sea and Kamschatka ; perform- 
ed during the years 1820, 21, 
22, and 23. By Capt. John 
Dundas Cochrane, R. N. 


Captain Cochrane is the son of 
the well-known Mr. Cochrane 
Johnson, and consequently the 
nephew of Admiral, and of the 
Hon. Basil, and the cousin of Lord 
Cochrane. 

In 1820, when as a commander 
in the Royal Navy, he had nothing 
toemploy his time, and evidently 
partaking of a portion of that 
spirit of oddity and enterprise so 
strongly and variously developed 
in his family, he offered his ser- 
vices to the Admiralty to explore 
that grave of European endea- 
vour, the interior of Africa. This 
offer not being accepted, he turn- 
ed his attention towards Russia, 
and, having previously wandered 





over France, Spain and Portugal, 
determined to walk from Europe 
into Asia, and thence into America 
by its northern limits !—“ a jour- 
ney of many thousand miles, and 
over a country considered as next 
to impassable.”* How much of 
this stupendous undertaking was 
accomplished, and by what means, 
will appear in the sequel; but we 
shall, perhaps, startle the public at 
the outset, when we quote from 
the Preface the following general 
statement of the author— 

‘1 frequently walked, and as 
frequently rode, and was thus en- 
abled to go over a vast extent of 
country ina short time; and such 
is the kind disposition of the Rus- 
sian character towards a stranger, 
as evinced in my case, that I feel 
convinced that, by studying their 
manners and customs, partaking 
of their amusements, shewing re- 
spect to their religion, and other- 

wise 

* He says elsewhere,‘ I was not, how- 
ever, the less convinced of the practica- 
bility of my plan: but finding that a 
young commander like myself was not 
likely to be employed afloat, I determin- 
ed to undertake a journey, varying only 
the object and the scene to that of the 
unfortunate Ledyard, viz. to travel round 
the globe, as nearly as can be done by 
land, crossing from Northern Asia to 
America, at Behring’s Straits; I also 
determined to perform the journey on 
foot, for the best of ail possible reasons, 
that my finances allowed of no other, 
I accordingly procured two years’ leave 


of absence, and prepared to traverse the 
continents uf Europe, Asia, and America.” 
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wise conforming to their rude 
notions, the Empire of Russia may 
be traversed by a foreigner in 
every direction, with much con- 
venience, plenty of food, good 
lodgings, and even suitable rai- 
ment, without molestation, and 
this for so inconsiderable a sum, 
that to name it were to challenge 
disbelief. I shall, therefore, only 
state that the expenses of my 
journey from Moscow to Irkutsk 
(by the route I went six thousand 
miles,) certainly fell short of a 
guinea,” 

Trying to get to Memel in a 
‘fisherman’s boat, together with a 
young recruit, they were beset 
with ice, and Capt. C. relates— 

‘** In this exigency, to give more 
room, the young recruit and I 
were obliged to quit. He, poor 
fellow! had been enjoying a sound 
sleep, wrapped up in great coats; 
to him, therefore, this reverse 
seemed severer than to me. For 
myself, I felt aware of the impro- 
pricty of resuming our journey at 
that hour, hungry and fatigued 
as we were. But what was to be 
done? Return I would not, al- 
though a village was within two 
miles of us; yet to proceed was 
impossible, from our ignorance of 
the way, and the darkness of 
the night. We were also quite 
destitute of bread, tobacco, or 
schnaps, and my knapsack was in 
charge of the young Saxon, who 
had agreed to take it to Memel 
for me.—TI felt as if completely 
undone. Putting, however, a good 
face upon it, I took off my shoes, 
hat and jacket, and taking a spare 
flannel waistcoat and drawers, 
which I had fortunately retained 
in a bundle with a dry pair of 
worsted stockings, with this I 
made myself a bed, putting my 
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feet into m 


hat, and pointing 
them towards the wind, and m 


shoes under my head for a pillow: 
then lying down and drawing my 
jacket over my shoulders, I slept 


very soundly; although, upon 
awaking next morning, | was both 
wet and stiff; but after taking 
some strong exercise backwards 
and forwards, I recovered the use 
of my limbs and my health.” 

On the road to Yedrova, I re- 
ceived two roubles as charity from 
the master of a posthouse, from 
whom also I had received refresh- 
ment gratis. I had declined the 
money, and, as I thought, with 
success, but on my arrival at the 
next station, found it in my cap: 
this is, indeed, real benevolence.” 

And at Pogost, “ Being too ja- 
ded to proceed farther, I thought 
myself fortunate in being able to 
pass the night in a cask.” 

Capt. C. rapidly crossed France 
and Prussia; and at Petersburgh 
was furnished with documents, by 
the liberality of the government, 
to protect him in travelling, for- 
ward his views, and, in case ol 
need, replenish his purse. He ac- 
cordingly set out on the 24th of 
May; and his first memorabilia 
were of bad omen, for he witness- 
ed the destruction of the Empe- 
ror’s magnificent summer palace, 
at Tzarsko Selo, by fire; ad his 
next adventure was still more 1m- 
mediately and personally distress- 
ing. We will put it in his own 
words : 

“T passed the night in the eot- 
tage of a farmer, resigning myself 
to the attacks and annoyance of 
such vermin as generally haunt 
impoverished dwellings. I was pro- 
portionably pleased in the morn- 
ing to pursue my journey. My 
route was towards Liebane, at 
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about the ninth mile-stone from 
which I sat down, to smoke a se- 
gar, or pipe, as fancy might dic- 
tate, when I was suddenly seized 
from behind, by two ruffians, 
whose visages were as much con- 
cealed as the oddness of their 
dress would permit. One of them, 
who held an iron bar in his hand, 
dragged me by the collar towards 
the forest, while the other, with a 
bayoneted musket, pushed me on, 
in such a manner, as to make me 
move with more than ordinary ce- 
lerity; while a boy, auxiliary to 
these vagabonds, was stationed on 
the road side to keep a look out. 

“ We had got some sixty or 
eighty paces into the thickest part 
of the forest, when I was desired 
to undress, and having stript off 
my trowsers and jacket, then my 
shirt, and finally, my shoes and 
stockings, they proceeded to tie me 
toa tree. From this ceremony, 
and from the manner of it, I fully 
concluded that they intended to 
try the effect of a musket upon 
me, by firmg at me as they would 
ata mark. I was, however, re- 
served for fresh scenes: the vil- 
lains, with much sang froid seated 
themselves at my feet, and rifled 
my knapsack and pockets, even 
cutting out the linings of the 
clothes in search of bank bills or 
some other valuable articles. ‘They 
then compelled me to take at 
least a pound of black bread, and 
a glass of rum poured from a 
small flask which had been sus- 
pended from my neck. Having 
appropriated my trowsers, shirts, 
stockings and shoes (the last I re- 
gretted most of all, as they were 
a present from Sir D. Bailey)—as 
also my spectacles, watch, com- 
pass, thermometer, and small poc- 
ket-sectant, with one hundred and 


sixty roubles, they at length re- 
leased me from the tree, and, at 
the point of a stiletto, made me 
swear that I would not inform 
against them,—such at least, I 
conjectured to be their meaning, 
though of their language I under- 
stood not a word. 

** Having received my promise, 
I was again treated to bread and 
rum, and once more fastened to 
the tree, in which condition they 
finally abandoned me. Not long 
after, a boy who was passing heard 
my cries, and set me at liberty. I 
did not doubt he was sent by my 
late companions upon so consider- 
ate an errand, and felt so far 
grateful: though it might require 
something more than common cha- 
rity to forgive their depriving me 
of my shirt and trowsers, and 
leaving me almost as naked as | 
came into the world. 

‘To pursue my route or return 
to T'zarsko Selo would, indeed, 
be alike indecent and ridiculous, 
but being so, and there being no 
remedy, I made therefore, ‘ for- 
ward’ the order of the day; hav- 
ing first with the remnant of my 
apparel rigged myself@ UE cossoise, 
Iresumed my route. I had still 
left me a blue jacket, a flannel 
waistcoat, and a spare one, which 
I tied round my waist in such a 
manner that it reached down to 
the knees: my empty knapsack 
was restored to its old place, and 
I trotted on with even a merry 
heart. 

‘* Within a few miles I passed 
betwixt files of soldiers employed 
in making anew road, under the 
orders of General Woronoff, upon 
whom I waited to report the situ- 
ation in which I was placed. The 
servant, perhaps naturally enough, 
refused to let me pass without 
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first acquainting him with my 
business, I however, steadily per- 
sisted in my determination, and 
at length hearing the noise and 
scuffle of turning me out, the Ge- 
neral appeared, and listened tomy 
mournful tale. The good heart 
of his Excellency suggested the 
necessity of first administering 
me food: some clothes were then 
offered to me, which I declined, 
considering my then dress as pe- 
culiarly becoming. The General 
then sent an officer with two men 
back to the village to make in- 
quiries concerning the robbery. 
These were, however, fruitless, 
and I quitted, with many thanks 
to the General, in his own car- 
riage, which was directed to take 
me the first station. I soon dis- 
covered that carriage-riding was 
too cold, and therefore preferred 
walking, bare-footed as I was; 
and on the following morning 
reached Tschudovo, a low and un- 
cultivated waste, a hundred miles 
from St. Petersburgh. Thence to 
Podberezie, and thence to Nov- 
gorod. I had passed on the road 
many populous and neat villages, 
and numerous tents belonging to 
the military workmen, which gave 
additional interest to a fertile and 
picturesque scenery. To the left 
was the river Volkhoff, on which 
Novgorod stands. The approach 
is grand, and the numerous spires 
and steeples of the churches and 
convents, with their gilded and 
silvered casements glittering in the 
sun, recalled for a moment the me- 
mory of its ancient splendour. I 
entered at two o'clock, and imme- 
diately waited on the governor. 
He would have provided me with 
clothing on the instant: I was 
however hungry, and requested 
food. The governor smiled, but 
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assented, and I then accepted a 
shirt and trowsers.” 

Journeying on, he enters Mys- 
covy— 

“* Next day, passing over a wild 
dreary waste to Zaitzova, a plea- 
sant town, of fifteen hundred ip- 
habitants, I put upat a civil house, 
if the admission of both sexes and 
of all ranks and dispositions may 
deserve such aterm: the variety 
was indeed ludicrous enough, but 
the conduct and conversation not 
of a nature to be described. 

“The women of Muscovy hi- 
therto appear civil and cleanly 
dressed, though disfigured by the 
abominable custom of tying their 
breasts as low, flat, and tight, as 
possible. The men appear equally 
civil, obliging, and hospitable, but 
almost equally disguised, by their 
swaddling coat of cloth, or sheep 
skin, coloured trowsers, and im- 
mense boots, sash round the body, 
a wide rimmed hat, and long beard. 
This mode of dress certainly gives 
them something of a ferocious ap- 
pearance. - - - 

“ The first circumstance which 
attracted my notice upon reach- 
ing Tver, was at the gate, where 
an impost of three large stones is 
levied upon every horse that pass- 
es. These are converted to the 
paving of the city; nor will the 
tax appear either slight or useless 
in a country where stone is not 
very abundant.” 

Still advancing, we picked out 
the most singular and interesting 
particulars, without noting the 
stages, which may be traced on 
any map: Nag 

“‘T arrived at Vladimir in time 
to breakfast, travelling during the 
night to escape the heat of the 
sun. My way of life had evi- 


dently excited an interest in the 
peasantry 
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asantry among whom I passed, 
several of them dividing their meals 
and sharing their fire and dwell- 
ings with me, with the most cor- 
dial good-will. 

“] might nevertheless have con- 
sidered myself fortunate if I could 
have reached Vladimir with only 
a sound drubbing instead of a 
broken head, merely because I 
could not ask in the Russian lan- 
guage for some kuass and fire to 
light my pipe. To prevent the re- 
currence of this evil, on the next 
occasion I entered a house, sans 
ceremonie, and helped myself.— 
My hostess instantly dashed the 
cup into the street, and with the 
assistance of others of her sex 
drove me after it at the end of 
broomsticks, which were besides 
not spared upon my back. ‘The 
odds were fearful against me; I 
was therefore content to bear my 
punishment without resistance,— 
At the next place, a decent chop- 
house at Vladimir, I inquired of 
a servant who spoke French, the 
character of my persecutors, and 
learnt that most of those villages 
are inhabited by Raskolnicks or 
Schismatics, who have, in a man- 
ner, withdrawn or separated from 
the Greek Church, and admit of 
even less toleration than the Church 
of Rome. They are bound by 
the rules of their religion, to deny 
food, fire, and water, and every 
assistance, to all who are not of 
their own persuasion; and are 
even forbidden to hold any inter- 
course withthem. Notwithstand- 
ing the repulsiveness of these 
tenets, they are said to gain many 
thousands of proselytes every 
year. They are considered good 
agriculturists, and of the most 
sober and industrious habits, never 
drinking ardent spirits, nor using 
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tobacco. Among themselves they 
are a kind, friendly people, and 
excellent fathers and husbands, 
but towards the rest of the world 
are—what I too certainly expe- 
rienced.” 

At Nishney Novgorod, “ I was 
shown over the fair by a Spanish 
gentleman, now an officer of en- 
gineers of Russia, and with whose 
family in Granada I had lately re- 
resided. He is married to the 
daughter of General Betancourt, 
chief of his department. I dined 
with him and two other Spanish 
colonels, as well as a young Mus- 
covy Englishman, the whole party 
even here, in the very heart of 
Russia, talking only the Spanish 
language. 

‘* His Excellency the Governor 
received me_with customary atten- 
tion, but I was not so fortunate as 
to, meet his amiable lady, an Eng- 
lishwoman. The truth was, her ser- 
vant would not admit me, judging, 
no doubt, from the length of my 
beard and shabbiness of my dress, 
that I must be a Jew, or some- 
thing worse. ‘Thus denied, I em- 
barked, in a freak of fancy, on 
board a lighter bound to Kazan, 
the better to enjoy the beautiful 
scenery of the Volga ; having pre- 
viously, and only just in time, 
been supplied with provisions, and 
a pair of English shooting shoes, 
through the kindness of my ex- 
cellent host Baron Bode.” 

The sail down the Volga is 
striking, but was so tedious, that 
the author, after a few days’ sail, 
tells us. 

‘The next halting place was 
Chebacksar, where the river is 
very shallow, and encumbered with 
shifting banks ; and here we were 
again detained by foul winds, as 
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of the crew, till I began to feel 
tired of my aquatic excursion, the 
river offering so very little worthy 
of notice. I would fain have pur- 
sued my route by land, but was 
prevented by my bag of copper 
money, which, although its value 
was ngt a guinea, was, at least, 
sixty pounds weight. Leaving it 
was, of course, totally out of the 
question: I had, therefore, no 
remedy, but patience. 

“Making the needful prepara- 
tions for my journey during so se- 
vere a season of the year, in 
particular, 1 looked to the nature 
of my dress, for the accounts of 
the cold which I should have to 
encounter were such, that I consi- 
dered myself exposed to death, 
without even the satisfaction of 
expecting to be buried from the 
eternal frost that prevails here. 
Could, however, this feeling be 
gratified, the satisfaction would be 
materially increased by the know- 
ledge that the body itself would 
enter the next world in the same 
state that it left this; for every 
where to the north of Yakutsk, 
the earth, two feet and a half be- 
low the surface, is perpetually 
frozen: consequently, a carcass 
buried in it, must remain perpe- 
tually the same.” 

“T was engaged (he continues) 
in such society as Yakutsk could 
boast; but if I could say little in 
this respect in favour of Irkutsk, 
1 should almost be silent regarding 
Yakutsk, where, except the chief’s 
wife, and one or two of the mer- 
chants, there is no society, and 
indeed scarcely one of those can 
be spoken to by a traveller, espe- 
cially by one, whose long beard 
and haggard looks, might well 
frighten them from me; they 
were however safe on another ac- 
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count, namely, my extreme igno. 
rance of the Russian language, 
“The way I passed my time at 
Mr. Minitsky’s, was sufficiently re. 
gular; I rose early, and always 
went early to bed ; occupied, while 
day-light lasted, with bringing 
up my journal; then at a game 
at billiards ; afterwards at dinner, 
always on the most excellent fare, 
with wine, rum, and other delica- 
cies. In the evening, witha party 
of the natives, male and female, at 
the house of the chief, the ladies, 
to all appearance dumb, not daring 
to utter a word, and solely em- 
ployed in cracking their nuts, a 
very small species of the cedar nut, 
which abounds in such quantities 
as to be made an article of trade 
to Orkotsk and Kamschatka. | 
am not exaggerating when I say, 
that half-a-dozen of females will 
sit down and consume each many 
hundreds of these nuts, and quit 
the house without having spoken 
a word—unless a stolen one, in 
fear it should be heard. Should 
tea and cakes be offered, they will 
sip two, three, or four cups, as long 
the samavar (a sort of copper tea 
urn) has water in it. The manner 
of their using the sugar with tea, 
though perhaps not entirely singu- 
lar, for the Chinese have the same 
fashion, is remarkably ridiculous ; 
each individual takes a small lump, 
which he grates between his teeth 
in such a manner as only to con- 
sume a very small part of it; and 
thus, although the person has 
drunk three or more cups, the 
greater portion of sugar remains, 
and being placed upon the imvert- 
ed cup, finds its way back to the 
sugar dish, when the party has 
broken up; so that probably, at 
the feast on the following day, 
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to get his old friend back again. 
Nor is it with sugar alone that 
this system of economy is adopted. 
Biscuits, cakes, &c. on being pre- 
sented, are received and placed 
behind them, on the chair, to keep 
warm, and their fragments also are 
ultimately restored to the basket. 
Thus, luxuries of these kinds are 
rendered cheap, for the custom is 
general, and I have often witness- 
ed the fact, not indeed at Mr. Mi- 
nitsky’s, but at other respectable 
houses, the inmates of which knew 
no better, and were ignorant of 
the chief’s disliking it.” 

“While the ladies are thus 
cracking their nuts, staring, and 
listening, and speechless, the gen- 
tlemen are employed in drinking 
rum or rye-brandy punch, as their 
tastes may dictate. Nor is even 
good rum a scarce article here, 
coming as it does by way of Kam- 
schatka. I was one feast-day on a 
visit to a respectable old gentle- 
man, one of the council; there 
were no chairs, but a long table 
was spread with fish pies, a piece 
of roast beef, boiled deers’ tongues, 
and some wild berries in a tart. 
The first thing presented is a glass 
of brandy which I refused, know- 
ing the chief to have sent some 
wine; this I was offered and ac- 
cepted, when I was told by my 
friend the chief, that it was not 
the custom to accept any thing of 
that kind the first time, but to 
await the third. Relying upon the 
chief’s knowledge of the world, I 
refused the next glass of wine, 
which was offered me twice, and 
need not say I ultimately lost it, 
probably from the practice of eco- 
nomizing good wine in a place 
where it can seldom be purchased. 

“ Great parade is kept up in 
this part of the world with respect 
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to rank, and no lady visits the 
wife of the chief or vice-governor, 
without kissing her hand; while 
the latter sits motionless upon the 
sofa without making the least ac- 
knowledgment of such a conde- 
scension. ‘The same custom was 
also established at Irkutsk, with 
Governor ‘Treskin’s wife, who 
being the mother of Mrs. Minit- 
sky, of course initiated her daugh- 
ter into the mysteries of her im- 
portance : she probably finds a sad 
falling off when at St. Petersburg. 
This absurd custom is carried so 
far, that the priests are compelled 
to offer thanks and prayers for 
them, individually, every Sunday 
at church. Mr. Minitsky is, how- 
ever, a good man, and an exceed- 
ingly clever governor, equalled by 
few in Siberia; his situation is of 
course a good one, and may be 
made equal to his utmost desires 
by fraud, trade, extortion, and 
corruption. But latterly the con- 
duct of the Governor-general Spe- 
ranski has put all the people in 
office, in Siberia upon the qui 
vive. 

“That bribery is still carried 
on to great excess, there can be 
no doubt, nor is it possible for 
any man or men to prevent it; it 
is the practice, and carries here 
an appearance of right or law. It 
is the custom of Siberia, that the 
chiefs are allowed to receive pre- 
sents on their names,’ or their 
Saints’ day. A governor of a 
province, who could not reach in 
time to be present at the feast of 
the commissary of Izpravnick, and 
had not taken upon himself the 
government, was willing to make 
a good beginning. He accord- 


ingly sent an express to the com- 
missary regretting his absence, at 
the same time forwarding to him 
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a pair of elegantly mounted pis- 
tols, and reminding him that the 
Governor’s name’s day would take 
place that week, at which his at- 
tendance, &c. ‘The old miserly 
commissary, who had _ hitherto 
resisted the custom of payment to 
other saints, could not resist such 
a challenge, and attended the feast 
at the cost of ten thousand rou- 
bles. Here is an instance of a 
Governor openly offering a bribe, 
as well as of openly demanding 
one. They are but the represen- 
tatives of much worse, as I shall 
hereafter have an opportunity of 
observing. 

“My dresses completed, and 
the river having, according to cus- 
tom, been passed and declared 
closed, I packed up my knapsack, 
and other baggage, as I was pro- 
vided also with a couple of bags 
of black biscuit, through the kind- 
ness of my host, with a piece of 
roast beef, a few dried fish, half a 
dozen pounds of tea, and twenty 
pounds of sugar candy, besides 
fifty pounds of tobacco, and a keg 
of vodkey, corn-brandy, a most 
indispensable article on such a 
journey, whether for my own or 
others’ consumption. I had be- 
sides a pipe, flint, steel, and axe, 
and what was of most importance, 
a Cossack companion, who indeed 
proved invaluable to me. My 
destination was Nishney Kolyma, 
distant about one thousand eight 
hundred miles, which were to be 
travelled over in the coldest sea- 
son of the year, and in what is 
esteemed the coldest part of the 
world. All this I heeded nothing, 
and provided, as J thought, with 
warm clothing, considered myself 
as proof against at least fifty de- 
grees of Reaumur's frost. The 
spirit thermometer at Yakutsk, 
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measured at Mr. Minitsky’s house, 
was 27° of cold of Reaumur, or 
nearly the same number of degrees 
below the zero of Fahrenheit, yet 
I walked about the streets of Ya- 
kutsk with only my nankeen sur- 
tout, trowsers of the same material, 
shoes, and worsted stockings : a 
flannel waistcoat, which had lost 
its principal virtue, was the only 
warm clothing: yet I can trul 

say I was not at all incommoded. 
The natives felt surprised, pitied 
my apparent forlorn and hopeless 
situation, not seeming to consider 
that when the mind and body are 
in constant motion, the elements 
can have little effect upon the 
person. - - - 

Captain C. set out from Ya- 
kutsk on the last day of October, 
when the thermometer was at 
** 27° of frost,” and reached Aldan 
on the fourth day. The way of 
travelling and of bivouacking here 
is enough to freeze one to read: 

* We halted for the night at the 
foot of a mountainous peak, shel- 
tered from the cold north wind; 
and as this was the first night 
which I was to pass in the open 
air, 1 shall describe the manner 
of it, in order that it may be known 
how far (contrary to my calcula- 
tions) our situation was susceptible 
even of comfort. 

“ The first thing on my arrival 
was to unload the horses, loosen 
their saddles or pads, take the 
bridle out of their mouths,’ and 
tie them to a tree in such a man- 
ner that they could not eat. The 
Yakuti then with their axes pro- 
ceeded to fell timber, while I and 
the Cossack with our lopatkas or 
wooden spades cleared away the 
snow, which was generally a cou- 
ple of feet deep. We then spread 
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tify us from the damp or cold 
earth beneath. us: a good fire was 
now soon made, and each bringing 
aleathern bag from the baggage, 
furnished himself with a seat. We 
then put the kettle on the fire, 
and soon forgot the sufferings of 
the day. Yet the weather was so 
cold that we were almost obliged 
to creep into the fire; and as I 
was much worse off than the rest 
of the party for warm clothing, 
I had recourse to every stratagem 
I could devise to keep my blood 
in circulation. It was barely pos- 
sible to keep one side of the body 
from freezing, while the other 
might be said to be roasting. 
Upon the whole, I slept tolerably 
well, although I was obliged to 
get up five or six times during the 
night to take a walk or run for 
the benefit of my feet. While 
thus employed, I discovered that 
the Yakuti had drawn the fire 
from our side to theirs, a trick 
which I determined to counteract 
the next night. I should here 
observe, that it is the custom of 
the Yakuti to get to leeward of 
the fire, and then undressing them- 
selves, put the whole of their 
clothes as a shelter for one side of 
their bodies, while the other side 
receives a thorough roasting from 
exposure to the fire; this plan also 
gives them the benefit of the 
warmth of their own bodies. The 
thermometer during the day had 
ranged from 20° to 25°, according 
to the elevation of the sun. 

“The following day, at thirty 
miles, we again halted in the snow, 
when I made a horse-shoe fire, 
which I found had the effect I 
desired, of keeping every part of 
me alike warm, and I actually slept 
well without any other covering 
than my clothes thrown over me, 


whereas before I had only the 
consolation of knowing that if 
I was in a freezing state with 
one half of my body, the other 
was mean while roasting to make 
amends. On the third night I 
reached the foot of the mountain- 
ous pass which may be said to 
lead to Northern Siberia. My 
route had hitherto lain generally 
on the banks of the Toukoulan, 
which runs along a picturesque 
valley on the western range of the 
mountains, and is well wooded 
with fir, larch, and alder. Upon 
reaching thus far, I looked up at 
what I had yet to perform, and I 
confess felt astonished, not at the 
height, but how it could be prac- 
ticable to get up a slippery and 
almost trackless road. However 
we commenced, and mainly by 
preferring the deep snow, as I 
uniformly did, at last gained the 
summit, but not without great 
fatigue; a horse could not carry 
a person up under a considerable 
time, and it took me two hours at 
least. We sat down, my Cossack 
and I, to gain breath and wait for 
the Yakuti with the baggage—in 
the mean time smoking a pipe ; 
but it was too cold to remain,— 
we therefore prepared to descend. 
As to keeping my feet, however, 
that was impossible; I therefore 
lay down and slid to the bottom 
of the most dangerous part, a feat 
for which I had nearly paid dear, 
by coming in contact with a horse 
which had taken the same expedi- 
tious mode of descending. The 
path was so narrow, that one error 
would have pitched me for ever 
into the abyss of snow beneath; 
and although not deep, would have 
prevented a return, unless I had 
fortunately fallen with my feet 
downwards; and falling on one 
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side I found very dangerous, un- 
less somebody was near to render 
assistance.” 

* At Tabalak I had a pretty 
good specimen of the appetite of 
a child, whose age (as I under- 
stood from the steersman, who 
spoke some English and less 
French,) did not exceed five years. 
I had observed the child crawling 
on the floor, and scraping up with 
its thumb the tallow grease which 
fell from a lighted candle, and I 
inquired in surprise whether it 
proceeded from hunger or liking 
of the fat. I was told from nei- 
ther, but simply from the habit in 
both Yakuti and Tongousi of eat- 
ing whenever there is food, and 
never permitting any thing that 
can be eaten to be lost. I gave 
the child a candle made of the 
most impure tallow,—a second,— 
and third,—and all were devoured 
with avidity. ‘The steersman then 
gave him several pounds of sour 
frozen butter; this also he imme- 
diately consumed ; lastly, a large 
piece of yellow soap,—all went 
the same road; but as I was now 
convinced that the child would 
continue to gorge as long as it 
could receive any thing, I begged 
my companion to desist. 

* As to the statement of what 
a man can or will eat, either as to 
quality or quantity, I am afraid it 
would be quite incredible ; in fact, 
there is nothing in the way of fish 
or meat, from whatever animal, 
however putrid or unwholesome, 
but they will devour with impu- 
nity, and the quantity only varies 
from what they have to what they 
can get. I have repeatedly seen 
a Yakut or a Tongouse devour 
forty pounds of meat in a day. 
The effect is very observable upon 
them, for from thin and meagre- 
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looking men, they will become 
perfectly pot-bellied. Their sto. 
machs must be differently formed 
to ours, or it would be impossible 
for them to drink off at a draught, 
as they really do, their tea and 
soup scalding hot (so hot, at least, 
that an European would have dif. 
ficulty in even sipping at it,) with- 
out the least inconvenience. | 
have seen three of these gluttons 
consume a rein-deer at one meal; 
nor are they nice as to the choice 
of parts; nothing being lost, not 
even the contents of the bowels, 
which, with the aid of fat and 
blood, are converted into black 
puddings.” 

Beyond the distant point in 
Northern Siberia, the first halting 
place of any note is Zashiversk. 

“‘ Of all the places I have ever 
seen, bearing the name of city or 
town, this is the most dreary and 
desolate ; my blood froze within 
me as I beheld and approached 
the place. All that I have seen 
in passing rocky or snowy sierras 
or passes in Spain, in traversing 
the wastes of Canada, or in cross- 
ing the mountains in North Ame- 
rica, or the Pyrennees, or the Alps, 
cannot be compared with the de- 
solation of the scene around me! 
The first considerable _halting- 
place from Yakutsk, the half-way 
house, is nine hundred or one 
thousand miles removed from a 
civilized place. Such a spot gives 
name to a commissariat, and con- 
tains seven habitations of the most 
miserable kind, inhabited severally 
by two clergymen, each separate, 
a non-commissioned officer, and a 
second in command ; a post-mas- 
ter, a merchant, and an old widow. 
I have, during my service in the 

navy, and during a period when 


seamen were scarce, seen a mer- 
chant 
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chant ship with sixteen guns, and 
only fifteen men, but I never be- 
fore saw a town with only seven 
iahabitants. 

“The distance to Zashiversk 
from Tabalak is two hundred and 
fifty miles, throughout the whole 
of which there is not a single in- 
habited dwelling, and but eight 
charity yourtes. ‘he weather had, 
generally speaking, been calm and 
mild, seldom exceeding 25° of 
frost of Reaumur. ‘This miserable 
town is, however, at least an hos- 
pitable place. It is seated on the 
right bank of the Indigirka, which 
flows with great rapidity, and 
during the summer carries every 
thing before it. The mountains 
to the west are bold and bare, 
producing nothing besides a few 
dwarf pines; these mountains con- 
fine the river for forty miles far- 
ther to the north, where it spreads 
and forms a continuation of lakes 
until it enters the Icy Sea. 

“ish is fine and most abun- 
dant, and constitutes almost the 
only support of the numerous in- 
habitants. ‘There is not a blade 
of grass near the place, and no 
horses are kept nearer than thirty 
niles; so that there is no little 
difficulty in bringing the hay which 
maintains a couple of cows. ‘The 
planner or proposer of this site 
for a town might deserve punish- 
ment, but certainly less than that 
of being made its perpetual com- 
mander. I remained three days, 
living in a state of luxury to which 
{ had, of late, been a stranger. 
Hares, wolves, bears, wild rein- 
deer, and elks, which abound here, 
were my ordinary food; foxes, 
which are also in great plenty, are 
here used as food. Bear and wolf 
meat [ found goed when very 
mungry rein-deer I found a deli- 
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cate diet ; but elk I think surpasses 
every thing I have tasted, havin 

all the nutriment of beef, with al 
the delicate flavour of the rein- 
deer. 

“On the 3d of December, I 
quitted the town of Zashiversk, 
not ungrateful for the hospitality 
of its poor inhabitants who had 
supplied me with plenty of fish, 
here eaten in a raw state, and 
which to this hour I remember as 
the greatest delicacy I have ever 
tasted. Spite of our prejudices, 
there is nothing to be compared 
to the melting of raw fish in the 
mouth ; oysters, clotted cream, or 
the finest jelly in the world is 
nothing to it: nor is it only a small 
quantity that may be eaten of 
this precious commodity. I myself 
have finished a whole fish, which 
in its frozen state might have 
weighed two or three pounds, and 
with black biscuit and a glass of 
rye-brandy, have defied either na- 
ture or art to prepare a better 
meal. It is cut up or shaved into 
slices with a sharp knife, from 
head to tail, and thence derives 
the name of Stroganina: to com- 
plete the luxury only salt and 
pepper were wanting. Having 
charged myself with a Jeather bag 
of these, I resumed my route along 
the crystal surface of the Indi- 
girka. My first day’s journey 
brought me more acquainted with 
the power and use of dogs, al- 
though I have seen them in Lon- 
don drawing a poor sailor who 
had lost both his legs ; here, how- 
ever, water or ice, fish, fire-wood, 
travellers and their goods, and 
every thing that convenience can 
demand, is drawn by those do- 
mestic animals.” 

“ At twenty miles (from Ko- 
lvmsk) I visited an old Yakut 
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prince upwards of ninety years 
old, in the perfect enjoyment of all 
his faculties. He was a compa- 
nion and acquaintance of the un- 
fortunate Shalaouroff in the year 
1764, then fifty-six years ago, 
when that adventurous person 
completed two expeditions to the 
Irozen Sea, and is supposed to 
have perished in the third. I 
inquired of the old man respect- 
ing Billings and his party; he 
said that was as yesterday. He 
has a comfortable dwelling, and is 
in good circumstances.” 

Among the diseases peculiar to 
the climate, we are told— 

“ The complaints called diable 
au corps, and imerachism, must 
also be specified; the former is a 
most extraordinary one, and con- 
sists in an idea that the body of 
the patient is possessed with one 
or more devils, attended with in- 
cessant hiccoughs. The parties 
afflicted with it are generally most 
delicate and interesting in their 
appearance ; and it is seldom in- 
deed that any individual is cured. 
In females it prevails to such an 
extent, as utterly to prevent preg- 
nancy. [have seen them hiccough 
to so great an extent as to induce 
me to strike them on the upper 
part of the spine, in the hope of 
relieving them from the pain by a 
surprise of the moment. They 

rsist in believing that a devil is 
in the body of the person afflicted, 
and that, until he be removed, the 
person will never regain health. 
The complaint, whatever it may 
be, the natives consider as an in- 
heritance from their fathers. Ime- 
rachism, to which not only the 
people of the Kolyma, but those 
also of more northern countries 
are subject, is equally unaccount- 
able. Instead of exciting serious 


fits, like the last mentioned dis- 
order, it carries with it an air of 
merriment, as it by no means 
affects the health of the person, 
though it subjects him to the most 
violent paroxysms of rage, fear, 
and mortification. Whatever js 
said or done in the presence of an 
imerach will be repeated by him 
at the moment, however indeco- 
rous or improper the act may be. 
I have seen the dog-master of 
Baron Wrangel’s expedition com- 
mit acts sufficient to frighten the 
person in company with him. 
While in an adjoining room con- 
versing on points of duty, a slight 
knock at the bulk-head was sufli- 
cient to set him a pummelling the 
person with him, merely from a 
principle of self-defence. Of this 
same dog-master, by the way, a 
highly amusing anecdote is related, 
and which was confirmed to me, 
not only by himself personally, 
but also by Mr. Gedenstrom of 
Irkutsk, who commanded the ex- 
pedition. The theatre was the 
frozen ocean, and the imerach’s 
dogs and narte were the headmost. 
One forenoon they encountered a 
large white bear ; the dogs imme- 
diately started towards the animal, 
and the driver, being the dog- 
master of whom I am speaking, 
steadfastly kept his place, pru- 
dently remaining by those who 
only could assist him. In the 
eagerness of the dogs, sharpened 
probably by hunger, they became 
entangled with one another, and 
were almost rendered useless. 
The driver seeing the state to 
which he was reduced, resolved 
to attack the bear with his ostol 
(a stout ironed stick with small 
bells, which serves to stop the 
narte), and accordingly presented 


himself to the enraged. bear, who 
immediately 
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immediately raised himself upon 
the hind legs, and began to cry 
and roar most bitterly; the ime- 
rach followed the example. ‘The 
bear then began to dance, and the 
driver did the same, till at length 
the other nartes coming up, the 
bear received a blow upon the 
nose and was secured. It appears 
that the nose is the only part 
vulnerable without fire-arms, and 
even then, they can be secured 
only on being shot through the 
head. ‘The white bears are, how- 
ever, by no means a dangerous 
animal, avoiding the chase as 
much as they are avoided. Ano- 
ther instance of imerachism which 
occurred in a distant part of the 
general government of Siberia, 
may be related in this place, to 
prevent again adverting to those 
ludicrous scenes which hourly at- 
tend it. ‘Two old ladies in Kams- 
chatka, one, the mother of a Mr. 
Tallman, an American, who had 
married a Russian girl, the other, 
the wife of a Russian, who were 
both afflicted with the disease, 
were sitting at tea opposite to one 
another, when Mr. Tallman, in a 
gentle manner, put his hands be- 
hind their backs, propelling thé 
old ladies towards each other, 
upon which they instantly ex- 
changed tea-cups and _ saucers, 
while the really offending party 
stood enjoying the mischief. There 
can be no doubt that the complaint 
is rendered worse by the constant 
annoyance and irritation to which 
they are subjected for the amuse- 
ment of others.” 

“ Having settled ourselves in a 
small Yukagir yourte, Mr. Mati- 
ushkin and I received a visit from 
one of the Tchuktchi, a most 
empty countenanced and wild 
looking savage. He entered the 





room where we were, tumbled him- 


self down upon a stool, smoked | 


his pipe, and then quitted the 
room, without once looking at, or 
taking the least notice either of 
us, or any thing about us. ‘The 
commissary having made his ap- 
pearance, it was determined to 
commence the fair, by first install- 
ing two of the chiefs with medals 
and swords, baptizing them, and 
receiving a nominal tribute. The 
morning was ushered in by the ar- 
rival of these persons in state, 
dressed in their gayest apparel, and 
seated in a beautiful narte, drawn 
by two rein-deer, the whole form- 
ing a cavaleade of twenty-five or 
thirty pairs. Having reached a 
large store-house, to which the al- 
tar and images were carried, the 
priest proceeded to baptize the two 
men, their wives, and three chil- 
dren; but instead of being merely 
sprinkled with water, they, men 
and women, were obliged one and 
all to strip, and to be three times 
plunged in a large iron cauldron of 
ice-water, with the thermometer 
on the spot at 35° of Reaumur, 
with no part of the dress on ex- 
cept their trowsers; and were af- 
terwards directed to bathe their 
feet in the same cold water. I 
could not help pitying the women 
and children, the former of whom 
having long hair, became, as it 
were, enveloped in icicles. A 
small cross suspended round the 
neck completed the ceremony. A 
quantity of tobacco was then given 
as a present to each of the new 
converts, by way of inducing 
others to follow the example. In- 
stances having, however, occurred 
of late of ‘Tchuktchi being twice 
baptized, and even of presenting 
themselves a third time, for the 
privilege of the presents, the good 
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people of Irkutsk begin to be tired 
of sending either their missionaries 
or tobacco to such a people. 

“The ceremony finished, the 
same cavalcade, joined by the 
other chiefs, or Toions of the 
Tchuktchi, proceeded to the abode 
of the commissary, whither Mr. 
Matiushkin and I followed. ‘The 
commissary then made the usual 
declaration, that the fair could not 
begin until he had received a tri- 
bute for the Emperor Alexander, 
on which the principal traders ad- 
vanced and laid each a red fox 
skin at the feet of the commissary. 
! he names of the donors, and the 
value of the skins were then re- 
gularly entered in the official re- 
cords, and the commissary pro- 
ceeded to invest two of the chiefs, 
with a medal and small sabre, 
reading to them publicly a letter, 
which he is supposed to receive 
trom the chief of Yakutsk, de- 
claring it to be the Emperor’s or- 
der so to invest the chief, or 
Toion; the clergyman then ad- 
vanced to give his benediction to 
them, and the poor ignorants be- 
came quite happy, quite proud, 
and ultimately quite drunk. 

“ The next topic started was 
that of my desire to accompany 
the Tchuktchi through their coun- 
try, and this seemed to require 
more generalship than all the 
others.” 

The fair here affords a curious 
picture of Russo-Siberian traffic: 
and the author’s description of it 
introduces tribes totally unknown 
to us; for, not to mention the 
Vchuktehi, or principal adjacent 
people, (probably of American 
origin,) there were Chuanse or 
Chodynse, an Asiatic race, and 
‘\argoules, from the American 
continent, 


“ There were this year at the 
fair, which is termed a good one, 
two hundred and fifty hartes, and 
five hundred rein-deer, with sixty- 
eight men, sixty women, and fifty- 
six children. Each rein-deer can 
draw three and four poods, or one 
hundred and fifty pounds weight. 
Those which come to the fair re- 
turn only to the river Tchaon, 
where they are exchanged for 
those which belong to, and which 
had come from the Bay of St. 
Lawrence. Seventy-five and nine- 
ty days are required for them to 

rform the journey, which is about 
eight hundred versts, or five hun- 
dred miles. 

‘* There were three chiefs atthe 
fair; first, Yebrashka, who com- 
mands the tribes inhabiting the 
banks of the Tchaon, Packla, and 
Kvata rivers, as well as the coun- 
try towards Shelatskoi Noss. Se- 
cond, Valetka, chief of the Belo 
Morsky Tchuktchi, which tribe 
inhabit the eastern sea coast, from 
Cape North to the Bay of Klash- 
eui. ‘Third, Kacharga, who com- 
mands the ‘Tchuksoi Noss, or 
East Cape tribe, who inhabit the 
Noss, and the country from thence 
to the Bay of St. Lawrence. The 
first are wanderers, and live by 
their rein-deer, which are employ- 
ed for burden between the river 
Tchaon and the fair, and in the 
trade of sea-horse teeth. The 
second subsist almost entirely by 
fishing and hunting, added to a 
small tribute, or toll of tobacco, 
which is paid by their southern 
neighbours for a free passage 
along their coasts; they have no 
rein-deer. The third tribe sub- 
sist by traffic, and the breeding of 
rein-deer, of which they have con- 
siderable herds, and are employed 
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the banks of the Tchaon. There 
is also a fourth chief, who com- 
mands the Tchuktchi of Anadyr 
Noss, a tribe who inhabit the 
country and banks of the Anadyr, 
and also subsist by traffic and the 
breeding of rein-deer. These 
chiefs live equally distant from 
each other, about one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred miles, and car- 
ry on asort of intercourse by means 
of the eastern coast Tchuktchi, 
who are provided with baidares. 

“ The Tchukskoi Noss race are 
the most numerous; those of the 
eastern coast the most warlike and 
hardy ; the Tchaon, or Shelatskoi 
are the most friendly, and those 
on the Anadyr Noss are the rich- 
est. The whole are nominally 
independent, butactually tributary; 
for the Yasack, though small, is 
enforced and conscientiously paid. 
Their existence as an independent 
tribe hangs on the will of Russia, 
for that independence will at any 
time be sacrificed to retain their 
trade. ‘Their whole number cannot 
exceed four or five thousand. ‘The 
Kargoules are represented by them 
as far more numerous, but the 
Tehuktchi cannot count past a hun- 
dred or ten tens, that is, their 
fingers ten times over. Each 
tribe has a different dialect of the 
same language, and all understand 
one another, though the dialects 
are extremely difficult to articu- 
late; so much so, that the inter- 
preters, after the three days of the 
fair, are generally laid up with a 
sore throat.” 

The jealousy and avarice of the 
Tchuktchi prevented Capt. Coch- 
rane from prosecuting his journey, 
and he was obliged to return to 
Kolyma, whence he came. He 
hext determined to try the route 
by Okotsk. He accordingly “ de- 
parted on the 27th of March in a 





narte royal, that is, one drawn by 
thirteen dogs, who took me eighty 
miles in one day; a prodigious 
day's journey, as it is considered 
in this part of the world, for the 
same dogs to perform.” 

This was sleogethee, however, 
a most miserable journey, ° and 
effected nothing. On _ reaching 
Okotsk through dreadful diffi- 
culties, the captain shaved, and 
resolved to return to Europe; but 
he was detained for a very impor- 
tant period at St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s by circumstances, and 
having fallen in love—and that 
love happily meeting with a return 
—his union with a fair inhabitant 
of the place, was the result. But 
even on marrying, our eccentric 
countryman seems to have indulged 
in a taste for his favourite passion ; 
—while the preparations were ma- 
king for his nuptials, he travelled 
all over the peninsula of Kam- 
schatka! On his return he led 
his bride to the altar. From among 
the miscellanies which follow, we 
select only one extract, as bearing 
upon a subject which is at present 
interesting. 

At St. Peter’s and St. Paul's 
was a brig from the Sandwich 
Islands, with “a cargo of flour 
from Macao, the other a cargo of 
salt as a present to the Emperor, 
from his sable majesty of those 
islands, and in return received as a 
present, such things as seemed 
most desirable; among others, 
some animals, with a view of pro- 
pagating the breed; though it may 
be doubted whether the propaga- 
tion of bears will be beneficial or 
acceptable. ‘The Sandwich brig 
was a fine American vessel, offi- 
cered by threeEnglishmen, and en- 
tirely manned by natives. The con- 
duct of the Executive here towards 


the Sandwichers was flattering; 
and 
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and it is not a little singular that 
the first voyage undertaken by 
them should be to Kamtchatka.” 
Ile notices a very whimsical 
blunder in Dr. Clarke, “* who (he 
tells us) was eternally crossing the 
river Protok, apparently ignorant 
that the Protok means neither more 
nor less thanthe branch of'a river.” 


-- --- =< 


12.—Sketches of the History, Man- 

ners, and Customs of the North 
American Indians. By James 
Buchanan, Esq. 


NAMES OF THE DIFFERENT INDIAN 
NATIONS HNITHERTO DISCOVERED IN 
NORTH AMERICA, THE SITUATION 
OF THEIL COUNTRIES, WITH THE 
NUMBER OF TILFIR FIGHTING MEN, 


* The Choctaws or Flatheads, 
on the Molect, 1,500.—The Nat- 
ches, 150.—The Chukesws, Mis- 
sissipi, 750.— The Cherokees, 
South Carolina, 2,500. — The 
Chatabas, between North and 
South Carolina, 150.— The Pean- 
tias, a wandering tribe, both sides 
of the Mississipi, 800. — The 
Kasgresquios or Illinois, 600.— 
The Piankishaws, 250; the Qu- 
rachtenons, 400; the Kikapous, 
300; (on the Wabash,) — The 
Shawanese or Sciota, 500.—The 
Delawares, on the west of Ohio, 
200, — The Miamis, 350. — The 
Upper Creeks, back of Georgia; 
the Middle Creeks, North Florida; 
the Lower Creeks, East Florida ; 
4,000, — The Caocutas, on the 
East of the River Alibamous, 
700.— ‘The Alibamous, West of 
the Alibamous, 600.— The Ar- 


kansas, 2,000. -— West Side.— 
The Anjoues, North of the Mis- 
souri, 1,000. — The Padilonians, 


West of the Mississipi, 500.— 
The White Panis, South ef the 
Mississipi, 2,000.—The Freckled 
or Prickled Panis, 2,000. The 


Cansas, 1,600; the Osages, 600; 
the Grand Eaux, 1,000; (South 
of the Mississipi. )—The Missouri, 
upon the River Missouri, 3,000, 
—The Sioux of the Woods, to- 
wards the heads, 1,800. — The 
Sioux of the Meadows of the 
Missouri, 2,500. — The Blanks 
Barbus, or White Indians with 
Beards, 1,500.—The Assiniboils, 
farther North, near the Lakes, 
1,500.—The Christaneaux, 3,000, 
— The Orusconsins, on the River 
of the same name, falling into the 
Mississipi, 500. — The Mascor- 
dins, 500; the Sakis, 400; the 
Mechuouakis, 250; (South of 
Pecan’s Bay.) —-Folle Avoini, or 
Wild Oat Indians, 350. — The 
Peans, 700.— The Potawatamis, 
near Detroit, 350.—The Missisa- 
gues, or River Indians, being 
wandering tribes on Lakes Huron 
and Superior, 2,000.—The Otta- 
poas, Lake Superior, 900.—The 
Chepewas, 5,000.— The Wean- 
dots, Lake Erie, 300.—The Six 
Nations or Iroquois, 1,500.—The 
Round-headed Indian, near Otta- 
was, 2,500.—The Algonkins, near 
the above, 300.—The Nepessins, 
near ditto, 400. — The Chatas, 
St. Lawrence, 130. — The Ame- 
lestes, or the Bark, 550.— The 
Mukmacks, Bark of Nova Scotia, 
700.—The Abenaques, ditto, 350. 
—The Conaway Crunas, near the 
Falls of St. Lewis, 200.—— Total, 
58,730 warriors.——58,750 war- 
riors, one-third old men, makes 
78,306. Multiplying by six gives 
469,836 souls, men, women, and 
children. 
“The foregoing list I received 
from old Mr. Heckewelder, the 
Missionary, to whom I paid a 
visit a short time ago at Bethle- 
hem, where he resides. His ac- 
tive and constant exertions in the 
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been rewarded with health and 
long life. He is now in his eighty- 
eighth year, and his faculties are 
vigorous and alert. From him I 
learnt that it is not in the power of 
man to come at any thing demon- 
strative as to the numbers of the 
Indians. ‘The list now before the 
reader refers to what was known 
between the years 1770 and 1780, 
and I have no reason whatever to 
doubt its accuracy. I find in the 
records of 1794, that a treaty was 
arranged at Philadelphia with the 
President of the United States, 
which comprehended upwards of 
fifty-seven thousand Indian war- 
riors. 

“This statement, therefore, 
could not have included the in- 
habitants of the immense regions 
from the Mississipi to the Pacific 
Ocean, and North to Hudsoii’s 
Bay. But travellers have in all 
places found numbers, so that 
having reference to extent of ter- 
ritory, I do not overrate the popu- 
lation of the Indian nations at 
two millions ; taking in from the 
Isthmus of Panama, and conse- 
quently including Mexico. It 
should be borne in mind that the 
great body of any Indian tribe 
never appear to strangers: only 
the scouts are seen.” 

The first extract we shall make 
is from the chapter upon the Indian 
vanity as to dress. 

‘As I was once resting in my 
travels at the house of a trader 
who lived at some distance from 
an Indian town, I went in the 
morning to visit an Indian ac- 
quaintance and friend of mine. 
I found him engaged in plucking 
out his beard, preparatory to paint- 
ing himself for a dance which was 
to take place the ensuing evening. 
Having finished his head-dress 





about an hour before sunset, he 
came up, as he said, to see me, 
but I and my companions judged 
that he came to be seen. To my 
utter astonishment, I saw three 
different paintings or figures on one 
and the same face. He had, by his 
great ingenuity and judgment in 
laying on and shading the different 
colours, made his nose appear, 
when we stood directly in front of 
him, as if it were very long and 
narrow, with a round nob at the 
end, much like the upper part of 
a pair of tongs. On one cheek 
there was a red round spot, about 
the size of an apple, and the other 
was done in the same manner with 
black. The eye-lids, both the 
upper and lower ones, were re- 
versed in the colouring. When 
we viewed him in profile on one 
side, his nose represented the beak 
of an eagle, with the bill rounded 
and brought to a point, precisely 
as those birds have it, though the 
mouth was somewhat open. The 
eye was astonishingly well done, 
and the head, upon the whole, 
appeared tolerably well, shewing 
a great deal of fierceness. When 
we turned round to the other side, 
the same nose now resembled the 
snout of a pike, with the mouth 
so open, that the teeth could be 
seen. He seemed much pleased 
with his execution; and having 
his looking-glass with him, he con- 
templated his work seemingly with 
great pride and exultation. He 
asked me how I liked it? I an- 
swered, that if he had done the 
work on a piece of board, bark, or 
any thing else, I should like it very 
well, and often look at it, ‘ But,’ 
asked he, ‘ why not so as it is ?’— 
* Because,’ said I, “ I cannot see 
the face that is hidden under these 


colours, so as to know who it is.’ 
‘ Well,’ 
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‘Well,’ he replied, ‘1 must go 
now; and as you cannot know 
me to-day, I will call to-morrow 
morning before you leave this 
place.’ He did so, and when he 
came back, he was washed clean 
again. 

“When the men paint their 
thighs, legs, and breast, they 
generally, after laying on a thin 
shading coat of a darkish colour, 
and sometimes of a whitish clay, 
dip their fingers’ ends in black or 
red paint, and then spreading them 
out, bring the streaks to a serpen- 
tine form.” 

Under the head of Indian Anec- 
dotes, we find— 


“ MATRIMONY AND DIVORCE. 


* Tlad the following anecdote 


been in existence in the time of 


our great poet Milton, would he 
not have translated it into his high 
style, and given it a place in his 
treatise on the ‘ Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divoree?’?’ One can 
easily conceive how he would have 
chuckled over such a thing in the 
midst of the bitterness (caused by 
his wife's misconduct) with which 
he sat down to compose his ‘ 'Te- 
trachordon,’ and other tracts on 
the subject. 

* An aged Indian, who for 
many years had spent much of his 
tune among the white people both 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
one day about the year 1770 observ- 
ed, that the Indians had not only a 
much easier way of getting a wife 
than the whites, but were also 
more certain of getting a good one ; 
‘ For,’ (said he in his broken Eng- 
lish) ‘ White man court,—court, 

~may be one whole year !—may 
be two years before he marry !-— 
well!—may be then got very good 
wife—but may be not /—may be 


very cross'—Well now, suppose 
cross! scold as soon as get awake 
in the morning! scold all day! 
scold until sleep!—all one ; he must 
keep him!* White people have 
law forbidding throwing away wife, 
be he ever so cross! must keep 
him always! Well! how does In- 
dian do ?—- Indian when he see in- 
dustrious Squaw, which he like, 
he go to him, place his two fore- 
fingers close aside each other, 
make two look like one—look 
Squaw in the face—see him smile 
—which is all one he says Yes ! so 
he take him home— no danger he 
be cros:! no,-no! Squaw know 
too well what Indian do if he cross! 
—throw him away and take ano- 
ther! Squaw love to eat meat! no 
husband! no meat! Squaw do 
every thing to please husband! 
he do the same to please Squaw! 


live happy!” 





13.—Sie Months in Mexico. By 
William Bullock. 


Near the city of Tezcuco, for- 
merly the Athens of Mexico, Mr. 
B. and his party 

- - * Were informed, that at a 
distance of only two leagues was 
a place called Bano de Montezu- 
ma, and that it had formerly been 
used as a bath by that monarch. 
A gentleman of the town, Don 
Trinidad Rosalia, offered to escort 
us, and in a few minutes we were 
on horseback: after a smart can- 
ter through cultivated grounds, 
and over a fine plain, bounded by 
the mountains of the Cordilleras, 
we approached an hacienda and 
church; and here I expected to 


find the bath of which we were 
in 


* The pronouns in the Indian language 
have no feminine gender. 
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in search, in some subterraneous 
place, but learnt to my surprise 
that we had to ascend a conical 
mountain called ‘Tescosingo. We 
employed our horses as far as 
they could take us, but the un- 
evenness of the ground at last 
obliged us to dismount ; and hav- 
ing fastened them to a nopal tree, 
we scrambled with great difficulty 
through bushes and over loose 
stones, which were in great quan- 
tities on all sides, and at last per- 
ceived that we were on the ruins 
ofa very large building—the ce- 
mented stones remaining in some 
places covered with stucco, and 
forming walks and terraces, but 
much encumbered with earth fal- 
len from above, and overgrown 
with a wood of nopal, which made 
it difficult to ascend. In some 
places the terraces were carried 
over chasms by solid pieces of 
masonry; in others cut through 
the living rock: but, as we en- 
deavoured to proceed in a straight 
line, our labour was very great, 
being sometimes obliged to climb 
on our hands and knees. By the 
assistance of underwood, however, 
at length, after passing several 
buildings and terraces, the stucco 
of which appeared fresh and of a 
fine peach colour, we arrived at 
about two-thirds of the height of 
the hill, almost exhausted with 
our exertions; and great indeed 
was our disappointment when we 
found that our guide had mistaken 
the situation, and did not know 
exactly where we were. Greatly 
chagrined, we began to retrace 
our steps; and luckily in a few 
minutes perceived the object of 
our search. It was cut in the solid 
rock, and standing out like a mar- 
ten’s nest from the'side of a house. 
It is not only an extraordinary 
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bath, but still more extraordinari- 
ly placed. It is a beautiful basin 
about twelve feet long by eight 
wide, having a well about five feet 
by four deep in the centre, sur- 
rounded by a parapet or rim two 
feet six inches high, with a throne 
or chair, such as is represented in 
ancient pictures to have been used 
by the kings. There are steps to 
descend into the basin or bath; 
the whole cut out of the living 
porphyry rock with the most ma- 
thematical precision, and polished 
in the most beautiful manner. 
This bath commands one of the 
finest prospects in the Mexican 
valley, including the greater part 
of the lake of Tezcuco, and the 
city of Mexico, from which it is 
distant about thirty miles. 

As we descended, our guide 
showed us in the rock a large re- 
servoir for supplying with water 
the palace, whose walls still re- 
mained eight feet high; and as 
we examined farther, we found 
that the whole mountain had been 
covered with palaces, temples, 
baths, hanging gardens, &c.; yet 
this place has never been noticed 
by any writer. 

* IT am of opinion that these 
were antiquities prior to the dis- 
covery of America, and erected by 
a people whose history was lost 
even before the building of the 
city of Mexico. In our way down 
we collected specimens of the 
stucco which covered the terrace, 
still as hard and beautiful as any 
found at Portici or Herculaneum. 
Don T. Rosalia informed us that 
we had seen but the commence- 
ment of the wonders of the place : 
—that there were traces of build- 
ings to the very top still discern- 
ible ; — that the mountain was 
perforated by artificial excava- 
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tions, and that a flight of steps led 
to one near the top, which he him- 
self had entered, but which no 
one as yet had had courage to ex- 
plore, although it was believed that 
immense riches were buried in 
it. 

* We returned to Tezcuco 
across some fine fields of corn, and 
having put up our horses again, 
commenced our rambles over this 
very interesting city, and its sub- 
urbs, every part of which exhibits 
remains of its ancient grandeur ;— 
the raised mounds of brick are 
seen on all sides, mixed with aque- 
ducts, ruins of building of enor- 
mous strength, and many large 
square structures nearly entire 
(which I believe to be of Mexican 
architecture) ; fragments of sculp- 
tured stones constantly occur near 
the church, the market-place, and 
palace; a visit to which cannot 
fail to awaken the most interest- 
ing recollections in the mind of a 
person at all versed in the history 
of this portion of America. It 
was in this palace that Cortez, 
with his whole army, was lodged 
and entertained, as described in 
the simple narrative of Bernal 
Dias, whose accounts I had many 
opportunities of corroborating. It 
was in the market-place here, too, 
that the zeal of the first bishop 
collected the documents of Mexi- 
can history, knowledge, and lite- 
rature—all the Atzec paintings, 
manuscripts, and hieroglyphical 
writings ;—when, forming them 
into an immense pyramid, he com- 
mitted them to the flames amid 
the unavailing prayers of the peo- 
ple for their preservation.” 

The following extract relates to 
another interesting excursion. 

“ After a vain inquiry for the 
celebrated pyramids of the Sun 


and Moon, or of St. Juan de Teo- 
tihuacan, we set off for Otumba, 
in the expectation of finding them 
near that place. After a stroll 
round the city, which is said to 
have once contained 50,000 in- 
habitants, we examined two cu- 
rious ancient columns, richly sculp- 
tured; called upon the Padre, 
but he could give us no informa- 
tion respecting the pyramids, al- 
though they were in full view 
from the windows of his house. 

We then left this wretched and 
deserted place, where even the 
water is so bad that necessity alone 
can induce any person to use it; 
and proceeded to the stupendous 
remains, from which we were now 
distant about a league and a half. 
As we approached them, the square 
and perfect form of the largest 
became at every step more and 
more visibly distinct, and the ter- 
races could now be counted. We 
rode first to the lesser, which is 
the most dilapidated of the two, 
and ascended to the top, over mas- 
ses of falling stone and ruins of 
masonry, with less difficulty than 
we expected. On the summit are 
the remains of an ancient building, 
forty-seven feet long and fourteen 
wide ; the walls are principally o! 
unhewn stone, three feet thick and 
eight feet high; the entrance at 
the south end, with three windows 
oneach side, and on the north end 
it appears to have been divided at 
about a third of its length. At the 
front of the building, with the 
great pyramid before us, and many 
smaller ones at our feet, we sat 
down to contemplate the scene of 
ancient wonders :—where the eye 
takes in the greater part of the 
vale of Mexico, its lake and city, 
and commands an extensive vieW 
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mountains that bound the west of 
the valley. 

“It was at this place that Cor- 
tez fought and defeated the innu- 
merable army of Indians: after that 
horrible night of desolation, he ex- 
pressly says, that he arrived on 
the plains near Otumba ; he ‘as- 
cended an eminence, and discover- 
ed the whole district covered with 
armies : despair filled every breast, 
except the intrepid leader’s. The 
unnumbered host of Indians ar- 
rived, and closed round the small 
band of Spaniards, when the daunt- 
less Cortez, with a few horsemen, 
charged furiously that part of the 
enemy where the royal banner was 
carried ; the bearer was killed, the 
banner taken, and the whole of 
the immense multitude fled in con- 
sternation from the field, offering 
no further interruption to the re- 
treat of Cortez through Otumba 
to the territory of Tlascalla. 

“ I think there can be little 
doubt that these immense struc- 
tures, which vie with the pyramids 
of Egypt, were at the period we 
are speaking of, in the same state 
in which they are now; and that it 
was on ascending one of them 
that Cortez beheld the approach 
of the great Indian army. 

“ Not far from the great pyra- 
mid, near a gate, lay an enormous 
stone, with a few sculptured orna- 
ments. It is apparently of great 
antiquity. A boy who had follow- 
ed us, observing that we viewed it 
with attention, took my son a lit- 
tle distance through a plantation, 
and showed him another of great 

ensions, covered with sculp- 
ture, with a hole in the top—he 
supposed it a stone of sacrifice. 

“We soon arrived at the foot 
of the largest pyramid, and began 
toascend. It was less difficult 





than we expected, though the 
whole way up, lime and cement 
are mixed with fallen stones. The 
terraces are perfectly visible, par- 
ticularly the second, which is 
about thirty-eight feet wide, co- 
vered with a coat of red cement 
eight or ten inches thick, compos- 
ed of small pebble-stones and lime. 
In many places, as you ascend, 
the nopal trees have destroyed 
the regularity of the steps, but no 
where injured the general figure 
of the square, which is as perfect 
in this respect as the great pyra- 
mid of Egypt. We every where 
observed broken pieces of instru- 
ments like knives, arrow and spear- 
heads, &c. of obsidian, the same 
as those found on the small hills 
of Chollula; and, on reaching the 
summit, we found a flat surface of 
considerable size, but which has 
been much broken and disturbed. 
On it was probably a temple or 
other building—report says, a 
statue covered with gold. We 
rested some time on the summit, 
enjoying one of the finest pros- 
pects imaginable, in which the 
city of Mexico is included. Here 
I found fragments of small statues 
and earthenware, and, what sur- 
prised me more, oyster-shells, the 
first that I had seen in Mexico; 
they are a new species, and I have 
brought specimens home. 
scending I also found some orna- 
mental pieces of earthenware, the 
pattern one of which is in relief, 
much resembling those of China, 
the other has a grotesque human 
face. On the north-east side, at 
about half-way down, at some re- 
mote period, an opening has been 
attempted. This should have been 
from the south to the north, and 
on a level with the ground, or 
only a few feet above it; as all 
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the remains of similar buildings 
have been found to have their en- 
trances in that direction. Dr. 
Oteyza, who has given us the 
measure of these pyramids, makes 
the base of the largest six 
hundred and forty-five feet in 
length, and one hundred and se- 
venty-one in perpendicular height. 
I should certainly consider that the 
latter measurement is consider- 
ably too little, and that the altitude 
isabout halfthe breadth. As to the 
age of the pyramids, and the peo- 
ple by whom they were erected, all 
must be a matter of mere conjec- 
ture; no one whom I could meet 
with in Mexico knew or cared any 
thing about them. None of the in- 
habitants had even been to see 
them, though, from the cathedral, 
both of them, as well as Tescosin- 
go, containing the bath of Monte- 
zuma, are distinctly visible. No 
person in that neighbourhood 
could give me the least infor- 
mation respecting these won- 
derful structures :—on asking an 
old Indian woman we met near the 
pyramids, if she could tell who 
made them, she replied, ‘Si Sig- 
nior, St. Francisco.’ - - 

“ The result of this little excur- 
sion of three days has thoroughly 
convinced me of the veracity of 
the Spanish writers, whose ac- 
count of the cities, their immense 
population, their riches, and pro- 
gress of the arts among the Mex- 
icans, are doubted by those who 
have never seen the country. I 
firmly believe all that the intelli- 
gent and indefatigable Abbe Cla- 
vigero has related of his country- 
men.—Had Monsieur de Pauw, or 
our better informed countryman 
Robertson, passed one hour in 
Tezcuco, Tezcosingo, or Huexotla, 
they would never have supposed 
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for a moment that the palace of 
Montezuma in Mexico was a cla 
cottage, or that the account of the 
immense population was a fiction,” 
“ Xalapa, or Jalapa, from which 
the well-known drug takes itsname, 
was till within the last century the 
great mart of New Spain for Eu- 
ropean goods. The city at present 
contains 13,000 inhabitants: but 
at the time of the fair it was 
crowded to excess. It is probably 
decreasing in population, though 
still a very handsome place. It 
has many two storied houses, 
built after the old Spanish manner, 
forming a square, and enclosing a 
court planted with trees and flow- 
ers, and having a well or fountain. 
The roofs are tiled, and not flat as 
in Vera Cruz, yet projecting from 
the sides sheltering the house from 
the sun in hot weather, and keep- 
ing it dry in the rainy season. 
Many are furnished with glass 
windows, and most have an orna- 
mental grating in front of those on 
the ground floor, which admits a 
free circulation of air—for the cli- 
mate is so delightful as seldom to 
require their being closed. There 
are still eight churches of a mixed 
style of architecture; they are 
kept clean—and the interiors high- 
ly decorated with carving, gilding, 
and painting. The high altar ot 
the Cathedral is of silver, and the 
walls are covered with gilt orna- 
ments. There are eleven other 
altars ; and the service is perform- 
ed in an orderly and impressive 
manner. I attended high mass on 
Sunday, which was very splendid ; 
all the females above the very 
lowest class wear black, and are 
dressed alike, with a handsome 
lace veil over the head, but which 
is seldom worn over the face: 
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manner of the mother country than 
isstill to be found in Antwerp and in 
the Netherlands, although so long a 
period has elapsed since these 
countries were subject to Spain. 
A great proportion of the congre- 
gation were Indians, who had come 
to market, and it was really a 
pleasing sight to observe with 
what attention and devotion this 
simple and innocent people, the 
descendants of cannibal ancestors, 

rformed their acknowledgments 
totheir Creator. All the convents 
and religious houses, except one, 
are now closed, and will probably 
remain so. We met yesterday, it 
being Lent, a religious procession, 
carrying a figure of Christ bearing 
his cross. The streets through 
which it passed had been swept, 
watered, and strewed with orange 
leaves and flowers; and mary of 
the houses had small crosses, deco- 
rated with flowers and drapery, 
placed over the doors. 

“The shops and warehouses do 
not make a showy appearance, as 
nothing is exposed in the windows. 
The barbers’ shops, however, 
form an exception: they are 
very numerous, and have a very 
respectable exterior. Mambrino’s 
helmet is sported as a sign over 
their doors. All articles of Euro- 
pean manufacture are dear, being 
three or four hundred per cent. 
above the cost price, and generally 
of the worst kind. This is proba- 
bly owing to the policy of Old 
Spain in compelling the province 
to receive all supplies from the 
mother country. 

“ Xalapa is justly celebrated for 
the ailivees of its washing: I 
never saw linen look so well; many 
of the inhabitants of Vera Cruz 
send hither to have their washing 
done, Near one of the entrances 


is a fountain of the purest water 
supplying a public wash-house, call- 
ed Techacupa, in which 144 per- 
sons can be employed at the same 
time. Each washerwoman is sup- 
plied with a constant stream, con- 
veyed by pipes to a stone vessel 
in which the linen is soaked. Add- 
ed to this is a flat stone on which 
they wash, and this constitutes the 
whole apparatus, The operation 
is performed with cold water and 
soap, and the linen is rubbed by 
the hand as in England. I observ- 
ed that the women had a cut 
lemon with which they sometimes 
rubbed the clothes. - - - 

“ Both men and women in gene- 
ral are very ill-informed with re- 
spect to the state of Europe. 
They believe the continent to be 
under the dominion of Spain; that 
England, France, Italy Holland, 
Germany, &c. are only so man 
paltry states or provinces to which 
the king of Spain appoints gover- 
nors, who superintend the manu- 
factories, &c. for the benefit of 
that country. I found it danger- 
ous to contradict this flatly. One 
lady asked me where a muslin 
dress had been made? ‘in Eng- 
land ;’ ‘and how came it here ?’ 
‘probably through Spain,’ I replied. 
‘ Well then, what is England but 
the workshop of Spain?’ Many 
think that the riches of Spain ena- 
ble the others, and as they call 
them, the poorer parts of Europe, 
to live. 

Speaking of Pulque the common 
and favourite beverage of the Mexi- 
cans, Mr. B. says, ‘“‘A few miles be- 
fore we reached Perote we had come 
to large plantations of the great 
American aloe (Agava Americana. ) 
It is grown in considerable quanti- 
ties, and this was the first plantation 
of it which we had met with. From 
it 
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it is made the favourite liquor of 
the Mexicans called Pulque. In- 
tending to examine it more at lei- 
sure, we rose before the sun the 
next morning, and found it grow- 
ing in the streets and round the 
town. It attains a size which sur- 
prises those who have only seen it 
in European hot-houses. We mea- 
sured some of the leaves, and 
found them ten feet long, fifteen 
inches wide, and eight thick: 
many of them were just open; 
their flower-stalk twenty feet high; 
and expanding, like rich candela- 
bras, their arms clustered with 
yellow flowers. - - - 

The author adds at a later pe- 
riod respecting this plant, that it is 

- - - - “called here the Ma- 
guey, and is of the greatest con- 
sequence to the Mexicans, and 
very largely cultivated from Perote 
to Tolucca, and I believe much 
further. From it is made the re- 
freshing and favourite beverage 
called pulque. It is in universal 
request among the inhabitants of 
the Capital, Puebla, Tolucca, &c. 
and such is the consumption, that 
the three cities just mentioned are 
said by Baron Humboldt to have 
paid duties upon it to the amount 
of 817,739 dollars in the year 
1793. Plantations of the agava 
are very extensive between Chol- 
lula and San Martin, the great 
road running for miles through 
them. They are set about five or 
six feet asunder, and in favourable 
situations come into bloom in about 
ten years, at which period the va- 
luable liquor is to be procured. 
As soon as the owner perceives 
the plant preparing to throw up 
its long flower-stem, he cuts out 
the leaves which form its centre, 
and hollows it out into the shape 
of a bowl, at the same time re- 


moving most of the other leaves, 
so that the whole sap destined for 
their supply flows to the great 
stem, and is received by the bowl. 
shaped cavity, into which it runs 
with such rapidity as to require to 
be emptied several times a day, 
for a space of two months. The 
liquor, when collected, is placed 
in jars or skins; it undergoes a 
slight fermentation, which takes 
place in a few days, and is imme- 
diately fit for drinking. Strangers 
prefer it fresh, but the natives 
seldom take it till it has acquired 
a strong taste, and a disagreeable 
fetid smell, denominated fuerte, 
when it is esteemed in high per- 
fection. 

“* A strong spirit, called pulque 
brandy, is distilled from the liquor. 
The leaves form the roofs of some 
Indian houses ; and fences, ropes, 
thread, cloth, and paper are also 
made from it; some part of the 
plant is also used medicinally, and 
the root, prepared with sugar, iscon- 
verted into dulces or sweetmeats.” 

Having reached the city of Pue- 
bla, Mr. B. states :—‘“ In the af- 
ternoon we ascended the high 
tower of the cathedral, and en- 
joyed the splendid view of Puebla 
and the neighbourhood. Several 
of the most distinguished volcanic 
and other mountains are in the 
vicinity, but from this view, Po- 
pocatepel loses much of its gran- 
deur. The pyramid of Chollula 
is only six miles off, and distinctly 
seen,—its base exceeds that of 
the great pyramid of Egypt; but 
the work of man, when standing 
in comparison with the surround- 
ing pyramids of nature, whose tops 
are covered with eternal snow, 
dwindles into insignificance. The 
labour of ascending the tower !s 
amply repaid by the view of this 
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and beautiful city, the 
foundations of which were laid by 
the Spaniards in 1533. It now 
contains about 90,000 inhabitants, 
many of whom are wealthy, and 
live in good style. The antiqua- 
rian will here feel a peculiar gra- 
tification; —he will find himself 
removed to the period of our 
Henrys and Edwards, not only in 
the style of building of those 
times, but even in the similarity of 
customs and manners, the same 
religion and ceremonies, the same 
observance of holydays, with the 
religious processions that at once 
were the solace and amusement of 
our ancestors. In the churches 
he will see (as if the work of yes- 
terday,) the same profusion of 
sculpture, painting, gilding, now 
only to be found in the fragments 
of our most ancient temples. ‘The 
statues, balustrades, candlesticks, 
candelabras, &c. of massive gold 
and silver, which have long dis- 
appeared in England, are here in 
daily use, and the very dresses 
and accoutrements of the country 
gentlemen strongly remind us of 
the period of the discovery of 
America, the costumes having un- 
dergone very little alteration from 
their first. introduction by the Spa- 
niards: the same high fronted 
military saddle, with its defensive 
cantlets and covering for the horse, 
that was worn by Cortez, and the 
enormous spur of our Henry the 
Seventh, are now in constant use 
by the paysanas, or country gen- 
tlemen. - - - 

“The Cathedral, which forms 
one side of the great square, is a 
large pile of building, with little 
architectural ornament in its ex- 
terior, but its interior furniture, 
if I may so call it, is rich beyond 
description. 
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‘* Towards the south is placed 
the high altar, a most superb tem- 
ple, of exquisite workmanship, 
and in elegant taste, lately finish- 
ed by an Italian artist, from Ro- 
man designs, but executed in 
Mexico, and of native materials. 
It is of such size as to occupy a 
considerable part of the cathedral, 
and to reach into the dome. Its 
fault is that it is too large, being 
disproportionate to the building in 
which it is placed, and also too 
modern to harmonize with the sur- 
rounding objects. ‘The materials 
are the most beautiful marble and 
precious stones that can be found 
in New Spain: its numerous and 
lofty columns, with plinths and 
capitals of burnished gold, the 
magnificent altar of silver crowded 
with statues, &c. &c. have an un- 
equalled effect. I have travelled 
over most of Europe, but I know 
nothing like it; and only regret 
it does not belong to a building 
more worthy of it. 

“ The side-altars are all crowd- 
ed to excess with statues, carving, 
gilding, silver candelabras, balus- 
trades, gold chandeliers, &¢c.— 
Amongst the many paintings that 
are deposited in panels, set in 
superb frames, are several which 
appear to be of the first-rate 
quality of art, but all approach 
to them is so guarded by railings, 
and so little light is admitted, that 
they are lost in obscurity. It was 
Holy-week, and in the evening I 
accompanied Mr. Furlong and his 
lady to the service of tenebre, 
and never witnessed such a splen- 
did scene :—certainly it surpassed 
in magnificence all I knew of the 

mp of Courts. The whole 
cathedral, and all its costly ap- 
pendages, and fretted golden roof, 
were displayed and illuminated by 
thousands 
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thousands of wax lights, reflected 
from gold and silver chandeliers 
ef the finest workmanship; an 
altar covered with massive plate, 
as fresh as from the hands of the 
artizan; a host of officiating clergy, 
arrayed in the richest vestments ; 
the waving of banners; the so- 
lemn music, and a powerful and 
well-conducted band! that heart 
must have been cold indeed which 
could have remained inanimate 
amid such a scene: he who would 
wish to see the pomp of religious 
ceremony should visit Puebla.” 
There is also another remark- 
able establishment, ‘a place of 
religious retreat, called a house of 
spiritual retirement, in which per- 
sons of either sex, desirous of 
leaving the bustle and confusion of 
the world, the better to prepare 
themselves by prayer, in silence 
and solitude, for the sacraments 
and other duties required by the 
Catholic religion, may retire, free 
of expense, for the space of eight 
days. The building appropriated 
for this laudable purpose is ad- 
mirably calculated to withdraw 
the mind from human affairs, and 
to fit it to receive divine inspira- 
tion, by the abstraction from all 
sublunary and temporary con- 
cerns; and it has been amply en- 
dowed with revenues greater than 
those of most of the charitable 
institutions in Europe. The struc- 
ture itself is magnificent, and of 
greater dimensions than the palaces 
of Great Britain. It encloses two 
squares, one having a fine garden, 
into which the windows of the 
apartments occupied by the peni- 
tents open. Each person has a 
comfortable room, containing a 
small well executed crucifix, and 
other emblems of religion, a 
wooden bedstead, chair, and table. 
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I counted seventy-one apartments, 
all numbered, and here the peni- 
tents pass their time, except when 
they meet at their short and fru 
meals, or at the appointed hours 
of public devotion in the chapel. 
The long galleries in which they 
may enjoy exercise are of the 
greatest splendour, and furnished 
with solid silver and gold cruci- 
fixes, and other religious orna- 
ments, forming a striking contrast 
to the sombre cells in which the 
solitary spends the greatest part 
of his time. ‘They are also deco- 
rated with excellent paintings, 
mostly of the old school, the sub- 
jects taken from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or illustrative of the lives 
of the most remarkable Patriarchs, 
Saints, and Martyrs. Appro- 
priate quotations in Spanish, from 
the Psalms of David, and other 
portions of the sacred writing 
best adapted to excite the soul 
to gratitude for the mercy of the 
omnipotent Creator, and after se- 
clusion to return the penitent to the 
world improved and amended, are 
interspersed. ‘The apartments are 
generally occupied about twelve 
times in the year, and some oftener, 
so that upwards of one thousand 
persons annually reccive the benefit 
of this pious foundation. 

‘It is inhabited alternately by 
male and female occupants, the 
adode of the clergymen being 'n 
a separate court of the build- 
ing. - - - 

“Puebla was formerly cele- 
brated for its manufactory 0! 
coarse woollen cloths, but it has 
now fallen off’ in this branch o! 
manufacture. We visited the 
manufactory of earthenware and 
glass; at the former we saw large 
ornamental pieces, in colour and 


pattern much resembling the china 
brought 
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brought from the east. The paint- 
ing is executed by men seated on 
the ground. The machinery for 
grinding the flint used in the 
glaze, and for turning the ware, 
is very simple and rude. They 
were much pleased with our visit, 
and without hesitation explained 
the whole process. They were 
aware how greatly they were be- 
hind the manufactories of Europe, 
and told us, that no clay fit for the 
fatrication of porcelain or fine 
earthenware had as yet been found 
in Mexico; but in the coarse red 
ware they excel, both as to the 
elegance of the forms and pat- 
terns, as it regards the size and 
lightness. The whole of their 
cooking utensils are formed of 
earthenware, metal vessels being 
unknown in their kitchens; to 
which, indeed, the former is pre- 
ferable, and so cheap that a few 
shillings will furnish all the requi- 
sites of a gentleman's cuisine. 

“The manufactory of glass has 
been lately much improved, and 
it is probable that shortly, with 
the adoption of some of our 
machinery in the preparation of 
the materials, the importation 
from Europe will be discontinued. 
They copy the forms well, and in 
the texture and colour of their 
glass they already rival us. 

“Soap is a considerable article 
of traffic in Puebla, being sent 
from thence to most cities of New 
Spain. It is made in the shape 
of birds, fishes, beasts, fruits ;— 
indeed they give it a thousand 
fantastic forms. 

“The Mexican confectioners 
excel in their sweatmeats and 
casks, which are articles very 
much in request on Spanish tables. 
I was told that, at the coronation 
of the Emperor, upwards of five 

1824. 
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hundred kinds of dulces were 
served up in the desert. 
‘* We arrived at Chollula after 
a pleasant ride over plains covered 
with corn-fields, interspersed with 
plantations of the Agava Ameri- 
cana. This city was, before the 
conquest, one of the most con- 
siderable belonging to the Mexi- 
cans. It was famed for its idols, 
its sanctity, and its idolatrous 
worship. ‘The Teocalli or Tem- 
ple is composed of alternate lay- 
ers of clay and sun-burnt brick, 
forming an immense pyramid, di- 
vided into regular strata stages 
or platforms; but time, and the 
growth of the prickly pear, the 
tuna, or nopal, and other vegeta- 
bles, have left but little of its 
original form visible, and it now 
resembles a natural hill; the high 
road from Puebla is cut through a 
part of it, which serves to shew 
its internal structure. Some wri- 
ters have conjectured that it was 
used as a cemetery or burial-place ; 
others, that it was intended as a 
place of defence, or for the per- 
formance of public worship. We 
ascended by a steep winding road, 
partly cut into steps, to a level 
area of 140 feet long, on which 
stands a pretty church, 90 feet in 
length, with two towers and a 
dome : from this exalted platform, 
the spectator enjoys a most lovely 
landscape. ‘The city of Chollula, 
its great square, or market-place, 
crowded with Indians (resembling 
what it was in the time of Cortez, ) 
with its numerous churches, gar- 
dens, &c. layatour feet, and as the 
delighted eye ranged over the ex- 
tensive plain, countless churches, 
haciendas, plantations of aloes, 
and corn-fields, met the view, 
which was bounded by the blue 
mountains, among which rose the 
F gigantic 
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gigantic Orizaba, and the majestic 
snow-crowned Pepocatapth. After 
enjoying this delightful scene as 
long as our time would conve- 
niently permit, we visited the 
neat place of worship, built in the 
shape of a cross, and kept re- 
markably clean. Its silver and 
gilt ornaments were surrounded 
by a fine display of living flowers, 
(amongst which the carnations 
were the finest I had ever seen,) 
the peace-offerings of the poor In- 
dians, by whom the place was 
crowded, as mass was celebrating 
at the time. The fervent piety 
and decent behaviour of this little 
congregation would have formed a 
fine contrast with the gaily dressed 
bustling assemblages in some of 
the churches of France and Italy. 
Before the building were two noble 
cypress trees, of great size and 
antiquity: at the top of the steps 
of the entrance is a rich-sculptured 
cross, of stone, with the date of 
1666 inscribed on it, and near it a 
short hymn in Spanish, to the 
Virgin, is engraved on a tablet. 

** We descended with reluctance 
the side of this pyramid, whose 
base is more extensive than that 
of the great pyramid of Egypt. 
It is covered with trees of great 
variety, some of which I had not 
seen before, but they had evident- 
been planted there. On our 

escent to the plains we visited 
two detached masses, constructed, 
like the great pyramid, of un- 
burnt brick and clay. The one 
to the north-east had been cut or 
taken away ; its sides were broken, 
and so perpendicular as to pre- 
vent access to its summit, on 
which a cross had been erected. 
The other was easy of ascent, and 
appears to me to have been a 
fortified place, with a ditch and 


a wall on the top, forming an en- 
closure nearly resembling in form 
the figure 00, and about 100 feet 
in length: here I found among 
the loose earth many human 
bones; pieces of red earthenware; 
and fragments of obsidian—the 
knives, spears, and arrow-heads 
of the ancient Mexicans. An ex- 
cavation.of this pile would proba- 
bly prove an object of high in- 
terest to the antiquary—- I know of 
no engraving of it: the other 
detached piece has been engraved 
by Humboldt; whose figure of 
the great pyramid conveys no 
idea of its present state, nor is 
the church on its summit at all 
like the original.” 

The city of Mexico itself is not 
half so interesting as several of 
the other places visited by our 
author. 

“The existing state of this 
city exhibits only a shadow of the 
grandeur it had once attained. 
The peried of its greatest splen- 
dour, wealth, and luxury, may be 
placed within one century from its 
conquest by Cortez. ‘The present 
internal decorations but ill accord 
with the magnificent houses and 
palaces on which thousands have 
been lavished, and prove at once 
the poverty of the present Mexi- 
cans and the wealth of their an- 
cestors. ‘The massive silver ta- 
bles, staircases, and chandeliers, 
&e. &e. have all disappeared.— 
The profusion of jewels and the 
extravagant equipages are no lon- 
ger to be seen in the streets, and 
the ensemble even of people ot 
the highest rank, of the present 
day, reminds us in nothing of the 
authenticated descriptions of the 
inhabitants of the same place by 
writers two centuries ago.” 
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14. — Extracts from a Journal 
mritten on the Coasts of Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico, in the Years 
1820, 21, and 22. By Captain 
Basil Hall, R. N. Author of A 
Voyage to Loo Choo. 


“ Of civil liberty, I am not 
sure that the Chilians have, as yet, 
equally clear and correct notions; 
but nothing is more decided than 
their determination not to submit 
again to any foreign yoke; and I 
should conceive, from all I have 
been able to learn, that, under any 
circumstances, the Spanish party 
in Chili would be found small and 
contemptible. Every day deepens 
these valuable sentiments, and 
will render the re-conquest of the 
country more and more remote 
from possibility. ‘The present free 
trade, above all, maintains and 
augments these feelings; for there 
is not a single arrival at the port 
which fails to bring some new ar- 
ticle of use, or of luxury, or which 
does not serve, by lowering the 
former prices, to place within reach 
of the lower orders many things 
known before only to the wealthy; 
to extend the range of comforts 
and enjoyments ; and to open new 
sources of industry. 

Amongst a people circumstanced 
as the South Americans have been, 
debarred for ages from the advan- 
tages of commerce, this elange is 
of the last importance; and it is 
pleasing to reflect, that, while our 
merchants are consulting their own 
interests, and advancing the pros- 
perity of their country, they are, 
at the same time, by stimulating 
at once and gratifying the wants 
of a great people, adding incaleu- 
lably to the amount of human 
happiness. By thus creating higher 
tastes, and new wants, they pro- 





duce fresh motives to exertion, 
and give more animating hopes to 
whole nations, which, without such 
powerful and immediate excite- 
ments, might, for aught we know, 
have long remained in their an- 
cient state of listlessness and igno- 
rance. Every man in the country, 
rich or poor, not only practically 
feels the truth of this, but knows 
distinctly whence the advantage is 
derived; and it is idle, therefore, 
to suppose that blessings which 
come home so directly to all men’s 
feelings, and which so manifestly 
influence their fortunes and hap- 
piness, can be easily taken from 
them. 

“ There are, no doubt, many 
defects in the administration of 
affairs in Chili, occasional bad 
faith, and occasional oppression, 
and sometimes very inconvenient 
disturbances, and partial political 
changes ; but these are of no mo- 
ment in so vast a question. The 
barrier which has so long dammed 
up the tide of human rights, and 
free action, has been at length re- 
moved, and the stream is assuredly 
not to be stopped by any thing 
from without; and what is inter- 
nal, that might produce mischief, 
is rapidly improving as men ad- 
vance in intelligence, and acquire 
a deeper interest in good order. 
An invasion, indeed, might cause 
much misery and disorder, and 
tend, for a time, to keep back the 
moral and political improvement 
of the country; but the re-action 
would be inevitable, and, ere long, 
the outraged country would spring 
forwards to life and liberty, with 
tenfold vigour. 

“ By means of foreign inter- 
course, and by the experience and 
knowledge of themselves, acquired 
by acting, for the first time, as 
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freemen, they will come to know 
their own strength; by learning 
also to respect themselves, which 
they could hardly have done be- 
fore, they will be ready to respect 
a government formed of them- 
selves; and, instead of despising 
and hating their rulers, and seek- 
ing to counteract their measures, 
will join heartily in supporting 
them when right, or in exerting a 
salutary influence over them when 
wrong. At all events, even now, 
all parties would unite upon the 
least show of an attack; and so 
the result will prove, should any 
thing so wild and unjust be at- 
tempted.” * , 

The customs are excellently 
illustrated by the following mis- 
cellaneous selections : 

“As soon as the dispatches 
were sent off, I paid a visit to a 
Chilian family of my acquaintance, 
and immediately on my entering 
the drawing-room, the lady of the 
house, and one of her daughters, 
each presented me with a rose, 
apologizing, at the same time, for 


* The following passage may form a 
curious note to this, and show what odd 
circumstances have already grown out of 
the Revolution ; 

“* At Huacho, we found the governor 
at dinner with two or three friends. He 
was of the aboriginal race of the country, 
spoke a little Spanish, and was probably 
a discreet and clever fellow, otherwise he 
would not have been left in a command 
hy San Martin. The dinner was placed 
on a low table in the middle of a shop, 
and the whole party forked their meat 
out of one dish. It was interesting, on 
looking round the shop, to observe the 
effect of the recent political changes. A 
roll of English broad-cloth was resting on 
a French wine case, marked Medoc ; on 
the table stood a bottle of champagne ; 
the knives and forks were marked Shef- 
field,’ and the screen which divided the 
apartment was made of a piece of Glas- 
gow printed cotton.” 
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having omitted to do so before. 
This custom of presenting stran- 
gers with a flower prevails in all 
Spanish countries, and is one of 
an extensive class of minute at- 
tentions, which the Spaniards and 
their descendants understand bet- 
ter than any other nation. The 
favour itself is nothing; indeed, 
it seems essential to the civility 
that it should be a mere trifle; the 
merit lies in the unaffected and 
simple expression of goodwill and 
kindness which, while it really 
obliges, is of a nature to impose 
no obligation. - - - 

“The Chilians are fond of 
making pic-nic parties, to dine in 
the country, at any spot which 
may suit them during an excur- 
sion, and to-day I happened to 
fall in with some friends bent on 
such an expedition, all crowded 
into a careta or covered wagon, 
on its way to the hills: as they 
wanted one more cavallero, I was 
well pleased to be permitted to 
join them. We reached the des- 
tined spot in safety, though suffi- 
ciently jolted, and well nigh deaf- 
ened by the creaking sound of the 
wheels, which, like those in Spain, 
are kept purposely without grease, 
in order, it is said, by this clumsy 
device, to prevent smuggling— 
since no cart or wagon can pass 
within half a league of a custom- 
house officer without calling his 
attention to the spot. - - ~~ 

‘‘ T went in the evening to visit 
a family in the Almendral, or great 
suburb of Valparaiso. The ladies 
were ranged, as usual, along the 
wall, in a compact line, with their 
shawls drawn over the head and 
across the chin, so as nearly to 
conceal the face. One young lady 
played the harp, another the gul- 


tar, while some occasionally joined 
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with their shrill voices in singing 
the patriotic songs of the day. 
Others were chatting, or working, 
and the evening was passing away 
pleasantly enough, when, without 
any apparent cause, the whole 
party jumped up, cast away their 
music and work, and flew in the 
most frantic style out of the house, 
screaming aloud, Misericordia! 
misericordia ! beating their breasts 
at the same time, and looking ter- 
rified beyond description. I was 
astonished at all this, but followed 
the company into the street, call- 
ing out Misericordia as loud as 
any of them. It was a bright 
moonlight evening, and the street, 
from end to end, was filled with 
people; some, only half dressed, 
having just leaped from their beds 
—children, snatched from their 
sleep, were crying in all directions 
—many carried lights in their 
hands—in short, such a scene of 
wild confusion and alarm was ne- 
ver seen, and all apparently occa- 
sioned by a spontaneous move- 
ment, without any visible motive. 
After standing in the street for 
about a minute, the whole crowd 
turned round again and ran into 
their houses, so that, in the course 
of a few seconds, the hubbub was 
stilled, and not a mortal was to be 
seen. I now begged to know the 
cause of this amazing commotion, 
having a vague idea of its forming 
some part of a religious ceremony, 
when, to my surprise, I learned 
that it had been produced by an 
earthquake, so severe, that the 
people had been afraid of the 
houses tumbling about their ears, 
and had run into the open street 
to avoid the danger; for my part, 
I was totally unconscious of any 
motion, nor did I hear the sound, 
which they described as unusually 


loud. On mentioning this fact 
afterwards in company, I was as- 
sured, that for a considerable pe- 
riod after the arrival of foreigners, 
they are in like manner insensible 
to shocks, which a native can at 
once distinguish. It may be men- 
tioned also, as an unusual effect 
of experience, that the sensation 
of alarm, caused by feeling an 
earthquake, goes on augmenting 
instead of diminishing, and that 
one who at first ridicules the ter- 
rors of the inhabitants, comes 
eventually to be even more fright- 
ened than theyare. - - - 

“ T was surprised (says Captain 
H.,) and somewhat disappointed, 
to see a young lady, one of the 
gayest and best dancers in Chili, 
place herself at the instrument. 
The gentlemen loudly appealed 
against this proceeding; but she 
maintained her place resolutely, 
declaring she would not dance a 
single step. I saw there was some 
mystery in this, and took an op- 
portunity of begging to know what 
could have induced a person, of so 
much good sense and cheerful- 
ness, and so fond of dancing, to 
make so very preposterous a reso- 
lution. She laughed on hearing 
the subject treated with such ear- 
nestness, and confessed that no- 
thing was farther from her own 
wishes than her present forbear- 
ance, but that she was bound by 
a promise not to dance for a whole 
year. I begged an explanation of 
this singular engagement, when 
she told me, that, during the re- 
cent confinement of her sister, 
our host’s wife, at a moment when 
her life was despaired of, her mo- 
ther had made a vow, that, if she 
recovered, not one of the unmar- 
ried girls should dance for twelve 
months. Her younger sister, how- 
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ever, was dancing; and I found 
she had managed to evade the 
obligation by an ingenious piece 
of casuistry, arguing that, as the 
promise had been made in town, 
it could never be intended to ap- 
ply to the country. The good- 
natured mother, who _ probably 
repented of her absurd vow, al- 
lowed that a good case of con- 
science had been made out; and 
the pretty Rosalita danced away 
with a spirit which was taken up 
by the whole room, and a more 
animated ball was never seen. - - 

* A centleman had thought fit 
tocommence instructing his daugh- 
ter in French,—a_ circumstance 
which the girl, unconscicus of any 
crime, mentioned in the course of 
her confession to the priest, who 
expressed the greatest horror at 
what he heard, denounced the 
vengeance of Heaven upon her 
and her father, refused to give 
her absolution, and sent the poor 
creature home in an agony of fear. 
The father soon discovered the 
cause, and after some correspon- 
dence with the confessor, went to 
the head of the government, who 
sent for the priest, questioned him 
on the subject, and charged him 
with having directly interfered 
with the letter and spirit of the 
constitution, which gave encou- 
ragement to every species of learn- 
ing. The priest affected to carry 
matters with a high hand, and even 
ventured to censure the director 
for meddling with things beyond 
his authority. This was soon set- 
tled: a council was immediately 
called, and the next day it was 
known throughout the city that 
the priest had been seen crossing 
the frontiers, escorted by a mili- 
tary guard. An account of the 
whole transaction, with the cor- 
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respondence between the parent 
and the confessor, were also pub- 
lished officially in the Gazette, 
and full authority given, in future, 
to every person to teach any branch 
of knowledge not inconsistent with 
morals and religion. - - ~ 

The author is in Lima after its 
conquest by San Martin and Lord 
Cochrane :— 

‘* Being desirous (says Capt. H.) 
of ascertaining, by every means, 
the real state of popular feeling, 
which generally developes itself at 


public meetings, I went to one of 
the bull-fights, given in honour of 


the new Viceroy’s installation. It 
took place in an immense wooden 
amphitheatre, capable of holding, 
it was said, twenty thousand peo- 
ple. As we had been disappoint- 
ed at Valparaiso by a sham bull- 
fight, we hoped here to witness an 
exhibition worthy of the mother 
country. But the resemblance was 
not less faulty, though in the op- 
posite extreme, for the bulls were 
here put to death with so many 
unusual circumstances of cruelty, 
as not only to make it unlike the 
proper bull-fights, but take away 
all pleasure in the spectacle from 
persons not habituated to the sight. 
These exhibitions have been de- 
scribed by so many travellers, 
that it is needless here to do more 
than advert to some circumstances 
peculiar to those of Lima. 

* After the bull had been re- 
peatedly speared, and tormented 
by darts and fireworks, and was all 
streaming with blood, the mata- 
dor, on a signal from the Viceroy, 
proceeded to despatch him. Not 
being, however, sufficiently expert, 
he merely sheathed his sword in 
the animal’s neck without effect. 
The bull instantly took his re- 


venge, by tossing the matador to 
a great 
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a great height in the air, and he 
fell apparently dead in the area. 
The audience applauded the bull, 
while the attendants carried off 
the matador. ‘The bull next at- 
tacked a horseman, dismounted 
him, ripped up the horse’s belly, 
and bore him to the ground, where 
he was not suffered to die in 
peace, but was raised on his legs, 
and urged by whipping and goad- 
ing, to move round the ring in a 
state too horrible to be described, 

but which afforded the spectators 
the greatest delight. The noble 
bull had thus succeeded in baffling 
his tormentors as long as fair 
means were used, when a cruel de- 
vice was thought of to subdue 
him. A large curved instrument 
called a luna was thrown at him. 

from behind, in such a way as to 
divide the hamstrings of the hind 

legs; such, however, were his 

strength and spirit, that he did not 

fall, but actually travelled along 

at a tolerable pace on his stumps, 

a most horrible sight! This was 

not all, for a man armed with a 

dagger now mounted the bull’s 

back, and rode about for some 

minutes to the infinite delight of 
the spectators, who were thrown 

into eestasies, and laughed and 
clapped their hands at every stab 
given to the miserable animal, not 
to kill him, but to stimulate him 

to accelerate his pace ; at length, 

the poor beast, exhausted by loss 

of blood, fell down and died. 

“ The greater number of the 
company, although females, seem- 
ed so enchanted with the brutal 
scene passing under their eyes, 
that I looked round, in vain, for 
a single face that looked grave; 
every individual seeming quite de- 
lighted ; and it was melancholy to 
observe a great proportion of chil- 
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dren amongst the spectators, from 
one of whom, a little girl, only 
eight years old, I learned that she 
had already seen three bull-fights ; 
the details of which she gave 
with great animation and pleasure, 
dwelling especially on those hor- 
rid circumstances I have describ- 
ed. It would shock and digust 
to no purpose to give a minute 
account of other instances of wan- 
ton cruelty, which, however, ap- 
peared to be the principal recom- 
mendation of these exhibitions. 
Connected with these struggles 
of man against animals, we have 
some extraordinary details of the 
skill and prowess of the guassos: 
‘* When a wild horse is to be 
taken, the lasso is always placed 
round the two hind legs, and, as 
the guasso rides a little on one 
side the, jerk pulls the entangled 
horse’s feet laterally, so as to throw 
him on his side, without endan- 
gering his knees or his face. Be- 
fore the horse can recover the 
shock, the rider dismounts, and 
snatching his poucho or cloak from 
his shoulders, wraps it round the 
prostrate animal's head; he then 
forces into his mouth one of the 
powerful bridles of the country, 
straps a saddle on his back, and, 
bestriding him, removes the pou- 
cho; upon which the astonished 
horse springs on his legs, and en- 
deavours, by a thousand vain ef- 
forts, to disencumber himself of 
his new master, who sits quite 
composedly on his back, and, by 
a discipline which never fails, re- 
duces the horse to such complete 
obedience, that he is soon trained 
to lend his speed and strength in 
the capture of his wild compan- 
ions. 
“ During the recent wars in this 
country, the lasso was used as a 
weapon 
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weapon of great power in the 
hands of the guassos, who make 
bold and useful troops, and never 
fail to dismount cavalry, or to 
throw down the horses of those 
who come within their reach. 
There is a well-authenticated story 
of a party of eight or ten of these 
men, who had never seen a piece 
of artillery, till one was fired at 
them in the streets of Buenos 
Ayres; they galloped fearlessly 
up to it, placed their lassos over 
the cannon, and, by their united 
strength, fairly overturned it. An- 
other anecdote is related of them, 
which, though possible enough, 
does not rest on such good autho- 
rity. A number of armed boats 
were sent to effect a landing at a 
certain point on the coast, guard- 
ed solely by these horsemen. The 
party in the boats, caring little for 
an enemy unprovided with fire- 
arms, rowed confidently along the 
shore. The guassos, meanwhile, 
were watching their opportunity, 
and the moment the boats came 
sufficiently near, dashed into the 
water, and, throwing their lassos 
round the necks of the officers, 
fairly dragged every one of them 
out of their boats. - - - 

“ Before breakfast to-day, we 
witnessed the South American me- 
thod of killing cattle, a topic which, 
at first sight, must appear no very 
delicate or inviting one; but I 
trust it will not prove uninterest- 
ing, or disagreeable in description. 

* The cattle, as I before men- 
tioned, had been driven into an 
inclosure, or corral, whence they 
were now let out, one by one, 
and killed ; but not in the manner 
eg in England, where, I be- 

lieve, they are dragged into a 
house, and despatched by blows 
on the forehead with a pole-axe. 
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Here the whole took place in the 
open air, and resembled rather the 
catastrophe of a grand field sport, 
than a mere deliberate slaughter. 
On a level space of ground before 
the corral were ranged in a line 
four or five guassos on horseback, 
with their lassos all ready in their 
hands ; and opposite to them ano- 
ther line of men on foot, furnished 
also with lassos, so as to form a 
wide line, extending from the gate 
of the corral to the distance of 
thirty or forty yards. When all 
was prepared, the leader of the 
guassos drew out the bars closing 
the entrance to the corral; and, 
riding in, separated one from the 
drove, which he goaded till it 
escaped at the opening. ‘The re- 
luctance of the cattle to quit the 
corral was evident, but when at 
length forced to do so, they dash- 
ed forwards with the utmost im- 
petuosity. It is said that, in this 
country, even the wildest animals 
have an instinctive horror of the 
lasso; those in a domestic state 
certainly have, and betray fear 
whenever they see it. Be this as 
it may, the moment they pass the 
gate, they spring forward at full 
speed, with all the appearance of 
terror. But were they to go ten 
times faster, it would avail them 
nothing against the irresistible las- 
so, which, in the midst of dust, 
and a confusion seemingly inex- 
tricable, were placed by the guas- 
sos with the most perfect correct- 
ness over the parts aimed at. There 
cannot be conceived a more spirit- 
ed, or a more picturesque scene 
than was now presented to us; OF 
one which, in the hands of a bold 
sketcher, would have furnished a 
finer subject. Let the furious beast 
be imagined driven almost to mad- 
ness by thirst, and a variety of 
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irritations, and in the utmost ter- 
ror at the multitude of lassos 
whirling all around him; he rush- 
es wildly forward, his eyes flash- 
ing fire, his nostrils almost touch- 

the ground, and his breath 
driving off the dust in his course : 
—for one short instant he is free, 
and full of life and strength, defy- 
ing, as it were, all the world to re- 
strain him in his headlong course ; 
the next moment he is covered 
with lassos, his horns, his neck, 
his legs, are all encircled by these 
inevitable cords, hanging loose, in 
long festoons from the hands of 
the horsemen galloping in all di- 
rections, but the next instant as 
tight as bars of iron; and the no- 
ble animal lies prostrate on the 
ground, motionless and helpless. 
He is immediately despatched by 
a man on foot, who stands ready 
for this purpose with a sharp knife 
in his hand; and as soon as the 
body is disentangled from the las- 
sos, it is drawn on one side, and 
another is driven out of the cor- 
ral, and caught in the same man- 
ner. 

“On begging to know why so 
many lassos were thrown at once 
on these occasions, we learned that 
the first rush of the beast, when 
driven out of the corral, is gene- 
rally so impetuous, that few single 
ones are strong enough to bear 
the jerk without breaking. As an 
experiment, a cow, in a very furi- 
ous state, was let out, and directions 
given for only two men to attempt to 
stop her. The first lasso fell over 
her head, and drew it round, so 
that the horns almost touched her 
back, but the cord snapped with- 
out stopping her; the second was 
intentionally placed round the fore 
part of the body, but it also broke 
without materially checking her 


progress. Away went the cow, 
scouring over the country, follow- 
ed by two fresh horsemen stand- 
ing erect in their stirrups, with 
their lassos flying round their heads, 
and their pouchos streaming out 
behind them; an animating and 
characteristic sight. The cow gal- 
lopped, and the horses gallopped, 
and such is the speed which cattle 
acquire when accustomed to run 
wild, that at first the horses had 
but little advantage. The ground 
being covered with shrubs and 
young trees, and full of hollow 
places, and sunk roads, the chace 
was diversified by many leaps, in 
which, although the poor cow did 
well at first, the horses, ere long, 
gained upon her, and the nearest 
guasso perceiving that he was just 
within reach, let fly his lasso. The 
cow was at such a distance that it 
required the whole length of the 
lasso to reach her, and the noose 
had become so contracted by the 
knot slipping up, that it was barely 
large enough to admit the horns ; 
had the cow been one foot more 
in advance, the circle would have 
become too small. When the rider 
saw the noose fixed, he stopped 
and turned his horse, upon 
which the poor cow, her head 
nearly rung off, was cast to the 
ground with great violence. The 
second horseman dashed along, 
and on passing the cow, instead of 
throwing his lasso, merely stooped 
on one side, and laid the noose, 
which he had contracted to a small 
circle, over her horns. ‘This done, 
the guassos turned their horses’ 
heads, and trotted back with their 
unwilling prize, not having been 
more than four or five minutes 

absent from the ground. 
“There is another method of 
arresting the animal’s progress 
without 
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without using the lasso, which is 
said to require even more skill 
and presence of mind than that 
formidable instrument itself. A 
horseman is stationed a little way 
from the entrance of the corral, 
armed with an instrument called 
a luna, which consists of a steel 
blade about a foot long, and curved, 
as its name implies, in the form of 
a crescent, sharpened on the con- 
cave edge, and having a pole ten 
or twelve feet long screwed into 
the middle of the blunt or convex 
side; so that, when held horizon- 
tally, the horns of the crescent 
point forward. ‘The rider carries 
this luna in his right hand, couched 
like a lance, the blade being then 
about two feet from the ground, 
in advance of the horse, while the 
staff is kept steady by passing it 
under the arm. Having allowed 
the animal to rush past, he puts 
spurs to the horse, gallops after, 
and on coming close up, places 
his weapon in such a situation, that 
when the animal's right hind leg 
is thrown backwards, it shall enter 
the fork or crescent of the luna, 
and by striking against the edge, 
which is made as sharp as a razor, 
divide the tendon. ‘The weapon 
is then quickly transferred to the 
left leg, where in like manner, the 
least touch properly applied, divides 
the othertendon. Wesaw this cruel 
feat performed by the principal gu- 
asso, on our host's estate, who was 
dqscribed as being the best rider 
and the most expert manin that part 
of the country. The ground was 
very dry and dusty, so that, by the 
time he overtook the bullock he 
was in chase of, there was such 
a cloud raised by the animal's 
feet, that we could scarcely see 
what was doing. The guasso 
contrived however to cut both 


hamstrings, but his horse becom. 
ing confused, fell over the bullock 
and we were in considerable alarm 
lest the man should be cut in two 
by his own weapon, or be trans- 
fixed by the beast’s horns: but 
he never lost his self-possession, 
and having first flung the instru- 
ment high into the air, raised both 
himself and horse from the ground, 
and rode out of the cloud unhurt, 
and without having ever lost his 
seat. 

* On the 26th of May we sailed 
from Valparaiso, and _procecded 
along the coast of Lima. During 
the greater part of this voyage 
the land was in sight, and we had 
many opportunities of seeing not 
only the Andes, but other inter- 
esting features of the country. 
The sky was sometimes covered 
by a low dark unbroken cloud, 
overshadowing the sea, and rest- 
ing on the top of the igh cliffs 
which guard the coast; so that 
the Andes, and, indeed, the whole 
country, except the immediate 
shore, were then screened from 
our view. But at some places 
this lofty range of cliffs was in- 
tersected by deep gullies, called 
quebradas, connected with exten- 
sive vallies stretching far into the 
interior. At these openings we 
were admitted to a view of regions, 
which being beyond the limits of the 
cloud, and therefore exposed to the 
full blaze of the sun, formed a bril- 
liant contrast to the darkness and 
gloom in which we were involved. 
As we sailed past, and looked 
through these mysterious breaks, 
it seemed as if the eye penetrated 
into another world ; and had the 
darkness around us been more 
complete, the light beyond would 
have been equally resplendent with 


that of the full moon, to which 
every 
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every one was disposed to com- 
pare this most curious and sur- 
prising appearance. 

“ As the sun’s rays were not in 
this case, reflected from a bright 
snowy surface, but from a dark- 
coloured sand, we are furnished, 
by analogy, with an answer to the 
difficulties sometimes started, with 
respect to the probable dark nature 
of the soil composing the moon’s 
surface.” 


Soa 


15.—Journal of a Residence in 
Ashantee. By Joseph Dupuis, 
Esq. late His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Envoy, &c. &c. &c. With 
an Account of the Origin and 
Causés of the present War. 


About a century ago Ashantee 
was governed by Sai Tooto, called 
by his subjects ‘ ‘The Great.’ 

“The legends descriptive of 
the history of Ashantee, earlier 
than the reign of Sai Tooto, are 
somewhat obscure. 

** The wisdom as well as valour 
of Sai Tooto are themes on which 
the natives dwell with a national 
satisfaction ; in short, he was, as 
they say, the great and the good ; 
for, in his reign, justice was ever 
on the alert, and the claims of 
his subjects were listened to 
without distinction of rank or 
title. 

“ The conquests effected by this 
prince were more comprehensive 
than has been stated. He ravaged 
Assin with fire and sword, for 
some indignity offered by its mo- 
narch towards his person; he en- 
tirely subdued Quahou, and in- 
duced the government of Akin to 
alimited obedience. He subdued, 
besides Dinkira and Tofal, a great 
extent of country beyond the 
T'ando river. He invaded Gaman 


with a powerful army, with which 
he vanquished those tribes, and 
reduced their monarch to the con- 
dition of atributary. The Desert 
(of Ghofan) only was an impedi- 
ment to the progress of his arms 
north ; and, in short, he created 
an empire, including tributaries 
and allies, which were strictly of 
a feudal complexion, by the union 
of all those kingdoms and _ prin- 
cipalities between the 6th and 9th 
degrees of latitude, and between 
the 4th degree of longitude west 
from the meridian of London and 
the river Volta. ‘The auxiliary 
kingdom of Banna was the right 
arm of Ashantee in those days, 
and still is.” 

«The quarters were continually 
surrounded by spectators, chiefly 
women and children, whose anx- 
iety to gain a glimpse of our 
sons was occasionally checked ” 
an impulse of terror when we 
approached them. The smiling 
countenances which graced these 
beauties, convinced me that their 
destiny was a happier one than 
the generality of their sex enjoy in 
Fantee. Their lascivious glances, 
accompanied by signs, which could 


‘not be misconstrued, convinced 


me also that these ladies, however 
superior to the Fantees, parti- 
cipated with them in a certain 
failing. I was, besides, assured 
that many of the wives and 
daughters of men in power, were 
employed in the way of traffic, to 
practise the seductive charms of 
beauty, to inveigle the impassioned 
and unwary of the other sex, in 
order to create a palaver, which 
commonly terminated in fines or 
slavery. When the slave trade 
was legalized on the coast, it 
was a usual mode of entrapping 
youth, and those who were inca- 

pable 
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pable of redeeming their persons 
from bondage, suffered the seve- 
rity of this pernicious law, and 
were in most cases sold in the 
public markets for exportation to 
the West Indies.” 

“* We are now, it may be said, 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Coomassy. A Court messen- 
ger met me on this path, with a 
complimentary inquiry after my 
health; and this man, being fur- 
nished with instructions from the 
king, conducted me to a little 
village, about a mile and a quar- 
ter S.E. of the capital; the name 
of it was Ciry, a paltry little 
place, containing about seventy 
inhabitants ; here the party alight- 
ed, and having exchanged road 
dresses for others suitable to the 
occasion, we prepared to move 
forward; but my palanquin, for 
which I once more exchanged the 
hammock, was so thoroughly dis- 
located, that it became necessary 
to secure the parts with lashings, 
extracted from the forest: this 
accomplished, and the canopy be- 
ing decorated with some gaudy 
yellow and red silk, produced a 
courtly African effect. Indeed, 
every man habited himself in his 
holiday apparel, and thus equipped, 
the march was renewed in as close 
order as the path would admit of, 
serenaded by a vociferous chorus 
of the Fantees. Upon turning an 
angle, whereby two paths were 
connected, I was not a little sur- 
prised at coming directly in con- 
tact with a party of soldiers habited 
and armed in British costume, and 
headed by a white African (or, as 
it may be better understood, a 
white negro) dressed en bourgeois, 
with the exception only of a pon- 
derous hat en militaire. These 
apish warriors, who formed a part 
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of the king’s body guard, fell into 
open ranks, and made some awk- 
ward movements with their mus- 
quets, accompanying each carica- 
ture evolution with a low submis- 
sive obeisance. They told me, 
that Sai had conferred the honour 
of sending these troops to escort 
me to his presence ; a compliment 
which, perhaps, could not have 
been selected more judiciously, 
My own soldiers, however, were 
jealously inclined to preserve their 
station about my person ; but this 
I opposed, from political courtesy, 
and therefore placed myself under 
the protection of the king’s guard, 
stationing the Fantees in the van 
as an equivalent. In a quarter of 
an hour, we approached the swamp 
that environs the city on the south 
and east sides. Even here, under 
the very walls of the metropolis, 
the forest retained much of its 
characteristic gloom, and, except- 
ing on the line of path, its thickets 
and entanglements; no change in- 
dicated an approach to a neigh- 
bourhood so highly populous as 
the metropolis of Ashantee. The 
swamp itself would have passed 
for any other of the same class in 
the wilderness. On the opposite 
margin of the water, a good num- 
ber of the town’s people were 
stationed, waving to us, and in- 
clining their bodies in salutation 
as they perceived they were ob- 
served. Several boys, who were 
here introduced to me by the 
Ashantees, as sons of their mo- 
narch, pushed in amidst the guard, 
and kept pace by the side of the 
palanquin. <atisnit 

‘A prospect of the capital (it 
such it may be called) at last 
opened in front of us; it was 4 
partial glimpse, at the distance of 


twenty or thirty paces, of a few 
mud- 
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mud-built hovels, surrounded in 
part by plantations, and some 
straggling walls of the same mate- 
rial, covering a contracted space 
gained from the adjacent waste.— 
As soon as we arrived at the out- 
skirting houses, a portion of the 
city became visible; but its ex- 
ternal aspect by no means pro- 
mised any thing superior to the 
towns of Assin in general; and 
was, it must be told, foreign to 
those highly coloured plates and 
the description given to the world 
in Mr. Bowdich’s work.” 

Having paid his devoirs to the 
King, the Caboceers. &c. he had 
to assume a station, while they re- 
turned the compliment. Part of 
the ceremony is thus described. 

“Several ministers and officers 
of high rank followed the petty 
sovereign, and darkness rapidly 
increased before there was a visi- 
ble diminution in numbers. At last 
the ranks thinned ; a few stragglers 
only came forward to warn me of 
the approach of the sovereign. On 
a sudden a number of blazing torch- 
es were seen in the distance, and 
a burst from the king’s band an- 
nounced his approach. Hitherto 
the preservation of our ranks had 
been attended with little difficulty, 
notwithstanding the tumultuous 
movements; but now I was to be 
initiated into a novel scene of re- 
gal splendour. By the time the 
foremost torches had advanced 
within fifty paces of the spot where 
I was seated, a most harsh dis- 
cordance of yells, shouts, and 
howls, assailed the ears in a sud- 
den peal, heightened by a re-ani- 
mated burst of instruments. It 
naturally occurred to me that the 
impression was intended to para- 
lyse the senses, by contributing to 
magnify the man of royalty. ‘Thus 


ended a moment's reflection; for 
on a sudden my guards were 
forced by a rush of the king’s 
guards, notwithstanding the most 
vigorous efforts they made to op- 
pose the intruders. A rally was 
then made round my chair, to 
screen my person from the rude 
buffets of the warlike mob, but all 
efforts proved ineffectual, and ano- 
ther rush knocked over my seat, 
and almost threw me upon the 
earth. With some difficulty, aided 
by the bodily exertions of my 
friendly guard, who it appeared 
had suffered in an equal propor- 
tion, I recovered my feet, but with 
the temporary loss of sword and 
hat. ‘The king's guards were now 
in the midst of our party, some 
with large ivory horns and wooden 
drums, chiming together the most 
excruciating harmony I ever heard 
in my life; others with burning 
vegetable torches and crooked sa- 
bres, which they flourished in atti- 
tudes of defiance and threat; yet 
it was evident they wielded their 
weapons with caution. The other 
gentlemen were at this time sepa- 
rated from me, I knew not how 
far, and the noise and confusion 
were unabated. My soldiers at 
last rallied again, and by dint of 
main strength forced a passage 
through the crowd, and gained for 
me a more secure station behind 
a tree, where I met Messrs. Col- 
lins and Salmon, who had been 
swept away in the boisterous eddy, 
and had suffered as much justling 
as myself. ‘The torches threw a 
brilliant stream of light on all 
around, and increased the savage 
splendour of the scene. The 
king’s canopy was already within 
a few paces of the spot, and still 
the buffetting continued; but at 
this time we were effectually re- 
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lieved by the exertions of the 
guard, for the Fantees were ap- 
palled, and made no effort for 
themselves. A number of war- 
riors bedecked with argus plumes, 
gold ornaments and bells, preceded 
the canopy; performing certain 
evolutions representing the invo- 
cations and inspirations blended 
in the war dance; twirling also 
their gold-mounted guns, and 
screaming in terrific transports. 
A gigantic negro followed in the 
train, bearing the execution stool, 
encrusted with gore, and howling 
the song of death. ‘lhe heralds, 
(for | have too much respect for 
kingly rank to class them with the 
parasites of the captains, ) followed 
next, announcing the monarch’s 
high titles and deeds in arms, 
The conquest of Fantee and Ga- 
man were enumerated in the list; 
but it was remarkable that these 
royal trumpeters observed a great- 
er decorum in their approaches to 
the person of the king. They 
did not press upon him rudely, 
and never presumed to venture 
under the canopy.- Upon a given 
signal, while 1 was still compelled 
to use some exertion in maintain- 
ing my ground, the confusion sub- 
sided into a respectful silence. 
The king’s canopy at the same 
time stood before me, and this re- 
doutable monarch again appeared 
with the same unruffled aspect, 
and with features rather more 
relaxed than before. He gazed 
a few moments with a penetrating 
glance, as if contemplating the ef- 
fect created by the first impres- 
sions. He then took me by the 
hand in the most affable manner, 
and pronounced a laconic welcome: 
after which he saluted the other 
gentlemen, and the Fantees, and 
immediately moved off the ground. 


“Some of the king’s torch bear. 
ers were ordered to shew the way 
to the quarters. - - ~ - \ 

‘* Thus terminated the journey 
from the sea coast to the capital 
of Ashantee, a tract which js 
formidable to the traveller, not 
as it regards distance, but from 
its natural obstructions. From 
Sarasoo to Coomassy the dis- 
tance is 6} horizontal miles, and 
the course north. The distance 
from Cape Coast to Coomassy, it 
will be seen, is rather short of 
133 miles horizontal; or 187 by 
the path. - - - 

“* The royal chair was a speci- 
men of some ingenuity, yet the 
workmanship was rude. Its arms 
and legs were carved from the 
solid, into grotesque forms, and 
embossed with little ornamental 
casts of gold. Several Caboceers 
in waiting were decorated with 
massive gold breastplates, chains 
of the same metal, and solid lumps 
of rock-gold, of the weight, per- 
haps, of a pound or more each. The 
royal messengers stood behind the 
sovereign,shouldering by the blades 
large crooked sabres, the emblems 
of their offices, and displaying the 
reversed hilts, cased in thin gold 
sheathing. In another position, at 
the back of the king’s chair, a se- 
lect few stood erect as guards, 
and were armed with common 
English muskets in gold casing, 
and habited in grotesque apparel 
which consisted of a large helmet 
or plume of feathers of the Argus 
bird, sloping backward over the 
head, in form not very unlike 
those which, according to history, 
were worn by the inhabitants of 
America, and particularly in the 
empire of Mexico, by the warriors 
of that nation. In front of the 


plume was an arching pair of ram's 
horns 
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horns, cased in gold, and attached 
by the centre to several charms 
and amulets, neatly sheathed in 
morocco leather. A_ skull-cap 
united the whole, and a long tiger's 
tail flowed down over a close- 
bodied jacket, that concealed 
every part but the arms, in a per- 
fect mail of magical charms, also 
richly ornamented in gold, silver, 
or stained leather. A_ simple 
covering of cloth girded about 
the loins fell half-way down the 
thigh and left the rest of the body 
bare. In addition to guns, the 
weapons and accoutrements of the 
officers were bows, and a quiver 
of poisoned arrows, suspended 
from the back by a belt, which 
at the same time supported the 
weight of a string of case-knives 
and a large powder pouch. ‘The 
most ludicrous part of the equip- 
ment consisted in a large gold, 
silver, or iron bell, suspended by 
a rope that girded the loins, and 
overhung the posteriors, causing 
at every moment a dull tinkling 
sound, like the pasturing bells 
used in Spain. Over these bells 
were suspended gold or silver 
epaulettes of European fabrica- 
tion, more or less tarnished. Some 
of the officers wore small turbans 
of silk taffety, or figured cotton 
and muslin; and besides were 
decently dressed in robes of vari- 
ous striped cotton folded round 
the loins, and gracefully turned 
over the left shoulder, exactly as 
the Hayk or Alhayk is worn by 
the Arabs of the western and 
southern deserts. The king was 
modestly habited in a large cloth 
or Hayk of figured cotton, cast 
off from both shoulders, and rest- 
ing negligently in loose folds, 
upon the Joins and thighs. From 
his naked shoulder was suspended 


a thick silk plait or cord, to which 
were attached a string of amulets 
cased in gold, silver, and silk. A 
massive gold chain encircled his 
waist, in the form of a zone, below 
the navel; and a variety of clumsy 
gold rings covered his fingers, 
thumbs and toes. On the left 
knee he wore a bandage, or fillet 
of silk, and plaited weed, inter- 
woven with gold beads and amu- 
lets, terminating in a_ tasteful 
tassel, that hung as low as the 
calf of the leg.” 

Among the inhabitants of Coo- 
massy were about three hundred 
Moslems, from whom the author 
collected some curious intelligence 
relative to the interior of Africa. 

‘* The familiarity of our inter- 
course entitled me now to a great- 
er degree of confidence, and ac- 
cordingly I was given to under- 
stand, that the Prophet's cause 
was not neglected in these regions 
of ignorance. ‘ When I was a 
young man,’ said the Bashaw, ‘ I 
worked for the good of my body. 
I traded on the face of God's 
earth, and travelled much ; as my 
beard grew strong I settled at 
Salgha, and lastly removed to this 
city. I was still but an indiffer- 
ent T'alb, when, God be praised, a 
certain Moraboth from the north 
was sent to me by a special direc- 
tion, and that learned saint taught 
me the truth; so that now my 
beard is white, and I cannot travel 
as before, I am content to seek the 
good of mysoul in a state of future 
reward. My avocations at Coo- 
massy are several ; but my chief em- 
ployment is a school which I have 
endowed, and which I preside over 
myself. God has compassionated my 
labours, and I have about seventy 

upils and converts at this time, 
Besides this, the king's heart is 
turned 
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turned towards me, and I am a 
favoured servant. Over the Mos- 
lems I rule as Cady, conformably 
to our law; I am also a member 
of the king’s council in affairs re- 
lating to the believers of Sarem 
and Dagomba; and I trade with 
foreign countries through the agen- 
cy of my friend Abou Beer.’ 

“In adverting to the religious 
opinions of the Ashantees, the re- 
ply was, that they were poor wan- 
dering heathens; but that many 
of the chiefs were bigotted infi- 
dels, not excepting the king him- 
self; although that monarch would 
sometimes give ear to the law (of 
Mohammed), and never opposed 
the believers of Ghunja; but on 
the contrary was a friend on whom 
they could always rely for protec- 
tion. 

* This sovereign a short time 
back was an avowed enemy to the 
religion of Islam, and actually put 
a number of the Prophet's chil- 
dren to death in his country. God, 
however, they said, had changed 
his heart, and now the brethren 
of the true faith travel even to 
the sea side in safety, and gain 
numbers of proselytes in his do- 
minions. Reverting again to the 
king of Ashantee, they asserted 
that with the exception of many 
barbarous practices, such as the 
libations of human blood at sacri- 
fices, and the horrid cruelty of his 
wars, he was a good man, and 
wholly undeserving the name of 
tyrant. The character of true be- 
lievers, they added, stood very 
high with the king, for he con- 
sulted them upon many important 
occasions, where the interests of 
their nation were concerned ; and 
moreover, he never engaged in 
any warlike enterprise without 
their society. 


“In the case of the recent war 
of Gaman, they informed me that 
they both accompanied the king, 
It was the bloodiest campaign they 
had ever witnessed, for many thou- 
sands of Moslems perished in the 
war, as Ghobogho and Kong (both 
Mohammedan countries, ) had unit- 
ed their forces with Dinkera, king 
of Gaman, who had cast off his 
allegiance to the king of Ashantee, 
and transferred a tribute which he 
formerly paid him to the Sultan 
of Kong. In describing some of 
the characteristics of the war, they 
declared they had actually wit- 
nessed the massacre of ten thou- 
sand old men, women, and young 
children, besides numbers of chief- 
tains, who were put to death by 
tortures the most revolting to hu- 
manity. The Ashantees, they af- 
firmed, were, as enemies, the most 
terrible of mankind, and in war, 
were justly dreaded even by the 
true believers. 

“ The king’s sister entered my 
quarters in the forenoon, bringing 
in her train a troop of about one 
hundred and fifty women and 
young girls, many of whom were 
described as the daughters and 
wives of men of high rank. Af- 
ter taking a seat, she motioned to 
several females who were her in- 
timate attendants, to enter the 
place, whilst the remainder stood 
or seated themselves upon the 
ground without. Her speech was 
laconic. ‘ She was happy, she 
said, ‘ because I was her brothers 
good friend, and the friend of the 
captains, and she thanked me for 
the present I had sent to her. 
This woman’s relationship natural- 
ly established her in an elevated 
rank, but she was doubly digni- 
fied by an employment which, 
perhaps, may not improperly be 

termed 
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termed Governess of the empire, 
or Queen over the females; all of 
that sex being immediately re- 
sponsible to her government, and 
subject to an arbitrary controul un- 
der her vice-governesses. 

“ With this employment she 
had been invested only a few 
months, and since the king’s re- 
turn from Buntoko. Her eleva- 
tion proceeded from a cause some- 
what remarkable. 

“ When the king was about to 
open the campaign against Gaman, 
he collected together his priests, 
to invoke the royal Fetische, and 
perform the necessary orgies to 
insure success. These mmisters 
of superstition sacrificed thirty- 
two male and eighteen_female vic- 
tims, as an expiatory offering to 
the gods, but the answers from 
the priests being deemed by the 
council as still devoid of inspira- 
tion, the king was induced to make 
acustom at the sepulchres of his an- 
cestors,where many hundreds bled. 
This, it is affirmed, propitiated the 
wrath of the adverse gods. The 
— then prepared a certain 

etische compound, which they 
delivered to the king, with an in- 
junction to burn the composition 
daily in a consecrated fire-pot 
within the palace; and upon no 
account to neglect the fire, so as 
to suffer it to go out; for as long 
as the sacred flame devoured the 

wder, he would triumph over 
is foes. 

“When the king joined his 
army, he commissioned his eldest 
sister (then governess of the king- 
dom,) to attend strictly to the sa- 
cred mystery, telling her that his 
crown and life both depended upon 
her vigilance, and the fulfilment 
of his order. He selected also 
three wives, to whom he was more 

1824. 


attached than the rest, to watch 
by turns over the mysterious rites, 
in conjunction with his last-men- 
tioned sister. 

“ During the king’s absence, 
this arbitress of his fate formed a 
connexion with a chief of Bou- 
romy, whose ambition suggested 
a plan to seat himself upon the 
throne. 

“In this conspiracy, seventeen 
of the king’s wives and their fami- 
lies are said to have joined; the 
fire-pot was broken to pieces, and 
the chief commenced arming his 
party. But the king, added my 
informer, who had sustained heavy 
losses in the early part of the war, 
and was unable to account for the 
audacity of the enemy, performed 
an incantation over a certain talis- 
man, which gave an insight into 
what was transacting in the capital. 
He therefore dispatched a body of 
men under Ouso Cudjo, who, after 
an impotent struggle on the part 
of the enemy, effectually crushed 
the rebellion. When the king re- 
turned home, he called a council 
to deliberate upon the punishment 
due to the offenders, and it was 
finally decreed that his wives 
should suffer death by decapita- 
tion. His sister, to prevent the 
profanation of spilling royal blood, 
was ordered to be strangled. The 
chief, her paramour, and all those 
of his party, were doomed to the 
most cruel deaths at the grave of 
the king’s mother. These sen- 
tences were carried into prompt 
execution, and it is affirmed that 
above seven hundred people were 
sacrificed, or fell in resisting the 
royal forces. After this the younger 
sister, my present visitor, was made 
governess. 

‘While these butcheries were 


transacting, the king prepared to 
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enter the palace, and in the act of 
crossing the threshold of the outer 
gate, was met by several of his 
wives, whose anxiety to embrace 
their sovereign lord impelled them 
thus to overstep the boundary of 
female decorum in Ashantee; for 
it happened that the king was ac- 
companied by a number of his 
captains, who accordingly were 
compelled to cover their faces with 
both hands, and fly from the spot. 
This is said to have angered the 
monarch, although his resentment 
proceeded no farther than words, 
and he returned the embraces of 
his wives,” 

But another physical cause of 
anger afterwards occurred, and 

- - - “He was inflamed to 
the highest pitch of indignation, 
and ina paroxysm of anger caused 
these unhappy beings to be cut in 
pieces before his face: giving or- 
ders, at the time, to cast the frag- 
ments into the forest, to be de- 
voured by birds and beasts of 
prey. Nor did the atonement rest 
here, for six more unhappy females 
were impeached of inconstancy 
(a failing, I believe, very common 
among them,) and they also ex- 
iated their faults with their lives. 
ike another Ulysses, his majesty 
then devoted himself to the puri- 
fication of his palace, when, to 
sum up the full horrors of these 
bloody deeds, two thousand wretch- 
ed victims, selected from the Ga- 
man prisoners of war, were slaugh- 
tered over the royal death stool, 
in honour of the shades of de- 
parted kings and heroes.” 

At another interview with his 
Majesty, Sai himself, Mr. D. re- 
lates-— 

“The wars of the king were 
shortly after introduced as a topic 
of general discussion. That of 


Gaman was the favourite subject, 
and the king occasionally took up 
the thread of the narrative, or elu- 
cidated such events as were per- 
haps not generally known. As he 
caused the linguists to interpret to 
me the particular feats of himself, 
the king of Banna and Apoko, his 
eyes sparkled with fiery anima- 
tion, and at one period he threw 
himself into a sort of theatrical 
attitude, which appeared to be un- 
premeditated, and unaffected. He 
then seemed to be wrapt up within 
himself in delightful cogitations, 
and at this crisis some of the au- 
ditors, like the bards of ‘ olden 
time,’ rose to the hum of the war 
song, and recited their parts ina 
pleasing mellifluous strain. The 
king enjoyed the scene in ecstasy, 
and frequently motioned with his 
body and feet in cadence with the 
metre of the verse, This reverie 
and the recitation occupied many 
minutes, and were ultimately suc- 
ceeded by irony and satire cast 
upon the memory of his fallen 
enemy. ‘ His skull was broken, 
said the king, ‘ but I would not 
lose the trophy, and now | have 
made a similar skull of gold. This 
is for my great customs, that all 
the people may know 7 am the 
king.’ 

‘A slave was deputed to one 
of the apartments of the palace, 
and as he returned he deposited a 
chair, which his majesty said was 
the regal seat of Dinkera. This 
piece of workmanship was studded 
all over with gold and silver orna- 
ments, and silver coin of different 
European states. The slave again 
disappeared and returned, bringing 
under his escort a son of that un- 
fortunate monarch, one of the few 
male survivors of the race of Din- 
kera. A pallid hue, if so it a 
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be termed, overspread the jetty 
features of the youth, as he bowed 
trembling before the king. ‘The 
angry glance which marked his 
reception, excited the most pain- 
ful apprehensions, and the coun- 
tenance of the young man spoke 
woful agony, as he endeavoured 
to scan the purport of the sum- 
mons. 

“ * Your father,’ said the king, 
addressing himself to the prince, 
‘was a rebel ; he was full of pride, 
and wanted to be a great king; he 
forgot that he was my slave. Is 
not this true? Then he wanted 
Sarem to help him, and sent gold 
to make friends. Is not that true, 
too? He forgot I was his mas- 
ter; he killed my sword bearers, 
and sent me an insulting message. 
Now I have his skull, and the jaw- 
bones of his captains. His wives, 
and you, and all the people, are 
my slaves; and when I tell you to 
die, you shall die as your brother 
did ; but now you shall serve me.’ 

“ The king then desired him to 
strip off his robe and show me 
the wounds he had received in 
battle. The unhappy youth did 
as he was instructed, pointing to 
five or six honourable scars upon 
his breast, arms, and thighs, which 
had the appearance of gun-shot 
wounds. ‘ Now,’ said the king to 
him, witha stern, sarcastic apathy, 
‘you know your father was a fool, 
and that I am the king; you did 
not know that before ; and so now 
go home until I send for you 
again.’ ” 

“This illustrious prisoner was 
placed under the safeguard of an 
inferior captain, who employed 
him in work at his plantations. 
The negro has no tender senti- 
ment for his humbled antagonist ! 
He was compelled, in the presence 


of the king, to join a chorus in 
the cruel Epicedium, or death- 
song, which preceded his brother’s 
sacrifice :—an execution which was 
performed in his presence, with 
torture, and amidst the mockery 
and derision of the whole court.” 

The presents for George IV. 
paraded at Coomassy were rather 
startling; for the King of Ashan- 
tee insisted upon sending fifty fine 
boys and fifty handsome black 
girls to his royal Brother of Bri- 
tain! Mr. D. farther says of the 
parting interview— 

“The slave trade became a to- 
pice of conversation soon after, for 
the king abruptly cut the clue of 
the former conversation. ‘ I 
think,’ said he, ‘ that the great 
king will do me much good, if he 
likes to make a proper trade for 
slaves as before. You must not 
forget that palaver. But I do not 
say he must do so, for he knows 
best what is good for him and me 
too: and if he says it will not do, 
that is enough.’” - - - 

“ The Ashantees never under- 
take any national concerns without 
invocations to the deities, conjura- 
tions, incantations, and a variety 
of customs which occupy incredi- 
ble time, as these mysteries can 
only be practised on particular 
days of the week or month; the 
others being deemed ominous and 
portending evil, are days of grief 
and tribulation. Out of the 365, 
the proportion of good or lucky 
days, the Bashaw says, is no more 
than 150 or 160. During the evil 
days, councils cannot be holden, 
nor can troops either march or 
engage the enemy, unless in self- 
defence. An Ashantee army, in 
proportion to the rank of its com- 
mander, and certainly if the king 
was at its head, could not march 
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to Cape Coast or to the sea-side 
in less than three or four months, 
for there are various other causes 
(independent also of circumspec- 
tion, rank, and dignity) to impede 
the march, such as divinations from 
the flight of birds, track of parti- 
cular beetles and insects, screech- 
ings of theturkey buzzard, dreams, 
predictions, celebration of cus- 
toms, &c. &c. In short, the Ashan- 
tees are slow, and, I believe, cau- 
tious in the cabinet; they are 
slower, however, in warlike move- 
ments, and, for those very reasons, 
more to be dreaded by those who 
do not know them; and certainly 
no man had a just conception of 
this nation during my residence on 
the Gold Coast. The Ashantees 
are energetic in the field on days 
when they can act; and, as the 
Bashaw and the Moslems in gene- 
ral relate, are more justly dreaded 
than any other tribe of Negroes. 
When the army takes the field, it 
usually pushes forward a body of 
two or three thousand men to the 
distance of a day or two in ad- 
vance of the main army, covering 
the enemy's towns and frontiers by 
little detached corps of observa- 
tion, who prosecute their march 
during the silence of night, in the 
most intricate parts of the forest, 
only seeking refuge as occasion 
may require, in the loftiest boughs 
of the trees, where they sustain 
life for many days, if necessary, 
upon a sort of soluble gum, pound- 
ed grain, and ‘ war nuts,’ called 
by them Boesie, which they never 
travel without. As the main body 
advances, so do these detachments, 
and when the king and priesthood 
deem the opportunity a fit one for 
battle, these corps of observation, 
strengthened by others, concen- 
trate themselves within a compass 


adequate to support the war with 
a most deadly effect from ambush 
and intrenched positions, or from 
the canopy which conceals their 
comrades ; for, during the attack, 
these elevated warriors pour in- 
cessantly upon the foe a tempest 
of musquet-shot, and poisoned 
missiles, javelins, and arrows. 

‘“* The precautions taken by the 
Ashantees, during a march through 
the enemy’s country, are equal to 
what is related of the tribes of 
North American Indians; and it 
is almost impossible to collect in- 
telligence adapted to the service 
of an opposing force. _ Incredible 
as it may seem, it often occurs, as 
it happened in the Gaman war, that 
the king in person, at the head of 
an army, is able to conceal himself 
in the heart of an enemy’s country 
(provided there are forests of suf- 
ficient capacity) until the crisis for 
action is deemed auspicious.” 

‘The military resources of 
Ashantee are great indeed, with- 
out casting into the scale her pre- 
ponderating influence in Sarem 
and Dagomba. The bashaw Mo- 
hammed assured me, that the 
armies of Ashantee that fought in 
Gaman, amounted to upwards of 
eighty thousand men (without im- 
cluding the camp attendants, such 
as women and boys,) of whom at 
one time above seven thousand 
were Moslems, who fought under 
his orders. In this estimate | 
speak within bounds, for I am 
inclined to believe he alluded to 
the army of Banna as a distinct 
force, whose numbers varied from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand 
men, armed with tomahawks, 
lances, knives, javelins, and bows 
and arrows. Of the eighty thou- 
sand, the King can put muskets 


and blunderbusses into the hands of 
from 
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from forty to fifty thousand. The 
opposing enemy, including the 
auxilary Moslem and Heathen 
powers allied to the army of Din- 
kera, amounted at times to one 
hundred and forty thousand men, 
of whom a great proportion were 
cavalry. The issue of that war, 


which restored the sovereignty of 


Gaman to the king of Ashantee, 
must unquestionably have increased 
his military strength to the extent 
of twenty or thirty thousand more 
men, although it is true the relics 
of those tribes who submitted, or 
escaped the butcheries, were not 
considered worthy to be trusted 
with arms during my stay at 
Court. 

* The King of Dahomy and 
his auxiliaries, the bashaw says, 
can raise about fifty thousand 
men, of whom from eight to ten 
thousand only are fusileers; the 
rest are armed with bows and ar- 
rows, besides sabres, and iron 
maces. ‘This, he says, is the 
greatest force the Dahomans ever 
sent into the field. 

“ The King of Benin is, how- 
ever, by far, the most powerful of 
the three monarchs, in regard to 
the number of his troops, for he 
can arm two hundred thousand 
upon an emergency, but he cannot 
furnish above ten thousand with 
muskets. 

In all these countries, Benin ex- 
cepted, horses are plentiful, parti- 
cularly in Ayoh and Yagah. Fire- 
arms and gunpowder are, however. 
unknown in these parts, or very 
scarce; but their weapons, which 
they wield with great dexterity and 
execution, are much dreaded in 
that country. ‘These weapons, 
which I have seen in Coomassy, 
are very long supple lances, barbed 

and poisoned, targets, bows and 
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arrows, tomahawks and iron maces, 
the former of which they are in 
the practise of poisoning with a 
venom more deadly than that 
which is used by any other nation, 
as its operation is said to be some- 
times instantaneous, and its wound 
although ever so slight, usually 
produces death within the lapse of 
a few minutes. The troops of 
the sultan of Zogho are armed in 
the same manner; and his sub- 
jects, who, although commercial, 
are as brave as the Ashantees, and 
perhaps more enterprising, are 
proportionably dreaded by the 
surrounding nations. Benin itself, 
although not strictly tributary to 
the sovereign of Zogho, frequently 
sends presents to the court of the 
latter, where, by his ambassadors, 
the King cultivates the friendship 
of a power he has too much rea- 
son to fear, from his great re- 
sources inland, and the means he 
has of insinuating a Dahoman 
army on the west over the Lagos 
river, 

‘* Benin itself is rich, and com- 
paratively a_ civilized well go- 
verned kingdom, superior to 
Ashantee in the arts and conve- 
niences of life, in the state of 
society, and in the administration 
of the laws, which, however, have 
no better foundation than custom 
and tradition. The spirit of 
commerce reigns here, and parti- 
cularly in the northern provinces, 
in its utmost vigour; and the land 
itself is so fertile and populous, 
that it is usual to travel the day 
long amidst corn fields or plarita- 
tions, of which the tall and stunted 
palm, date, plantain, banana, yam, 
cassada, and some kinds of fruit 
trees besides, occupy the surface 
of many acres, which are enclosed 
with mud walls or bramble, to 
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distinguish them as private pro- 


rty. 

The Moslem traders of Benin 
are said to navigate on their great 
rivers, and the Eastern branches 
which join the Kadarko, the Sho- 
anka, and Shaderbah. Some of 
these rivers open a communication 
with a tribe of heathens named 
Gargari, who live in tents, and 
are not black, but a red skinned 
people, yet they are not of the 
Arabian stock. The best breeds 
of horses and mules come from 
these parts. - - - 

‘* Gaman, and particularly its 
provinces of Ponin, Safoy, and 
Showy, contain the richest gold 
mines known to my informers, in 
this or any other part of Africa; 
who by way of illustration say, 
that in Ashantee, Dinkera, and 
Wassau, the veins of metal 
are found at the depth of twelve 
cubits, (twenty-two feet) below the 
surface, but in these Gaman pro- 
vinces at five (nine fect.) The 
ore is dug principally out of large 
pits, which belonged to the late 
king, in the neighbourhoods of 
Briquanti and Kontosoo. The 
gold from these parts, according to 
specimens which were shown to me, 
isof avery deep colour, mixed with 
red gravel and pieces of white gra- 
nite, It all falls under the de- 
nomination of rock gold, and is 


considered of more intrinsic value . 


than that of Ashantee, although 
the latter as it passes for current, 
is mostly pure. The gold of Ga- 
man, 1, e. the pit gold, is some- 
times brought to the Ashantee 
market in solid lumps, imbedded 
in loam and rock, which together 
would probably weigh fourteen or 
fifteen pounds troy, and of pure 
metal might possibly yield, if se- 
parated from the dross, about one 


gown or one pound and a half. 
ut even this, as I was credibly 
assured, is no sample adequate to 
convey a just idea of the richness 
of the mines, many of which, and 
of the richest in ore, are either 
dedicated to the national gods, or 
are deemed, as in Ashantee, too 
sacred to be cut into. Other speci- 
mens, which bore the most perfect 
natural appearances, were dis- 
played daily before my eyes, in 
solid lumps, which the caboceers 
wore attached to the wrists, during 
and after the Adai custom, and 
which would, in some instances, I 
am inclined to think, weigh as 
much as four pounds. The dust 
gold of Gaman, which is collected 
by washing in the beds of torrents 
during the rains, the same as in 
Ashantee, Fantee, and Ahanta, is 
also higher coloured, cleaner, and 
better than what is gathered in 
any other country.” 





16.—Journal of a Second Voyage 
for the Discovery of a North- 
nest Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific; performed in the 
Years 1821-22-23, in H.M.'s 
Ships Fury and Hecla, under 
the orders of Captain Parry. 
Published by Authority of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 


Completely prepared at all 
points and for all circumstances, 
the vessels sailed in May 1821, 
accompanied by the Nautilus 
transport; and on the 2d of July. 
having previously unloaded and 
dismissed that auxiliary carrier, 
they were off Resolution island at 
the Mouth of Hudson's Straits. 
On the 16th, they sent their last 
letters to England by a whaler; 
and within five days were visit 
by a tribe of Esquimaux belongens 
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to the Savage Islands in these 
Straits. These people were how- 
ever acquainted with Europeans, 
and not, we lament to say, the 
better for their intercourse. ‘They 
were greedy barterers, and not 
very honest; though only one in- 
stance was remarked of their en- 
deavouring to swerve from a bar- 
gain after they had licked (their 
usual custom) the article received 
in traffic, and thus, as it were, ra- 
tified the exchange. 

Capt. Parry states that they 
“ possessed in an eminent degree 
the disposition to steal all they 
could lay their hands on, which 
has almost universally been im- 
puted to every tribe of Esquimaux 
hitherto visited by Europeans. 
They tried, more than once, the 
art of picking our pockets, and 
were as bold and unembarrassed as 
ever, immediately after detection. 
It is impossible to describe the 
horribly disgusting manner in 
which they sat down, as soon as 
they felt hungry, to eat their raw 
blubber, and to suck the oil re- 
maining on the skins we had just 
emptied, the very smell of which, 
as well as the appearance, was to 
us almost insufferable. The dis- 
gust which our seamen could not 
help expressing at this sight, 
seemed to create in the Esqui- 
maux the most malicious amuse- 
ment: and when our people turned 
away literally unable to bear the 
sight without being sick, they 
would, as a good joke among 
themselves, run after them, hold- 
ing out a piece of blubber, or raw 
seal’s flesh, dripping with oil and 
filth, as if inviting them to par- 
take of it. Both the men and 
Women were guilty of still more 
disgusting indecencies, which 
seemed to afford them amazing 
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diversion. A worse trait even 
than all these was displayed by two 
women alongside the Hecla, who, 
in a manner too unequivocal to be 
misunderstood, offered to barter 
their children for some article of 
trifling value, beginning very de- 
liberately to strip them of their 
clothes, which they did not choose 
to consider as included in the in- 
tended bargain. 

* Upon the whole, it was im- 
possible for us not to receive a 
very unfavourable impression of 
the general behaviour, and moral 
character, of the natives of this 
part of Hudson’s Strait, who seem 
to have acquired, by an annual in- 
tercourse with our ships for nearly 
a hundred years, many of the vices 
which unhappily attend a first in- 
tercourse with the civilized world, 
without having imbibed any of the 
virtues or refinements which adorn 
and render it happy.” 

Proceeding up Hudson’s Straits 
to the head, the expedition was 
entirely baffled in endeavouring, 
through every inlet, to penetrate 
to the Polar Sea, by any opening 
to the north of Southampton Is- 
land. It thus lost the season, 
amongst a few unimportant bays 
and creeks, to which names were 
given, and of which the only con- 
sequence is, that future trials in 
that direction need not be ,made. 
The non-existence of a passage 
through Repulse Bay was deter- 
mined. 

The vessels now returned to- 
wards the East, several boat expe- 
ditions were attempted, and they 
finally were laid up in winter 
quarters, at a very short distance 
to the north of their summer’s la- 
bours. 

“ In reviewing (the author sums 
up) the events of this our first sea- 
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son of navigation, and considering 
what progress we had made to- 
wards the attainment of our main 
object, it was impossible, however 
trifling that progress might appear 
upon the chart, not to experience 
considerable satisfaction. Small 
as our actual advance had been 
towards Behring’s Strait, the ex- 
tent of coast newly discovered, 
and minutely explored in pursuit of 
our object in the course of the 
last cight weeks, amounted to 
more than two hundred leagues, 
nearly half of which belonged to 
the continent of North America. 
This service, notwithstanding our 
constant exposure to the risks 
which intricate, shoal, and un- 
known channels, a sea loaded with 
ice, and a rapid tide concurred in 
presenting, had providentially been 
effected without injury to the ships, 
or suffering to the officers and 
men; and we had now once more 
met with tolerable security for the 
ensuing winter, when obliged to 
relinquish further operations for 
the season. Above all, however, 
( derived the most sincere satis- 
faction from a conviction of having 
left no part of the coast from Re- 
pulse Bay eastward in a state of 
doubt as to its connexion with the 
continent. And as the mainland 
now in sight from the hills ex- 
tended no farther to the castward 
than about a NNE. bearing, we 
ventured to indulge a sanguine 
hope of our being very near the 
north-eastern boundary of Ame- 
rica, and that the early part of the 
next season would find us employ- 
ing our best efforts in pushing 
along its northern shores.” 

In their winter's abode they 
found that the apparatus for heat- 
ing between decks answered every 
expectation; and to “kill the 
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time,” besides killing foxes, hares, 
&c. &c. they established a theatre 
for dramatic representations once 
a fortnight; had occasional con- 
certs ; and for a better purpose, a 
regular school, and divine service 
every Sunday, in common to both 
ships. But the grand resource 
from ennui was the visit of a tribe 
of Esquimaux in the month of 
February. 

“The party we at first joined 
were seated on a high hummock of 
ice, with their spears in their 
hands, looking out for seals. After 
we had talked to them for a few 
minutes, Okotook suddenly start- 
ed up and set off along the edge of 
the ice, without giving us or his 
own companions the least warning. 
The latter seemed so much accus- 
tomed to this, that they took no 
further notice than by immediately 
following him, and we did the 
same ; the whole party walking at 
a very quick rate, and the natives 
keeping their heads constantly 
turned towards the sea to look out 
for seals. After being thus en- 
gaged for an hour and a half, we 


judged, from the motions of a 


party at some distance beyond us, 
that they had game in view. As 
we approached them, Okotook 
evidently began to be apprehen- 
sive that we, who did not under- 
stand the matter, would spoil their 
sport. ‘To prevent this, he did 
the most civil thing that could well 
have been devised, which was, to 
send his companions one by one 
to the spot, and to remain with us 
himself, keeping us at such a dis- 
tance as to allow us to see their 
proceedings, without alarming the 
animal they were in pursuit of. 
The other seven Esquimaux, now 
forming one party, disposed them- 


selves into a single line, so as to 
make 
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make as small an appearance as 
possible in the direction in which 
they were going, and in this man- 
ner crept very cautiously towards 
the margin of the floe. Ona 
sudden they all stooped down quite 
low, to hide themselves, and con- 
tinued thus a quarter of an hour, 
during which time they prepared 
their lines and spears; and then, 
when the animal appeared to be 
intercepted from their view, again 
took the opportunity of gaining a 
few paces upon him in the same 
cautious manner as before. When 
they had been thus occupied for a 
full hour, alternately creeping and 
stooping down, the seal which had 
been lying on the ice took the 
water, and they then gave up their 
chase. During this time, Oko- 
took could scarcely restrain ins 
impatience to be nearer the scene 
of action; and when we produced 
a spy-glass, which appeared to 
bring his companions close to us, 
he had no words to express his 
surprise and satisfaction. In a 
short time he held it as steadily as 
we did, and explained by signs 
every motion he observed. 

“ As soon as they had given up 
the seal they had been watching, 
the whole party seemed with one 
accord to turn their steps home- 
ward, in which direction, being 
that of the ships also, we were by 
this time not sorry to accompany 
them. We were now between three 
and four miles north-east of the 
ships, and full a mile and a half 
from any part of the shore. In 
the open water beyond the floe, 
the tide was running two knots to 
the northward, and as the ice on 
which we stood had been formed 
only within the last fortnight, and 
a sheet as substantial as this had 
before been carried away by the 
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stream, it was impossible not to 
feel some apprehension lest we 
might thus be detached from the 
shore, an accident that has been 
known to happen to Esquimaux 
ere now, and has probably more 
frequently befallen them, when 
none have survived to tell the tale. 

* As we returned towards the 
land, we came to a small rising on 
the level surface of the floe not 
larger than a common mole-hill, 
and of much the same shape, at 
which one of the Esquimaux im- 
mediately stopped. His compa- 
nions, still walking on, called us 
away, explaining that what we saw 
was the work of a seal, and that it 
was probable the animal was about 
to complete his hole and to come 
upon the ice, in which case the 
man would endeavour to kill him. 
We watched the man at the hole, 
however, with a glass, for more 
than half an hour, observing him 
constantly putting his head down 
towards the ice, as if in the act of 
listening for the seal, but without 
otherwise changing his position; 
after which, he followed us on 
board without success. 

“ If, however, a man has any 
reason to suppose that a seal is at 
work beneath, he immediately at- 
taches himself to the place, and 
seldom leaves it till he has suc- 
ceeded in killing the animal. For 
this purpose, he first builds a 
snow-wall about four feet in height, 
to shelter him from the wind, and, 
seating himself under the lee of 
it, deposits his spear, lines, and 
other implements upon several 
little forked sticks inserted inta 
the snow, in order to prevent the 
smallest noise being made in mo- 
ving them when wanted. But the 
most curious precaution to the 


same effect consists in tying his 
own 
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own knees together, with a thong, 
so securely as to prevent any rus- 
tling of his clothes which might 
otherwise alarm the animal. In 
this situation, a man will sit quietly 
sometimes for hours together, at- 
tentively listening to any noise 
made by the seal, and sometimes 
using the keip-kuttuk, an instru- 
ment hereafter described, in order 
to ascertain whether the animal is 
still at work below. When he 
supposes the hole to be nearly 
completed, he cautiously lifts his 
spear, to which the line has been 
previously attached, and as soon 
as the blowing of the seal is dis- 
tinctly heard, and the ice conse- 
quently very thin, he drives it into 
him with the force of both arms, 
and then cuts away with his panna 
the remaining crust of ice, to ena- 
ble him to repeat the wounds and 
get him out. The neiliek is the 
only seal killed in this manner, 
and, being the smallest, is held, 
while struggling, either simply by 
hand, or by putting the line round 
a spear with the point stuck into 
the ice. For the oguke, the line 
is passed round the man’s leg or 
arm; and for a walrus, round his 
body, his feet being at the same 
time firmly set against a hammock 
of ice, in which position these 
people can from habit hold against 
a very heavy strain. 
fourteen or fifteen years of age 
consider themselves equal to the 
killing of a neitiek, but it requires 
a full-grown person to master ei- 
ther of the larger animals. - - - 
- + - “ After distributing a 
number of presents in the first 
four huts, I found on entering the 
last, that Pootooalook had been 
successful in bringing in a seal, 
ever which two elderly women 
were standing, armed with large 


Boys of 
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knives, their hands and faces be 
smeared with blood, and delight 
and exultation depicted on their 
countenances. They had just per- 
formed the first operation of di- 
viding the animal into two , 
and thus laying open the intestines, 
These being taken out, and all the 
blood carefully baled up and put 
into the ootkooseek, or cooking- 
pot, over the fire, they separated 
the head and flippers from the 
carcass and then divided the ribs. 
All the loose scraps were put into 
the pot for immediate use, except 
such as the two butchers now and 
then crammed into their own 
mouths, or distributed to the nu- 
merous and eager by-standers for 
still more immediate consumption. 
Of these morsels the children came 
in for no small share, every little 
urchin that could find its way to 
the slaughter-house, running ea- 
gerly in and between the legs of 
the men and women, presenting 
its mouth for a large lump of raw 
flesh, just as an English child of 
the same age might do for a piece 
of sugar-candy. Every now and 
then also a dog would make his 
way towards the reeking carcass, 
and when in the act of seizing 
upon some delicate part, was sent 
off yelping by a heavy blow with 
the handles of the knives. When 
all the flesh is disposed of, for a 
portion of which each of the wo- 
men from the other huts usually 
brings her ootkooseek, the blubber 
still remains attached to the skin, 
from which it is separated the last; 
and the business being now com- 
pleted, the two parts of the hide 
are rolled up and laid by, together 
with the store of flesh and blubber. 
During the dissection of their seals, 
they have a curious custom of 


sticking a thin filament of skin, . 
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of some part of the intestines, 
upon the foreheads of the boys, 
who are themselves extremely 
fond of it, it being intended, as 
lligliuk afterwards informed me, 
to make them fortunate seal- 
catchers. 

“The seals which they take 
during the winter are of two kinds, 
the Neitiek, or small seal ( phoca 
hispida,) and the Oguke, or ia 
seal ( phoca barbata.) ‘These and 
the Ei-u-ek, or Walrus, constitute 
their means of subsistence at this 
season; but, on this particular 
part of the coast, the latter are 
not very abundant, and they chiefly 
catch the neitiek. ‘The animal we 
had now seen dissected was of 
that kind, and with young at the 
time. A small one taken out of 
it had a beautiful skin, which, both 
in softness and colour, very much 
resembled raw silk; but no in- 
ducement could make Pootooalook 
part with it, he having destined it 
for that night’s supper. - - - 

---* Toolooak having been 
concerned in killing one of the 
seals just brought in, it fell to his 
mother’s lot to dissect it, the 
neitiek being the only animal 
which the women are permitted to 
cut up. We had therefore an op- 
portunity of seeing this filthy ope- 
ration once more performed, and 
entirely by the old lady herself, 
who was soon up to her elbows in 
blood and oil. Before a knife is 
put into the animal, as it lies on 
its back, they pour a little water 
into its mouth, and touch each 
flipper and the middle of the belly 
with a little lamp-black and oil 
taken from the under part of the 
lamp. What benefit was expected 
from this preparatory ceremony 
we could not learn, but it was 
done with a degree of superstitious 
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care and seriousness that bes 

its indispensable importance. The 
boys came — into the hut as 
usual, and held out their foreheads 
for the old woman to stick the 
charms upon them; and it was 
not till now that we learned from 
lligliuk the efficacy of this very 
useful custom. As soon as this 
dirty operation was at an end, 
during which the numerous by- 
standers amused themselves in 
chewing the intestines of the seal, 
the strangers retired to their own 
huts, each bearing a small portion 
of the flesh and blubber, while 
our hosts enjoyed a hearty meal of 
boiled meat and hot gravy soup. 
Young Sioutkuk ate at least three 
pounds of solid meat in the first 
three hours after our arrival at the 
huts, besides a tolerable proportion 
of soup, all which his mother gave 
him whenever he asked it without 
the smallest remark of any kind. 
We now found that they depended 
on catching seals alone for their 
subsistence, there being no walrus- 
ses in this neighbourhood. As 
they were several miles from any 
open water, their mode of killing 
them was entirely confined to 
watching for the animals coming 
up in the holes they make through 
the ice.” 

Of all the Esquimaux, a woman 
named I[ligliuk was the most intel- 
ligent. Nearly at the beginning 
of her intimacy with our country- 
men, Capt. P. relates, 

--- She favoured us with a 
song, struck us ashaving a remark- 
ably soft voice, an excellent ear, 
and a great fondness for singing, 
for there was scarcely any stopping 
her when she had once begun. 
We had, on their first visit to the 
ships, remarked this trait in Ilig- 
link’s disposition, when she was list- 
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ening for the first time to the sound 
of the organ, of which she seemed 
never to have enough; and almost 
every day she now began to dis- 
play some symptom of superiority 
of understanding for which she 
was so remarkably distinguished. 
A few of the women learned 
several of our names to-day, and 
I believe all thought us Angekoks* 
of a very superior class, when we 
repeated to them all round, by the 
assistance of our books, the names 
of all their husbands, obtained on 
board the preceding day.” 

“ Having distributed some bread- 
dust among the women, we told 
old Illumea and her daughter 
Togolat that we proposed taking 
up our lodging in their hut for the 
night. It is a remarkable trait in 
the character of these people, that 
they always thank you heartily for 
this, as well as for eating any of 
their meat; but both board and 
lodging may be given to them 
without receiving the slightest ac- 
knowledgment either in word or 
deed. As it was late before the 
men returned, I asked Togolat to 
get the rest of the women to per- 
form some of their games, with 
the hope of seeing something that 
was new. I had scarcely time to 
make the proposal when she darted 
out of the hut, and quickly brought 
every female that was left at the 
village, not excepting even the 
oldest of them, who joined in the 
performance with the same alacri- 
ty as the rest. I could however 
only persuade them to go through 
a tedious song we had often before 
heard, which was now indeed some- 
what modified by their insisting on 
our taking our turns in the per- 
formance, all which did not fail to 


* Sorcerers or wizards. 
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create among them never-ceasi 
merriment and laughter. Neither 
their want of food and fuel, nor 
the uncertain prospect of obtaining 
any that night, were sufficient to 
deprive these poor creatures of 
that cheerfulness and good-humour 
which it seems at all times their 
peculiar happiness to enjoy. 
“The night proved very thick 
with small snow, and as disagree- 
able and dangerous for people 
adrift wpon floating ice as can 
well be imagined. If the women 
however gave their husbands a 
thought or spoke of them to us, it 
was only to express a very sincere 
hope that some good news might 
shortly arrive of their success, 
Our singing-party had not long 
been broken up when it was sud- 
denly announced by one of the 
children, the usual heralds on such 
occasions, that the men had killed 
something on the ice. The only 
two men who were at home in- 
stantly scrambled on their outer 
jackets, harnessed their dogs, and 
set off to assist their companions 
in bringing home the game, while 
the women remained for an hour 
in anxious suspense as to the ex- 
tent of their husband's success. 
At length one of the men arrived 
with the positive intelligence of 
two walruses having been taken, 
and, brought with him a_ portion 
of these huge animals as large as 
he could drag over the snow. If 
the women were only cheerful be- 
fore, they were now absolutely 
frantic. A general shout of Joy 
instantly re-echoed through the 
village ; they ran into each others 
huts to communicate the welcome 
intelligence, and actually hugged 
one another in an ecstacy of de- 
light by way of congratulation. 


One of them. .4rnalooa, a pretty 
young 
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young woman of nineteen or twen- 
ty, knowing that a dog belonging 
to her husband was still at the 
huts, and that there was no man 
to take him down on the ice, ran 
out instantly to perform that office ; 
and with a hardiness not to be 
surpassed by any of the men, re- 
turned, after two hours’ absence, 
with her load of walrus-flesh, and 
without even the hood thrown over 
her head to shelter her from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

“ When the first burst of joy 
had at length subsided, the women 
crept one by one into the apart- 
ment where the first portion of the 
sea-horses had been conveyed, and 
which is always that of one of the 
men immediately concerned in the 
killing of them. Here they ob- 
tained blubber enough to set all 
their lamps alight, besides a few 
scraps of meat for their children 
and themselves. From this time, 
which was nine o’clock, till past 
midnight, fresh cargoes were con- 
tinually arriving; the principal 
part being brought in by the dogs, 
and the rest by the men, who, ty- 
ing the thong which held it round 
their waist, dragged in each his 
separate portion. Before the 
whole was brought in, however, 
some of them went out three times 
to the scene of action, though the 
distance was a mile and a half. 

“ Every lamp now swimming 
with oil, the huts exhibited a blaze 
of light, and never was there a 
scene of more joyous festivity 
than while the operation of 
cutting up the walruses con- 
tinued. I took the opportunity 
which their present good hu- 
mour afforded, to obtain a perfect 
head and tusks of one of these 
animals, which we had not been 
able to do before ; and indeed, so 


much were their hearts opened by 
the scence of abundance before 
them, that I believe they would 
have given us any thing we asked 
for. This disposition was consi- 
derably increased also by their 
taking it into their heads, that 
their success was in some way or 
other connected with, or even ow- 
ing to, our having taken up our 
night’s lodging at the huts. 
“After viewing all this festivity 
for some time, I felt disposed to 
rest; and wrapping myself up in 
my fur coat, lay down on one of 
the beds which Illumea had given 
up for our accommodation, as well 
as her ketpik, or large deer-skin 
blanket, which she rolled up for 
my pillow. ‘The poor old woman 
herself sat up by her lamp, and 
in that posture seemed perfectly 
well satisfied to doze away the 
night. The singularity of my 
night’s lodging made me awake 
several times, when I always found 
some of the Esquimaux eating, 
though after we lay down they 
kept quiet for fear of disturbing 
us. Mr. Halse, who was still 
more wakeful, told me that some 
of them were incessantly employ- 
ed in this manner for more than 
three hours. Indeed the quantity 
of meat that they thus contrive to 
get rid of is almost beyond belief. 
“ Having at length enjoyed a 
sound nap, I found on awaking 
about five o'clock that the men 
were already up, and had gone 
out to renew their labours on the 
ice, so that several of them could 
not have rested more than two or 
three hours. This circumstance 
served to correct a notion we had 
entertained, that when once abun- 
dantly supplied with food the 
took no pains to obtain more til 


want began again to stare them in 
the 
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the face. It was now more pleas- 
ing to be assured that, even in 
the midst of plenty, they did not 
indolently give themselves up to 
repose, but were willing to take 
advantage of every favourable op- 
portunity of increasing their store. 
It is certain indeed that were 
these people more provident, (or 
in other words less gluttonous, for 
they do not waste much,) they 
might never know what it is to 
want provisions, even during the 
most inclement part of the year.” 

We could hardly find a better 
description than what we have 
just quoted, of the general habits 
and interior arrangements of the 
Esquimaux ; but there are other 
of their customs which also de- 
serve to be specifically mentioned 
in this place. Okatook, the hus- 
band of Iligliuk, was taken ill, and 
our countrymen, had him brought 
to the ship for cure. 

** Before the invalid was suffer- 
ed to leave his apartment, some 
of the by-standers sent for Ewerat, 
now better known to our people 
by the undignified appellation of 
“the Conjuror.” Ewerat, on this 
occasion, maintained a degree of 
gravity and reserve calculated to 
inspire somewhat more respect 
than we had hitherto been dispos- 
ed to entertain for him in that ca- 
pacity. Placing himself at the 
door of the apartment opposite 
Okotook, who was still seated on 
the bed, he held both his thumbs 
in his mouth, keeping up a silent 
but solemn converse with his toorn- 
gow,* the object of which was, as 
Mr. Bushnan presently afterwards 
found, to inquire into the efficacy 
and propriety of the sick man’s 
removal. Presently he began to 
utter a variety of confused and in- 


* Familiar spirit. 
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articulate sounds; and it being at 
length understood that a favour- 
able answer had been given, Oko- 
took was carried out and placed 
on the sledge, Ewerat still mum. 
bling his thumbs and muttering his 
incantations as before. When the 
party took their leave, there were 
a great many doleful faces amo 
those that remained behind; and 
Mr. Bushnan said that the whole 
scene more resembled the prepa- 
rations for a funeral than the mere 
removal of a sick man. When the 
sledge moved on, Ewerat was the 
only one who had not a “ Good- 
bye!” ready, he being as serious- 
ly engaged as at first, and con- 
tinuing so as long as our people 
could observe him. 

* Okotook was extremely ill on 
his arrival, having been three 
hours on the sledge, and Iligliuk, 
who, as Mr. Bushman told me, 
had scarcely taken her eyes off 
her husband’s face the whole time, 
seemed almost worn out with fa- 
tigue and anxiety. A bed of 
wolf-skins being prepared for him, 
Okotook was soon placed upon it, 
and such remedies applied as Mr. 
Edwards judged necessary for his 
complaint, which was inflamma- 
tion of the lungs to a degree that, 
if left to itself, or even to Ewerat, 
would soon have proved fatal, or 
at best have terminated in con- 
sumption. - - - 

- - - Next day “we heard from 
Illumea, who came to see her son 
Okotook, that a part of the na- 
tives had gone still farther to the 
westard upon the ice, one spot not 
affording sufficient subsistence for 
the whole of them. Our patient 
felt much the better for a comfort- 
able night’s lodging, and now sub- 


mitted with great patience to the 
application 
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amen of a blister, though I 
believe his confidence in our mode 
of cure was afterwards shaken for 
a time by the pain which it occa- 
sioned. Both he and Iligliuk, how- 
ever, seemed very sensibly to feel 
the comforts and advantages of 
their present quarters; and a “‘coy- 
enna” (thanks) now and then fell 
from their lips. Nothing could 
exceed the attention which the 
latter paid to her husband; she 
kept her eyes almost constantly 
fixed upon him, and seemed anx- 
ious to anticipate every want. 

** One of Okotook’s brothers had 
arrived from the huts, bringing 
with him some walrus-flesh to 
tempt the appetite of the invalid, 
whose stomach, however, very for- 
tunately for his complaint, was not 
disposed to this kind of delicacy. 
When his brother was about to 
return, Okotook took it into his 
head to send his son away with 
him, probably because he heard 
they had the day before killed two 
seals, which aflorded better feed- 
ing than we had to give him: be 
this as it may, we were not sorry 
that he went, and the boy himself 
seemed no less pleased; for with- 
out playfellows or amusements of 
any kind,his time hung very heavily 
on his hands while he remained on 
board. It was amusing to see Oko- 
took take a dose of physic for the 
first time in his life to-day. He 
knew its taste was not pleasant, 
but this was certainly not all that 
he dreaded ; for before he put the 
cup to his lips with one hand, he 
held on by his wife with the other, 
and she by him with both hers, as 
though they expected an explo- 
sion, or some such catastrophe, as 
the immediate effect of the potion ; 
nor did he venture to relinquish 
his hold, till the taste began to 


leave his mouth. The quantity 
of water which he drank in the 
course of the four and twenty 
hours is beyond conception; and 
the cabin fire could scarcely, by 
the melting of the snow, fur- 
nish enough for their consump- 
tion. ‘These people are extreme- 
ly particular as to the purity of 
the water they drink. Some that 
had been melted in our steamer, 
and which I thought very good, 
neither of them would touch, or 
at least always spat out again. If 
the water was much above the 
temperature of 32°, they also dis- 
liked it, and immediately put snow 
into it to cool it down. — Lligliuk, 
who came on board with one side 
of her hair loose, loosened the 
other also to-day, in consequence 
of her fancying Okotook worse, 
though it was only the annoyance 
of the blister that made him un- 
easy ; for even in this sequestered 
corner of the globe, dishevelled 
locks bespeak mourning, It was 
not however with her the mere 
semblance of grief, for she was 
really much distressed throughout 
the day, all our endeavours not 
availing to make her understand 
how one pain was to be removed 
by inflicting another. - - - 

“* Togolat came down to the 
ships to-day to see her brother 
Okotook ; she was accompanied 
by Arnalooa, and on their arrival 
they were both sent for into the 
cabin. We observed however that 
they required an unusual degree 
of solicitation to make them go 
near Okotook, or even to the side 
of the cabin where he lay con- 
cealed by a skreen; and after 
all, they remained in the opposite 
corner next the door; and having 
talked freely to the invalid for 


some time, took their leave with- 
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out seeing him. In the evening, 
after they were gone, we found 
that this unfortunate though well- 
intended visit was occasioning 
great distress to Okotook who 
talked for two hours almost inces- 
santly about ‘“ Arnalooa’s having 
seen him,” which it seems ought 
not to have been the case. What 
misfortune was to be apprehended 
in consequence of this event we 
could not learn; but he spoke of 
it in a kind of agony, and was 
evidently labouring under the in- 
fluence of some powerful though 
absurd superstition respecting it. 
—Towards night he suffered a 
dreadful bleeding at the nose, fol- 
lowed by much sickness at the 
stomach, which, together with the 
phantom of Arnalooa which still 
haunted his imagination, com- 
bined to make him extremely un- 
well for some hours. The next 
day however he was free from 
complaint of any kind, and began 
once more to put on a smiling 
countenance.” 

“As a proof of the difficulty 
which the hares must find in ob- 
taining subsistence during the 
winter, these animals were at this 
time in the habit of coming along- 
side the ships upon the ice to pick 
up what they could from our rub- 
bish heaps. <A fox or two still 
entered the traps occasionally, and 
our gentlemen informed me that 
they had always been most suc- 
cessful in catching them after a 
southerly wind, which they attri- 
buted with great probability to 
the smell of the ships being thus 
more extensively communicated 
over the island. One or two of 
these poor creatures had been 
found in the traps with their ton- 
gues almost bitten in two, The 
traps made use of for catching 
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these beautiful little animals were 
formed of a small cask, having a 
sliding door like that of a com- 
mon mouse-trap, and were baited 
with oiled meat or blubber. The 
whole number catght during 
the winter was between eighty 
and ninety, of which more than 
seventy were taken before the end 
of December. In a single trap 
of Captain Lyon’s, no less than 
fifteen were caught in the course 
of four hours, on the night of the 
25th of November ; and the peo- 
ple engaged in watching the trap 
remarked that no sooner had 
one of these animals been taken 
out, and they themselves retired 
a few yards, than another entered 
it. So stupid indeed are they in 
this respect that, in several in- 
stances, those which had escaped 
from the ships entered, and were 
re-caught in the same traps as 
before. 

‘Of a great number of foxes 
weighed by Captain Lyon during 
the winter, the average weight 
was eight pounds, but they varied 
from nine and a_ half to seven, 
and he observed that the males, 
though larger than the females, 
were not so fat. The fur of the 
whole of them when first caught 
was of the purest white, except 
in two or three individuals of a 
bluish colour, which appeared to 
be of a different species. The 
great variety of dispositions dis- 
played by those which were kept 
for taming was very remarkable, 
some being gentle and quiet from 
the time of their first coming on 
board, and others remaining wild 
and intractable in spite of every 
kindness and good treatinent.— 
Our dogs became familiar enough 
even to play with them; but the 


foxes were, on their part, never 
entirely 
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entirely free from apprehension 
on this account. The noise they 
make when irritated is a weak 
half-stifled sort of bark, but they 
have also a more shrill and pierc- 
ing cry when much frightened. 


» When placed with their houses 


upon the ice, they were constantly 
endeavouring to burrow in the 
snow within the circle of their 
chains, and one of them, where 
the snow lay deeper than usual, 
soon formed for himself a secure 
and sheltered apartment under it. 
When deprived of the means of 
doing this, they are far from being 
proof against the severity of the 
season, for two or three died on 
board the Fury entirely from this 
cause, though furnished with good 
kennels. Of those which were 
taken better care of, not one re- 
mained on board alive when we 
went to sea, the greater part having 
gradually wasted away, though 
well fed and housed; and the rest 
which were thriving better made 
their escape to the shore.” 

In February, the first wolves, a 
flock of thirteen (all of which 
were killed gradatim) appeared— 
“ These animals had accompanied 
or closely followed the Esquimaux 
on their journey to the island the 
preceding day; and they proved 
to us the most troublesome part 
of their suite. They so much re- 
semble the Esquimaux dogs, that, 
had it not been for some doubt 
among the officers who had seen 
them whether they were so or not, 
and the consequent fear of doing 
these poor people an irrreparable 
injury, we might have killed most 
of them the same evening, for 
they came boldly to look for food 
within afew yards of the Fury, and 
remained there for some time. - - - 

After a short period, “ The 

1824, 


wolves had now in to do us 
some damage; for not even the 
sails that were fastened round 
the house and observatory could 
escape their ravenous fangs, and 
they had thus in the course of a 
single night much = two of 
our studding-sails. We set traps 
for them on the ice; and also 
large shark-hooks secured with 
chains and baited with meat; but 
the former they entered and de- 
stroyed, and the latter were al- 
ways found broken or bent, with- 
out securing the depredators, — 
These animals were indeed so hun- 
gry and fearless as to take away 
some of the Esquimaux dogs in 
a snow-house near the Hecla’s 
stern, though the men were at 
the time within a few yards of 
them. - - - 

“A wolf being caught in one 
of the traps this evening which 
was so close as to be easily watch- 
ed from the ship, a party of the 
officers ran out to secure the de- 
predator, and fired two balls into 
the trap at once to despatch him. 
Finding after this that he con- 
tinued to bite a sword that was 
thrust in, a third shot was fired at 
him. The trap was then suffi- 
ciently opened to get his hind m4 
firmly tied together, after which, 
being considered tolerably seeure, 
he was pulled out of the trap, 
which, however, his head had 
scarcely cleared when he furiously 
flew at Mr. Richards’ throat, and 
would certainly have done him 
some serious mischief had not that 
gentleman, with great presence of 
mind, seized the animal in his 
turn by the throat, squeezing him 
with all his force between both 
hands. This made the wolf re- 
linquish his first attempt, and Mr, 
Richards only ee by a bite 
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in his arm and another in his knee, 
which, on account of the thick- 
ness of his clothes, were happily 
not severe ones. As for the wolf 
he prudently took to his heels, 
though two of them were still tied 
together, and being favoured by 
the momentary confusion occasion- 
ed by his late rencontre with Mr, 
Richards, succeeded in escaping his 
pursuers. He was found dead the 
following day at the distance of 
three-quarters of a mile from the 
ships.” 

On another occasion, Mr. Elder 
observing one of the Esquimaux 
dogs attacked by several of these 
ferocious animals, “ and hastening 
to the spot with his gun, found 
that these animals had made such 
quick work in the partition of their 
prey, that though he reached the 
scene of action in a few minutes, 
and the dog had at first made con- 
siderable resistance, only one of 
its hind legs remained, each wolf 
having run off with his share.— 
It is remarkable that these crea- 
tures had never entered our traps 
since the moon had declined to the 
southward, whereas not a night e- 
lapsed before that time without their 
going to them. ‘The Esquimaux 
had im their’s caught only a fox.” 

In March, Capt. P. says, “I 
procured from little Toonek a 
string of bones, which on inquiry 
we found to belong to a land animal 
called by the Esquimaux Kablee- 
arioo, and which we certainly 
had never met with. From the 
description given us by these peo- 
ple on this and several other occa- 
sions, we considered it likely to 
be the wolverene; but it must 


be extremely rare in those parts 
of America.” 

But the atmospherical, meteoro- 
logical, and other phenomena are 
more interesting. 
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October 25, 1821, the author 
relates —‘‘ The wind veering to 
the S E on the 24th and 25th, the 
thermometer gradually rose to + 
23°, I may possibly incur the 
charge of affectation in stating, 
that this temperature was much 
too high to be agreeable to us; 
but it is nevertheless the fact, that 
every body felt and complained of 
the change. We had often before 
remarked, that considerable al- 
terations in the temperature of the 
atmosphere are as sensibly felt by 
the human frame, at a very low 
part of the scale, as in the higher. 
The difference consists only in 
this, that a change from— 40° up- 
wards to about zero is usually a 
very welcome one, while from 
zero to the freezing-point, as in 
the instance just alluded to, it be- 
comes to persons In our situation 
rather an inconvenience than other- 
wise. This may be more readily 
imagined, by considering that our 
clothing, bedding, fires, and other 
precautions against the severity of 
the climate, having been once a- 
dapted to a low degree of cold, 
an increase of temperature ren- 
ders them oppressive and incon- 
venient ; while any reduction (of 
the first two at least) is impracti- 
cable with safety. To this must 
be added, that at this temperature 
the snow becomes too soft for con- 
venient walking, and the accumu- 
lation of ice in the crevices and 
linings of the officers’ cabins 1s 
converted into a source of ex- 
treme annoyance, which, while it 
continues solid, is never experi- 
enced. It is true that these in- 
conveniences occur in a much 
greater degree in the spring; but 
being then hailed as the harbin- 
gers of the return of permanent 


warmth, it is easy to obviate _— 
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and would be hard to complain of 
any of them.” 

The Aurora Borealis, double 
moons, and other extraordinary 
appearances, became of constant 
occurrence. 

** On the afternoon of the 14th, 
the Aurora began to show itself as 
soon as it was dark, consisting 
principally of rays shooting up 
from the horizon in the EbN. to- 
wards the zenith, and sometimes 
passing through, but very little 
beyond it, towards the opposite 


side of the heavens. Just be- 
fore ten o'clock, however, a 
much finer display of _ this 


phenomenon presented itself than 
we had yet seen this season. 
There still remained a place near 
the horizon at EbN., whence a 
bright light seemed constantly to 
issue, and if any part of the 
phenomenon could be said to con- 
tinue uniformly the same, it was 
the leg of a broadish arch in that 
point, which scarcely ever changed 
its place, or the intensity of its 
light. The arch was at times com- 
pleted, or thrown over to the 
WSW., being 15° high in the 
centre, and generally about 2° 
broad, though in this respect it 
was irregular and somewhat varia- 
ble. The lower part of the arch 
was always well defined, the space 
under it appearing dark, as if a 
black cloud had been there, which, 
however, was not the case, as we 
saw the stars in it unobserved ex- 
cept by the light of the Aurora. 
The upper side of the arch was 
never well defined; but its light 
was gradually softened off, so as 
to mingle with the azure of the 
sky, and often send up corusca- 
tions towards the zenith. 

“Thus far description may give 
some faint idea of this brilliant 
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and extraordinary phenomenon, 
because its figure here maintained 
some degree of regularity; but 
during the most splendid part of 
its continuance, it is, I believe, al- 
most impossible to convey to the 
minds of others an adequate con- 
ception of the truth. It is with 
much deference, therefore, that I 
ofter the following description, the 
only recommendationof which per- 
haps is, that it was written imme- 
diately after witnessing this mag- 
nificent display. 

“‘ Innumerable streams or bands 
of white and yellowish light ap- 
peared to occupy the greater part 
of the heavens to the southward 
of the zenith, being much the 
brightest in the SE. and ESE., 
from whence it had indeed often 
the appearance ofemanating. Some 
of these streams of light were in 
right lines like rays, others crook- 
ed and waving in all sorts of irre- 
gular figures, and moving with in- 
conceivable rapidity in various di- 
rections. Among these might fre- 
quently be observed those shorter 
collections or bundles of rays, 
which, moving with even greater 
velocity than the rest, have ac- 
quired the name of the “ merry 
dancers,” which, if I understand 
aright the descriptions given of 
them by others, I do not think I 
ever saw before. In a short time 
the Aurora extended itself over 
the zenith, about half-way down 
to the northern horizon but no 
farther, as if there was something 
in that quarter of the heavens 
which it did not dare to approach. 
About this time however, some 
long streamers shot up from the 
horizon in the NW. which soon 
disappeared. While the light ex- 


tended over part of the northern 
heavens, there were a number of 
rays 
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rays assuming a circular or radi- 
ated form near the zenith, and ap- 
pearing to have a common centre 
near that point, from which they 
all diverged. The light of which 
these were composed appeared to 
have inconceivably rapid motion 
in itself, though the form it as- 
sumed and the station it occupied 
in the heavens underwent little or 
no change for perhaps a minute 
or more. Suppose, for instance, 
a stream of light to have occu- 
pied a space between any two of 
the stars, by which its position 
could be accurately noticed, the 
light appeared to pass constantly 
and instantaneously from one to 
the other, as if, when a portion of 
the subtle fluid of which it is com- 
posed had made its escape and 
vanished at the end next one of 
the stars, a fresh supply was 
uninterruptedly furnished at the 
other. ‘This effect is a common 
one with the Aurora, and puts one 
in mind, as far as its motion alone 
is concerned, of a person holding 
a long ribbon by one end, and 
giving it an undulatory motion 
through its whole length, though 
its general position remains the 
same. One of the most striking of 
the various locomotive properties 
of the Aurora is that which it 
often has laterally, by which I 
mean in the direction perpendi- 
cular to its length. This motion, 
compared with the other, is usual- 
ly slow, though still very rapid in 
the ‘ merry dancers,’ which seem 
to observe no law with regard to 
the rest ofthe phenomenon. When 
the streams or bands were crook- 
ed, the convolusions took place in- 
differently in all directions. The 
Aurora did not continue long to 
the north of the zenith, but re- 
mained as high as that point for 
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more than an hour; after which 
on the moon rising, it became 
more and more faint, and at half- 
past eleven was no longer visible. 
“The colour of the light was 
most frequently yellowish-white, 
sometimes greenish, and once or 
twice a lilac tinge was remarked, 
when several strata, as it were, 
appeared to overlay each other, by 
very rapidly meeting, in which 
case the light was always increas- 
ed in intensity. The electrometer 
was tried several times, and two 
of Kater’s compasses exposed up- 
on the ice, during the continuance 
of this Aurora, but neither was 
perceptibly affected by it. We 
listened attentively for any noise 
which might accompany it, but 
could hear none, but it was too 
cold to keep the ears uncovered 
very long at one time. ‘The in- 
tensity of the light was something 
greater than that of the moon in 
her quarters. Of its dimming the 
stars there cannot, I think, be a 
doubt. We remarked it to be, in 
this respect, like drawing a gause 
veil over the heavens in that part, 
the veil being most thick, when 
two of the luminous sheets met 
and overlapped. ‘The phenomenon 
had all the appearance of being 
full as near as many of the clouds 
commonly seen, but there were 
none of the latter to conrpare them 
with at the time. I may in con- 
clusion remark that, notwithstand- 
ing the variety and changeable- 
ness displayed by this Aurora, 
there was throughout a percep- 
tible inclination in the various 
parts of it to form an irregular 

arch from EbN. over to SWbW. 
“ From seven till ten P.M., on 
the 20th, while engaged in making 
observations upon the ice, we ob- 
served the Aurora almost con- 
stantly 
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stantly appearing, though varying 
in its form and situation. It com- 
menced with a number of vertical 
coruscations from the SE., south, 
and NW. horizons, darting nearly 
as high as the zenith. This being 
discontinued after half an hour, 
the leg of an arch appeared at 
ESE., inclining towards the south, 
which remained nearly unaltered 
for three quarters of an hour, its 
light being of a yellow cast and 
remarkably brilliant. After this 
an arch was gradually formed by 
the light extending over to WNW., 
the brightest portion of it being 
still that in the eastern quarter. 
The arch was irregular and some- 
times not continuous, but divided 
into a number of luminous patch- 
es like nebula. We also noticed, 
and now remembered to have done 
so once before, that there were in 
some places narrow but long ho- 
rizontal separations of the light, 
appearing like so many dark pa- 
rallel streaks lying over it, which, 
however, they were not, as the 
stars were here most plainly visi- 
ble. ‘The magnetic needle was 
not affected. This night was one 
of the clearest we had during the 
winter, the milky-way appear- 
ing unusually bright and well de- 
finad. 

Many strenuous efforts were 
made by overland, or rather over- 
ice excursions, to push discovery 
in that quarter. Of the peril at- 
tending such journeys, an idea 
may be formed by an extract from 
one of Capt Lyon’s Reports. 

“Not knowing on which side 
of the ships we had arrived, we 
feared to go to the southward or 
eastward, and accordingly went as 
nearly west as possible, in which 
direction we again crossed tracks. 
We now wandered amongst the 
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heavy hummocks of ice without 
knowing which track to pursue, 
and, suffering from the cold, fa- 
tigue, and anxiety, were soon com- 
pletely bewildered. Several of our 
party began to exhibit symptoms 
of that horrid kind of insensibility 
which is the prelude to sleep. 
They all professed extreme wil- 
lingness to do what they were told 
in order to keep in exercise, but 
none obeyed; on the contrary they 
reeled about like drunken men, 
The faces of several were severely 
frost-bitten, and some had, for a 
considerable time, lost sensation 
in their fingers and toes; yet they 
made not the slightest exertion to 
rub the parts affected, and dis- 
continued their general custom of 
warning each other on observing 
a discoloration of the skin. We 
continued for some time to em- 
ploy them in building a snow- 
wall, ostensibly as a shelter from 
the wind, but in reality to give 
them exercise, for standing still 
must have proved fatal to men 
in our circumstances. My atten- 
tion was particularly directed to 
Serjeant Spackman, who having 
been repeately warned that his 
nose was frozen had paid no at- 
tention to it, owing to the state of 
stupefaction into which he had 
fallen. The frost-bite had now 
extended over one side of his face, 
which was frozen as hard as a 
mask, the eye-lids were stiff, and 
one corner of the upper lip so 
drawn up as to expose the teeth 
and gums. My hands being still 
warm, I was enabled to restore the 
circulation, after which I used all 
my endeavours to keep him in 
motion, but he complained sadly 
of giddiness and dimness of sight, 
and was so weak as to be unable 


to walk of himself. His case was 
indeed 
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indeed so alarming, that I expect- 
ed every moment he would lie 
down never to rise again. Our 
prospect now became every mo- 
ment more gloomy, and it was but 
too evident that four of our party 
could not survive another hour. 
Mr. Palmer, however, endeavour- 
ed with myself to cheer the peo- 
ple, but it was a faint attempt, as 
we had not a single hope to give 
them. We had less reason to fear 
immediate danger to ourselves, in 
consequence of having fur coats 
instead of woollen ones. Every 
piece of ice, or even small rock 
or stone, was now taken for the 
ships ; and we had great difficul- 
ty in preventing the men from 
running to the different objects 
which attracted them, and losing 
themselves in the drift. In this 
state, while Mr. Palmer was run- 
ning round us to warm himself, he 
suddenly pitched on a new beaten 
track ; and as exercise was indis- 
pensable, we determined on fol- 
lowing it wherever it might lead 
us. Having taken the serjeant 
under my coat, he recovered a 
little and we moved onwards, 
when, only those who have been 
in a similar state of distress can 
imagine our joy at finding the 
path led to the ships, at which we 
arrived in about ten minutes. 

* John Lee had two of his fin- 
gers so badly frost-bitten as to 
lose a good deal of the flesh of 
the upper ends, and we were for 
many days in fear he would be 
obliged to have them amputated. 
Varr, who had been the most 
hardy while in the air, fainted 
twice on coming below; and all 
had severe frost-bites in different 
parts of the body, which recover- 
ed after the loss of skin usual in 
those cases,” 


17.—Sketches of the Philosophy 
of Apparitions; or, an Attempt 
to trace such Illusions to their 
Physical Causes. By Samuel 
Hibbert, M. D., F.R.S. E., 
&ec. &e. 


In reading a paper on Spectral 
Impressions to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, the author excited 
so much interest as to have been 
induced to extend his observya- 
tions; and in these Sketches he 
has, first, taken a general view 
of the particular morbid affections 


connected with the production of 


phantasms; secondly, shown that 
in stories of apparitions, and other 
supernatural appearances, the ideas 
rendered so unduly intense as to 
induce spectral illusions, may be 
traced to prior impressions and 
superstitions ; and thirdly, endea- 
voured to trace the laws of the 
mind which give rise to that undue 
degree of vividness which renders 
ideas, or recollected images, so 
much more strong than actual sen- 
sations, as to induce a belief in 
spectres, &c. 

‘* An interpretation has been at- 
tempted of a certain quality of 
apparitions, which with weak minds 
has long served to confirm the 
incessant operation of tutelary ge- 
nii. In reference, also, to the view 
which I have taken, that spectral 
illusions ought to be regarded as 
nothing more than _ recollected 
images of the mind, which have 
been rendered as intense as actual 
impressions, the figures of all such 
phantasms may be indiscriminately 
referred to the delineations of those 
enthusiastic declaimers, historians, 
or poets, who have boldly attempt- 
ed to supply from their own wild 
phantasy, the forms which they 


have supposed to have been im- 
perfectly 
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perfectly described in sacred re- 
cords. From the imagination of 
ecclesiastical writers; from the 
stone or carved images of saints 
and angels which have adorned the 
walls of religious edifices ; or from 
emblematical pictures or portraits, 
which might have otherwise met 
with a popular diffusion, the sen- 
sible forms assumed by appari- 
tions of this kind have been de- 
rived. By a high-wrought em- 
bellishment, they have been as 
determinately fixed in the mind as 
any familiar object which may be 
found in nature. No wonder then, 
that when, from some morbid state 
of the system, the superstitious 
have been rendered liable to spec- 
tral impressions, the figures of 
saints and angels should, above 
all other shapes, have formed the 
subject of their waking visions. 

“IT shall now proceed to the 
last part of this particular investi- 
gation, which is to illustrate from 
a few well-authenticated appari- 
tions of good spirits, those pre- 
disposing causes that have been 
intimately connected with the pro- 
duction of all such illusions. But 
I must here repeat the caution, 
that pathological cases of this kind 
are, from various causes, difficult 
to be obtained; the real state of 
the seer’s health being but too 
frequently deemed unworthy of 
note, and in some instances pur- 
posely withheld.” 

Referring to the imstances de- 
rived from demonology, we will 
quote the admirable opinions of 
that old and _hardly-enough-es- 
teemed writer, Reginald Scot : 

“7, for my own part,’ says 
this writer, ‘do also thinke this 
argument about the nature and 
substance of divels and spirits to 


be difficult, as I am persuaded 
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that no one author hath in anie 
certaine or perfect sort hitherto 
written thereof. In which respect 
I can neither allow the ungodly 
and prophane sects and doctrines 
of the Sadduces and Peripateticks, 
who denie that there are any di- 
vels or spirits at all; nor the fond 
and superstitious treatises of Plato, 
Proclus, Plotinus, Porphyrie ; nor 
yet the vaine and absurd opinions 
of Psellus, Nider, Sprenger, Cu- 
manus, Bodin, Michael, Andreas, 
Janus Mattheeus, Laurentius, Ana- 
nias, lamblicus, &c.; who, with 
manie others, write so ridiculouslie 
in these matters, as if they were 
babes fraied with bugges; some 
affirming that the soules of the 
dead become spirits, the good to 
be angels, the bad to be divels ; 
some that spirits or divels are 
onelie in this life; some, that they 
are men; some, that they are wo- 
men; some, that divels are of such 
gender that they list themselves ; 
some, that they had no beginning, 
nor shall have ending, as the Ma- 
nichies mainteine ; some, that they 
are mortall and die, as Plutarch 
affirmeth of Pan; some, that they 
have no bodies at all, but receive 
bodies acvording to their phanta- 
sies and imaginations ; some, that 
their bodies are given unto them ; 
some, that they make themselves. 
Some saie they are wind; some, 
that they are the breath of living 
creatures; some, that one of them 
began another; some, that they 
were created of the least part of 
the masse, whereof the earth was 
made; and some, that they are 
substances betweene God and man, 
and that some of them are terres- 
trial, some celestial, some waterie, 
some airie, some fierie, some starrie, 
and some of each and every part 
of the elements, and that they 

know 
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know our thoughts, and carrie our 
good works and praiers to God, 
and returne his benefits back unto 
us, and that they are to be wor- 
shipped ; wherein they meete and 
agree jumpe with the papists.’— 
*‘ Againe, some saie, that they are 
meane between terrestrial and ce- 
lestial bodies, communicating part 
of each nature; and that although 
they be eternall, yet they are moved 
with affections; and as there are 
birds in the aire, fishes in the wa- 
ter, and wormes in the earth, so 
in the fourth element, which is the 
fier, is the habitation of spirits 
and divels.’—‘ Some saie they are 
onelie imaginations in the mind of 
man. ‘Tertullian saith they are 
birds, and flie faster than anie 
fowle in the aire. Some saie that 
divels are not, but when they are 
sent; and therefore are called evil 
angels. Some thinke that the divel 
sendeth his angels abrode, and he 
himself maketh his continuall 
abode in hell, his mansion place.’ 
“It was not, however, (adds 
Dr. H.) until a much later period 
of Christianity, that more decided 
doctrines relative to the origin and 
nature of demons were established. 
These tenets involved certain very 
knotty points relative to the fall 
of those angels, who, for disobe- 
dience, had forfeited their high 
abode in heaven. ‘The Gnostics, 
of early Christian times, in imita- 
tion of a classification of the dif- 
ferent orders of spirits by Plato, 
had attempted a similar arrange- 
ment with respect to an hierarchy 
of angels, the gradation of which 
stood as follows :—the first and 
highest order was named sera- 
phim; the second cherubim ; the 
third was the order of thrones; 
the fourth, of dominions ; the fifth, 
of virtues; the sixth, of powers; 


the seventh, of principalities ; the 
eighth, of archangels; the ninth, 
and lowest, of arigels. This fable 
was, in a pointed manner, cen- 
sured by the apostles; yet still, 
strange to say, it almost outlived 
the pneumatologists of the middle 
ages. ‘These schoolmen, in refer- 
ence to the account that Lucifer 
rebelled against heaven, and that 
Michael, the archangel, warred 
against him, long agitated the mo- 
mentous question, What orders of 
angels fell on this occasion? At 
length, it became the prevailing 
opinion that Lucifer was of the 
order of seraphim. It was also 
proved, after infinite research, that 
Agares, Belial, and Barbatos, each 
of them deposed angels of great 
rank, had been of the order of 
virtues; that Bileth, Focalor, and 
Phoenix, had been of the order of 
thrones ; that Gaap had been of 
the order of powers; and that 
Purson had been both of the order 
of virtues and of thrones, and 
Murmur, of thrones and of angels. 
The pretensions of many other 
noble devils were, likewise, can- 
vassed, and, in an equally satis- 
factory manner, determined. Af- 
terwards, it became an object of 
inquiry to learn, How many fallen 
angels had been engaged in the 
contest. This was a question of 
vital importance, which gave rise 
to the most laborious research, 
and to a variety of discordant opi- 
nions. It was next agitated,— 
Where the battle was fought? in 
the inferior heaven, in the highest 
region of the air, in the firmament, 
or in paradise ? how long it lasted? 
whether, during one second, oF 
moment of time, (punctum lem- 
poris) two, three, or four seconds? 
These were queries of very diffi- 
cult solution ; but the notion which 

ultimately 
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ultimately prevailed was, that the 
engagement was concluded in 
exactly three seconds from the 
date of its commencement; and 
that while Lucifer, with a number 
of his followers, fell into hell, the 
rest were left in the air to tempt 
man. A still newer question arose 
out of all these investigations, 
Whether more angels fell with Lu- 
cifer, or remained in heaven with 
Michael? Learned clerks, how- 
ever, were inclined to think, that 
the rebel chief had been beaten by 
a superior force, and that, conse- 
quently, devils of darkness were 
fewer in number than angels of 
light. 

‘* These discussions, which, du- 
ring a number of successive cen- 
turies, interested the whole of 
Christendom, too frequently exer- 
cised the talents of the most eru- 
dite characters in Europe. The 
last object of demonologists was 
to collect, in some degree of order, 
Lucifer’s routed forces, and to re- 
organize them under a decided 
form of subordination, or govern- 
ment. Hence, extensive districts 
were given to certain chiefs that 
fought under this general. There 
was Zimimar, ‘ the lordly monarch 
of the north,’ as Shakspeare styles 
him, who had his distinct province 
of devils; there was Gorson, the 
King of the South; Amaymon, 
the King of the East ; and Goap, 
the Prince of the West. These 
sovereigns had many noble spirits 
subordinate to them, whose various 
ranks were settled with all the 
preciseness of heraldic distinction: 
there were Devil Dukes, Devil 
Marquises, Devil Counts, Devil 
Earls, Devil Knights, Devil Pre- 
sidents, and Devil Prelates. The 
armed force under Lucifer seems 
to have comprised nearly twenty- 
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four hundred legions, of which 
each demon of rank commanded a 
certain number. Thus, Beleth, 
whom Scot has described as ‘a 
great king and terrible, riding on 
a pale horse, before whom go 
trumpets and all melodious music,’ 
commanded eighty-five legions ; 
Agares, the first duke under the 
power of the East, commanded 
thirty-one legions ; Leraie, a great 
marquis, thirty legions; Morax, a 
great earl and a president, thirty- 
six legions; Fureas, a_ knight, 
twenty legions; and, after the same 
manner, the forces of the other 
devil chieftains were enumerated. 

“Such were once the notions 
entertained regarding the history, 
nature, and ranks of devils. My 
next object will be to shew, that, 
with respect to their strange and 
hideous forms, the apparitions con- 
nected with the popular belief on 
this subject, were derived from 
the descriptive writings of such 
demonologists, as either main- 
tained that demons possessed a 
decided corporeal form, and were 
mortal, or, that like Milton’s spi- 
rits, they could assume any sex, 
and take any shape they chose. 

‘‘ When, in the middle ages, 
conjuration was regularly prac~- 
tised in Europe, devils of rank 
were supposed toappear under de- 
cided forms, by which they were 
as well recognized, as the head of 
any ancient family would be by 
his crest and armorial bearings. 
— Along with their names and 
characters, were registered such 
shapes as they were accustomed 
to adopt. A devil would appear, 


either like an angel seated in a 
fiery chariot, or riding on an in- 
fernal dragon, and carrying in his 
right hand a viper; or assuming 
a lion's head, a goose’s feet, and 
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a hare’s tail; or putting ona raven’s 
head, and mounted on a strong 
wolf. Other forms made use of 
by demons were those of a fierce 
warrior, or of an old man riding 
upon a crocodile with a hawk in 
his hand. A human figure would 
arise having the wings of a griffin; 
or sporting three heads, two of 
them being like those of a toad 
and of a cat; or defended with 
huge teeth and horns, and armed 
with a sword; or displaying a 
dog’s teeth, and a large raven’s 
head; or mounted upon a pale 
horse, and exhibiting a serpent’s 
tail; or gloriously crowned, and 
riding upon a dromedary; or pre- 
senting the face of a lion; or be- 
striding a bear, and grasping a 
viper. ‘There were also such 
shapes as those of an archer, or 
of a Zenophilus. A demoniacal 
king would ride upon a _ pale 
horse; or would assume a leo- 
pard’s face and griftin’s wings ; or 
put on the three heads of a bull, 
of a man, and a ram, with a ser- 
pent’s tail, and the feet of a goose; 
and, in this attire, sit on a dragon, 
and bear in his hand a lance and a 
flag; or, instead of being thus 
employed, goad the flanks of a 
furious bear, and carry in his fist 
ahawk. Other forms were those 
of a goodly knight; or of one 
who bore lance, ensigns, and even 
sceptre; or, of a soldier, either 
riding on a black horse, and sur- 
rounded with a flame of fire; or 
wearing on his head a duke’s 
crown, and mounted on a croco- 
dile; or assuming a lion’s face, 
and, with fiery eyes, spurring on 
a gigantic charger; or, with the 
same frightful aspect, appearing 
in all the pomp of family distine- 
tion, on a pale horse; or clad 
from head to foot in crimson rai- 
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ment, wearing on his bold front 
a crown, and sallying forth on a 
red steed. Some infernal duke 
would appear in his proper cha- 
racter, quietly seated on a griffin ; 
another spirit of a similar rank 
would display the three heads of 
a serpent, a man, and a cat: he 
would also bestride a viper, and 
carry in his hand a firebrand ; an- 
other of the same stamp, would 
appear like a duchess, encircled 
with a fiery zone, and mounted 
on acamel; a fourth would wear 
the aspect of a boy, and amuse 
himself on the back of a two-head- 
ed dragon. A few spirits, how- 
ever, would be content with the 
simple garbs of a horse, a leopard, 
a lion, an unicorn, a night-raven, 
a stork, a peacock, or a drome- 
dary ; the latter animal speaking 
fluently the Egyptian language. 
Others would assume the more 
complex forms of a lion or of a 
dog, with a griffin’s wings attached 
to each of their shoulders; or of 
a bull equally well gifted; or, 
of the same animal distinguish- 
ed by the singular appendage 
of a man’s face; or of a crow 
clothed with human flesh; or of a 
hart with a fiery tail. To cer- 
tain other noble devils were as- 
signed such shapes as those of a 
dragon with three heads, one of 
these being human; of a wolf 
with a serpent’s tail, breathing 
forth flames of fire; of a she- 
wolf, exhibiting the same caudal 
appendage, together with a griffin's 
wings, and ejecting from her mouth 
hideous matter. A lion would ap- 
pear, either with the head of a 
branded thief, or astride upon 4 
black horse, and playing with a 
viper, or adorned with the tail of 
a snake, and grasping in his paws 
two hissing serpents. 


‘«“ These 
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‘* These were the varied shapes 
assumed by devils of rank; it 
would, therefore, betray too much 
of an aristocratical spirit, to omit 
noticing the forms which the lower 
orders of such beings displayed. 
In an ancient Latin poem, describ- 
ing the lamentable vision of a 
devoted hermit, and supposed to 
have been written by St. Bernard 
in the year 1238, those spirits, 
who had no more important busi- 
ness upon earth than to carry away 
condemned souls, were described 
as blacker than pitch: as having 
teeth like lions, nails on their fin- 
gers like those of the wild boar, 
on their forehead horns, through 
the extremities of which poison 
was emitted, having wide ears 
flowing with corruption, and dis- 
charging serpents from their nos- 
trils. ‘The devout writer of these 
verses has even accompanied them 
with drawings, in which the addi- 
tion of the cloven feet is not 
omitted. But this appendage, as 
Sir Thomas Brown has learnedly 
proved, is a mistake, which has 
arisen from the devil frequently ap- 
pearing to the Jews in the shape of 
a rough and hairy goat, this animal 
being the emblem of sin offer- 
ings. 

“It is worthy of farther re- 
mark, that the form of the de- 
mons described by St. Bernard 
differs little from that which is no 
less carefully pourtrayed by Re- 
ginald Scott 350 years later, and, 
perhaps, by the demonologists of 
the present day. ‘ In our child- 
hood,’ says he, ‘our mother’s 
maids have so terrified us with an 
ouglie divell having hornes on his 
head, fier in his mouth, and a tail 
in his breech, eies like a bason, 
fangs like a dog, clawes like a 
beare, a skin like a niger, and a 


voice roaring like a lion,— whereby 
we start, and are afraid, when we 
heare one cry bough.’ 

* But enough of such fancies, 
originating with those, who, says 
Scot, ‘are so carnally-minded, that 
a spirit is no sooner spoken of but 
immediatelie they thinke of a 
black man with cloven feet, a 
paire of hornes, a taile, clawes, 
and eies as broad as a_ bason. 
But surelie the devil were not so 
wise in his generation as I take 
him to be, if he would terrifie 
men with such uglie shapes, though 
he could do it at his pleasure,*’ 

One of the best authenticated 
ghost stories in circulation is given 
in Beaumont’s World of Spirits 
— it is thus stated and commented 
on by Dr. H.: 

--- It is dated in the year 
1662, and it relates to an appari- 
tion seen by the daughter of Sir 
Charles Lee, immediately prece- 
ding her death. No reasonable 
doubt can be placed on the authen- 
ticity of the narrative, as it was 
drawn up by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, from the recital of the 
young lady’s father. 

“ ¢ Sir Charles Lee, by his first 
lady, had only one daughter, of 
which she died in childbirth; and 
when she was dead, her sister, the 


Lady 


‘* * There are some Courageous indivi- 
duals, however, to whom the censure of 
Scot cannot apply. Baxter has recorded 
a case relative to one Mr. White of Dor- 
chester, Assessor to the Westminster As- 
sembly at Lambeth, who, being honoured 
with a visit one night from the arch-fiend, 
treated him with a cool contempt, to 
which his satanic majesty has not often 
been accustomed, ‘ The devilina light 
night, stood by his bedside ; the Assessor 
looked awhile whether he would sa 
or do any thing, and then said, ‘If 
thou hast nothing to do, I have, and so 
turned bimself to sleep.’ ” 
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Lady Everard, desired to have the 
education of the child, and she 
was by her very well educated, till 
she was marriageable, and a 
match was concluded for her with 
Sir William Perkins, but was then 
ptevented in an _ extraordinary 
manner. Upon a Thursday night, 
she, thinking she saw a light in her 
chamber after she was in bed, 
knocked for her maid, who pre- 
sently came to her; and she asked, 
* why she left a candle burning in 
her chamber?’ ‘The maid said, 
she ‘ left none, and there was none 
but what she had brought with her 
at that time ;’ then she said it was 
the fire, but that, her maid told 
her, was quite out; and said she 
believed it was only a dream: 
whereupon she said, it might be 
so, and composed herself again to 
sleep. But about two of the clock 
she was awakened again, and saw 
the apparition of a little woman 
between her curtain and her pil- 
low, who told her she was her 
mother, that she was happy, and 
that by twelve of the clock that 
day she should be with her. 
Whereupon she knocked again 
for her maid, called for her clothes, 
and when she was dressed, went 
into her closet, and came not out 
again till nine, and then brought 
out with her a letter sealed to her 
father, brought it to her aunt, the 
Lady Everard, told her what had 
happened, and declared, that as 
soon as she was dead, it might be 
sent to him. The lady thought 
she was suddenly fallen mad, and 
thereupon sent presently away to 
Chelmsford for a physician and 
surgeon, who both came immedi- 
ately; but the physician could 
discern no indication of what the 
lady imagined, or of any indispo- 
sition of her body; notwithstand- 
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ing the lady would needs have her 
let blood, which was done accor- 
dingly. And when the young 
woman had patiently let them do 
what they would with her, she de- 
sired that the chaplain might be 
called to read prayers; and when 
prayers were ended, she took her 
guitar and psalm book, and sat 
down upon a chair without arms, 
and played and sung so melodi- 
ously and admirably, that her mu- 
sic-master, who was then there, ad- 
mired at it. And near the stroke of 
twelve, she rose and sate herself 
down in a great chair with arms, 
and presently fetching a strong 
breathing or two, immediately ex- 
pired, and was so suddenly cold, as 
was much wondered at by the 
physician and surgeon. She died 
at Waltham, in Essex, three miles 
from Chelmsford, and the letter 
was sent to Sir Charles, at his 
house in Warwickshire; but he 
was so afflicted with the death of 
his daughter, that he came not till 
she was buried; but when he came 
he caused her to be taken up, and 
to be buried with her mother at 
Edmonton, as she desired in her 
letter.’ 

* This is one of the most inte- 
resting ghost-stories on record. 
Yet, when strictly examined, the 
manner in which a leading circum- 
stance in the case is reported, af- 
fects but too much the superna- 
tural air imparted to other of its 
incidents. For whatever might 
have been averred by a physician 
of the olden time, with regard to 
the young lady’s sound state of 
health during the period she saw 
her mother’s ghost, it may be 
asked,—if any practitioner of the 
present day would have been 
proud of such an opinion, espe- 


cially when death followed 80 
promptly 
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promptly after the spectral im- 
pression ? 
‘ There’s bloom upon her cheek ; 
But now I see itis no living hue, , 
But ~ strange hectic—like the unnatural 
rec 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish’d 
leaf.’ 

** Probably, the languishing fe- 
male herself might have uninten- 
tionally contributed to the more 
strict verification of the ghost’s 
prediction. It was an extraordi- 

nary exertion which her tender 
frame underwent, near the expected 
hour of its dissolution, in order 
that she might retire from all her 
scenes of earthly enjoyment, with 
the dignity of a resigned Christian. 
And what subject can be conceived 


more worthy the masterly skill of 


the painter, than to depict a young 
and lovely saint, cheered with the 
bright prospect of futurity before 
her, and, ere the quivering flame 
of life, which, for the moment, 
was kindled up into a glow of holy 
ardour, had expired for ever, 
sweeping the strings of the guitar 
with her trembling fingers, and 
melodiously accompanying — the 
notes with her voice, in a hymn of 
praise to her heavenly Maker ? 
Entranced with such a sight, the 
philosopher himself would dismiss 
for the time his usual cold and 
cavilling scepticism, and, giving 
way to the superstitious impres- 
sions of less deliberating by-stand- 
ers, partake with them in the most 
grateful of religious solaces, which 
the spectacle must have irresistibly 
inspired, 

* Regarding the confirmation, 
which the ghost’s mission is, in the 
same narrative, supposed to have 
received from the completion of a 
foreboded death,—all that can be 
said of it is, that the coincidence 
was a fortunate one; for, without 
it, the story would, probably, never 
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have met with a recorder, and we 
should have lost one of the sweetest 
anecdotes that private life has ever 
afforded. But, on the other hand, 
a majority of popular ghost-stories 
might be adduced, wlferein appari- 
tions have either visited our 
world, without any ostensible pur- 
pose and errand whatever, or, in 
the circumstances of their mission, 
have exhibited all the inconsistency 
of conduct so well exposed in the 
quotation, which I have given from 
Grose, respecting departed spirits. 

‘Seldom, as it may happen,’ says 
Nicolai, in the memoir which he 
read to the Royal Society of Ber- 
lin, on the appearance of spectres 
occasioned by disease, ‘ that per- 
sons believe they see human forms, 
yet examples of the case are not 
wanting. A respectable member 
of this acade ‘my, distinguished by 
his merit in the science “of botany, 
whose truth and credibility are un- 
exceptionable, once saw in this 
very room in which we are now 
assembled, the phantasm of the 
late president Maupertius, But it 
appears that this ghost was seen 
by a philosopher, and, conse- 
quently, no attempt was made to 
connect it with superstitious spe- 
culations. ‘The uncertainty, how- 
ever, of ghostly predictions is not 
unaptly illustrated in the Table- 
Talk of Johnson. ‘ An acquaint- 
ance,’ remarks Boswell, ‘ on whose 
veracity I can depend, told me, 
that walking home one evening 
at Kilmarnock, he heard himself 
called from a wood, by the voice 
of a brother who had gone to 
America; and the next packet 
brought an account of that bro- 
ther’s death. Macbean asserted, 


that this inexplicable calling was a 
thing very well known. Dr. John- 
son said, that one day at Oxford, 
as he was turning the key of his 
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chamber, he heard his mother dis- 
tinctly calling Sam. She was 
then at Lichfield; but nothing 
ensued.’ This casual admission, 
which, in the course of conversa- 
tion, transpired from a man, him- 
self strongly tainted with supersti- 
tion, precludes any farther remarks 
on the alleged nature and errands 
of ghosts, which would now, in- 
deed, be highly superfluous. ‘ A 
lady once asked me,’ says Mr. Co- 
leridge, ‘ if I believed in ghosts 
and apparitions? I answered with 
truth and simplicity; No, Madam, 
I have seen far too many my- 
self.’ ” 

Upon the miscellaneous laws of 
the mind Dr. H. dwells with suc- 
cessful ratiocination— 

‘** An apparition, (he says) is, in 
a strict sense, a past feeling, reno- 
vated with a degree of vividness, 
equalling, or exceeding, an actual 
impression. If the renewed feel- 
ing should be one of vision, a form 
may arise perfectly complete; if 
of sound, a distinct conversation 
may be heard; or, if of touch, 
the impression may be no less 
complete. The question then is, 
What illusions occur when there 
are no morbific causes of excite- 
ment Operating ? 

‘“‘ In this case, no other mental 
impressions of a spectral nature 
are experienced, than such as may 
be corrected by a slight examina- 
tion of the natural objects to 
which they owe their origin. Tlu- 
sions of sound are such as have 
been described after the follow- 
ing manner by Mr. Coleridge :— 
‘When we are abroad awake,’ 
says this writer, ‘if we are in 
anxious expectation, how often 
will not the most confused sounds 
of nature be heard by us as arti- 
culate sounds? For instance, the 
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babbling of a brook will appear 
for a moment the voice of a friend 
for whom we are waiting, calling 
out our own names.’- - - The lead- 
ing features of some images of 
the mind, which, if present, would, 
from moral causes, create emotion, 
are traced in such outlines of 
light and shade, as in part com- 
pose the figures that are actually 
impressing the visual organs. - - - 

‘* Another cursory remark which 
I have to make is, that in any 
train of sensations and ideas, the 
more any particular feelings are 
vivified by an occasion calculated 
to inspire hope or fear, the less 
vivid are all other feelings ren- 
dered which occur in the same 
train of feelings. But, it is im- 
possible for me to enter into a 
full explanation of this important 
law which modifies all our natural 
emotions. I shall, therefore, re- 
mark, that it is alluded to after 
the following manner by Doctor 
Brown; though I ought to pre- 
mise, that he uses the word per- 
ception, where others would use 
the term sensation, and conception 
where an idea or renovated feeling 
is evidently meant. His obser- 
vations are to this effect :—‘ The 
phantasms of imagination in the 
reveries of our waking hours, when 
our external senses are still open, 
and quick to feel, are, as mere 
conceptions, far less vivid than the 
primary perceptions from which 
they originally flowed: and yet, 
under the influence of any strong 
emotion, they become so much 
more bright and prominent than 
external things, that to the m- 
passioned muser on distant scenes 
and persons, thescenes and persons 
truly around him are almost as if 
they were not in existence.’ 


* But I know of no better illus- 
tration 
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tration that can be given of this 
law of our nature, than in a quo- 
tation from the C2dipus of Lee 
and Dryden: 


When the sun sets, shadows that show'd 
at noon 

But small, appear most long and terrible; 

So when we think fate hovers o’er our 
heads, 

Our apprehensions shoot beyond all 
bounds : 

Owls, ravens, crickets, seem the watch 
of death ; 

Nature’s worst vermin scare her god-like 
sons 5 

Echoes the very leavings of a voice, 

Grow babbling ghosts, and call us to our 
graves, 

Fach mole-hill thought swells to a huge 
Olympus ; 

While we fantastic dreamers heave and 
puff, 

And sweat with an imagination’s weight. 


“ This, then, is the effect of 
fear—to reduce the vividness of 
all feelings, that are not connected 
with the occasion which gave birth 
to the emotion. And thus it is, 
that in each train of thought, while 
every idea connected with a parti- 
cular occasion of hope or fear, 
becomes subject to a strong ex- 
citement, all other feelings which 
bear no reference to the occasion 
become proportionally faint. By 
this means, the illusion must be 
increased. How well is this fact 
illustrated in the emotions which 
are excited, when, through the 
medium of the retina, an idea is 
intensely renovated upon the faded 
outlines of such forms as have 
been induced, by the partial gleams 
of light which diversify woods, 
rocks, or clouds! In proportion 
as hope, or superstitious awe, im- 
part an undue degree of vividness 
to the spectral outline which may 
thus be traced, all other parts of 
the natural objects which have 
given rise to the phantasm grow 


proportionally dim. The spectre 
then acquires an undue promi- 
nence in the imagination, and a 
pears to start from the familiar 
objects of which it merely forms a 
portion.” 

Proceeding to a more historical 
view of ghosts and apparitions, 
the following statements will be 
found curious and entertaining : 

“ The opinions relative to appa- 
ritions which may be found in 
Jewish traditions, proceed upon 
the doctrine subsequently enter- 
tained by Christians, that the spi- 
rits of the dead were souls that 
had obtained a sort of temporary 
respite from the pains of purga- 
tory, to which they had become 
subject after death. It was even 
supposed that the righteous were 
conducted through hell, that they 
might be completely purified in 
the fiery river Dinnur, before they 
could ascend into paradise. In 
conformity with this opinion, se- 
veral ghost-stories are recorded 
by the Jews, relative to the con- 
versations the living had with the 
dead; of these, is the dialogue 
which took place with Turnus 
Rufus and the ghost of his father, 
and that of the Rabbi Akkiva 
with an individual who was con- 
demned after death to carry wood 
for fuel to the fire of hell. A 
third narrative, farine ejusdem, I 
shall give at length on account of 
the precept that the fable is in- 
tended to convey. 

“* There happened something 
remarkable in the holy community 
at Worms. It fell out that a Jew, 
whose name was Ponim, an an- 
cient man, whose business was ale 
together about the dead, coming 
to the door of the school, saw one 
standing there who had a garland 
on his head, Then was Rabbi 
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Ponim afraid, imagining it was a 
spirit. Whereupon he whom the 
Rabbi saw called to him, saying, 
* Be not afraid, but pass forward : 
Dost not thou know me?’ Then 
said Rabbi Ponim, ‘ Art not thou 
he whom I buried yesterday ?’ 
And he was answered, ‘ Yea, I am 
he.’ Upon which Rabbi Ponim 
said, ‘ Why comest thou hither? 
How fareth it with thee in the 
other world?’ And the apparition 
made answer, ‘ It goeth well with 
me, and I am in high esteem in 
Paradise.’ Thensaid Rabbi, ‘Thou 
wert but looked upon in the world 
as an insignificant Jew. What 
good work didst thou that thou 
art esteemed?’ ‘The apparition 
answered, ‘ I will tell thee: The 
reason of the esteem I am in is, 
that I rose every morning early, 
and with fervency uttered my 
prayer, and offered the grace from 
the bottom of my heart; for which 
reason I now pronounce grace in 
Paradise, and am well respected. 
If thou doubtest whether I am the 
person, I will show thee a token 
that shall convince thee of it. 
Yesterday, when thou didst clothe 
me in my funeral attire, thou didst 
tear my sleeve. Then asked Rab- 
bi Ponim, ‘ What is the meaning 
of that garland?’ The apparition 
answered, ‘ I wear it to the end 
the wind of the world may not 
have power over me ; for it con- 
sists of excellent herbs of Para- 
dise.” Then did Rabbi Ponim 
mend the sleeve of the deceased ; 
for the deceased had said, that if 
it was not mended, he should be 
ashamed to be seen among others 
whose apparel was whole. And 
then the apparition vanished. 
Wherefore let every one utter his 
prayer with fervency, for then it 
will go well with him in the other 
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world: and let care be taken, that 
no rent or tearing be left in the 
apparel in which the dead are in- 
terred.’ 

“ The early Popish church has 
favoured the world with numerous 
stories of apparitions, the subject 
of which is generally connected 
with the doctrine of Purgatory, 
I shall give Reginald Scott's ab- 
stract of one of these narratives, 
which was taken, as he assures us, 
‘ out of the rosarie of our ladie, 
in which book do remaine (besides 
this) ninetie and eight examples 
to this effect, which are of such 
authorite in the church of Rome, 
that all scripture must give place 
unto them. 

*** A certeine- hangman passing 
by the image of our ladie, saluted 
hir, commending himself to hir 
protection. Afterwards, while he 
praied before hir, he was called 
awaie to hang an offender; but 
his enemies intercepted him, and 
slew him by the waie. And, lo! 
a certeine holie preest, which 
nightlie walked about everie 
church in the citie, rose up that 
night, and was going to his ladie, 
I should saie to our ladie church. 
And in the church-yard he saw a 
great manie dead men, and some 
of them he knew, of whome he 
asked what the matter was, and 
who answered, that the hangman 
was slaine, and the divell chal- 
lenged his soule, the which our 
ladie said was hirs: and the judge 
was even at hand, coming thither 
to heare the cause, and therefore 
(said they) we are now come to- 
gither. The preest thought he 
would be at the hearing hereof, 
and hid himself behind a tree, and 
anon he saw the judicial seat 
readie prepared and furnished, 
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Christ, sate, who tooke up his 
mother unto him. Soon after the di- 
vels brought in the hangman pinion- 
ed, and proved by good evidence 
that his soule belonged to them. 
On the other side, our ladie plead- 
ed for the hangman, proving that 
he, at the houre of death, com- 
mended his soule to hir. The 
judge hearing the matter so well 
debated on either side, but willing 
to obeie (for these are his words) 
his mother’s desire, and loath to 
do the divels anie wrong, gave 
sentence, that the hangman’s soule 
should return to his bodie, until 
he had made sufficient satisfac- 
tion; ordeiring that the Po 
should set foorth a publike forme 
of praier for the hangman’s soule. 
It was demanded, who should do 
the errand to the Pope’s holiness. 
Marie, quoth our ladie, that shall 
yonder preest that lurketh behind 
the tree. The preest being call- 
ed foorth, and injoined to make 
relation hereof, and to desire the 
Pope to take the paines to doo 
according to this decree, asked by 
what token he should be directed. 
Then was delivered unto him a 
rose of such beautie, as when the 
Pope saw it, he knew his message 
was true.’ 

“ By the Protestants, numerous 
opinions were held on the subject 
of apparitions, which even exceed- 
ed in absurdity the superstitious 
notions of the church they so 
zealously opposed.” 

“* A malefactor was executed, 
of whose body a grave physician 
got possession for the purpose of 
dissection. After disposing of the 
other parts of the body, he order- 
ed his assistant to pulverize part 
of the cranium, which was a re- 
medy at that time admitted in dis- 
pensatories. The powder was left 

1824. 


in a paper, on the table of the mu- 
seum, where the assistant slept. 
About midnight he was awakened 
by a noise in the room, which ob- 
liged him to rise immediately. 


The noise continued about the 


table without any visible agent, 
and at length he traced it to the 

wder, in the midst of which he 
now beheld, to his unspeakable 
dismay, a small head with open 
eyes staring at him; presently two 
branches appeared, which formed 
into the arms and hands; then the 
ribs became visible, which were 
soon clothed with muscles and 
integuments ; next, the lower ex- 
tremities sprouted out, and when 
they appeared perfect, the puppet 
(for his size was small) reared 
himself on his feet ; instantly his 
clothes came upon him, and he ap- 
peared in the very cloak he wore 
at his execution. The affrighted 
spectator, who stood hitherto 
mumbling his prayers with great 
application, now thought of no- 
thing but making his escape from 
the revived ruffian; but this was 
impossible, for the apparition plant- 
ed himself in his way, and, after 
divers fierce looks and threatenin 
gestures opened the door an 
went out. No doubt the powder 
was missing next day.’ 

* But older analogous results 
were on record, indicating that the 
blood was the chief part of the 
human frame in which those saline 
particles resided, the re-arrange- 
ment of which gave rise to the 
popular notion of ghosts. Dr. 
Webster, in his book on witch- 
craft, relates an experiment, given 
on the authority of Dr. Flud, in 
which this very satisfactory con- 
clusion was drawn. 

“* A certain chymical opera- 
tor, by name La Pierre, near that 
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place in Paris called Le Temple, 
received blood from the hands of 
a certain bishop to operate upon. 
Which he setting to work upon 
the Saturday, did continue it for 
a week with divers degrees. of 
fire. But about midnight, the 
Friday following, this artiticer, ly- 
ing ina chamber next to his labo- 
ratory, betwixt sleeping and wak- 
ing heard an horrible noise, like 
unto the lowing of kine, or the 
roaring of alion; and continuing 
quiet, after the ceasing of the 
sound in the laboratory, the moon 
being at the full, and, by shining, 
enlightening the chamber sudden- 
y saboy or himself and the win- 
ow, he saw a thick little cloud, 
condensed into an oval form, 
which after, by little and little, 
did seem completely to put on the 
shape of a man, and making 
another and a sharp clamour, did 
suddenly vanish. And not only 
some noble persons in the next 
chambers, but also the host with 
his wife, lying in a lower room of 
the house, and also the neighbours 
dwelling in the opposite side of 
the street, did distinctly hear as 
well the bellowing as the voice; 
and some of them were awaked 
with the vehemency thereof. But 
the artificer said, that in this he 
found solace, because the bishop, 
of whom he had it, did admonish 
him, that if any of them from 
whom the blood was extracted 
should die, in the time of its pu- 
trefaction, his spirit was wont often 
to appear to the sight of the ar- 
tificer, with perturbation. Also 
forthwith, upon Saturday follow- 
ing, he took the retort from the 
furnace, and broke it with the 
light stroak of a little key, and 
there in the remaining blood, found 
the perfect representation of an 
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humane head, agreeable in face, 
eyes, nostrils, mouth, and hairs, 
that were somewhat thin, and of 
a golden colour.’ - - - 

“It happened that the wicked 
Turnus Rufus met Rabbi Akkiva 
on a Sabbath-day; and he asked 
the Rabbi what the difference was 
between that day and another? 
Then did Rabbi Akkiva ask 
him, ‘ What difference there was 
between one man and another?’ 
‘ What is the difference,’ says the 
Rabbin, ‘ between thee and ano- 
ther man, that thou art by thy 
Lord advanced to the dignity thou 
possessest, and that others are not 
so much esteemed?’ Turnus Ru- 
fus replied, ‘ It was because his 
Lord would have it so.’ Rabbi 
Akkiva replied,—‘ I also honour 
the Sabbath, because my lord will 
have it so: as it is the will of thy 
lord that thou shouldst be ho- 
noured; so it is the will of the 
King of kings that we should ho- 
nour the Sabbath.’ ‘ Why then,’ 
demanded TurnusRufus, ‘doth not 
this God of yours do any work on 
the Sabbath?’ ‘ What work doth 
he do?’ said the Rabbin. Turnus 
Rufus replied, ‘ The very work 
he doth on other days : He mak- 
eth the wind to blow and the rain 
to fall, the clouds to ascend, the 
sun and moon to rise, and the 
fruits to ripen.’ Whereupon Rab- 
bi Akkiva said to him,‘ I know 
well that thou art skilled in the 
laws of the Hebrews. When two 
live together in the same court, 
then doth the one give to the 
other the mutual token (or an in- 
strument, by which they agree, ac- 
cording to the law, concerning the 
office of carrying to and from one 
another on the Sabbath,) and they 
are allowed to carry certain things 


from one place to another. But 
one 
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one who liveth alone in a court, 
though the court were as large as 
Antioch, carrieth in that court cer- 
tain things to land again, because 
there is no other to take that of- 
fice upon him. Now, heaven is 
the throne of the holy and blessed 
God, and the earth is his foot- 
stool, and the whole earth is full 
of his glory: And there is no 

wer in his world for to contend 
with him. Moreover, those who 
did eat the manna in the wilder- 
ness were witnesses of the (dis- 
tinction it pleased God to annex 
to the) Sabbath, because the man- 
na fell every day on the week but 
on the Sabbath. But this is not 
all: For the river Sabbatjon 
clearly shews this distinction, since 
it floweth during the six days, 
but floweth not on the Sabbath.’ 
Then, replied Turnus Rufus, 
‘Speak no more of the manna; 
for no such thing as its falling hath 
happened in our days. And for 
the river Sabbatjon, I do not be- 
lieve it.’ Then said Rabbi Akkiva 
to him, ‘Go to the southsayers 
and diviners, and they will con- 
vince thee: For on every day of 
the week but the Sabbath they 
can, each in his way, make their 
divinations hit well enough; but 
on the Sabbath they labour in 
vain. Get thee to thy father’s 
grave for information; for thou 
shalt on every day but the Sabbath 
perceive a smoke to arise from 
it; but onthe Sabbath thou shalt 
perceive no such matter. If the 
dead, then, can discern and dis- 
tinguish the Sabbath, how comes 
it to pass that the living are ig- 
norant of and neglect it ?’ 

“ Upon this, Turnus Rufus went 
and beheld his father’s grave, but 
could perceive no smoke to ascend 
from it. And he said to Rabbi 


Akkiva, ‘ Perhaps his punishment 
is at anend. The Rabbi answer- 
ed, ‘ Thou shalt see the smoke to- 
morrow.’ And when Turnus Ru- 
fus saw, on the first day of the 
week, the smoke ascend from the 
grave, he caused his father to be 
raised out of his grave by necro- 
mancy; and he said to him, — 
‘Thou didst not in thy life-time 
keep the Sabbath, but now thou 
art among the dead thou ob- 
servest it. How long is it since 
thou turnedst Jew?’ Then an- 
swered his father, ‘ My son, every 
one among you that keepeth not 
the Sabbath in a becoming man- 
ner, shall, when he cometh among 
us, observe it against his will.’ 
Then asked Turnus Rufus, ‘ What 
is it ye do on the working-days ?’ 
And his father answered, ‘ We are 
punished on every working-day ; 
but on the Sabbath we have rest. 
On the eve of the Sabbath a voice 
is heard from heaven, saying, ‘ Let 
the wicked out, that they may 
have rest.’ And there is an angel, 
who is set over us, who punisheth 
us every day. And at the end of 
the Sabbath, when the Sedarim, 
or the Jewish form of prayers, 
is ended, the same angel calls 
aloud, saying, ‘Ye wicked, get 
ye again into hell; for the / 
raelites have ended their form of 
prayer.’ ” 

But apart from ghost fancies, 
there are many very curious ideas 
among those of the olden times, 
respecting the supernatural. 

“ The five Senses were regarded 
by the early metaphysicians as 
nothing more than ‘porters’ to 
the Soul; they brought to ‘her’ 
the forms of Bo. things, but 


were not able themselves to dis- 
cern them; such forms or ideas 
were then subjected to the vari- 
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ous intellectual operations of the 
rational Soul or mind. 

“ According to this view, ideas 
which were originally considered 
as the actual forms of objects, 
were stored up by the memory, 
and liable to be recalled. This 
doctrine was probably derived 
from Aristotle, who had some no- 
tion of impressions or images 
remaining, after the impressing 
cause had ceased to act, and that 
these images, even during sleep, 
were recognised by the intellectual 
principle of man. 

“Such was the metaphysical 
view entertained for many cen- 
turies respecting ideas,—not that 
they were mere states of the im- 
material mind, but that they were 
absolute forms or images present- 
ed to the soul or mind. It was, 
therefore, not a very difficult con- 
jecture, after the memorable ex- 
periment of Palengenesy, that the 
apparition of the rose, which had 
been induced by its saline particles 
being sublimed, was truly the 
proper idea of the rose, or that 
the apparition, induced in a simi- 
lar manner after an animal body 
had been decomposed, was the 
proper idea of the animal. These, 
then, were the external ideas of 
objects, or astral spirits, as they 
were also named, that were well 
calculated to solve many natural 
phenomena. For instance, when 
it was reported that a shower of 
frogs had taken place, philosophers 
contended that it was nothing 
more than a shower of ideas. 

* Dr. Webster’s explanation of 
astral spirits is as follows ; ‘ If,’ says 
he, ‘the experiment be certainly 
true, that is averred by Borellus, 
Kircher, Gaffarel, and others, 
(who might be ashamed to affirm 
it as their own trial, or as ocular 
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witnesses, if not true), that the 
figures and colours of a plant 
may be perfectly represented, and 
seen in glasses, being by a little 
heat raised forth of the ashes.— 
Then (if this be true) it is not 
only [agree but rational, that 
animals, as wells as plants, have 
their ideas or figures existing after 
the gross body or parts be de- 
stroyed, and so these apparitions 
are but only those astral shapes 
and figures. But also there are 
shapes and apparitions of men, that 
must of necessity prove, that these 
corporeal souls, or astral spirits, 
do exist apart, and attend upon, 
or are near the blood or bodies.’ 

“It is evident that this notion 
of astral spirits was little different 
from the Lucretian view, that ap- 
paritions were films given off from 
all bodies. But Dr. Webster and 
other philosophers pushed this 
doctrine still farther, so as to ren- 
der it truly pneumatological. — 
They even had in view the divi- 
sion which the ancients made of 
the substance of the body, when 
they conferred upon it more souls 
than one. The views of the Ro- 
mans and Greeks were, that dif- 
ferent souls might be possessed by 
every individual, as a rational 
soul derived from the gods, and 
a sentient one originating in the 
four elements; or that even three 
souls might subsist in one person, 
in which case different material 
tenements were allotted to these 
spiritual principles. For the first 
soul a mortal or crustaceous body 
was provided ; for the second soul 
a divine ethereal, and luciform or- 
ganization; and for the third an 
aérial, misty, or vaporous body. 
The soul which was attached to 
the crustaceous system hove 
about it after death. 
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* We shall now see how much 
Dr. Webster and others were in- 
debted to the ancients for the view 
that they took of three essential 
and distinct parts of man. ‘It is 
most evident,’ says this writer, 
‘that there are not only three 
essential and distinct parts in man, 
as the gross body, consisting of 
earth and water, which at death 
returns to the earth again; the 
sensitive and corporeal soul, or 
astral spirit, consisting of fire and 
air, that at death wandereth in the 
air, or near the body; and the 
immortal and incorporeal soul, 
that immediately returns to God 
that gave it: but also, that after 
death they all three exist separate- 
ly, the soul in immortality, and 
the body in the earth, though 
soon consuming; and the astral 
spirit, that wanders in the air, 
and, without doubt, doth make 
those strange apparitions, motions, 
and bleedings.’ 

“Dr. Webster now illustrates 
his case by a very striking account 
of a spectral impression, in which 
the astral spirit of a murdered 
man is supposed to have retained 
all the cogitations impressed upon 
the mind at the hour of death, 
along with the faculties of con- 
cupiscibility and irascibility, by 
which it was compelled to seek 
for its revenge. 

*** About the year of our Lord 
1623 or 24, one Fletcher of Ras- 
cal, a town in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, near unto the forest of 
Gantress, a yeoman of good estate, 
did marry a young lusty woman 
from Thornton Brigs, who had 
been formerly kind with one Ralph 
» Raynard, who kept aninn within 
half-a-mile from Rascal, in the 
high-road-way betwixt York and 
Thirske, his sister living with him. 


This Raynard continued in unlaw- 
ful lust with the said Fletcher's 
wife, who, not content therewith, 
conspired the death of Fletcher, 
one Mark Dunn being made privy, 
and hired to assist in the murther. 
Which Raynard and Dunn accom- 
plished upon the May-day, by 
drowning Fletcher, as they came 
all three together from a town 
called Huby: and acquainting the 
wife with the deed, she gave them 
a sack therein to convey the body, 
which they did, and buried it in 
Raynard’s backside or croft, where 
an old oak-root had been stubbed 
up, and sowed mustard-seed upon 
the place, thereby to hide it. So 
they continued their wicked course 
of lust and drunkenness, and the 
neighbours did much wonder at 
Fletcher’s absence; but his wife 
did excuse it, and said, that he was 
but gone aside for fear of some 
writs being served upon him. 
And so it continued until about the 
7th day of July, when Raynard 
going to Topcliffe fair, and setting 
up his horse in the stable, the 
spirit of Fletcher, in his usual 
shape and habit, did appear unto 
him, and said—‘Oh, Ralph, re- 
pent, repent, for my revenge is at 
hand,’ and ever after, until he was 
put in the gaol, it seemed to stand 
before him, whereby he became 
sad and restless; and his own sis- 
ter overhearing his confession and 
relation of it to another person, 
did, through fear of her own life, 
immediately reveal it to Sir William 
Sheffield, who lived in Rascal, and 
was a justice of peace. Where- 
upon they were all three appre- 
hended and sent to the gaol at 
York, where they were all three 
condemned, and so executed accor- 
dingly, near to the place where 


Raynard lived, and where Fletcher 
was 
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was buried, the two men being 
hung up in irons, and the woman 
buried under the gallows. I have 
recited the story punctually as a 
no that hath been very much 
fixed in my memory, being then 
but young; and as a certain truth, 
I being (with many more) an ear- 
witness of their confessions, and 
an eye-witness of their executions ; 
and likewise saw Fletcher when he 
was taken up, where they had bu- 
ried him in his clothes, which were 
a green fustian doublet pinkt upon 
white, gray breeches, and his walk- 
ing boots, and brass spurs without 
rowels.’ - - - 

“It was supposed, that while 
Common-sense and the five subor- 
dinate Senses were subject to laws 
of restraint as in sleep, Fancy was 
always working day and night, as 
was evident from our dreams. 
But the labours of this industrious 
handmaid were always corrected 
by the overruling principle of the 
Soul. The Soul, by means of the 
faculty of Wit, looked into the 
result of Fancy’s labours, and was 
then enabled to abstract shapes of 
things, to perceive the forms of 
individual objects, to anticipate, 
to compare, to know all universal 
essences or natures, as well as 
cause and effect. By the faculty 
of Reason, she moved from step 
to step, and th her progress rated 
me rote accordingly. By the fa- 
culty of Understanding, she stood 
fixed on her ground, and appre- 
hended the truth. By the faculty 
of Opinion, she lightly inclined to 
any one side of a question. By 
the faculty of Judgment, she could 
define any particular _ principle. 
By the faculty of Wisdom, she 
took possession of many truths. 
Now all this labour the Soul could 
not accomplish, unless Fancy, her 
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handmaid, was obedient to the fa- 
culty of reason. But Fancy was 
not always to be thus controlled, 
the cause of which it will now be 
necessary to investigate. 

** Tt was next conceived that the 
blood was subjected to great heat 
in the heart, where it was purified, 
and enabled to throw off delicate 
fumes named Animal-spirits. A 
set of nerves then formed the 
medium through which the Ani- 
mal-spirits were conducted to the 
brain. They were there apprised 
by fancy of the forms of all ob- 
jects, and of their good or ill 
quality; upon which they returned 
to the heart, the seat of the 
affections, with a correspondin 
report of what was going on. If 
the report was good, it induced 
love, hope, or joy; if the contrary, 
hatred, fear, and grief. But, fre- 
quently, there was what Burton 
calls l@sa imaginatio, or an ill 
Imagination or Fancy, which some- 
times misconceiving the nature of 
sensible objects, would send off 
such a number of spirits to the 
heart, as to induce this organ to 
attract to itself more humours in 
order to “ bend itself” to some 
false object of hope, or to avoid 
some unreasonable cause of fear. 
When this was the case, melancho- 
lic, sanguine, choleric, and other 
humours too tedious to be men- 
tioned, were drawn into the heart 
—more animal spirits were con- 
cocted by heat, and these, ascend- 
ing into the brain, perplexed Fancy 
by their number and diversity. 
She then became impatient of 
subordination, and no longer obey- 
ed the faculty of Reason. Falling 
to work, in the most irregulas 
manner, upon the ideas which 
Memory had stored up, she would 


produce the wildest compounds of 
sensible 
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sensible objects, such as we detect 
in the fictions of poets and painters, 
the chimeras of aérial canta, 
ers, and the false shows (as they 
were anciently named) of our 
waking visions.” 

And then came another explana- 
tion;—the Devil’s absolute power. 
Among the rest, the “ foul-fiend” 
was supposed to “ occasionally in- 
duce illusion by self transforma- 
tion, as the following curious story, 
to be found in Captain Bell's Ta- 
ble-talk of Luther, sufficiently 
shows :— 

“A gentleman had a fine young 
wife, who died, and wasalso buried. 
Not long after, the gentleman and 
his servant lying together in one 
chamber, his dead wife, in the 
night-time, approached into the 
chamber, and leaned herself upon 
the gentleman’s bed, like as if she 
had been desirous to speak with 
him. The servant (seeing the 
same two or three nights, one after 
another,) asked his master whether 
he knew, that every night a wo- 
man, in white apparel, came into 
his bed? The gentleman said, 
‘No, I sleep soundly, (said he,) 
and see nothing.’ When night 
approached, the gentleman, consi- 
dering the same, laid waking in 
bed. ‘Then the woman appeared 
unto him, and came hard to his 
bed-side. The gentleman de- 
manded who she was? She an- 
swered, ‘I am your wife.’ He 
said, my wife is dead and buried.’ 
She said, ‘ True, by reason of 
your swearing and sins I died; 
but if you would take me again, 
and would also abstain from 
swearing one particular oath, 
which commonly you use, then 
would I be your wife again.’ He 
said, ‘I am content to perform 
what you desire.’ Whereupon his 


dead wife remained with him, 
ruled his house, laid with him, ate 
and drank with him, and had chil- 
dren together. Now it fell out, 
that on a time the gentleman had 
guests, and his wife after supper 
was to fetch out of his chest some 
banquetting stuff; she staying some- 
what long, her husband (longeting 
himself) was moved thereby to 
swear his accustomed oath; where- 
upon the woman vanished that in- 
stant. Now seeing she returned 
not again, they went up into the 
chamber to see what was become 
of her. There they found the 
gown which she wore, half lying 
within the chest, and half without; 
but she was never seen afterwards. 
* This did the devil.’ ” 

There were many petty Demons, 
too, who plagued mankind, each 
in their fashion. Psellus, a clever 
man in such mysteries, classed 
these, and named his first class 
“ fiery devils. They wandered in 
the region near the moon, but 
were restrained from entering into 
that luminary ; they displayed their 
power in blazing stars, in fire- 
drakes, in counterfeit suns and 
moons, and in the cuerpo santo, 
or meteoric lights, which, in ves- 
sels at sea, flit from mast to mast, 
and forebode foul weather, It 
was supposed that these demons 
occasionally resided in the furnaces 
of Hecla, Etna, or Vesuvius.— 
The second class consisted of 
aérial devils. ‘They inhabited the 
atmosphere, causing tempests, 
thunder and lightning; rending 
asunder oaks, firing steeples and 
houses, smiting men and beasts, 
showering down, from the skies, 
stones,” wood, and even frogs: 

counterfeiting 


‘** Psellus speaks with great contempt 
of this petty instance of malevolence to 
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‘ 

counterfeiting in the clouds the 
battles of armies, raising whirl- 
winds, fires, and corrupting the 
air, so as to induce plagues.—The 
third class were terrestrial devils: 
such as lares, genii, fauns, satyrs, 
wood-nymphs, foliots, Robin Good- 
fellows, ortrulli.—The fourth class 
were aqueous devils ; as the various 
descriptions of water-nymphs, of 
mermen, or of merwomen. The 
fifth were subterranean devils, bet- 
ter known by the name of de- 
mones metallici, metal men, Getuli 
or Cobali. ' They preserved trea- 
sure in the earth, and prevented it 
from being suddenly revealed ; 
they were also the cause of horri- 
ble earthquakes.—Psellus’s sixth 
class of devils were named luci- 
fugi. They delighted in dark- 
ness ; they entered into the bowels 
of men, and tormented those 
whom they possessed with phrensy 
and the falling sickness. By this 
power they were distinguished from 
earthy and aérial devils, who 
could only enter into the human 
mind, which they either deceived 
or provoked with unlawful affec- 
tions.” 





18.— Meteorological Essays and 
Observations. By J. ¥. Daniell, 


F.R.S, 


Mr. Daniell, in his view of the 
constitution of the atmosphere, 
seems opposed to the opinion of 
chemical agency having any ope- 
ration in meteorological phenom- 
ena: considering mechanicalagency 
alone as quite adequate to produce 


the human race; ‘Stones are thrown 
down from the air,’ he remarks, ‘ which 
do no harm, the devils having little 
strength, and being mere scarecrows.’— 
So much for the origin of meteorie stones ” 


the various changes observed. He 
considers our atmosphere to be 
made up of two distinct atmos- 
pheres—common air and aqueous 
vapour ; but subject to an infinity 
of changes, from variation of tem- 
perature, and consequent expansion 
of volume. There is however an 
essential difference between the 
effects of temperature on dry air, 
and on aqueous vapour. The for- 
mer remains permanently elastic at 
all known temperatures ; whilst the 
latter becomes condensed into wa- 
ter by the abstraction of a portion 
of its constituent heat. And as 
this point of condensation is ever 
varying (owing to local causes ope- 
rating on the atmosphere, ) there is 
some justice in considering the 
aqueous atmosphere as a distinct 
body from the aérial atmosphere. 
It is singular, however, that the 
first law in the production of 
aqueous vapour should militate 
against Mr. Daniell’s view in ex- 
cluding chemical agency—the con- 
version of water into invisible 
vapour by the fixation of caloric 
(hence termed “ latent heat,”) and 
its disengagement, when vapour 1s 
again condensed into water, being 
obviously a chemical, and not a 
mechanical process. 

Mr. D. justly ascribes the great 
changes induced on our atmosphere 
to the inequality of temperature 
on the Earth’s surface. Thus,— 
the vertical rays of the sun in the 
equatorial regions rarefying the 
air, and producing an ascending 
current towards the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, it is obvious 
that its place must be supplied by 
the rush of an equal volume of 
air from the polar regions. Whilst, 
in order to maintain the equili- 
brium, the upper strata of warm 


air from the tropics will 
towards 
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towards either pole, and thus pro- 
duce a continuous current or wind, 
of more or less intensity, accord- 
ing to the declination of the sun in 
either hemisphere. This primary 
source of what is called “ the 
trade winds,” is, however, modi- 
fied by the revolution of the Earth 
on its axis from west to east. Thus, 
the under currents of the atmo- 
sphere which would arrive at the 

uator vertically (or due north 
or south,) if the Earth were at 
rest, become deflected into SE. or 
NE. winds by the diurnal motion of 
the Earth. These parent winds 
are also greatly modified by the 
irregularities of the Earth’s sur- 
face, being often deflected from 
their course by mountainous dis- 
tricts, and subject to great anoma- 
lies from the portion of aqueous 
vapour they contain, being chiefly 
abstracted by passing over very dry 
continents, while their volume is at 
the same time expanded. On the 
contrary, such of the polar winds 
as pass over a great extent of the 
ocean, become saturated with 
moisture, even before they arrive 
at the tropical regions, and thus 
produce the continued and heavy 
rains which fall within those lati- 
tudes at certain periods of the year. 

The ‘aqueous vapour which is 
carried up by the vertical currents 
of air over the tropical seas, is, 
also, no slight agent’ in the pro- 
duction of the atmospheric phe- 
nomena of both hemispheres. It 
occasions the formation of clouds 
in all the upper strata of the at- 
mosphere. And if we were giving 
our own view of these phenomena, 
instead of conveying an abstract 
of that of Mr. Daniell, we should 
say the evaporation of water within 
the tropical regions, and its sub- 
sequent deposition (or decompo- 
sition) in the higher strata of the 


atmosphere as it diverges towards 
either pole, affords an adequate 
solution for other atmospheric phe- 
nomena besides the formation of 
rain, snow, or hail. There appears 
to be no other adequate source 
for the accumulation of the elec- 
tric fluid in such a state of con- 
densation as is manifested in the 
upper strata of the air, during the 
prevalence of thunder-storms, than 
by ascribing it to evaporation in 
the tropical latitudes. We must 
not however indulge in hypothe- 
sis, but proceed in concert with 
our author. 

Mr. Daniell, after showing sepa- 
rately what phenomena would re- 
sult, supposing the atmosphere to 
be simply a dry elastic medium ; 
and another, if it were of aqueous 
vapour only, combines the two (as 
it really exists,) and proceeds with 
his inductions, oh are no less 
creditable to his philosophical 
acumen than his perseverance. 
The labour and intensity of appli- 
cation requisite for the calculation 
of the numerous Tables which ac- 
company these Essays, can only 
be appreciated by those who have 
devoted some considerable atten- 
tion to similar pursuits. 

The only portion of Mr. D.’s 
remarks that we can afford room 
to extract, are a few of the gene- 
ral laws or axioms he has sub- 
mitted to the reader under the 
head of “ Particular Phenomena 
of the Atmosphere of the Earth.” 
These axioms are severally illus- 
trated by brief remarks, but we 
can only admit the text, leaving 
our readers to apply their own 
illustration. 

1. “ The mean height of the 
barometer, at the level of the sea, 
is the same in every part of the 
globe. 

2. “The barometer constantly 

descends 
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descends in a geometrical progres- 
sion for equal ascents in the atmo- 
sphere, subject to a correction for 
a decreasing temperature of the 
elevation. 

3. “ The mean temperature of 
the Earth’s surface increases gra- 
dually from the poles to the equator. 

4. “ The mean temperature of 
the atmosphere decreases from be- 
low upwards, in a regular grada- 
tion. 

5. “The barometer, at the level 
of the sea, is but very slightly 
affected by the annual or diurnal 
fluctuations of temperature. 

6. “ The barometer, in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, 
is greatly affected by the annual 
and diurnal fluctuations of tem- 
perature. - - - 

8. “ The average quantity of 
vapour in the atmosphere de- 
creases from below upwards, and 
from the equator to the poles. 

9. “ The condensation of elas- 
tic vapour into cloud, raises the 
temperature of the air. 

10. “ The western coasts of the 
extra-tropical continents have much 
higher mean temperature than the 
eastern coasts of the same conti- 
nents. - = = 

12. “ In latitudes below 30, the 
winds always blow either from 
NE. or SE. towards the equa- 
tor. - - = 

14. A current always blows in 
a contrary direction to the trade 
winds, at a great elevation. 

15. “ A wind generally sets 
from the sea to the land during 
the day, and from the land to the 
sea at night; especially in hot cli- 
mates. - - = 

18. “ Between the tropics, the 
fluctuations of the barometer do 
not much exceed } of an inch; 
while beyond this space they reach 


Sinches. - - - 
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24. “ The variations of the ba- 
rometer are less in high situations 
than in those at the level of the 
sea. 

25. “ In Great Britain, upon an 
average of ten years, the westerly 
winds exceed the easterly as 
225:140. - - - 

28. “ Northerly winds, almost 
invariably, raise the barometer, 
while southerly winds constantly 
depress it. - - - 

30. “ The elasticity of aqueous 
vapour does not decrease gra- 
dually as we ascend in the atmo- 
sphere, in proportion to the de- 
crease of temperature and density 
of the air: but the dew point re- 
mains stationary to great heights, 
and then suddenly falls to a a 
amount. - - - 

33. ‘“ The apparent permanency 
and stationary aspect of a cloud is 
often an optical deception, arising 
from the solution of vapour on 
one side of a given point, while it 
is precipitated on the other. 

34. ‘The quantity of vapour 
in the atmosphere, in the different 
seasons of the year, measured on 
the surface of the earth, follows 
the progress of the mean tempera- 
ture. 

35. * The pressure of the aque- 
ous atmosphere, separated from 
that of the aérial, generally exhi- 
bits directly opposite changes to 
the latter. 

86. “Great falls of the baro- 
meter are usually attended by a 
rise of temperature above the mean 
heat of the season: and a great 
rise of the barometer by a depres- 
sion of temperature.” 

We have omitted nearly one 
half of the thirty-six axioms, con- 
sidering them as sufficiently trite 
and well known without enumera- 


tion. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS, FACTS IN ARTS, 
SCIENCES AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ADULTERATION of Tea. 
—Mr. Sowerby has remarked a 
curious instance of Chinese adul- 
teration in black tea, consisting in 
the addition of sandy matter to it, 
containing minute crystals of mag- 
netic iron. These were sometimes 
so abundant, as to enable a mag- 
net to lift parts of the leaves. 
The sand was often observed de- 
posited in tea-cups and tea-pots, 
and on macerating some closely- 
twisted portions of tea, consider- 
able quantities were separated, 
that had been introduced when the 
leaves were fresh.—Phil. Mag. 
Ixiv. 151. 

Test of perfect Vaccination.— 
All parents should insist on the 
family surgeon’s using the test 
discovered by Dr. Bryce, of Edin- 
burgh. It consists in vaccinating 
on the other arm from the one 
first vaccinated. If the first has 
been perfect, both pustules will 
ripen precisely at the same time: 
if this does not take place, the 
constitution has not been properly 
affected, and it must be repeated. 
This is simple and easy, and ought 
never to be neglected. 

Rectification of the Compass.— 
The Board of Longitude have voted 
the sum of 500/. to Mr. Peter 
Barlow, for his simple invention 
for correcting the local attraction 
of ships. It consists of a plate of 
iron abaft the compass, which being 
regulated so as to correct the 


effects of the ship in any one place, 
does the same in all places. This 
mode of avoiding error must be of 
incalculable value to navigation. 

Castorina, a new animal sub- 
stance.—The following substance 
is described by M. Bizio in the 
Giornale de Fisica, vii. 174. Some 
castor was boiled in six times its 
weight of alcohol, 0.85 ; the liquor 
filtered when hot and set aside for 
two or three days, gradually de- 
posited a substance which had no 
regular form, was extremely light, 
and fell into powder under the fin- 
gers. Alkalies had no action on 
this substance, when their solu- 
tions were boiled on it, except to 
remove colouring matter and thus 
render it purer. It was but slightly 
soluble in cold alcohol, more, as 
has been seen, in hot alcohol : cold 
water scarcely dissolved any of it, 
hot water took up a small portion. 
The cold solution in alcohol, when 
spontaneously evaporated, gave 
the substance in small prismatic 
acicular crystals, some lines in 
length, diaphanous and white. It 
dissolves in ether very readily. 
When heated it fuses and appears. 
to boil, vapours arise from it, which 
in the open air burn brilliantly ; 
in close vessels it gave the usual 
products of a vegetable substance, 
nothing occurring to indicate its 
animal origin.— Quarterly Journal 
of Science. 


Natural History.—M. Marion 
has 
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has found, in the island of Ma- 
nilla, a species of reptile, of the 
family of the Agamoides, which 
has the faculty of changing colour, 
like the cameleon. Its head is 
triangular, pretty large in propor- 
tion to the body; the tail long 
and slender; along the back, the 
crest or rid is formed of soft scales, 
and under the throat is a goitre. 
The feet have toes rye | and 
very unequal ; the scales are mostly 
triangular, imbricated, and espe- 
cially those of the tail. The iris 
is blackish, bordered with a little 
‘white circle about the pupil. The 
animal is very active, and feeds 
on insects. When the author first 
came into possession of it, its co- 
lour, for twenty-four hours, was 
a delicate green, whether held in 
the dark, or exposed to the sun, 
—whether kept motionless, or in 
a state of agitation: but next 
morning, on removing it from the 
inside of a bamboo, where it had 
been placed, its colour throughout 
had changed to carmelite; when 
exposed to the air, this colour 
gradually disappeared, and the 
animal resumed its green robe. 
On the ground, certain brown 
lines were soon after visible : the 
animal was then replaced in the 
bamboo, but, on drawing it out, 
it had acquired a blueish-green 
colour, and it was only in the open 
air that the brownish tints re- 
turned: and at length, without 
any variation of form or position, 
the brown colour gave - toa 
uniform green, sanethiiaghed, how- 
ever, with some brownish streaks. 
When laid on green or red sub- 
stances, no grain of colour was 
observed. 

Vegetable Milk.—Amongst the 
many interesting vegetable pro- 
ductions which are met with in the 
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equinoctial regions, may be rec- 
koned a tree, which abundantly 
affords a milky juice, similar in 
its properties to the milk of ani- 
mals, and is employed for the 
same purposes, as M. de Hum- 
boldt witnessed at the farm of 
Barbula, where he himself drank 
of this milky juice. This liquid 
is derived from the pala de loche, 
or de vacca, a tree which grows 
somewhat abundantly in the moun- 
tains above Periquito, situated on 
the north-east of Maracay, a vil- 
lage to the west of Caracas. This 
milk possesses ‘the same physical 
qualities as that of the cow, with 
this only difference—that it is a 
little viscous; it has the same 
taste also as cows’ milk. With 
respect to its chemical properties, 
they sensibly differ from those of 
animal milk. The constituent 
arts of the milk of the Arbre de 
a Vache are—l\st, wax; 2d, fi- 
brine ; 3d, a little sugar: 4th, a 
magnesian salt; and 5th, water. 
The presence, in vegetable milk, 
of a product which is not com- 
monly met with, except in the 
secretions of animals, is a sur- 
prising fact, which we should not 
have announced without much cir- 
cumspection, had not a celebrated 
chemist, M. Vauquelin, already 
found animal fibrine in the milky 
juice of the earica papaya. 

New Surgical Instrument.—A 
very novel but interesting opera- 
tion has been exhibited in the 
anatomical theatre of St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. Mr. Jukes, a sur- 
geon, who invented the apparatus 
for extracting poisons from the 
stomach, having nearly two years 
ago satisfactorily proved, by ex- 
periments upon himself, the effi- 
cacy of the practice, attended, at 
the request of Sir Astley ve 
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to repeat the experiment of emp- 
tying the stomach by mechanical 
means. Mr. Jukes chose to be 
himself the subject of the experi- 
ment, and was so sanguine of the 
success of the operation, that he 
would have swallowed a lar 
quantity of laudanum, had not the 
entreaties of his friends induced 
him to substitute a solution of 
liquorice instead. Having swal- 
lowed a portion of this solution, 
and diluted it by drinking two 
pints of water, Mr. J. introduced 
a long flexible tube into the mouth, 
and passed it down into the sto- 
mach. Mr. Scott, a surgeon, who 
had formerly performed a similar 
operation upon this gentleman, 
immediately fixed a large copper 
syringe to the extremity of the 
tube, and in the space of two mi- 
nutes completely pumped up the 
whole of the liquid that had been 
drunk into a washhand basin held 
by an assistant. Sir A. Cooper 
expressed the highest satisfaction 
in witnessing the speedy and suc- 
cessful effect of the operation. 
Hatching Fish.—The Chinese 
have a method of hatching the 
spawn of fish, and thus protect- 
ing it from those accidents which 
ordinarily destroy so large a por- 
tion of it. The fishermen soliaie 
with care on the margin and sur- 
face of waters all those gelatinous 
masses which contain the spawn of 
fish. After they have found a 
sufficient quantity, they fill with 
it the shell of a fresh hen egg, 
which they have previously emp- 
tied, stop up the hole, and put it 
under a sitting fowl. At the ex- 
piration of a certain number of 
days, they break the shell in water 
warmed by the sun, The young 
fry are presently hatched, and are 
kept in pure fresh water till they 


are large enough to be thrown 
into the pond with the old fish. 
The sale of spawn for this 

forms an important branch of trade 
in China. In this, as in some 
other matters, we may perhaps 
take some useful lessons from 
the Chinese. The destruction of 
the spawn.of fish by troll-nets, 
threatens the existence of the 
fishery in many parts. While so 
much care is taken for the preser- 
vation of game, some care ought 
to be bestowed on the preserva- 
tion of fish. 

Eggsand Potatoes.—The Scotch 
method of preserving eggs, by 
dipping them in boiling water, 
which destroys the living prin- 
ciple, is too well known to need 
farther notice. ‘The preservation 
of potatoes, by similar treatment, 
is also a valuable and useful dis- 
covery. Large quantities — be 
cured at once, by — them 
into a basket as large as the ves- 
sel containing the boiling water 
will admit, and then just dipping 
them a minute or two at the ut- 
most. The germ, which is so near 
to the skin, is thus “ killed,” with- 
out injuring the potatoe. In this 
way several tons might be cured 
in a few hours. ‘They should then 
be dried in a warm oven, and laid 
up in sacks or casks, secure from 
the frost, in a dry place. Another 
method of preserving this valua- 
ble root is, first to peel them, then 
to grate them down to a pulp, 
which is put into coarse cloths, 
and the water squeezed out by 
putting them into a common press, 
by which means they are formed 
into flat cakes. 

Native Oil of Laurel.—A spe- 
cies of laurel-tree has recently 
been brought into more particular 
notice than heretofore, in South 

America, 
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America, which promises to be of 
considerable importance to com- 
merce, medicine, and the arts. It 
grows in the district between the 
rivers Parime and Oronooko, and 
is remarkable for yielding from 
incision a copious supply of a na- 
tive oil, resembling the essential 
oils obtained by artificial pro- 
cesses, though more volatile and 
highly rectified than any of them; 
its specific gravity hardly exceed- 
ing that of alcohol. When pure, 
it is colourless and transparent; 
its taste is warm and pungent; its 
odour aromatic, and it seems to 
possess all the properties of oil of 
spirit of turpentine. 
lew Mode of Manufacturing 
and Purifying Inflammable Gas.— 
A patent has been granted to Mr. 
Simeon Broadmeadow, Civil En- 
gineer, for this valuable and truly 
important discovery, which super- 
ols the necessity of the retorts, 
mouth-pieces, hydraulic mains, pu- 
rifiers, and other expensive arti- 
cles and erections hitherto used. 
The simplicity of the apparatus 
renders the discovery interesting 
to every scientific man; whilst the 
advantages derived from it in other 
respects, are such as will, on in- 
spection, sufficiently prove its ge- 
neral utility. On this plan, the 
gas is generated in a common 
brick oven, and conveyed through 
the condenser into the gas-holder 
in its impure state, where, by the 
introduction of atmospheric air, it 
is rendered perfectly pure, and not 
to be excelled in quality. The 
coke thus manufactured is of the 
best quality, and calculated to 
cover the expense of the coal and 
labour. 
River Spectacles.—An Ameri- 
can paper has the following notice 
respecting the invention of an use- 
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ful instrument, which the inventor 
has named river spectacles :—[t js 
a tube, which may be varied in 
length as occasion requires. The 
diameter at top, where the eye is 
applied, is about an inch. There 
is a gradual enlargement of the 
tube to the centre, where the dia- 
meter is ten times that of the other 
extremity. There is a glass at 
each end. The tube is intended 
to examine the bottoms of rivers, 
lakes, &c. ‘The great reason why 
we cannot see with the naked eye 
through the water, is the effect of 
reflection and refraction at the 
moment light falls on the surface. 
This glass overcomes the difficulty 
in transporting the sight as it were 
to the dense centre of the water, 
where it takes advantage of the 
light in the water, and it is carried 
in a straight line as it is in the air. 
To make use of the apparatus 
during the night, they place lights 
all round the centre of the cylin- 
der, which are shorter as they 
descend to the base of the tube. 
These lights throw a strong light 
around, and enable the inspector 
to see distinctly the bottom of the 
river. 

Artificial Chalybeate Water.— 
If a few pieces of silver coin, (says 
Dr. Hare,) be alternated with 
pieces of sheet iron, on placing 
the pile in water it soon acquires 
a chalybeate taste and a yellowish 
hue, and in twenty-four hours 
flocks of oxide of iron appear. 
Hence by replenishing with water 
a vessel, in which such a pile is 
placed, after each draught, we 
may obtain a competent substitute 
for a chalybeate spring.— Quart. 
Journ, Xxxiv. 

Sixth Sense in Fishes.—In a cu- 
rious paper by Dr.Knox on the the- 
ory of a Sixth Sense in Fishes, sup- 

posed 
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d to reside in certain tubular 
organs of Sharks and Rays, which 
are found, on dissection, immedi- 
ately under the integuments of the 
head ; the ingenious writer isinclin- 
ed to agree with Mr. Jacobson that 
these organs are organs of touch. 
He describes the parallel trans- 
parent tubes as they appear, filled 
with a gelatinous fluid, and largely 
supplied with nerves which com- 
municate with these integuments ; 
and he also gives anaccount of their 
(probable) modes of action—add- 
ing his opinion that “ they may be 
classed with the sixth sense in- 
vented by Buffon, with the the- 
ories of Spallanzani relative to 
the accurate flight of bats through 
darkened chambers, after he had 
destroyed the organs of sight 
and hearing, leaving to them that 
organ of sense by which the flight 
was really directed; or with the 
sense of resistance, which a skil- 
ful metaphysical writer invented 
and defended so plausibly. 

Magnetism.—A very curious 
fact connected with this science 
was elicited by Mr. Partington 
whilst preparing the apparatus for 
a lecture on magnetism in the Rus- 
sel Institution on Monday last. 
The following verbatim report 
from Mr. P.’s lecture will best 
explain the circumstances under 
which it occurred : 

“* Whilst making the necessary 
arrangements for this evening's 
lecture, I witnessed a very singu- 
lar fact. A lady, who is now in 
the lecture-room, having brought 
her hand nearly in contact with 
the magnetized needle, it was ob- 
served that the bar was attracted. 
Although somewhat surprised at 
the singularity of the circum- 
stance, 1 yet ascribed it either to 
the attraction of gravitation, or 


else to a disturbance of the elec- 
trical equilibrium, and accord- 
ingly oma the experiment. 
The result was, that an attractive 
or repulsive force was observed 
alternately, upon presenting the 
thumb or finger of the same hand. 
“I shall not attempt to theo- 
rize upon so singular a circum- 
stance, which appears to place be- 
yond a possibility of contradiction 
the assertion of Mesmer, that the 
human body possesses polarity; 
and should this be conceded, the 
professors of animal magnetism 
may be entitled to more respect 
than they have hitherto received 
from the scientific world.” 
Caterpillars.—Lieutenant He- 
berstreit, of Munich, has discover- 
ed the means of employing a kind 


of caterpillar in spinning a fine. 


web, which is perfectly white and 
waterproof. Vith this web he 
lately constructed a balloon, which 
he inflated by burning spirits of 
wine under it, and which ascend- 
ed in the large hall that serves as 
a workshop for his caterpillars. 
He can make them trace ciphers 
and figures in their web. For this 
purpose, he draws the outline of 
his design with spirits of wine, 
which the caterpillars avoid, and 
spin round it. A web, seven feet 
square, perfectly pure, and as bril- 
liant as taffety, was the result of 
three weeks labour of about five 
hundred caterpillars. ‘This subject 
is not unworthy of the attention 
of natural philosophers, nor per- 
haps of that of the friends of agri- 
pes ot and the arts. 

Looking - glasses. — Professor 
Lancellotti, of Naples, has dis- 
covered a new composition for the 
fabrication of looking - glasses, 
which unites economy to facility of 
execution. He employs three parts 

of 
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of lead and two of mercury. This 
composition is then melted on the 
heated and dry glass; it attaches 
itself strongly to the surface, and 
the images of objects are faithfully 
reflected by it; but care must be 
taken not to let the oxyde which 
is formed in the fusion of this 
amalgam remain between the glass 
and the metallic surface. 

Destruction of Elms in the Parks. 
The newspapers have noticed the 
destruction of the elm trees in St. 
James’s and Hyde Parks; but this 
is not a novel case, and the cause 
is thus stated by Mr. Macleay (in 
a Report to the Ranger,) and in- 
mines the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal :— 

‘* Of the evil which is mention- 
ed above in general terms, St. 
James’s and Hyde Parks afford us 
at present too many examples. 
The elm-trees in both, and parti- 
cularly in St. James’s Park, are 
rapidly disappearing, and unless 
decisive measures be soon taken 
to resist the progress of the con- 
tagion, we must not only expect 
every tree of this species to be de- 
stroyed in the Parks, but may 
have to regret the dissemination 
of the evil throughout the vicinity 
of London. 

**In St. James’s Park, which 
has more particularly been sub- 
ject to my examination, there are 
several species of beetle to be 
found attacking the elms. That 
species, however, which occasions 
all the havoc which we have now 
to lament in the Mall and Bird- 
Cage Walk, is the Hylesinus de- 
structor of Fabricius, or Scolytus 
destructor of Latreille, an insect of 
which the history is briefly as 
follows— 

** A small beetle, with its head 
rather covered with hair, having 
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a polished black thorax, and brown 
wing-cases, may be seen in num- 
bers running over the trunks of 
the elms from the end of March 
to the first days of July, but prin- 
cipally about the end of May or 
commencement of June. It may 
then be seen entering into holes, 
with which the bark appears per- 
forated as though with a gimlet. 
It insinuates itself into these holes, 
or into the crevices of the bark, for 
the purpose of depositing its eggs. 
On stripping off a piece of the 
loose bark, we may easily at 
season understand how the bark- 
ing of trees is effected by these 
minute animals, for the surface of 
the wood thus exposed presents 
to the view innumerable impres- 
sions which may be compared toim- 
pressions or casts of large and 
broad scolopendre. 

“ The middle or body of this 
singular impression marks the 
path of the perfect female insect, 
while employed in laying her eggs, 
which is to her, as to most other 
winged insects, the immediate fore- 
runner of death. From this tu- 
bular path, however, in which she 
deposits her eggs, the larvae, which 
are hatched from these eggs, in 
the shape of little white apod 
worms, proceed nearly at right 
angles, eating their way in paral- 
lel smaller tubes, which, lying 
close to each other, effectually 
serve to separate the bark from 
the tree. The larvae remain feed- 
ing in the tree, generally between 
the bark and the wood, through- 
out the winter season. About the 


commencement of spring they as- 
sume the pupa or nymph state, 
and, before the end of this season, 
the bark of an infected tree be- 
gins to appear as if all its crevices 
were full of a very fine — 


e 
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The last change of the insect takes 
place; and being now winged, it 
tries to arrive at the external air, 
for the purpose of propagating its 
species, and layingits eggs in other 
trees. Each hole which now ap- 
pears as if made with a gimlet, 
marks the exit of a perfect insect. 
In the first instance, the voracit 
of the larvw; and, in the sectindl 
the endeavours of the perfect in- 
sects to liberate themselves from 
the wood, particularly when such 
attempts are made by almost in- 
finite numbers, soon occasion the 
bark to fall in large pieces. The 
consequence is, that the new leaves 
only make their appearance to 
wither, and the tree perishes. 

“ The early entomologists, little 
acquainted with metamorphosis, on 
finding the perfect Hylesinus de- 
structor (le Scolyte of Geoffroy,) 
on dead or dying trees, erroneous- 
ly considered their disease to be 
the cause, and not to be the effect 
of the insect’s appearance. Hence 
the habitat of this species, in 
many of the older entomological 
works, is said to be rotten wood. 
The absurdity of this notion will, 
however, be obvious, on the slight- 
est investigation of the evil, in its 
earlier stages. It is, for instance, 
allowed on all hands, that the tree 
perishes by being barked; and the 
mere inspection of any of the 
trees so barked, will sufficiently 
shew that the mischief is effected 
in the manner above stated.” - - - 

The Hylesinus destructor is pe- 
culiar to the elm, and it is recom- 
mended not to plant these trees 
where that pest prevails.—“ In the 
year 1780, an insect,* of the same 
natural family as the Hylesinus 
destructor, made its appearance in 


“ ®@ Bostrichus typographus, Fab.” 
1824. 


the pine-forests of the Hartz, and 
was neglected, Inthe year 1783, 
whole forests had disap 

and, for want of fuel, an end was 
nearly a to the mining opera- 
tions of that extensive range of 
country. At the present moment, 
also the French Government is in 
alarm at the devastation commit- 
ted in their arsenals, by an insect 
well known to naturalists, under 
the name of Lymexylon navale.” 

It is well known that after Mont 
Blanc had long been considered 
the highest mountain in Europe, 
it was asserted, in consequence of 
a visit to the summit of Mount 
Rosa, that the latter exceeded it 
in height. Baron Welden, how- 
ever, has in his work satisfactorily 

roved the superiority of Mont 

lanc; their respective heights, 
determined trigonometrically by 
the Austrian engineers, being as 
follows: Mont Blanc, 14,764, and 
Mount Rosa, at its highest point, 
14,222 Paris feet. 

Fossil Bones.—Another cavern 
or fissure, containing a quantity 
of Fossil Bones, has recently been 
discovered at Banwell, Somerset- 
shire, at the extremity of the Men- 
dip Hills, and in a rock of lime- 
stone formation. These hills have 
before been distinguished by simi- 
lar deposits being found in them. 
In the present instance, some mi- 
ners in sinking a shaft intersected 
a narrow fissure, which, at the 
depth of about 80 feet, opened in- 
to a cavern about 150 in length, 
30 in width, and from 20 to 30 
in height. In making a lateral 
opening to reach this more readily, 
they came to another smaller cave, 
within a few feet, on the side of 
the hill. The floor is covered with 
a bed of sand, mud, and debris of 
limestone of great depth, (extend- 
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ing in some place to 40 feet) 
throughout which the fossil re- 
mains are deposited. These con- 
sist of bones, horns, teeth, chiefly 
belonging to the ox and deer 
tribes (including the elk.) Some 
portions also of the skeleton of a 
wolf, and of a bear (the race sup- 
d to be extinct) of large size. 
ey are in good preservation; 
and the hypothesis is that the ani- 
mals have accumulated here for 
ages, having fallen in through an 
aperture which formerly reached 
to the surface. 

Plate. —Dr. Geitner, a skilful 
chemist at Scneeberg, in Saxony, 
has invented a new metallic com- 
pound, the qualities of which very 
much resemble those of silver. It 
is malleable, and is not subject to 
rust or tarnish. Candlesticks, 
spurs, &c. have already been fa- 
bricated with this composition; 
and it is highly probable that the 
discovery will lead to great alter- 
ations in the manufacture of 
plated goods. 

Science.—The vital powers of 
some plants are yet but little 
known. Professor Cazzeri pre- 
sented recently to the Society of 
the Georfili of Florence, a branch 
of the cotyledon coccinea, in full 
vegetation, although it had been 
detached from the plant sixteen 
months, and had remained by 
chance during the whole of this 
period wrapped up in a paper, and 
placed in a dark place that was 
very 

Ammonia di rom Plants 
ae Vegetation.—M. Chevallier 
has determined the very curious 
fact, that the Chenopodium vul- 
varia spontaneously disengages am- 
monia in a very free state during 
the act of vegetation ; and he has 
also found, in conjunction with 
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M. Boullay, that a great number 
of flowers, even among those 
which have a very agreeable odour, 
spontaneously disengage ammonia 
during vegetation. aL Chevallier 
likewise obtained ammonia from 
the Chenopodium vulvaria by dis- 
tillation.— Phil. Journ. 

Annual return of Migrating 
Birds to the same spot.—The late 
Dr. Jenner, in a curious paper on 
the migration of birds, published 
since his death in the Phil. Trans. 
for 1824, mentions the following 
curious experiment :—“ At a farm- 
house in this neighbourhood I pro- 
cured several swifts, and by taking 
off two claws from the foot of 
twelve, I fixed upon them an in- 
delible mark. The year follow- 
ing, their nesting places were ex- 
amined in an evening, when they 
had retired to roost, and there I 
found several of the marked birds. 
The second and third year a similar 
search was made, and did not fail 
to produce some of those that 
were marked. I now ceased to 
make an annual search; but at 
the expiration of seven years a 
cat was seen to bring a bird into 
the farmer’s kitchen, and this also 
proved to be one of those mark- 
ed for the experiment.” — Phil. 
Journal. 

Benzoic Acid in the Oil of 
Dahlia.— M. Payen having ob- 
tained an essential oil from the 
Dahlia, has determined, by nu- 
merous experiments, that it con- 
tains two substances, and that the 
ws isomer matter presents seve- 
ral of the characters of Benzoic 
acid.— J. 

Mr. Seebeck of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin, has 
inserted a memoir in its Trans- 
actions, on the unequal degrees of 


heat in the prismatic colours.— 
The 
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The following are the principal 
results— 

“1. There is always heat pro- 
duced in the prisfnatic spectrum, 
which is least in the limits of the 
violet. 

“2. The heat increases through 
blue and green ; and 

“3. Reaches its maximum in 
yellow for certain kinds of prisms, 
particularly of water; and accord- 
ing to Mr. Winsch, also of al- 
cohol and oil of turpentine. 

«4, The solution of sal ammo- 
niac, and of corrosive sublimate 
and concentrated colourless sul- 
phuric acid, produce the highest 
degree of temperature. between 
the yellow and the red, in the 
orange. 

* 5. Crown glass or common 
white glass has the warmest point 
in the middle of red. 

“6. Flint glass moves the 
warmest point beyond the well- 
defined spectrum. (Mr. Seebeck 
adopts here the limits as given by 
Newton. ) 

“7. Beyond the red, the de- 
grees of temperature diminish, 
but a slight action is perceptible 
in all the prisms.” 

Mr. Seebeck had found that the 
colour of muriate of silver pro- 
duced by the action of the pris- 
matic spectrum is different in pro- 
portion to these colours them- 
selves, being reddish-brown in 
and beyond the violet, blue or 
bluish-gray in the blue, unchanged 
white or faintly tinged with yellow 
in the yellow, and red in and be- 
yond the red.—Jb. 

Longevity. — The salubrity of 


England has considerably in- 
creased, and the mortality dimi- 
nished, for many years past. The 


result of the population-acts afford 
satisfactory evidence, that our an- 
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cestors did not enjoy the same 
degree of health and longevity 
that we do at present. ‘The 
annual mortality has decreased 
nearly one-third in forty years. 
In 1780, the rate of mortality 
was taken at one in forty; in 
1795, at one in forty-five; in 
1801, at one in forty-seven; in 
1811, at one in fifty-two; and in 
1821, the results of the census 
show a mortality of one in fifty- 
eight. ‘The limits of human life 
are the same now as formerly, and 
will probably always continue the 
same, but more persons live now 
to an advanced age than in former 
times.—-Edin. Phil. Journal. 

The average population of Ire- 
land is 365 to the square mile, 
while that of England arid Wales 
is but 210, and of Scotland 86 ; 
or, taking the whole island, less 
than 170. 

Newspapers.—The following is 
the number of newspapers pub- 
lished within the United Kin om, 
at three distinct periods, the 
earliest only forty-two years ago. 


1782, 1790. 1821. 
Newspapers published in 


England . 50 — 60 -— 1385 
Scotland . &8—27— SI 
i 3— 27-— 56 
Daily in London 9—14— 16 
Twice a week ditto . 9— 7T— 8 
Weekly ditto . Om 11— 3&8 
British Islands . . . O— O— 6 
79 146 284 


Levels in London above the highest 
High Water Mark—( From Parlia- 


mentary Reports : )— 


North End of Northumberland 
Street, Strand . . . .19 
North of Wellington Street, 
Sees tt be 
North of Essex Street, Strand 27 
Westof Coventry Street . . 52 
South of St. James’s Street . 13 
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South of Air Street, Piccadilly 49 
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r. 
North of St. James's Street . 46 
West of Gerard Street. . . 61 
North of Drury Lane . . . 65 
South of Berners Street . . 74 
South of Stratford Place . . 59 
North of Regent Street . . 76 
South of Orchard Street . . 70 


- 
a 3 
~ * 


North of Cleveland Street. . 80 
Centre of Regent’s Circus. . 77 
North of Gloucester Place. . 72 
North Side of Aqueduct cross- 
ing Reygent’s Canal. . 102 
Opposite South End of King 
Street, Great George Str. 5 6 0 
The whole of Westminster, except the 
Abbey and part of Horseferry Road, is 
below the Level of the highest Tide. 


Turnpike Roads. — It appears 
by a statement, that there are 
18,329 miles of Turnpike Roads 
in England, 2591 do. in Wales, 
and +611 in Scotland — total 
24,531.— The annual income on 
the average of the years 1816, 
1819, and 1820, was, England 
970,6181. — Wales 37,672/. — 
Scotland, 129,635/. — Total — 
1,137,925. — But this income, 
besides the necessary expense of 
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continuing repairs, was burthened 
in the year 1821 with the follow- 
ing debt: — England 3,874,255l. 
—Wales 201,962/. — Scotland 
1,124,2731.—Total 5,200,490/,— 
In Norfolk, the number of miles 
was 271, the income per mile 381. 
the expenditure per do. 261. ex- 
cess of income 12/.—In Suffolk, 
the number of miles 279; income 
per mile 34/. expenditure per do. 
$11. excess of income 3/. 

Colombia. — This rising empire 
contains four millions of inhabitants 
and has eighteen journals; forty- 
nine schools of mutual instruction, 
ten colleges, and three universi- 
ties, viz. one at Bagota, Caraccas, 
and Quito. ll the sciences 
taught in Europe are cultivated, 
politicaleconomy and the mechanic 
arts excepted. The French lan- 
guage is particularly preferred, 
and the public library at Bago- 
ta, composed of 14,000 choice 
volumes, has a number of French 
works. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 


STATE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THAT the English nation, with 
that depth of thought and sensi- 
bility in which it surpasses other 
nations, should not excel in the 
fine arts, would be unaccountable. 
An imaginative and ingenious peo- 
ple, possessing also judgment and 
industry, must succeed under fa- 
vourable circumstances, and so 
we find it to-day. The English 
School of Art may justly look 
down upon most, perhaps every 
modern school now in existence. 

A Society of British artists has 
this year been established, and 
seemingly on a firm basis, so far 
as patronage and public attention 
are concerned. To secure its ul- 
timate and permanent success, it 
need do nothing more than de- 
serve it. On Monday the 21st of 
May, the exhibition for the sea- 
son opened to the public. The 
objects of the new “Society of 
British Artists” are exactly simi- 
lar, both generally and in detail, 
to those of the Royal Academy 
itself—or, at all events, to what 
those ought to be: and the means 
by which those objects are to be 
pursued, are, so far as they at 
present extend, the same. 

The range of apartments de- 
voted to the annual exhibition of 
this Society, consists of five 
rooms, leading out of each other 
and comprising a great room and 
a secondary one for the display of 
paintings in oil; one for the re- 
ception of sculpture and models ; 


one for water-colour and other 
drawings, miniatures, &c.; and a 
fifth devoted to specimens of Eng- 
lish engraving. 
In this exhibition Mr. Haydon 
has no less than eight pictures, the 
rincipal one is 129, “ Silenus, 
intoxicated and moral, reprovi 
(lecturing, it should have been 
Bacchus and Ariadne on_ their 
lazy and irregular lives.” There 
is infinite matter in this sub- 
ject; and matter, to the treat- 
ment of which, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, Mr, Haydon’s 
natural powers, both of mind and 
of hand, are better adapted than 
those to which he has hitherto 
almost exclusively applied them. 
In the work before us, if we are 
in some respects disappointed at 
the result of this application, our 
expectations are more than an- 
swered in others. The figure of 
Silenus, propped up against the 
trunk of a great tree, and dealin 
out his ‘ wise saws” to the half- 
laughing, half-listening Ariadne, 
who is crouching in conscious 
beauty at his feet, is full of a 
rich, and at the same time a re- 
fined and recondite humour; and 
the figure of Ariadne herself, al- 
most in the attitude of the crouch- 
ing Venus, is admirably conceived, 
and brilliantly executed: the rest 
of the figures are quite secondary 
to these two—and that of Bacchus 
is undoubtedly too much so, as 
well in regard to its execution, 
as 
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as its place and part in the com- 
position. 

Among others, we were much 
pleased with the Seventh Plague 
of Egypt, by Martin. Cattle and 
figures, by Barnet. The Widow, 
by Richter, hearing, but not listen- 
ing to, the admiring comments 
of her milliner, and the unre- 
strained gaiety of the maid at 
seeing her mistress once more her- 
self, after having been so nan dis- 
guised in “ weeds,” are delight- 
fully expressed, and without any 
waite exaggeration. Hofland’s 
“ Ulswater, Cumberland, looking 
towards Patterdale.” Nothing 
can be more delightful in its way 
than this view — nothing more 
chaste in colouring, more correct 
in perspective, or more natural 
and effective in its general result. 
Glover's Imaginary Landscape, 
and Linton’s Vale of Linsdale.— 
Heaphy’s Game of Put. We 
must mention, in particular, the 
admirably puzzled expression of 
the man in the night-cap, in front ; 
the portly independence and in- 
difference of the landlord; the 
delightfully countrified sweetness 
of the gamekeeper'’s wife ; and the 
unexaggerated truth of the whole 
scene. 

Rippingilles cross-examining a 
Witness; and two of Northcote’s, 
his own Portrait, and the Sylvan 
Doctor, being a faun taking a 
thorn from the foot of a young 

asant. 

The Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy displays, to our thinking, 
& greater proportion of general 
talent than we have had to boast 
of for several years past. ‘That 
this is in part occasioned by the 
feeling of rivalship called forth by 
the New Society, can scarcely be 
doubted; and that such feeling 
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will increase, and its good effects 
increase with it, in proportion as 
the efforts of the Society in ques - 
tion are correspondent to the hopes 
that have been excited by it, seems 
equally certain. But amidst the 
pleasing evidence that we here 
meet with of the general advance 
of Art, we are bound to notice 
its apparently retrograde move- 
ment in a few individual but 
splendid instances. In fact, al- 
though, upon the whole, the pre- 
sent Exhibition may be pro- 
nounced an excellent one, yet we 
cannot conceal from ourselves, 
and should therefore do wro 
in endeavouring to conceal from 
others, that it is sadly defi- 
cient in first-rate works by our 
first-rate artists. Turner does not 
exhibit one picture. Hilton, one 
of our two best depictors of his- 
torical and imaginative subjects, 
exhibits but one work ; and that, 
though not without talent, is very 
far from advancing his claims on 
our general admiration. Howard, 
whose somewhat vague, but yet 
light, elegant, and airy fancies 
were wont to blend themselves so 
pleasingly with the usual dull imo- 
notony of individual portraiture, 
has this year done nothing but add 
to this monotony, with one slight 
exception, scarcely worth naming. 
And Wilkie himself has given us 
but two small pictures, both of 
which are not only inferior to all 
his previous works that we are 
able to call to memory, but are 
by no means equal to some that 
we meet with by artists of greatly 
inferior pretensions. 
Unacquainted, as we are, with 
any of the secret history of 
modern Art, and concerning our- 
selves with its visible results alone, 


as they reach us in common with 
that 
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that public of which we form a 
part, we shall not pretend to as- 
sign, or even to guess at, any rea- 
son for the deficiency, which we 
have however not been able to 
, avoid noticing, but which we the 
less lament as it affords us more 
time and a less preoccupied atten- 
tion to bestow on that general ex- 
cellence, which, as we have stated 
above, pervades the Exhibition 
before us. In the first place, we 
find several of the President's 
portraits, and some of these of the 
very highest class; and, also, not 
a few other portraits, which, if 
they do not rival those of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, at least make 
such near approaches to them, that 
their artists respectively need not 
lament to see them hanging side 
by side with his. There are several 
by Philips, some of which are 
coloured with that peculiar sweet- 
ness, of which he alone is capable 
in the present day. Also, many 
by Shee, Jackson, and Howard, 
that have each their peculiar me- 
rits—as we shall see hereafter. 
Then we have a splendid Water 
Scene, by Calcott; three or four 
exquisite Landscapes, by Collins ; 
and one of great power, by Con- 
stable; a highly clever piece of 
character, by Mulready; one full 
of truth and spirit, by Leslie, illus- 
trative of a scene in Don Quixote ; 
a rich and original one, by Newton, 
from Moliere; and in short, a 
great variety of minor works, 
presenting altogether a display of 
talent that we scarcely think has 
been equalled in this country since 
the first rise of Art among us. 

In the sculpture-room there are 
a few works of very considerable 
merit. Incomparably the best are 
Chantrey’s statues of the late Dr. 
Cyril Jackson and the late Mr. 


Watt. These we venture to rank 
amongst the very finest works of 
their class that our country has 
yet produced, Westmacott’s statue 
of a Nymph is also very chaste 
and pleasing ; but there is a modern 
air about it which cannot be made 
to accord with sculpture. It is an 
art that belongs, and ever must 
belong, to antiquity; and, however 
it may be in other matters of Art, 
in this we are convinced that our 
artists must be content to be imi- 
tators. 

Exhibition of the Old Masters, 
at the British Gallery.— We should 
ill evince the respect that we feel 
for the supremacy of ancient art, 
if we suffered the numerous claims 
for attention, that are pressed 
upon us on all sides at this season 
of the year, to delay our notice of 
the above splendid assemblage. 
We shall, however, permit this no- 
tice to be for the most part gene- 
ral; partly on account of the im- 

sibility of doing any thing like 
justice to the subject, within our 
prescribed limits. It must be 
our business, therefore, merely to 
make the reader acquainted with 
the nature of this Exhibition, and 
its comparative claims on his at- 
tention. As a general assemblage 
of works of art, probably this 
year’s selection does not equal 
some that have preceded it; be- 
cause it is deficient in first-rate 
specimens of the high Italian 
schools. But, putting this parti- 
cular class of works out of the 
question, there have been few, if 
any, preceding Exhibitions of this 
kind that have surpassed the pre- 
sent. In the works of Rem- 
brandt it is peculiarly rich. Here 
are the two splendid portraits of 
the Burgomaster Six and his 
Wife (56 and 58); “ Joseph 

accused 
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accused by the wife of Potiphar” 
(57)—a work that for force of 
handling and truth of general 
effect is miraculous, and one 
figure of which (the Joseph) is ex- 
pressed with a depth of sen- 
timent amounting to the poetical. 
Here is the same artist’s ‘“‘ Find- 
ing of Moses,” from the collection 
of Mr. Peel (93)—a piece of em- 
bodied light, the effect of which 
is perfectly illusory. Also “ The 
Spanish Gipsy” (119)—a most 
curious specimen of one of his 
many manners ; and some admira- 
ble portraits—one of himself (118). 
Of Velasquez we meet with many 
admirable examples. Here are two 
from the Royal Collections—por- 
traits of Philip the Fourth of 
Spain, and his Queen (15 and 25); 
and three belonging to Colonel 
Hugh Baillie, which are still finer, 
for a certain elevated freedom of 
style in which this artist was un- 
rivalled: these are, another por- 
trait of Philip the Fourth of Spai 

(53)—the Duke D'Olivarez (54) 
—and the brother of Philip 
Fourth (55), There is also a 
third portrait of Philip the Fourth 
on horseback ($2), in altogether a 
different style, but no less bold 
and forcible. This is a small work, 
while the others are gallery por- 
traits the size of life. By Titian 
we met with several portraits, and 
one or two other works, of great 
interest and value; but none of 
surpassing merit as compared with 
the peculiar powers of this artist. 
Perhaps the most attractive of 
these (chiefly, however, from as- 
sociation) is a portrait of the poet 
Ariosto (34). Here is also a head 
of Christ, by this master (35); 
and a Mater Dolorosa (63); the 
latter full of a severe grandeur of 
style, both in the colouring and 


the 
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expression. By Raphael we have 
two exquisite specimens—one a 
divine little cabinet gem, of mi- 
niature size, representing the three 


Graces (1), the other a noble 
ome of one of the Medici 
amily (21). By others of the 


Italian masters we meet with lit- 
tle that calls for particular men- 
tion, except arich piece of colour- 
ing by Giorgione, of The Wise 
Men’s Offering (16); a fine piece 
of fiery execution, by Tintoretto— 
Esther before Ahasuerus (46); a 
very excellent specimen of young 
Palma (45); a capital and most 
characteristic portrait of himself, by 
Salvator Rosa (40); and a fine 
gallery piece, by Gentileschi, of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife (37), 
in which the figure and air of Joseph 
are in the highest style of art.— 
Returning to the Flemish and 
Dutch schools, we have the finest 
Cuyp in the world, from the Dul- 
wich Gallery, and another from the 
same collection, not greatly infe- 
rior (64 and 72); ina similar class 
with these are two, of infinite rich- 
ness and beauty, by Both, (91 and 
125); and exquisite gem by Paul 
Potter (82), and another much 
more rich and elaborate, but not 
so sweet and perfect (52). By the 
rest of the Flemish landscape- 
painters here are several very 
charming works, particularly by 
Wouvermans, Berghem, Ruysdael, 
and Hobbima. In the works of 
Rubens and of Teniers the collec- 
tion of this year is not rich; but 
in the Flemish school of high and 
elaborate finishing we find several 
examples that probably cannot be 
surpassed. The most conspicuous 
of these is a Larder, with a female 
bargaining for fish (68), by. W- 
Mieris, 
Exhibition of the British Insti- 
tution. 
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tution.—We proceed to notice a 
few of the most striking works in 
this gallery; doing so in the nu- 
merical order in which they occur 
in the catalogue. North Room. 
—No. 11. called “Catching the 
Expression,” is, in parts, a clever 
and pleasing little work. It re- 
presents a young artist’s study, 
probably that of the artist him- 
self, E. D. Leahy, who is watch- 
ing any while another youth is 
setting a little dog at a cat, and 
“ catching the expression” of the 
scene. The portraits are very 
cleverly executed, and include 
considerable individuality of cha- 
racter; and the colouring, though 
not in an agreeable tone, is har- 
monious and consistent with itself; 
but the animals are very indif- 
ferently expressed, and are quite 
inferior to the rest of the picture. 
Mr. Howard's “Iris and her 
Train” (23.) is a pretty catching 
little work, but not such as he 
ought to have executed on a sub- 
ject like this. 

We are afraid Mr. Singleton’s 
“Scene in a Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” (62,) must be content to 
rank as one more instance of the 
universal failures that take place 
in attempting to embody the mere- 
ly imaginative scenes of Shak- 
speare. 

Middle Room. — No. 138, by 
Mr. F. Nash, a scene in West- 
minster Abbey during the Coro- 
nation, is a striking and elaborate 
work, and is not without merit; 
but the scene altogether is much 
too light and glaring. There is 
none of that solemnity of effect 
which becomes, and which in fact 
attended, the real scene. One of 
the pictures likely to attract the 
most attention in this room is 
No. 143—Raphael’s study, with 





La Bella Fornarina observing the 
p of her own portrait. 

e now come to one of the 
most elaborate, as well as one of 
the cleverest pictures in these 
rooms—‘ The Cat's Paw,” by E. 
Landseer, (185). The subject is 
from La Fontaine’s fable of the 
monkey making use of the cat's 

w to reach the roasted chesnuts. 

hough this is, upon the whole, 
one of the least natural pictures 
that this extraordinary young 
artist has produced, it, is still full of 
cleverness. The serious and in- 
tent expression’ of the monkey is 
admirable : to him the whole pro- 
ceeding is as far from a joke as 
possible. The little kitten, too, 
called up from her retreat by the 
cries of her mother, is very spirit- 
ed andtrue. And all the minor 
details of the picture are well 
imagined, and executed with great 
eare and nicety. But the princi- 
pal group, with the exception of 
the monkey’s face, strikes us as 
being very defective. From the 
different parts of the composition 


of this group being blen and 


confused together, you cannot 
ome make them out distinctly. 
neath the shawl, in which a 
portion of the cat is enveloped, 
the artist seems to have lost the 
traces of her form, and conse- 
quently to have placed those parts 
which are exposed in improper 
relative situations. At that spot, 
too, where the struggling of the 
enraged animal have torn a rent 
in the shawl, the part which 
peeps out bears an exact resem- 
blance to a rabbit’s head. U 
the whole this is snepeletonlan 
a very clever picture; but it falls 
short of what the subject, and the 
previous productions of the artist 
together, might have led us to ex- 


pect. 
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pect. Glancing, as we pass, at two 
very charming little pictures, of 
Minna Troil, and Jacqueline, by 
Miss E. Jones—(198 and 204)— 
and at Mr. Newton's exquisite 
little work, of Don Quixote in his 
Study — which we have noticed 
before—we arrive at Mr. Mar- 
tin’s Jarge landscape, entitled 
Syrinx. This evinces much of 
the artist's great talent for brilliant 
effect both in composition and 
colouring, and much of his sad 
deficiency of taste and feeling in 
his living figures: and it also goes 
nigh to convince us that he has 
become a confirmed mannerist in 
both these respects. ‘“‘ The Young 
Boat-builders,” by A. Fraser,(253) 
is a very rich, natural, and plea- 
sant little picture. Nothing can 
be more true and unaffected than 
P. Nasmyth’s delightfully fresh 
and breathing landscape, No. 278. 

Among the statuary, there is 
nothing claiming particular ex- 
amination. There is a_pleas- 
ing statue in marble, of the 
nymph Arethusa; but it includes 


nothing very striking or charac-_ 


teristic. As the work, however, 
of an artist whose name is new to 
us, it well deserves a favourable 
mention. 

The Royal Academy honours to 
Students, this year, have been 
awardedas follows :—Gold Medal, 
Gc. for the best Aistorical paint- 
ing, “ The contention between the 
Archangel Michael and Satan, for 
the body of Moses,” to Mr. F. Y. 
Hurlstone.—Gold Medals, Sculp- 
ture, to Mr. R. B. Hughes; and 
Architecture, “ Hospital for In- 
valid Sailors,” to Mr. F. Brad- 
bury,—Silver Medals. School of 
Painting. Best copy, Mr. Cor- 
bet; second, Mr. Marks: best 
drawing from the life, Mr. Cahu- 
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sac; second, Mr. Howe: ‘best 
model from the life, Mr. R. Wil- 
liams ; second, Mr. Collingwood : 
best drawing from the antique, Ist, 
Mr. G. R. Ward; 2d, Mr. F. 
Ross; 3d, Mr. Cicell: best mo- 
del from the antique, Ist. Mr, 
Dear; 2d, Mr. Stothard; 34, 
Mr. Behnes; best architectural 
drawifig, Ist, Mr. Richley; 2d, 
Mr. Jenkins. The President de- 
livered an admirable discourse on 
the occasion. 

The public have been present- 
ed, at the Egyptian Hall, with an 
exhibition full of real inferest, and 
curious on several accounts. It 
consists of the tapestry which was 
executed from the Cartoons of 
Raphael — those splendid works 
which have so long been the glory 
of this country, and the delight 
and wonder of all true lovers of 
art. It is well known that those 
paintings (seven in number, and 
now at Hampton Court,) are part 
of a set, supposed to have origi- 
nally consisted of twelve, which 
were executed by Raphael merely 
as designs, to be worked in tapes- 
try. But it was not so generally 
understood that any of the tapes- 
tries themselves, which had been 
produced from those designs, were 
in existence; still less that two more 
of them are preserved than of the 
original designs. ‘This, however, 
is the case; and we have here 
nine of these admirable works ; 
seven exactly corresponding with 
those at Hampton Court, and 
two, scarcely inferior in general 
merit, representing the Conversion 
of St. Paul, and the Stoning of 
St. Stephen. 

These two compositions are fully 
worthy of the place they occupy 
in the set; for though they are 
not, upon the whole, so full of 

power, 
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power, either of design or ex- 
pression, as the Paul at Athens, 
the Elymas, and, perhaps, the 
Death of Ananias, they possess 
points of interest and of beauty, 
which even these cannot boast, 
because the subjects of them do 
not admit of it. The Conversion 
of Saint Paul consists of a spaci- 
ous landscape scene, representing 
the city of Damascus in the dis- 
tance, with Paul and his attend- 
ants in the foreground; while the 
clouds are miraculously opening 
overhead, and shewing the Savi- 
our—whose figure and attributes 
are connected with the scene and 
persons below, by means of the 
glory which is emanating with in- 
tense brightness from about his 
head, and gradually decreasing in 
splendour till it reaches the imme- 
diate object of its revelation— 
Saul—who is stretched upon the 
ground in a paroxysm of fear and 
wonder. “And as he journeyed, 
he came near Damascus; and sud- 
denly there shined round about 
him a light from heaven”—‘ And 
he fell to the earth.” The general 
effect of this scene is undoubtedly 
fine and impressive. But in this, 
as well as in the other new com- 
position — the Stoning of Saint 
Stephen (still more, indeed, in this 
latter, ) the chief interest arises from 
the individual expression of the 
various heads and figures. ‘These, 
however, it would demand a space 
to examine and describe, which 
we cannot, at present, allot to 
them. We must only add, there- 
fore, that fortunately these two 
tapestries are among the best pre- 
served of the whole nine ; and, in 
the absence of the original designs, 
furnish a most interesting and 
satisfactory notion of what those 
designs must have been. Of the 


other seven, that which is in the 
best state of preservation is am 

the very finest of the whole — 
namely, the Elymas struck blind. 
The one, representing Christ de- 
livering the bei to Peter, is also 
in a very good condition, and 
shews its magnificent collection of 
heads to great advantage. The 
other five are in a very indifferent 
state; but all are much better than 
might have been expected, con- 
sidering the date of their execu- 
tion (300 years ago), and the 
vicissitudes through which they 
have passed. 

The establishment of a Na- 
tional Gallery is a pleasing inci- 
dent in this year. The following 
is a copy of the Treasury Minute 
for the purchase of the Angerstein 
collection— 

March,28, 1824. 

The Earl of Liverpool acquaints 
the Board, that his Majesty's 
Government having deemed it to 
be highly expedient that an oppor- 
tunity which presented itself of 
purchasing the choice collection 
of pictures, belonging to the late 
Mr. Angerstein, for the use of 
the Public, should not be lost, he 
had entered into a negociation 
with the executors and representa- 
tives of that gentleman, and had 
concluded an agreement for the pur- 
chase of the whole collection, (of 
which he delivered a catalogue to 
the Board,) for the sum of 57,0001. 

Lord Liverpool further states to 
the Board, that he has made an 
arrangement with the executors, 
and with Mr. J.J. Angerstein, for 
the occupation of the house in 
Pall Mall, where the pictures now 
are, during the remainder of the 
term for which it is held by Mr. 
Angerstein, at the rent. which he 
pays for it. 


His 
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His Lordship further states, 
that he found, after a careful in- 
uiry, that, in order to provide 
or the security and due conserva- 
tion of the pictures, and for giving 
access to the public to view them 
whilst they remain in their present 
situation, the following establish- 
ment will be necessary : 

A war of the gallery, at a 
salary of 200/. per annum.—To 
have the charge of the collection, 
and to emend 3 icularly to the 
preservation of the pictures; to 
superintend the arrangements for 
admission; and to be present oc- 
casionally in the gallery; and 
Lord Liverpool is of opinion, that 
the person to be appointed to 
this office should be competent to 
value, and, if called upon, to 
negociate the purchase of any 
pictures that may in future be 
added to the collection, &c. 

An assistant keeper or secre- 
tary, at a salary of 150/. per an- 
num.—To attend in the gallery 
on public days during the hours 
of admission; to issue the tickets 
of admission; to superintend, un- 
der the direction of the keeper, 
any arrangement which it may be 
necessary to make, respecting the 
artists who may be permitted to 
study in the gallery; and to act 
as secretary at all meetings of the 
trustees, or other managers of the 
gallery, &c. 

A respectable person to attend 
in the two principal rooms during 
the time of public view, to prevent 
persons touching or injuring the 
pictures, may receive two guineas 
per week. 

A person to attend the lower 
room, containing the English pic- 
tures, at two guineas per week. 

A porter to attend in the hall, 
to receive the tickets of admission, 
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and to take charge of sticks and 
umbrellas; this person to reside 
in the house, at a salary of 80. 
per annum. 

A housemaid to attend the fires 
and to clean the apartments; to 
reside in the house, at a yearly 
salary of 40/. 

It will be requisite to have coals, 
candles, and a small quantity of 
stationery. 

He recommends, therefore, that 
an estimate be prepared, to be 
laid before Parliament, for a vote 
to defray the purchase of the pic- 
tures, and for the charge of the 
above establishment, and to cover 
the contingencies thereof for one 
year. 

My Lords concur in opinion 
with Lord Liverpool as to the ex- 
pediency of this purchase, and as 
to the establishment required, un- 
der the present circumstances, for 
the care of them and the custody 
of the gallery, and desire that an 
estimate be prepared, and laid be- 
fore Parliament accordingly. 


List of the Pictures of the late J. J. 
Angerstein, Esq. in Pall Mall. 


. The Embarkation of the Queen of 
en ss 6 ¢ © @ @\8 Claude. 
. The Marriage of Rebecca . Claude, 
- Ganymede . . . . « Titian. 
- The Rape of the Sabines . Rubens. 
- The Emperor Theodosius a the 
Church of St. Ambrose . Vandyke. 
St. John in the Wilderness, A.Carracci. 
. Susannah and the Elders, L. Carracci. 
- A Bacchanalian Triumph, N. Poussin. 
- Ermenia with the Shepherds, 
Domenichino. 
10. Philip the Fourth of Spain and his 


_— 


CeOwn wpue 


ucen. . . - « «+ Velasquez. 
11. Venusand Adonis . . . Titian. 
12. Landscape “ Morning” . Claude. 


Italian Se Even- 
ae ped aida Claude. 


img -©+ + © © © * & 
. Raising of Lazarus 
ssh en Ceuaeres Seb. del Piombo. 
15. 
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15. AConcert. ... - Titian 
16. 
17. Christ on the Mount 
18. Portrait of Govartius . 
19. The Nativity. . . . Rembrandt. 
20. The Woman taken in Adul- 

tery are ae 
41. The Embarkation of St. 

Seman «4s s 
22. Abraham and Isaac G. Poussin. 
23. ALandStorm . - G. Poussin, 
24, A Landscape, with Cattle 

and Figures . . . «+ « 
25. Apollo and Silenus . A. 
26. Holy Family in a Land- 
. Rubens. 
. Vandyke.. 
Correggio. 
- Correggio. 


Corre 


Claude. 


Cuyp. 
Carracci. 


scape + . 2 2 « « 
27. The Portrait of Rubens 
28. Studies of Heads 
29. Studies of Heads 


Pope Julius the Second. Raphael. 
Vandy e. 


. Rembrandt. 
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30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. Portrait of Lord Heathfield, 

Sir J. Reynolds. 
37. The Village Holiday . . Wilkie. 
38. Portrait of the Painter Hogarth, 


An estimate of the sum which will be re- 
quired to defray the charge of pur- 
chasing, together with the expenses 
incidental to the preservation and public 
exhibition of the collection of pictures 
which belonged to the late J. J. Anger- 
stein, Esq, 60,000. 

J. C. Henrizs. 

Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 

March 26, 1824. 


The Marriage a-la-mode, Hogarth. 
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LORD BYRON’S LATEST VERSES. 


Missolonghi, Jan. 22, 1824. 
* On this day. I complete my thirty-sizth year.” 


’Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move ; 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love. 


My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone, 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone. 


The fire that in my bosom preys, 
Is like to some volcanic isle, 
No torch is kindled at its blaze ;— 
A funeral pile. 


The hope, the fears, the jealous care, 
Th’ exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain, 


But ‘tis not here—it is not here— 
Such thoughts should shake my soul; nor now— 
Where glory seals the hero’s bier, 


Or binds his brow: 


The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece around us see ; 
The Spartan borne upon his shield 


Was not more free. 


Awake! not Greece—she is awake ! 
Awake, my spirit,—think through whom 
My life-blood tastes its parent lake— 
And then strike home! 


I tread 
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I tread reviving passions down, 
Unworthy Manhood—unto thee, 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 

Of beauty be. 


If thou regret thy youth,—why live ?— 
The land of honourable death 
Is here—up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath ! 


Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best. 


Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 


STANZAS, 
Written by P. B. Schelley, in Dejection, near Naples. 


“ The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon’s transparent light 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 

The City’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude's. 


“‘ 1 see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 
I sit upon the sands alone, 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 
How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


‘* Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned— 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live and call life pleasure ;— 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 
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** Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
Till death-like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 


“ Some might lament that I were cold, 
As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 
Insults with this untimely moan ; 
They might lament—for I am one 
Whom men love not,—and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 
Will linger, though enjoy'd, like joy in memory yet.” 


AN EPICIDIUM, 


In Memory of a very promising young Man, t William Hernaman, 
of Totnes, Devonshire,) who died of the Yellow Fever at La Guayra, 
August 9, 1823. 


He left his home with a bounding heart,— 
For the world was all before him ; 
And felt it scarce a pain to part, 
Such sun-bright beams came o’er him. 
He turned him to visions of future years,— 
The rainbow’s hues were round them ; 
And a father’s bodings-—a mother’s tears— 
Might not weigh with the hopes that crowned them. 


That mother’s cheek is far paler now 
Than when she last caressed him ; 
There's an added gloom on that father’s brow 
Since the hour when last he blessed him. 
Oh! that all human hopes should prove 
Like the flowers that will fade to-morrow ; 
And the cankering fears of anxious love 
Ever end in truth—and sorrow! 





He left his home, with a swelling sail, 
Of fame and fortune dreaming,— 
With a spirit as free as the vernal gale, 

Or the pennon above him streaming. 


He 
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He hath reached his goal :—by a distant wave, 
"Neath a sultry sun they've laid him ; 

And stranger-forms bent o’cr his grave, 
When the last sad rites were paid him. 


He should have died in his own loved land, 
With friends and kindred near him,— 
Not have withered thus on a foreign strand, 
With no thought, save of heaven, to cheer him. 
But what recks it now ?—is his sleep less sound 
In the port where the wild winds swept him, | 
Than if home’s green turf his grave had bound, 
Or the hearts he loved had wept him ? 


hen why repine ?—Can he feel the rays 
That pestilent sun sheds o'er him ? 
Or share the grief that must cloud the days 
Of the friends who now deplore him ? 
No :—his bark’s at anchor,—its sails are furled— 
It hath ’scaped the storm’s deep chiding,— 
And, safe from the buffetting waves of the world, 
In the haven of Peace is riding! 
A. A.W. 


From Literary Gazette, 


ANNABELLE. 
(From Sullivan’s Silent River.) 


“* Must I not 
Remain your friend ?—This morn, while yet the sun 
Dwelt with a crimson mist upon our vineyard, 
And purple clouds, like happy lovers, stole 
With smiles and tears into each other’s bosom, 
I threw my lattice wide to drink the stream 
Of liquid odours rolling from the south ; 
And then came mix’d with it a marriage song, 
Whose distant melody did seem to dance 
Upon a hundred lips of youthful revelry, 
And bells and flageolets, and all the sounds 
Befitting happiness and summer sunshine. 
‘Twas a strange thing to weep at, yet I wept— 
I know not why.—Some weep for grief, and some 
For joy—but I for neither, or for both 
Mix'd in a feeling more beloved than either, 
Which weigh’d my heart down like a drooping bough 
O’erloaded with its luxury of roses. 


And then—and then—the thoughts of silly maids 
L Run 
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Run wilder than these roving vines—I found 
My hands were clasp’d together, and my spirit 
Stole from my eyes with a dim sense of. prayer, 
Which had no words. I begg’d a gentle fortune 
Upon the newly wedded—pray’d I not 

For thee, Eustache ?” 





From the Improvisatrice and other Poems.—By L. E. L. 


Farewell !—we shall not meet again! 
As we are parting now, 

I must my beating heart restrain— 
Must veil my burning brow! 

Oh, I must coldly learn to hide 
One thought, all else above— 

Must caljl upon my woman’s pride 
To hide my woman’s love! 

Check dreams I never may avow ; 

Be free, be careless, cold as thou! 

Oh! those are tears of bitterness, 
Wrung from the breaking heart, 

When two, blest in their tenderness, 
Must learn to live—apart! 

But what are they to that lone sigh, 
That cold and fixed despair, 

That weight of wasting agony 
It must be mine to bear? 

Methinks I should not thus repine, 

If I had but one vow of thine. 

I could forgive inconstancy, 

Ta be one moment loved by thee! 

With me the hope of life is gone, 
The sun of joy is set; 

One wish my soul still dwells upon— 
The wish it could forget, 

I would forget that look, that tone, 

My heart hath all too dearly known. 

But who could ever yet efface 

From memory love's enduring trace? 

All may revolt, all may complain— 

But who is there may break the chain? 

Farewell!—I shall not be to thee 
More than a passing thought ; 

But — time and place will be 
With thy remembrance fraught! 


TROUBADOUR 
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TROUBADOUR SONG. 


The Warrior cross’d the ocean’s foam 
For the stormy fields of war; 


The Maid was left in a smiling home, 
And a sunny land afar. 


His voice was heard where javelin showers 
Pour'd on the steel-clad line; 

Her step was 'mid the summer flowers, 
Her seat beneath the vine. 


His shield was cleft, his lance was riven, 
And the red blood stained his crest; 
While she—the gentlest wind of Heaven 

Might scarcely fan her breast. 


Yet a thousand arrows pass’d him by, 
And again he crossed the seas ; 


But she had died as roses die 
That perish with a breeze. 


From New Monthly Magazine. 





TO ANNA ON HER BIRTH DAY. 
(By James Edmeston.) 


List to me, Anna, if I sing 
A few wild notes, and but a few; 
Poor is the tribute which I bring, 
Though not despised by you: 
The natal day of her I love, 
Might well indeed inspire to me, 
Sweet thoughts and feelings, far above 
The common calls of minstrelsy! 


In the first dawning of a year, 
Something there is, all gay and bright, 
Its seasons and its days ap 
Enwreathed in roses and delight 
Hors—busy pleasing Hors combines 
A chaplet al of summer flowers, 
And the fair flattering wreath entwines 
Around the temples of its hours : 
And past the fancy, as they stray, 
The fairy troop trip bright and gay; 
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Laden with pleasure, free from care, 
And lightsome as the summer air. 


If such a train to-day have past, 
My Anna’s view, Oh may they be 
Each one, and all, the first and last, 
Made perfect in futurity! 
And every coming hour appear 
As fair and bright as once it seemed, 
When lighted up by Hops, it beamed 
A ray of joyance here, 
Till each when present, be confessed 
Less fair in prospect, than possessed. 


Yes,—blessings on thee, here below, 
And blessings from above ; 

And may thy passing seasons know 
But happiness and love: 

Blest be thy path, where’er it bends, 
Thy going, thy return ; 

Blest be thy home, and blest thy friends, 
Blest be thine opening morn ; 

And may thy setting evening be 

All sweetness and serenity, 
Till having passed from earth, in skies, 
Far brighter thou, my love, shalt rise 

Beauteous in immortality! 


THE END. 


W. Williams, Printer, 
13, Soffolk Place, Cambriige Heath, Hack vey. 























